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PREFACE. 


Im  view  of  the  great  yariety  of  subjects  introdaced  into  this  work,  and  the  almost 
impossibilil]^  of  prodacing  a  publication  of  this  kind  without  errors  and  imperfections, 
it  is  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  that  it  is  laid  before  the  j^blic.  This  is  felt  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  when  the  author  considers  who  will  be  his  readers.  A  traveller  in  foreign 
places  may  make  statements  at  random,  in  order  to  finish  up  his  picture,  which  may 
pass  for  truth,  when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  who  is  able  to  correct  his  errors.  This  publi- 
cation will  come  before  persons  many  of  whom  have  better  means  of  information, 
and  more  knowledge  on  some  subjects  introduced,  than  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  author  of  this  work. 

Massachusetts  may  justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  states  of  this  Union. 
She  is  the  "  mother  state''  of  New  England,  and  the  birthplace  of  American  freedom. 
A  nobler  ancestry  no  people  ever  yet  possessed.  "  The  Puritans  (says  a  celebrated 
fo|pign  writer,  in  no  wise  partial  to  them)  were  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
haps, which  the  world  has  ever  produced. — They  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived 
a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inte- 
rests. Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  overruling  proviQShoe, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power 
nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection,  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  homage 
of  the  soul. — On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language ; — nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand."  Let  those  who  sneer  at  such  an  ances- 
try go  back  to  the  titled  robbers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  claim  affinity,  if  they  will, 
with  those  felons  of  the  human  race,  who  fatten  on  the  sweat  and  blood  of  suffering 
humanity. 

Travellers  who  have  heard  of  the  "cold  and  sterile  soil  of  New  England"  are  sur- 
prised on  finding  it  the  "  Garden  of  the  United  States."  On  every  hand  he  sees 
smiling  and  prosperous  villages,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  appearance  of  public 
and  private  happiness.  To  whatever  cause  blind  politicians  may  ascribe  this,  it  is 
because  "  the  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled."  Under  no  other  system  but  Christianity  does 
true  liberty  exist,  or  are  human  rights  properly  respected.  By  it,  the  existence  of 
man  is  invested  with  dignity  and  importance  ;  by  this  leveUing  and  exalting  system 
every  human  being,  in  whatever  circumstances  of  degradation  he  may  be  placed, 
stands  on  an  equality  with  the  mightiest  potentate  of  earth,  and  to  his  fate  is  attached 
a  mysterious  and  inconceivable  importance. 


iV  '  '      •  PBBFACB. 

To  the  yaiions  gentlemen,  thronghoat  the  commonwealth,  who  have  fiirntshed  Infor* 
mation  for  the  work,  the  author  would  here  return  his  grateful  acknowledgments, 
particularly  to  the  venerable  T.  M.  Harris;  D.  D.,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society, - 
and  to  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  formerly  librarian,  and  also  to  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
the  present  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  for  their  readiness  to  afford- 
every  facility  in  their  power  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  work.  The  statements 
respecting  the  business  done  in  each  town  were  copied  from  the  "  Statistical  Tables," 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  With  regard  to  the  title,  it  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  volumes  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  it  was,  at  first,  not  thodght 
advisable  to  adopt  the  one  now  selected  ;  upon  further  reflection,  however,  as  the  work 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  History  of  Massachusetts,  but  is  properly  a  col- 
lection  of  materials ;  and  as  the  title  is  in  fact  different  from  the  volumes  above  men. 
iioned,  it  is  believed  that  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  are  given  by  adopting  the  present 
title  of  the  book. 

In  giving  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  several  towns,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  some,  that  an  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  Congregational  denomination.  In 
reference  to  this,  it  is  to  be  resiembered  they  are  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most 
numerous,  denomination  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  almost  all  the  town  histories 
which  have  appeared  have  been  written  by  clergymen  of  that  order ;  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  religious  histor}'  of  their  own  denomination  would  receive  their 
first  attention.  In  this  publication,  impartiality  has  been  attempted  ;  and  whenever 
authentic  accounts  of  other  denominations  have  been  obtained  they  have  been 
inserted.  Owing  to  prescribed  limits,  there  has  been  an  absolute  necessity  of  being 
brief  on  many  subjects  of  importance  :  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have  inserted.  There  are  materials  enough  to  have  extended  this  publi- 
cation far  beyond  its  present  limits ;  but  to  have  extended  it  to  more  than  one  volume 
would  have  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  general  circulation. 

The  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings  interspersed  throughout  the  book  wave, 
with  few  exceptions,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Before  deciding 
upon  the  correctness  of  these  representations,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  remember  that 
the  appearance  of  any  place  will  vary  considerably  as  it  is  viewed  from  dificrent 
points :  thus  a  north  view  will  appear  quite  different  from  one  taken  at  the  south.  A 
person  not  being  used  to  see  a  place  from  the  point  from  which  the  drawing  is  made, 
it  may  not  at  the  first  sight  be  readily  recognised.  Before  any  view  is  condemned  as 
being  incorrect,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  to  stand  on 
the  place  from  whence  the  drawing  was  made. 

In  giving  notices  of  distinguished  individuals,  a  limited  number  only  could  be 
inserted.  In  some  instances  the  information  respecting  some  to^\^[ls  may  have  been 
defective.  The  history  of  some  important  to^vns  may  apparently  not  have  received 
that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  is  owing  to  two  principal  reasons:  one 
is  the  failure  to  obtain  the  desired  information  after  the  attempt  was  made  j  the  other 
is  the  fact,  that  of  some  important  places  but  little  can  be  .said  which  would  be  of  general 
interest.  Amid  such  a  number  of  names,  dates,  &;c.,  it  is  probable  some  mistakes 
may  have  occurred.  A  certain  writer  defines  all  history  to  be  merely  "  an  approxima- 
tion towards  truth.'*  Though  this  humiliating  statement  cannot  be  fully  allowed,  yet, 
when  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human  is  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  it  may  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

,o««  J.  W.  B. 

ArifLi  1839. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


OUTLINE    HISTORY.  •^ 

Massachusetts,*  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  first  in  population  and  resources,  was  first  permanently  settled 
by  Euroipeans  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  civilized  people  who  visited 
the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  were  the 
Norwegians,  who  emigrated  firom  Iceland,  and  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  A.  D.  986.  From  this  place,  in  A.  D. 
1000,  a  ship,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  proceeded  southward 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  From  the  accoimt  of  their  voyage, 
which  is  still  preserved,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  sailed 
as  far  south  as  Narragansett  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  it  is 
supposed  they  passed  the  winter.  It  also  appears  that  after  this 
period  they  made  other  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  even  attempted 
settlements,  of  the  fate  of  which  we  have  no  information. 

About  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  sovereigns  maintained  a  despotic  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  subjects.  All  who  dissented  from  the  national 
creed  established  by  law  were  persecuted  with  great  rigor.  The 
avowed  maxim  in  that  age,  adopted  by  religious  as  well  as  political 
rulers,  was,  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  essential  to  the  peace 
of  society;  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  maintain  it  in  his  dominions,  by  the  force  of  law  and 
punishment 

In  1602,*  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  o£  England, 
called  Puritans,  (so  called  from  their  eflforts  to  preserve  purity  ii> 
divine  worship,)  werd  so  persecuted  on  accoimt  of  their  religious 
sentiments,  that  they  Were  compelled  to  take  measures  to  find 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  A  little  band  of  these  brethren  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  "io  walk  with  God  and  one 
another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to 
the  primitive  pattern,"  whatever  it  might  cost  them.  A  number 
of  ministers  entered  into  this  association,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning. 

Mr.  Robinson,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in 

*  This  word  was  the  name  for  an  Indian  tribe  who  lived  anmnd  the  vicinitjr  of 
Massachuietls  Bay.  The  word  IffasiOchusetUf  according  to  Bogcr  WiUiaas,  signi&ea, 
in  the  Indian  tegaage,  BUe-HiUi. 
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their  power,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  from  whence,  in  1609,  they  removed  to 
Leyden.  Here  they  hved  in  great  friendship  among  themselves 
and  their  neighbors,  until  they  removed  to  New  I^gland.  As 
early  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinson's  people  meditated  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons  of  their  removal  were,  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  their  youth,  which  were  in  dangei*of  being  corrupted  by 
the  dissolute  manners  of  their  neighbors,  the  Dutch ;  the  desire  of 
perpetuating  a  church  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted  after 
the  simple  and  pure  model  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ ;  and 
a  zeal  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  tlie  regions  of  the  new  world. 

These  reasons  having  been  duly  considered  by  the  church,  after 
aeeking  divine  direction  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  they  agreed  to 
come  over  to  America,  and  settle  in  a  distinct  body,  under  the 
general  government  of  Virginia.  They  also  agreed  that  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Robinson,  «houla  remain  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
church,  whether  they  chose  to  remain  at  Leyden,  or  to  come  over 
to  America.  In  1617  they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr. 
John  Carver  to  England,  t&  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  king  would  grant  them  hberty  of  conscience, 
if  tfiey  removed  to  their  territory.  The  Virginia  Company  were 
very  desirous  to  have  them  settle  within  the  limits  of  their  patent ; 
the  king,  however,  would  grant  no  public  recognition  of  religious 
liberty,  but  promised  that  if  they  oehaved  peaceably  he  would 
not  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments.  In 
February,  1619,  Mr.  Cushman  and  Mr.  Bradford  were  sent  to 
England,  where,  after  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the 
Virginia  Company  a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia.  .  This 
patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob,  a  religioaa 
gentleman  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  who  intended 
to  accompany  them,  but  was  providentially  detained.  This  patent 
therefore  was  never  used,  but  carried,  however,  to  Leyden,  with 
proposals  from  Mr.  Weston,  and  several  other  respectable  mer- 
chants and  fViends,  for  their  consideration,  with  a  request  that 
immediate  preparations  should  be  made  for  their  voyage. 

Aft6r  a  day  of  soliemn  prayer,  in  accordance  with  their  custom 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  important  concerns,  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Robinson  concluded  to  remove  to  America.  As  it  was  not 
convenient  for  all  of  them  to  go  at  once,  it  was  agreed  that  part  of 
their  niunber  should  go,  and  make  preparation  for  the  rest.  After 
due  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  should  remain  at  Leyden.  The 
other  part,  with  Mr.  Brewster  for  their  elder  and  teacher,  agreed 
to  be  the  first  adventurers.  A  small  ship,  of  about  sixty  tons, 
called  the  SpeecbceU,  was  now  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  Holland; 
another  of  about  one  himdred  and  eighty  tons,  called  the  May- 
flower^  was  hired  at  London.  "  All  other  matters  being  prepared, 
a  large  concourse  of  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  accom- 
panied the  adventurers  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  Delft  Haven ;  and 
the  night  preceding  their  embarkation  was  spent  in  tearful  prayers, 
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and  in  the  most  tender  and  friendly  i&terconrse.  The  next  day 
fair  wind  invited  their  departure.  The  parting  scene  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described.  Their  mutual  good  wishes,  their 
affectionate  and  cordial  embraces,  and  other  endearing  expressions 
of  christian  love  and  friendship,  drew  tears  even  from  the  stran- 
gers who  beheld  the  scene.  When  the  time  arrived  that  they  must 
part,  they  all,  with  tkeir  beloved  pastor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
with  eyes,  and  hands,  and  hearts  lifted  to  Heaven,  ffervently  com- 
mended their  adventuring  brethren  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing. 
Thus,  after  mutual  embraces,  accompanied  with  many  tears,  they 
bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them  a  last,  farewell/* 

Having  a  fair  wind,  "they  arrived  at  Southampton  about  the  2d 
of  July,  and  found  that  the  Mayflower  had  arrived  at  that  place 
fr«m  L^don,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarka^ 
tion.  They  iivided  themselves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each 
ship,^  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ^ptains,  each  company 
chose  a  governor,  and  two  or  three  assistants,  to  preserve  order 
and  distribute  provisions.  They  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the 
6th  of  Aagust.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  smallest 
ship  proved  so  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit 
On  the  21st  of  August,  they  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one 
hundred  leagues,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return  again,  when  the 
smaller  ship  was  left  behind  as  unfit  for  service.  Leaving  a  part 
of  tiie  company  which  had  embarked  in  the  smaller  vessel,  the- 
remainder  went  on  board  of  the  Mayflower.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  After  a  boisterous  passage, 
they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  the  next 
day  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of 
the  cape.  This  however  was  not  the  place  of  their  destination ; 
neither  was  it  within  the  limits  of  their  patent  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  have  been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  river;  but  it 
appears  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own, 
secretly  hired  the  master  of  Ihe  ship  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
and  then  to  conduct  them  to  these  northern  coasts,  and  there,  under 
the  pretence  of  shoals  and  winter,  to  discourage  them  in  venturing 
to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Finding  that  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  tfaffir  palrnt,  and 
consequently  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
they  concluded  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  government  for 
themselves.  Accordingly,"  before  landing,  having  devoutly  given 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  safe  arrival,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  eaniract,  to  which  they  all 
subscribed,  and  Mr.  John  Carver  was  unanimously  chosen  their  go- 
vernor for  the  first  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  contract, 
with  the  names  of  the  signers,  the  number  in  their  families,  &c. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under  «itten,  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  €6d,  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  fee,  having  nndertalicn,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  advancement  of  the  christian  faith  and  honor  of  onr  kiug  and  country,  a 
vojrage  to  plant  the  first  celony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,, 
•demnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  coycnant  and  coov 
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hint  ODTselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  onr  better  ordering  and  preserva- 
tion, andfc  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid  j  and  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
firom  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection  and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  dav  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  King  James  of  England^ 
France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth.  Anno  Domini 
1620." 
This  compact  was  subscribed  in  the  following  order  by 


Na  In  Family. 
Mr.  John  Carver,t  8 

Mr.  William  Bradford,!  2 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow,t  5 
Mr.  William  Brewster,!  6 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,t  6 

Capt.  Miles  Standish,t  2 
John  Alden,  1 

Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  2 

*  Mr.  Christopher  Mar- 
tin,t  4 

*  Mr.  William  Mullins,t  5 

*  Mr.  Waiiam  White,t  5 
(Besides  a  son  bom  in 

Cape  Cod  harbor,  and 
named  Peregrine) 
Mr.  Richard  Warreui        1 


No.  in  Family. 
John  Howland,  (of  Car- 
ver's family,) 

Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,t  8 

•  Edward  Tilly,t  4 

•  John  Tilly,t  3 
Francis  Cook,  2 

*  Thomas  Rogers,  2 

•  Thomas  Tinker,t  8 

•  John  Ridgdale,t  2 

♦  Edward  FuUer,t  3 

•  John  Turner,  3 
Francis  Eaton,t  3 

*  James  Chilton,t  3 

*  John  Crackston,  2 
John  BiUington,t  4 

*  Moses  Fletcher,  1 


No.  in  F«mll]r. 

♦  John  Goodman,  1 

♦  Degory  Priest,  1 

♦  Thomas  Williams,  1 
Gilbert  Winslow,  1 

♦  Edward  Margeson,         1 
Peter  Brown,  1 

•  Richard  Britterige,         1 
George  Souk,  (of  Edward 

Winslow's  family) 

•  Richard  Clarke,  1 
Richard  Grardiner,  i 

*  John  AUerton,  i 

*  Thomas  English,  I 
Edward  Dotey,  Edward 

Leister,   (both  of  Ste- 
phen Hopkins'  family.) 

This  brief,  and  comprehensive,  and  simple  instrument  established  a  most  important 
principle,  a  principle  wnich  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  democratic  institutions  of  Ame- 
lica,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  republic ;  and,  however  it  may  be  expanded  and  compli- 
cated in  our  various  constitutions,  however  unequally  power  mav  be  distinguished  m 
the  different  branches  of  our  various  governments,  has  imparted  to  each  its  strongest 
and  most  striking  characteristic. . 

Many  philosophers  have  since  appeared,  who  have,  in  labored  treatises,  endeavored 
to  prove  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  man  are  inalienable,  and  nations  have  bled 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  yet  in  this  dark  age,  the  age  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion, when  no  tongue  dared  to  assert,  and  no  pen  to  write,  this  bold  and  novel  doctrine, 
which  was  then  as  much  at  defiance  with  common  opinion  as  with  actual  power,  oi 
which  the  monarch  was  then  held  to  be  the  sole  fountain,  and  the  theory  was  univer- 
sal, that  all  popular  rights  were  granted  by  the  crown, — in  this  remote  wilderness, 
amongst  a  small  and  unknown  band  of  wandering  outcasts,  the  principle  that  the  wHl 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  shall  govern,  was  first  conceived,  and  was  first  practically 
exemplified. 

The  nilgnms,  from  their  notions  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, ana  that  pure  moral  feeling  which  is  the  offspring  of  true  religion,  discovered  a 
truth  in  the  science  of  government  which  had  been  concealed  for  ages.  On  the 
bleak  shoie  of  a  barren  wilderness,  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  with  the  blast  of  winter 
howling  around  them,  and  surrounded  with  dangers  in  their  most  awful  and  appall. 
ing  forms,  the  pilgrims  of  Leyden  laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. — BayJia, 
vol,  i.  p.  29. 

Government  being  thus  established,  their  next  object  was  to  find 
a  convenient  place  for  a  settlement.  On  the  same  day  sixteen  men, 
well  armed,  with  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  to  fetch  wood 
and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  havmg 
found  any  pers(m  or  habitation.  On  the  15th  of  November,  Miles 
Standish,  and  sixteen  armed  men,  in  searching  for  a  place  for  set- 
tlement, saw  five  or  six  Indians,  whom  they  followed  for  several 

t  Those  with  this  mark  brought  their  wives. 
Those  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  next  March  are  distinguished  by  an  asta- 
riflk. 
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miles,  until  night ;  but,  not  overtaking  them,  were  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  discovered  heaps,  one  of  which 
they  dug  open ;  but  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they  con- 
cluded these  were  Indian  graves.  In  different  heaps  of  sand  they 
also  foxmd  baskets  of  com,  a  quantity  of  which  they  took  away, 
to  the  amount  of  about  ten  bushels.  This  was  a  fortunate  disco- 
very; it  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  probably  saved 
the  infant  colony  from  famine.  They  made  diligent  inquiry  for 
the  owners  of  the  com,  whom  they  found,  and  afterwards  paid 
them  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Before  the  end  of  November, 
Peregrine  White,  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  White,  was 
bom,  being  the  first  child  of  European  parents  bom  in  New 
England. 

C^  the  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  men,  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish, 
and  others,  and  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay  in 
search  of  a  place  lor  a  settlement.  The  next  day  the  company 
divided;  and  some  travelled  on  the  shore,  whilst  the  others  coasted 
in  the  shallop.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  those  on  the  shore 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  their  arrows  at 
them;  they  however  instantly  fled  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mus- 
kets of  the  English.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth,  l^ing  Saturday, 
they  reached  a  small  island,  (since  called  Clark's  Island).  They 
reposed  themselves,  and  on  the  next  day  on  this  spot  they  kept 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  day  following,  December  11th,  O.  »., 
they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  "fit  for  shipping."  A  part 
of  their  number  landed  and  went  some  distance  into  the  coimtry. 
They  also  examined  the  land  near  the  shore,  and  found  it  had 
been  planted  with  Indian  corn  two  or  three  years  before.  A  beau- 
tiful brook  was  near,  and  a  number  of  springs  of  pure  water;  and 
judging  this  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  settlement,  they  returned  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship.  This  day  his  since  been 
considered  as  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Patfiers  landed  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth.  The  day  which  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  this  momentous  event,  is  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  N.  S.,  which  has  been  supposed  to  coirespond 
with  the  eleventh,  O.  S. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  they  began  to  cut  timber  and  provide 
materials  for  building.  This  business  found  them  employment, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  till  about  the  19th  of  February. 
The  whole  company,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  souls,  were 
divided  into  nineteen  families,  who  each  built  their  own  house  or 
hut ;  they  all,  however,  engaged  in  building  a  storehouse  twenty  feet 
square  for  common  use.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast, 
till  the  day  of  their  permanent  landing,  the  weather  was  often  stormy 
and  severe.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  exploring  the  coast, 
were  exposed  to  great  hardships  from  watchings  and  fastings,  wet 
and  cold.  During  the  month  of  December,  six  of  their  number 
died,  and  many  others  sickened  of  grievous  colds,  of  which  they 
never  recovered.     On  the  Lord's  day,  December  31st,  they  attend- 
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ed  public'  worship  for  the  first  time  on  shore,  and  named  the  place 
PlymoiUh;  partly  because  the  harbor  was  so  named  by  Capt. 
Smith,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1614,  and  partly  from  gratitude 
for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  from  Christian  uiends  at 
Pljrmouth,  the  last  port  in  Elngland  which  they  had  left. 

The  colonists,  on  the  .9th  of  January  1621,  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  their  town,  which  they  built  in  two  rows  of  houses 
for  greater  security.  On  the  14th,  their  common*  storehouse  took 
fire  from  a  spark  that  fell  on  its  thatched  roof,  and  was  entirely 
consumed;  but  providentially,  by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  contents  of  the  building,  so  necessary  for  tlieir  support, 
were  preserved.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  met  for  settling 
military  orders,  and  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  their  captain. 
The  settlers  suflered  extremely  this  month  by  sickness  and  aeath, 
and  no  less  than  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  Their  sufferings 
were  much  increased  by  the  want  of  well  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  sick ;  there  being  at  one  time  no  more  than  six  or  seven  in 
tolerable  health.  In  March,  1621,  fifty-five  only  survived  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  who  came  in  the  Mayflower. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  an  Indian  came  into  Plymouth  alone, 
and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calling  out  in  broken  English, 
"  Wehomey  Englishmen!  Welcome^  Englishmen T'  He  was  the 
first  of  the  natives  who  visited  them ;  his  name  was  Samosetj  and 
was  a  Sagamore  who  had  come  from  Monhiggo?i,  (a  place  now  in 
the  limits  of  Maine,)  where  he  had  learned  something  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  captains  of  the  fishing  vessels  who 
resorted  thither.  He  informed  the  Plymouth  people  that  the  place 
where  they  were  seated  was  called  by  the  Indians  Patnxet;  that 
all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague  about  four 
years  since ;  and  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman  nor  child 
remaining.  No  natives,  therefore,  were  dispossessed  of  their  land 
to  make  room  for  the  English,  excepting  by  the  providence  of  God, 
before  their  arrival.  , 

Samoset  was  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  settlers,  and  was 
disposed  to  preserve  an  intercourse  with  them ;  and  on  his  third 
viat  brought  Sqtianto^  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  basely 
carried  off  by  Capt.  Himt  in  1614,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
England.  These  Indians  informed  the  English  that  Massasoit, 
the  greatest  king  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  near,  with  a  train 
of  sixty  men.  The  meeting  between  him  and  the  English  was 
conducted  with  considerable  formality  and  parade.  They  entered 
into  a  friendly  treaty,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on 
both  sides,  to  punish  offenders,  to  restore  stolen  goods,  ,to  assist 
each  other  in  all  justifiable  wars,  to  promote  peace  among  their 
neighbors,  &c.  Massasoit  and  his  successors  for  fifty  years  invio- 
lably observed  this  treaty.  The  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of 
the  Plymouth  settlers  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Indians,  secured 
their  iriendship  and  alliance.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  no 
less  than  nine  sachems  declared  allegiance  to  king  James,  and 
Massasoit,  with  many  sachems  imder  him,  subscribed  a  writing 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  as  their  sovereign. 
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The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  May  12th, 
1621,  between  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Susanna  White. 
The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June, 
between  two  servants,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this 
disgraceful  offence,  they  were  formally  tried  before  the  whole  com* 
pany,  and  sentenced  to  have  "  their  heads  and  feet  tied  togetljer, 
and  so  to  be  twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink."  Such, 
however,  was  th*  painfulness  of  their  situation,  and  their  piteous 
entreaties  to  be  released,  that,  upon  promise  of  better  behavior  in 
future,  they  were  soon  released  by  the  governor.  The  colonists 
planted  twenty  acres  with  com,  of  which  they  had  a  good  crop. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manner  of  planting  by  Squanto;  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  trial  with  English  grain,  by  reason, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  bad  quality  of  the 
seed.  Governor  Carver  w?is  taken  sick  on  the  fifth  of  April,  while 
engaged  in  planting  corn,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  hiunility,  and 
benevolence.  He  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  expended  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his 
death,  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  chosen  governor,  and  by  renewed 
elections  continued  in  office  for  several  years. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  signed  a  patent  incor- 

E^rating  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquises  of  Buckingham  and 
amilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  With  thirty-four  others,  and  their  successors,  styling 
them  "  The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  Neto  Eng-^ 
land  in  America.''  To  this  council  he  granted  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  was  the  great  civil  basis  of  all  the 
grants  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards  divided. 
The  Plymouth  Council  retained  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
crown  until  the  year  1635,  when  they  resigned  their  charter. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  several  grants  of 
land  to  adventurers  who  proposed  to  settle  in  New  England. 
They  granted  New  Hampshire  to  Capt.  John  Mason  in  1621 — ^the 
Province  of  Maine  to  Sir  R,  Gorges  in  1622 — ^and  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others  in  162S. 

In  1622,  Mr.  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London,  having  procured 
for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  sent 
two  ships,  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle  a 

Elantation.  This  company  attempted  a  settlement  at  Weymouth, 
ut,  "  being  a  set  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardless  of  justice, 
provoked  the  Indians  by  stealing  their  com,  and  other  abuses,  to 
become  their  enemies,  and  occasioned  much  trouble,  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  Plymouth  settlers."  The  Indians  soon  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  settlement,  which  they  would  have 
effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  their  Plymouth 
friends.  « 

The  Plymouth  settlers  having  received   information  that  the 
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sachem  Mslssasoit  was  sick  and  apparently  near  death,  and  that  a 
Dutch  ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his  house,  the  governor  sent 
Edward  Winslow  and  John  Hambden  to  visit  him,  and  speak  with 
the  Dutch.  Having  Hobamack  for  their  guide,  they  reached  the 
residence  of  Massasoit,  whom  they  foimd  extremely  ill,  but,  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  Mr.  Winslow,  he  recovered.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  this  journey  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Winslow. 

"  The  next  day,  (March  1623)  about  one  of  the  clock,  we  came  to  a  ferry  in  Con- 
batant^s  country,  wnere,  upon  discharge  of  my  piece,  divers  Indians  came  to  us,  from 
a  house  not  fieir  off.  There  they  told  as  that  Massassowat  was  dead,  and  that  ilay 
buried ;  and  that  the  Dutch  would  be  gone  before  we  could  get  thither,  having  hove 
off  their  ship  already.  This  news  struck  us  blank  j  but  especially  Hobbamock,  who 
desired  we  might  return  with  all  speed.  I  told  him  I  would  first  think  of  it,  consider- 
ing now  that,  he  being  dead,  Conbatant  was  the  most  like  to  succeed  him,  and  that 
we  were  not  above  three  miles  from  Mattapuyst,  his  dwelling  place.  Although  he 
were  but  a  hollow-hearted  friend  toward  us,  I  thought  no  time  so  fit  as  this  to  enter 
into  more  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  sachems  thereabout  j  hoping, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  would  be  a  means,  in  that  unsettled  state,  to  settle 
their  affections  towards  us ;  and  though  it  were  somewhat  dangerous,  in  respect  of 
our  personal  safety,  because  myself  and  Hobbamock  had  been  employed  upon  a  ser- 
vice against  him,  which  he  might  now  filly  revenge ;  yet,  esteemmg  it  the  best 
means,  leaving  the  event  to  God  in  his  mercy,  I  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  if  mas- 
ter Hamden  and  Hobbamock  durst  attempt  it  with  me ;  whom  I  found  willing  to  that 
or  any  other  course  might  tend  to  the  genera]  good.     So  we  went  towards  Mattapuyst. 

'<In  the  way,  Hobbamock,  manifesting  a  troubled  spirit,  brake  forth  into  these 
speeches:  ^Neen  icomasu  SagimuSj  neen  womasu  SagimuSf  &c.,-— My  loving  sachem, 
my  loving  sachem  !  Many  have  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee.'  And,  turning  to 
me,  he  said  whilst  I  lived  I  should  never  see  his  like  amongst  the  Indians ;  saying 
he  was  no  liar;  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  pas- 
sion he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy  to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him ; 
ruled  by  reason  in  such  measure  as  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men ; 
and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than  others  did  with  many ; 
truly  loving  where  he  loved  ;  yea,  he  feared  we  had  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among 
the  Indians  ;  showing  how  he  ofttimes  restrained  their  malice,  &c.j  continuing  a  long 
speech,  with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  unfeigned  sorrow^  as  it  would  have  made 
the  hardest  heart  relent. 

*^At  length  we  came  to  Mattapuyst,  and  went  to  the  sachimo  ccmaeoy  for  so  they  called 
the  sachem's  pl£u:e  though  they  call  an  ordinarv  house  tciteo  ;  but  Conbatant,  the 
sachem,  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Puckanokick,  which  was  some  five  or  six  miles  off. 
The  squa  sachenij  for  so  they  call  the  sachem's  wife,  gave  us  friendly  entertainment. 
Here  we  inquu^d  again  concerning  Massa.ssowat :  they  thought  him  dead,  but  knew 
no  certainty.  Whereupon  I  hired  one  to  go,  with  all  expedition,  to  Puckanokick,  that 
we  might  know  the  certainly  thereof,  and  withal  to  acquaint  Conbatant  with  our  there 
being.  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-setting  the  messenger  returned^  and  told  us 
that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  though  there  was  no  hope  we  should  find  him  living.  Upon 
this  we  were  much  revived,  and  set  forward  with  all  speed,  though  it  was  late  within 
night  ere  we  got  thither.  About  two  of  the  clock,  that  afternoon,  the  Dutchmen 
departed ;  so  that  in  that  respect  our  journey  was  frustrate. 

"  When  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  house  so  full  of  men,  as  we  could  scarce  get 
in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make  waj  for  us.  There  were  they  in 
the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making  such  a  hellish  noise  as  it  distempered  us 
that  were  well,  and  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six 
or  eight  women,  who  chafed  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  EngKsh, 
were  come  to  see  him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone, 
he  asked  who  wns  come.  They  told  him  Winsnow,  for  they  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  /,  but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof.  He-  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I  took. 
Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  Keen  Winsnon  f  which  is  to  say.  Art  thoa 
Winslow  ?  I  answered,  Ahhe,  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  doubled  these  words :  Malta 
neen  wonckaiet  namen,  Winsnow !  that  is  to  say^  0  Winslow,  I  shall  never  see  thee 
again. 
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«Then  leaUed  Hobbamock,  and  desired  him  to  tell  M^ssassowat,  that  th6  governor, 
hearing  of  his  sickness,  was  sorry  for  the  same ;  and  though,  by  reason  of  many  busi- 
nesses, he  could  not  come  himself,  yet  he  sent  me  with  such  things  for  him  as  he 
thought  most  likely  to  do  him  good  in  this  extremity ;  and  wheiyof  if  he  pleased  to 
take,  I  would  presently  give  him ;  which  he  desired;  and  having  a  confection  of  many 
comfortable  conserves,  on  the  point  of  my  knife,  I  gave  him  some,  which  I 
could  scarce  ^et  through  his  teeth.  When  it  was  dissolved  in  his  mouth,  ha 
swallowed  the  juice  of  it ;  whereat  those  that  were  about  him  much  rejoiced,  saying 
he  had  not  swallowed  anything  in  two  days  before.  Then  I  desired  to  see  his  monthi 
which  was  exceedingly  furred,  and  his  tongue  swelled  in  such  a  manner  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  hsn  to  eat  such  meat  as  they  had,  his  passage  being  stopped  up.  Then  I 
washed  his  mouth,  and  scraped  his  tongue,  and  got  abundance  of  corrupticm  out  of 
the  same.  After  which  I  gave  him  more  of  the  confectioni  which  he  swallowed  with 
more  readiness.  Then  he  desired  to  drink.  I  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water,  and  gave 
him  thereof.    Within  half  an  hour  this  wrought  a  great  alteration  in  him,  in  the  eves 

of  all  that  beheld  him.    Presently  after  his  sight  began  to  come  to  him Tnen 

I  giure  him  more,  and  told  him  of  a  mishap  we  had,  in  breaking  a  bottle  of  drink, 
which  the  governor  also  sent  him,  saying,  if  he  would  send  any  of  his  men  to 
Patuxet,  I  would  send  for  more  of  the  same ;  also  for  chickens  to  make  him  broth^ 
atid  for  other  things,  which  I  knew  were  good  for  him  ;  and  would  stay  the  return  of 
his  messenger,  if  he  desired.  This  he  took  marvellous  kindly^  and  appointed  some, 
who  were  ready  to  go  by  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  agamst  whicn  time  I  mads 
ready  a  letter,  declaring  therein  our  good  success,  the  stale  of  his  body,  &c.,  desiring 
to  send  such  things  as  I  sent  for,  and  such  physic  as  the  surgeon  durst  administer  to 
him. 

''  He  requested  me  that,  the  day  following,  I  would  take  my  piece,  and  kill  him  aotsm 
fowl,  and  make  him  some  English  pottage,  such  as  he  had  eaten  at  Plymouth ;  which 
I  promised.  AAer,  his  stomach  coming  to  him,  I  must  needs  make  him  some  without 
fowl,  before  I  went  abroad,  which  somewhat  troubled  me ;  but  being  I  must  do  some- 
what, I  caused  a  woman  to  bruise  some  com,  and  take  the  flour  from  it,  and  set  over 
the  grit,  or  broken  com,  in  a  pipkin,  for  they  have  earthen  pots  of  all  sizes.  When 
the  day  broke,  we  went  out,  it  being  now  March,  to  seek  herbs,  but  could  not  find  any 
but  strawberry  leaves,  of  which  I  gathered  a  handful,  and  put  into  the  same :  and  be- 
cause I  had  nothing  to  relish  it,  I  went  forth  again,  and  pulled  up  a  sassafras  root, 
and  sliced  a  piece  thoreof,  and  boiled  it,  till  it  had  a  good  relish,  and  then  took  it  out 
again.  The  broth  being  boiled,  I  strained  it  through  my  handkerchief,  and  gave  him 
at  least  a  pint,  which  he  drank,  and  tiked  it  very  well.  After  this  his  sight  mended 
more  and  more ;/...».  and  he  took  some  rest ;  insomuch  as  we  with  admiration 
blessed  Ood  for  giving  -  his  blessing  to  such  raw  and  ignorant  means,  making  no 
doubt  of  his  recovery,  himself  and  all  of  them  acknowledging  us  the  instruments  of 
his  preservation.  That  morning  he  caused  me  to  spend  in  going  from  one  to  another 
amon^t  those  that  were  sick  in  the  town,  requesting  me  to  wash  their  mouths  also, 
and  give  to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  that  they  were  good 
folk.  This  pains  I  took  with  willingness,  though  it  were  much  offensive  to  me,  not 
being  accustomed  with  such  poisonous  savors. 

"  The  messengers  were  now  returned,  but  finding  his  stomach  come  to  him,  he  would 
taet  have  the  chickens  killed,  but  kept  them  for  breed.  Neither  durst  we  give  him 
any  ph3rsic,  which  was  then  sent,  because  his  body  was  so  much  altered  since  our 
instructions  ;  neither  saw  we  any  need,  not  doubling  now  of  his  recovery,  if  he  were 
careful.  Many,  whilst  we  were  there,  came  to  see  him  j  some,  by  their  report,  from 
a  place  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  his  recovery,  he  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches :  '  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love  me  j  and  whilst  I  live, 
I  will  never  forget  this  kindness  they  have  showed  me.*  Whilst  we  were  there,  our 
entertainment  exceeded  all  other  strangers." — Good  News  from  New  England, 

Massasoit,  gratefully  impressed  with  the  kind  offices  performed 
by  Winslow,  revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusett  Indians  against 
Weston's  people  at  Wessagiisset,  and,  lest  the  English  at  Plymouth 
should  avenge  their  countrymen,  they  were  also  to  be  destroyed : 
and  he  advised  them  to  kill  the  conspirators,  as  the  only  means  or 
security.  The  governor,  on  receiving  this  inteUigence,  which  was 
confirmed  by  other  evidences,  dispatched  Capt.  Standish  with 
eight  men,  in  order,  if  a  plot  should  be  discovered,  to  fall  on  th0 
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oon8{ttratars.  Standish  sailed  to  the  Massachusetts,  where  the 
natives,  suspecting  his  design,  insulted  and  threatened  him. 
WAtohing  his  Q{>portunity,  when  four  of  the  principal  conspiratom 
were  ift  a  room  with  about  the  same  number  or  his  own  men, 
he  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  whde.  This  sudden  and  unexpectedexecution  so  terrified 
the  other  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join  with  the  Massachusetts 
in  thp  conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  their  houses  and  fled  ^o  swamps 
and  desert  placei^,  where  they  contracted  diseases  which  proved 
mortal  to  many  of  them,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  sachems. 

The  feme  of  the  plantation  at  Plymouth-  being  spread  in  the 
west  of  England,  Mr.  White,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  1634,  excited  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  to  attempt 
another  settlement  in  New  England.  They  accordingly,  on  a 
common  stock,  sent  over  several  persons,  who  began  a  plantation 
at  Cape  Ann.  In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the 
colony,  arrived  in  the  ship  Charity,  and,  together  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the 
first  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  At  the  close  of 
this  year  (1624)  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling-houses. 
Their  stock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  swine  and 
poultry.  Their  town  was  pallisadoed  about  half  a  mile  in  compass. 
On  a  hill  in  the  town,  they  had  a  fort  weH  built  of  wood,  and  a 
watch-tower.  This  year  they  freighted  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons. 

The  year  1625  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  March,  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  ase.  He  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  and  hi£[hly 
esteemed.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  children,  and  most  of  his 
ccmgregation,  came  and  joined  their  brethren,  the  colonists  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1630,  when  the  plantation  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  souls,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  William 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  This  patent  con- 
finned  their  title  to  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  lines  drawn  west  from  the  rivulet 
Connohasset,  and  north  from  the  river  of  Narragansett,  which 
lines  meet  in  a  point,  comprehending  all  the  country  then  called 
Pokanokit.  In  the  same  patent  was  granted  a  largie  tract  border- 
ing on  the  river  Kennebec,  (now  in  the  state  of  Maine,)  where 
they  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs.  This  patent 
passed  the  king's  hand,  but,  on  account  of  the  agents  of  the  colony 
inserting  a  clause  without  their  advice,  the  patent  was  never 
finished,  and  they  remained  without  a  charter  until  they  were 
incoTMrated  with  Massachusetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Pl3rmouth  was  a  govemmwit  defado^  and  considered  as  such 
by  king  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  sent  them  at 
various  times,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Massachusetta 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Plymouth  Comicil  sealed  a 
patait  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of 
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New  En^aad  ineluded  betwcien  a  line  drawn  thsee  nule&eouth  of 
Charles  liyer,  and  another  ttneeiniles  north  of  the  riTer  Merrimac, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Somh  sea.  A  toys!  chMter,  givinff  p<yw- 
^la  of  government,  passed  the  seals  March  AHiy  16^  At  this 
pwod  a  few  scattering  settlements  only  had  heen  made  in  Massa^^ 
ehnsetts  Bay.  In  the  summer  of  16S8^  Mr.  Ekidicotl,  <m8  of  tbi 
•riginal  planters,  with  a  small  cotony,  was  sent  over  to  begin  a 
^antaticxa  at  Naumkeagj  (now  Satem).  The  June  foUowing. 
about  two  hundred  persons,  with  four  ministers,  came  oret  am 
JMned  Mr.  Endicott's  colony ;  and  the  next  year  die^  ferattd  them- 
sehres  into  a.  church,  being  the  first  church  gathered  in  tbe  osiginid 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  in  New  England ;  th& 
ehureh  at  Plymouth  being  gathered  eight  yearabefeie.  In  1630, 
seventeen  ^ips  came  over  to  Massachusetts  from  diffexuat  posts  itt 
England,  with  more  than  fifte^i  hundred  passengers,  among  whom, 
were  many  persons  of  distinction.  Many  of  these  perscms  wem- 
from  illustrious  and  noble  &milies.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  their  suiSerings  for  the  first  year  weioe 
very  great,  and  proved  &tal  to  many ;  among  others  to  the  lady 
Arabella,  who  '^  came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasuie,  in 
the  family  ef  a  noble  earl,  into  a  wildemessof  wants.''  She  died 
at  Salem,  wh««  she  first  landed,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband, 
ovowome  with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  About  this 
time  settlements  were  made  at  Charlestown,  Doechester,  Cam- 
bridge, Bioxbury  and  Boston.  The  first  Genesal  CouFt  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  h^ld  October  19th,  1630,  at  Boston,  by  Hie  fieesMn 
of  the  corporation  at  large.  At  this  court  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
future,  the  freemen  should  ehoose  the  assistants,  and  that  (he 
assistants  riiould  ehoose  from  among  themselves  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor.  The  court  of  assistants  were  to  have  the  power 
of  ms^ing  laws  and  appointing  officers.  Being  desirous  of  esta- 
Uishing  a  idigiaiis  commonwealth,  they  ordained  ^'  that  none  but 
^moh  members  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
poUtic,"  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting. 

In  1632  and  1633  great  numbers  of  emigrants  eame  over  to  New 
Bnglaud.  Sueh  was  the  tide  of  emigratibn,  that  the  king  in  coun- 
qU  issued  an  order  in  February,  1633,  to  prevent  it  NotwiA- 
standing  this  <Hrder,  Messrs.  CottcMfi,  Hooker,  and  Stcme,  three  ami* 
nent  miaisteii^  who  wei>e  ccmsid^red  the  most  faaoous  pillars  of 
the  ehurches,  cacne  over  this  ysear,  with  two  hundred  emtgrants, 
and  landed  ai  Boston.  Mr.  OotUm  settled  at  Boston,  the  o&er 
two  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hooker,  with  one  hundred  others,  re- 
moved iu  1636,  and  settled  Hartford  in  Connecticnt.  In  1634,  it 
WHS  found  so  very  inconvenient  for  all  the  freemen  taajisemblo  in 
one  jiace  and  transact  their  business,  the  n^odo  of  legislation  was 
altered  by  the  general  consent  of  the  towns.  Utey  delegated  to 
twenty-four  representatives  the  authority  granted  by  the  charter  to 
the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  appellation  of  General  Court, 
which  had  been  applied  to  all  the  freemen  when  assembled,  was 
now  transferred  to  their  representatives.    It  was  during  this  yea*^ 
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(1634)  that  Roger  Williams,  the  minister  of  Salem,  having  occa- 
sioned disturbances  by  tenets  considered  not  only  heretical,  but 
seditious,  and  being  found  irreclaimable,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
ook>ny.  He  retired  to  Rehoboth,  which  was  th«i  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Plymouth.  In  1635,  there  came  to  Massachusetts  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  from  England,  among  whom  were 
Hugh  Peters,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  Mr. 
Vane,  afterwards  ^ir  Henry  Vane,  who  acted  a  conspituous  part 
during  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Mr.  Vane  was  made 
governor  of  the  colony  the  year  after  his  arrival.  His  popuiarky, 
however,  was  transient.  During  his  administrati<m,  in  1636,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  eloquence,  held  weekly 
meetings  for  persons  of  her'  own  sex,  in  which  she  commented  on 
the  sermcms  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  advanced  mystical  and 
extravagant  doctrines.  These  spread  rapidly  among  the  people, 
and  many  became  converts,  among  whom  were  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  two  distinguished  ministers. 
Great  excitement  was  produced  among  the  people,  the  final  result 
of  which  was,  a  synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  1637j  where  were  assembled  both  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  churches,  and  magistrates,  who,  after  three  weeks'  disputa- 
tion, obndemneid  as  erroneous  upwards  of  eighty  opinions,  said  to 
have  been  maintained  by  persons  in  the  country.  In  consequence 
erf  this,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  some  of  her  principal  followers  were 
sentenced  to  banishment  She,  with  her  husband  and  family, 
Temoved  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinson  <lied. 
She,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the 
Dutch  country  beyond  New  Haven,  where  she  was  killed,  with  all 
her  family,  being  sixteen  in  number,  except  one  daughter,  who  was 
carried  into  captivity. 

The  year  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  Pequot  war  in  Coti- 
necticut,  in  which  were  killed  five  or  six  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
warlike  Pequots  were  mostly  destroyed.  This  first  war  with  the 
Indians  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes,  that  for 
forty  years  afterwards  they  never  openly  commenced  hostilities 
with  die  English.  In  1640,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  England 
ceased.  Persecution  having  ceased  in  England,  the  motives  for 
coming  to  New  England  were  removed.  They  who  then  professed 
to  give  the  best  account,  say  that  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
ships,  whioh  were  the  whole  ntunber  from  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  there  arrived  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  passengers, 
men,  wcmien,  and  chiWren,  perhaps  about  four  thousand  families. 
After  this  period  it  is  supposed  that  for  a  long  time  afterwanhi 
more  persons  returned  to  England,  than  came  from  England  to 
the  colonies.  "  Such,  however,  were  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  emigrants,  such  the  power  over  difficulties,  which  their  reso- 
lute minds,  and  bodies  hardened  by  labor,  had  imparted  to  them, 
that  they  continued  to  increase  witti  astonishing  rapidity  in  wealth 
and  numbers." 

In  1643,  four  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Con« 
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necticnt,  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  united  in  a  confederacy  foi* 
mutual  protection  and  assistance.  The  articles  of  union  and  con- 
federation were  signed  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  union,  were,  the  danger  from  the  Indians, 
from  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  from  the  French ;  also  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  mother  country  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack.  By  the  articles  of  the  ccmfederation,  each 
colony  "v^s  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble 
by  rotation  in  the  respective  colonies,  and  were  empowered  to 
enact  ordinances  of  general  concern ;  and  in  case  of  invasion  each 
colony  was  bound  to  furnish  a  stipulated  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  The  commissioners  who  formed  the  imion,  declared,  that, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  they  be  and  continue 
one ;  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  JSngland.  This  union  rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to 
their  enemies,  and  secured  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  country. 

The  first  Instance  on  record  in  Massachusetts  of  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, was  in  1648,  when  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  was  indict- 
ed for  a  witch,  foimd  guilty,  and  executed,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  England  against  this  crime.  "She  was  charged  with 
having  such  a  malignant  touch,  that  if  she  laid  her  hands  iipon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  anger,  they  were  seized  presently  with 
deafness,  vomiting,  or  other  sickness,  or  some  violent  pains." 
Since  the  year  1634,  committees,  consisting  of  ministers  and  prin- 
cipal laymen,  were  appointed  almost  every  year,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.  Mean- 
while, laws  of  the  greatest  necessity  had  been  successively  enacted. 
This  year  f  1648)  the  whole  were  collected,  ratified  by  the  court, 
and  printed.  In  civil  actions,  equity,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  their  rule  of  determining. 
In  punishins  offences,  they  professed  to  be  governed  by  the  judi- 
cial law  of  Moses,  but  no  farther  than  those  laws  were  of  a  moral 
nature.  Many  of  their  sentences  previous  to  their  having  a  regu- 
lar code  of  laws,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
large  family  of  children  and  servants,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  from  among  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  are 
taken  from  the  public  records* 

Josias  Plaistowe,  for  stealing  four  baskets  of  com  thnn  the  Indians,  is  ordered  to 
return  them  eight  baskets/  to-  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  used  to  be.* 

Captain  Stone,  for  abasing  Mr.  I^dlow,  and  caning  him  justass,  is  fined  one  hun- 
dred  pounds,  and  prohibited  frpm  coming  within  the  patent,  without  the  governor's 
leave,  upon  pain  or  death. 

Serjeant  Perkins  ordered  to  carry  forty  turfs  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk. 

Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion  in  taking  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  ^d  four- 
pence  for  the  wood-work  of  Boston  stocks,  is  fined  five  pounds,  and  ordered  to  sit  one 
nour  in  the  stocks. 

•  They  were  very  careful  to  give  no  tillear  where  they  were  not  due.  In  a  list  of 
one  honored  fireemen  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  five  distinguished  by  Mr.,  although 
they  were  meu  of  some  sabstaace,  Ooodman  and  goodwi/t  were  the  common  appeUa- 
tions. 
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Capt.  hovel  adHKmishad  to  take  hee4  of  light  carriaga. 

Thomas  Petit,  for  sasincion  of  slander,  idleness  and  stabbomnesS|  is  oensured  to 
be  severely  whipped  and  to  be  kept  in  hold. 

Catharine,  the  wife  of  Richard  Comiidi,  "was  found  sospidoiis  of  inoontiiieiicy,  nmA 
sehonsly  admcMiished  to  take  heed. 

Daniel  Clarke,  found  to  be  an  immoderate  drinker,  was  fined  forty  shillings. 

John  Wedgewood,  for  being  in  the  company  of  drunkards,  to  be  set  in  the  stocks. 

John  Eitchin,  for  showing  books  whiok  ne  was  commanded  to  bnng  to  the  gorei^nor, 
and  forbidden  to  8k>w  them  to  any  other,  aad  yet  showed  theai,  was  £aad  ten  shU- 
lings. 

Robert  Shorthose,  for  swearing  by  the  blood  of  God,  was  sentenced  to  hare  his 
tongue  put  into  a  cleft  stick,  and  to  stand  so  for  the  space  of  half  an  hoar. 

Great  numbers  of  the  like  kind  might  be  added. — HuUkmaom^f  Hist,  •f  Mau^  vol.  i. 
p.  436. 

About  this  period,  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  "  after  the 
manner  of  Russians  and  barbarous  Indians,"  as  Gov.  Endicott 
and  others  termed  it,  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  says  "  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair."  The 
rule  in  New  England  was,  that  ncme  should  wear  their  hair  below 
their  ears.  In  a  clergyman  it  "was  peculiarly  offensive,  as  they 
were  required  to  go  with  open  ears.  A  few  years  before  this, 
tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  the  smoke,  in  some 
manuscripts,  is  compared  to  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Some  of  the  clergy  fell  into  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  tobacco, 
by  an  act  of  government,  "was  set  at  liberty." 

The  trade  of  the  colony  increasing,  especially  with  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  bucaneers  or  pirates  at  this  time  were  numerous, 
and  part  of  the  wealth  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  aB 
what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  being  brought  into  New  England 
in  bullion,  "it  was  thought  necessary,  for  preventing  fmud  in 
money,"  to  erect  a  mint  for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three- 
pences, with  no  other  impression  at  first  than  N.  £.  on  the  one 
side,  and  XII.,  VI.,  or  III.  on  the  other ;  but  in  October.  1661,  the 
court  ordered  that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  aouble  rine 
with  this  inscription,  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  and 
New  England  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  the  other  side.*  TTie 
annexed  cut  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  coins. 


*  The  first  money  being  coined  in  1652,  the  same  date  was  continued  upon  aU  that 
mas  struck  for  thirty  years  afterwards.  No  other  colony  ever  presumed  to  coin  metal 
into  money.  A  very  large  anm  was  coined,  and  the  mint-master  made  a  large  fortune 
by  it,  as  he  was  allowed  to  take  fifteen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings  for  the 
tremble  of  coining,  dec.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  Mr.  Sewall,  who  married  hifc 
only  daughter,  received  with  her  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  New  England  shillings.- 
MtUchmsam't  But,  vol.  I.  p.  178. 
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Ih  the  year  16B6  began  what  ib  generally  called  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers.  The  first  who  openly  professed  their  principles 
in  the  colony  were  Mary  Fisher  cuid  Ann  Austin,  who  came  from 
Barbadoes  in  July  of  tliis  year.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  nine  others 
arrired  in  a  ship  from  London.  Being  brought  before  the  court 
of  assistants  on  the  8th  of  September,  they  affirmed  they  wetB 
sent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  sins.  Being  questioned 
how  they  could  make  it  aj^pear  that  God  had  sent  them,  they, 
after  a  pause,  replied,  that  they  had  the  same  call  that  Abraham 
had  to  go  out  of  his  coimtry.  To  other  questions  they  cave  rude 
and  contemptuous  answers,  which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  com- 
mitting them  to  prison.  A  great  niunber  of  their  books,  which 
they  intended  to  circulate  over  the  country,  were  seized  and  re- 
served for '  the  fire.  Soon  afler  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
from  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  several  gentlemen  accom- 
panying him,  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
pirison,  railing  and  reviling  him,  saying,  "  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art 
an  oppressor,''  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him. 
She  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  filled  with  opprobrious  language. 
The  governor  sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his  own  house, 
and,  with  a  number  of  ministers,  endeavored  with  much  tenderness 
and  moderation  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  Sie,  however, 
sailed  upcm  them,  caHing  them  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
Baal's  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  &c. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  made  in  the  laws 
fcr  the  punishmenf  of  Quakers;  but,  in  virtue  of  a  law  which 
had  been  made  segainst  heretics  in  general,  the  court  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  them  all.  Afterwards  other  severe  laws 
were  enacted,  among  which  were  the  following :  any  Qiuaker,  after 
file  first  ccmviotion,  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  for  the 
second  the  o^er;  a  wolnan,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped; 
Mid  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  October,  1658,  after  much 
opposition  by  members  of  the  court,  they,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  <mly,  passed  a  law  for  punishing  with  death  all  Quakers  who 
should  return  into  their  jurisdiction  after  banishment.  Under  this 
law  four  persons  were  executed.  The  friends  of  the  Quakers  in 
England  now  interposed,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king, 
September  9th,  1661,  requiring  that  a  stop  should.be  put  to  all 
capital  or  corporeal  punishments  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers, 
and  that  such  as  were  obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  England.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  all  disturbances  by  degrees  subsided. 

Much  censure  hoB  heen  passed  upon  the.  New  England  colonies 
for  their  severe  laws  against  those  caHing  themselves  Quakers ; 
3ret  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  in  England  against  them, 
at  this  period,  were  severe,  and  although  none  were  put  to  death 
by  publie  execution,  yet  many  were  confined  in  prisons,  where 
they  died,  in  consequence  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  One  principal 
thmg  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many,  in  this  pre- 
sent age,  is  the  supposition  that  those  who  suffered  the  punishment 
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of  the  law  were  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
respectable  and  worthy  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  a  mistake ;  many  who  went  by  this  name  at 
that  period  may  be  considered  as  fanatics,  and  proper  subjects  of 
a  madhouse.  The  following  instances  of  their  conduct  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  madness.  '^  Some  at  Salem,  Hampton, 
Newbury,  and  other  places,  coming  into  the  congregations  and 
calling  to  the  minister  in  time  of  public  worship,  declaring  their 
preaching,  &c.,  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Thomas  New- 
house  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston,  with  a  couple  of 
glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  threat- 
ened, '  Thus  wiU  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces,^  Another  time, 
M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and  black  as  a  coal. 
Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of  Salem  as  naked,  as 
she  came  into*the  world."*  "  That  some  provision  was  necessary 
against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  disturbers  of  civil  peace 
and  order,  every  one  will  allow ;  but  such  sanguinary  laws  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to  be  defend^." 

The  year  1675  is  memorable  for  a  war  with  the  Indians,  called 
King  Philip^s  War,  which  was  the  most  general  and  destructive 
ever  sustained  by  the  infant  colonies.  Fliilip  resided  at  Mount 
Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Massasoit,  with  whom  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  made  a  treaty 
fifty  years  before.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  war,  he  wa« 
jealous  of  the  whites.  His  object  appears  to  have  been,  te  unite 
all  the  Indian  tribes  to  make  a  combined  eSpri  to  exterminate  tbm 
colonists,  and  thus  preserve  their  hunting  grounds  and  indepen- 
dence. The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of 
three  Indians  by  the  English,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to  murder 
Sausaman,  a  Christian  Indian,  who  had  informed  tlie  whites  c^ 
the  plot  Philip  was  forming  against  them.  Philip,  to  avenge  thw 
deaths,  commenced  hostilities,  and  by  his  influence  drew  into  the 
war  most  of  the  tribes  in  New  England.  The  Indians,  at  this 
period,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  war  soon 
became  general.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
the  people  of  Swanzey,  as  they  were  returning  from  public  wor- 
ship ;  eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed.  Brookfield,  in  Worcester 
county,  was  next  attacked,  and  every  house  burnt  but  one. 
During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  Nortb- 
field,  on  Connecticut  river,  were  attacked ;  many  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed. 

In  the  winter  was  the  celebrated  expedition  against  the  Narragansetts,  who  had 
given  indications  of  their  favorable  disposition  to  Philip.  The  active  co-operation  of 
that  powerful  tribe,  notwithstanding  their  treaty  in  July  and  subsequent  paciiic  assur- 
ances, was  seriously  ai^rehended.  A  thousand  men  were  raised  by  order  of  the 
commissionen}  of  the  Imued  Colonies  for  this  important  service.  Six  companies  from 
Massachusetts,  witi^  a  troop  of  horse,  were  under  the  command  of  Major  Appleton. 
Five  companies  from  Connecticut  were  led  by  Major  Treat.  The  two  companies 
fivsn  Plymouth  were  under  Major  Bradford.    Governor  Winslow  was  commander-in 

*  HutchinsoDi  vol.  i.,  p.  203  and  204. 
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«iiiefy  by  appointment  fW>m  the  commissioners.  The  preparation  and  the  march  of 
this  army,  die  most  considerable  that  Ifew  England  had  then  seen,  were  most  prompt 
aad  persevering.  In  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  a 
formidable  foe,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  his  wilderness  retreat.  The  attack  on 
the  enemy's  fort,  December  19th,  (O.  S.,)  was  completely  successful.  It  was  a  conn- 
terpart  to'  the  memorable  exploit  against  the  Pequols,  forty  years  before,  by  the  men 
of  Connecticat.  A  day  of  horrible  conflagration  and  slaughter  inflicted  a  blow,  from 
which  the  Narragansett  nation  never  recovered.  Seven  huadred  of  their  fightiny 
men  fell  in  the  action,  aftd  it  was  computed  that,  at  least,  three  hundred  more  died  of 
their  wounds  and  from  the  hardships  which  ensued.  Such  are  the  numbers  given  by 
Hubbard,  in  his  Narrative,  derived  from  the  confession  of  Potock,  one  of  the  Indiaa 
diiefa,  afterwards  taken  at  Rhode  Island,  and  put  to  death  in  Boston.  It  was  a  dear* 
bought  victory  to  the  assailants.  Five  brave  captains  were  slain  in  the  action :  Da- 
venport of  Boston,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Davenport,  distinguished  in  the  Fequot  wan 
Johnson  of  Roxbury,  Crardner  of  Salem,  QalTop  of  New  London,  and  Marshall  of 
Windsor.  Captain  Sieley*  of  Stratford  was  mortaHy  woanded,  and  bved  but  a  few 
days  after  the  fight.  The  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants  was  eightv-five 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Amon^  the  wounded  were  Major 
BradforSl  and  Captain  Church,  of  Pljrmouth  Colony,  and  Lieut.  Upham  of  Massachn* 
setta.  The  latter  died  of  his  wound  some  months  afterward.  S.  Qorham  of  Barnsta- 
ble, captain  of  one  of  Plymouth  Colony  companies,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died 
on  the  expedition.  Church  was  a  volunteer,  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  narrative, 
rode  in  the  general's  gnard.  He  pointedly  eondeinns  the  burning  the  wigwams  in  the 
fort,  which  would  have  afibrded  a  oonfortable  shelter  to  the  troops.  For  want  of  such 
aoconunodation,  they  were  compelled,  immediately  aAer  tiie  action,  to  perform  a  severs 
march  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  in  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  to  wickford.  Tius 
march  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  wounded  men.  Many  of  them  died  on  the 
wa^,  or  soon  aftem^ard.  None  of  them  could  have  their  wounds  dressed  until  thMj 
asnved  at  bead-quarters. — Davis^  BdUian  (^  New  £ngkmd  Hemeriali  432  p. 

From  this  blow,  called  the  SwcBtnp  Fight^  the  Indians  never 
recovered.  They  were  not  yet,  however,  effectually  subdued. 
During  the  winter,  the  savages  continued  murdering  and  burn- 
ing. The  towns  of  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Groton, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  wholly,  destroyed. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  the  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the 
Indian  power,  by  the  death  of  king  Philip,  who  was  killed  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope.  In  this  distress- 
ing war,  the  English  lost  six  hundred  men,  tlie  flower  of  their 
strength ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  consumed. 

In  the  heiglit  of  the  distress  of  PhiUp'a  war,  and  while  the  colony 
was  contending  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  com- 
plahits  were  renewed  in  England,  which  struck  at  the  powers  of 
government.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  followed  from  time 
to  time,  until  1684,  when  judgment  was  given  against  the  charter. 
In  1686,  in  May,  a  commissioner  arrived,  appointing  a  president 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  admi- 
nistration of  government.  This  admmistration  was  short,  and 
productive  of  no  grievances.  In  December,  of  tlie  same  year.  Sir 
Edmund  Atidross  arrived  with  a  commission  from  king  James,  for 
the  government  of  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Connecticut.     His  kind  professions  for  a  while  encouraged  the 

♦  Seeley  of  New  Havea.  * 
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hopes  of  the  people ;  he,  however,  soon  threw  oif  the  mask,  tod 
did  many  arbitrary  acts,  whereby  the  people  were  oppressed, 
and  himself  and  his  followers  were  enriched.  The  press  was 
restrained;  public  thaEksgiving;,. without  an  order  from  the  crown, 
was  prohibited;  fees  of  all  officers  were  increased;  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  petition  for  new  patents  for  their  lands,  for 
which  they  were  obliged  tb  pay  exorbitant  prices;  The  colony 
was  greatly  disquieted  by  these  and  other  tyrannical  proceedings, 
and  the  hatred  of ,  the  people  was  excited  in  ppoporti<Hi  to  ttieii 
sufierings. 
In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  rumor  reached  Boston,  that  WilliaHL 

Srince  of  Orange,  had  invaded  England)  with  the  intentkm  ox 
ethroning.  the  king.  Animated  with  th^  hope  of  deliverance,  the 
people  rushed  to  arms,  took  possession,  of  the  fort,  seized  Andross, 
Randolph,  the  licenser  of  the  press,  and  other  obnoxious  charac- 
ters, and  placed  them  in  conftuement.  A  council  of  safety,  con- 
sisting of  their  former  magi^raies,  was  then  organized  to  admi- 
nister the  government  till  autbeatic  i^itelligence  should  be  received 
from  England.  In  a  few  v^eeks  tidingsf  ^irrived  that  WUiiam  ani 
Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  thl*one :  they  were  immediately 
proclaimed  with  great  rejoicings.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
applied  for  the  restoratkni  of  their  old  or  the  grant  of  a  new  chax* 
ter.  A  definite  answer  was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  author- 
ized to  administer  the  government  according  to  the  old  charter  till 
further  directions  were  given.  Andross  and  his  associates  Were 
ordered  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  lC9i 
by  Massachusetts,  which  added  to  her  territory  Plymouth,  Maine^ 
and  Nova  Scotia.  By  this  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor was  in  the  crown,  and  every  freeholder  of  forty  shillings  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  every  inhabitant  of  forty  pounds  sterling  personal 
estate,  was  allowed  to  vote  for  representatives. 

At  this  period,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  iusti- 
gated  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New  York, 
were  attacked  by  different  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  ana 
shocking  barbarities  committed.  Regarding  Canada  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  their  troubles,  New  England  and  New  York  formed 
the  bold  project  of  reducing  it*  by  force  of  arms.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  raised  an  army,  under  General  Winthrop,  which  was 
sent  against  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  The  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1690,  the  French  so  superior  in  number,  the  weather  so 
tempestuous,  and  the  sickness  so  great  among  the  soldiers,  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Success  had  been  so  confidently 
expected,  that  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops.  There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.  In  this 
extremity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  biUs  of  credit, 
as  a  substitute  for  money;  and  these  were  the  first  ever  issued  in 
the  American  colonies. 
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far  1698,  a  gseat  eKci/b&anMt  was  agftin  rerired  iu  New  England 
<ni  tecoimt  irf  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  It  com- 
iM&ced  ftt  )thi»  time  io  Dativers,  then  a  mtt  of  Salem.  Near  the 
Q^s^  q£  Fel)fi^9jrf ^  ;9ere£al  childreo  in  this  place  began  to  act  in  a 
jMHiiia^  nad  tumccQUDtable  jxieaner.  Their  strange  condnct  con- 
tittuing  for  several  d^ys,  thair  friends  betook  themselves  to  fasting 
and  praysY.  Suri^g  religions  exearciscs,  th^  children  were  gene- 
laUy  decsatimd  eptin;. but  after  service  was  ended,  they  renewed 
•Am  hvmef  vmaecoujaitable  conduct  This  was  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  that  Hbey  Wfsa  iabmra  under  the  '^  influence  of  an  evil 
liamd,  or  witobctaft."  .  After  a  few  dsiys,  these  children  began  to 
aoovfls  several  peosoos  in  thfi  vicinity  of  bewitching  them.  iTnfor- 
tuMtely,  they  were  oicdited^.  and  these  subjected  persons  were 
iieised  jtod  imprisoned.  From  this  time,  this  oont^gicH)  spread 
rajadly  over  the  neighboring  coiuxtry,  and  soon  appeared  in 
various,  parts  of  Essex,  Miad!lesex,  and  Suffolk.  Pt^rsons  at 
.^odorer^  Ipswich,  Gloucestet,  .Boston,  and  other  places,  were 
accused  by  ^  their  ueighbors,  and  others.  For  a  time,  those 
who  were  accused  ware  persons  of  the  lower  classes.  But  at 
length  some  af  the  £rst  people  in  rank  and  character  were  accused 
<rf  the  .ciima  pf  witchcraft.  The  evil  had  now  become  awfully 
alarminff.  Before  the^  close  of  September,  nineteen  persons  were 
executed  J  and  one,  (fiiles  Corey,)  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing 
to  put  himself  on  a  trial  by  jury ;  all  these  persons  died  professing 
their  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  cnarge.  At  length  the 
fiQUu;istrates. became  convinced  that  their  proceedings  had  been  rash 
and  indefensible.  X  special  court  was  held  on  the  subject,  and 
fifty  who  were  brought  tp  trial  were  acquitted,  excepting  three, 
who  were  reprieved  by  the  governor.  These  events  were  follow^ 
by  a  general  rel^se  of  all  nvlio  were  imprisoned.  At  this  period 
the  b3i^  of  the  actual  existeuoe  of  witchcraft,  prevailed  in  the 
jnost  enlightened  parts  of  Europe,  The  learned  Baxter  pro- 
nounced the  disbeliever  in  witchcraft  ^^  an  obdurate  Sadducee," 
and  ^r  Matthew  Bale,  one  of  the  greatest  of  EngUsh  judges, 
xepsat^dly  tried  and  coadecdined  persons  accused  of  this  crime. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testi- ' 
mony  of  many  respectsihle  witnesses,  many  things  took  place  at 
that  time,  which,  even  in  this  age,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
jriainedv 

The  wax  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  in  1690, 
was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years  the  frontier  settlements 
were  harassed  by  the  savages,  till  peace  took  place  between 
France  and  Elngland.  But  in  a  iew  years  war  again  broke  out  in 
Europe^  which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  in  America.  In 
February,  1704,  Deerfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  was  surprised  in 
the  night,  about  forty  persons  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
made  prisoners,  among  whon;  were  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister, 
and  his  family.  In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  despatched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia  j  but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.    In  1710,  New 
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England,  assisted  by  the  mother  conntiy,  with  a  fleet,  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  place;  and  its  nwne,  in  honor  of  queen  Anne, 
was  chan^d  to  Annapolis.  This  success  encouraged  the  com- 
mander, General  Nicholson,  to  visit  Ehigjand  and  propose  an  expe^^ 
dition  against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  in  June, 
1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and 
forty  transports,  with  an  army  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  *at 
Boston,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Quebec  about  the  last  of  July. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albany,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  to  proceed  by  land.  When 
the  tteet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  >^©a- 
ther  became  tempestuous  and  loggy.  Nine  of  the  transports' were 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
perished.  Weakened  by  this  disaster,  the  admiral  returned  to. 
£ngland,  and  the  New  England  troops  returned  to  their  homes. 
NichtUson,  having  lesimed  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Albany.  In  1713,  peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  at  Utrecht 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  long  period  afterwards,  many  controversies  and  difficulties 
took  place  between  the  royal  governors  sent  from  England  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous  of  their  rights 
as  British  subjects.  These  disturbances  continued,  with  some 
intervals,  till  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  its  calamities.  Their 
commerce  and  fisheries  siSfered  great  injury  from  privateers  fitted 
out  at  Louisburg,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  America;  the 
fortifications  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and  had  cost 
the  French  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  reducmg  this  place, 
planned  a  daring,  but  successful  enterprise  for  its  reduction. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand  men,  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pep^ 

SjreS,  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Having 
e  assistance  of  four  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  troops  arrived  at  Louisburg,  about  the 
1st  of  May,  1745,  and  commenced  the  siege.  For  fourteen  nights 
successively,  the  New  England  troops,  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  drew  their  cannons  and  mortars  through  a  swamp  two 
miles  in  length.  By  this  means,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so 
much  vigor,  that,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
France,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  colonies,  the  next  sum- 
mer sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
recover  Louisburg.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread  terror 
throughout  New  England.  But  an  imcommon  succession  of  dis- 
inters, which  the  nious  at  that  time  ascribed  to  the  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.    The 
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French  fleet  was  delayed  and  damaged  by  storms  :  some  of  the 
whips  were  lost,  and  a  pestilential  fever  prevailed  among  the 
troops,  and  the  two  admirals  killed  themselves  through  chagrin 
en  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  war  at  this  period  was 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelie,  in  1748,  by  which  all  pri- 
soners cm  eadb  side  were  to  be  restored  without  ransom,  and  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war  were  to  be  mutually  restored. 

Scarcely  had  Ac  colonies  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace, 
before  they  were  again  thrown  into  anxiety  and  distress  by  ano- 
titer  war  against  France.  TOie  war  actually  commenced  in  1754, 
tfiough  not  formally  declared  till  May,  1766.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1756,  ffreparations  were  made  by  the  colonies  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  eneAy.^  Pour  expeditions  were  planned : — wie 
•against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  second  against  the  French 
en  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point ;  and  a  fourth  against 
Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  was  led  by  Gen. 
Mmickton  and  Gren.  Winslow.  With  these  troops,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  Chignecto,  in  the -bay  of 
Pundy.  After  being  joined  by  three  hundred  regular  British 
troops,  they  proceeded  against  fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  surren* 
dered,  after  a  siege  of  four  days.  Other  forts  were  taken,  and 
Nova  Scotia  was  entirely  subdued.  In  order  that  the  French  in 
Canada  Aould  derive  no  assistance  from  this  territory,  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the 
country,  and  dispersed  among  the  English  colonies.  One  thousand 
of  these  proscribed  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts, 
where  many  of  them  embarked  for  France.  The  expedition 
against  Niagara  was  committed  to  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  himdred 
men.  The  seasson,  however,  was  too  far  advanced  before  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  war  continued,  with  varied  success,  till  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760.  This  event  caused  great 
and  universal  joy  in  the  colonies,  and  public  thanksgivings  were 
generally  appointed.  A  definitive  treaty,  the  preliminaries  of 
which,  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
1763,  by  which  all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St  Lawrence,  were 
ceded  to  the  British  croAvn. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  British  parliament  formed  a  plan 
for  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose, 
an  act  was  passed  for  laying  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  or 
parchment,  used  in  America,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void.  This  act,  called  the 
Stamp  Act,  received  the  royal  assent  March  22d,  1765.  When  the 
news  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  the  i)eople  everywhere 
manifested  alarm  and  a  determination  to  resist  its  execution.    The 
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assembly  of  Yirginia  first  doekied  ils  opp66ttioA  4o  4be  ael  h)F  ^9 
Bumber  of  spirited  resolves ;  but  MassacnUsetts  took  thelei^  in 
this  important  crisis,  and  maintained  it  in  every  stage  of  the  sub* 
sequent  revotutim.  In  Boston,  the  pc^ulace,  in  some  instanc^Q, 
demolished  the  hous^  of  the  friends  of  the  BntiA  mefisoves,  and 
in  various  ways  manifested  the  puUic  iadigi»itioh.  To  r^Mlsf 
the  opposition  complete,  the  merchants  aasdciaited,  o^d  agreed  .torn 
resolution  not  to  import  any  more^  gooda  from  Great  {kitain  until 
the  stamp  law  should  be  repealed.  To  give  efficacy  to  the  c^po^ 
sition  to  this  act,  Massachusetts  propoi^  a  meeting  of  deputiea 
from  the  several  colonies,  to  be  betd  at  Kew  York  in  October, 
1765.  Deputies  from  nine  of  tbe  colonies  Viet,  agreed  otjf  a  decta«> 
ration  of  rights  .and  grievances,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king^  aod  a 
manorial  to  both  houses  of  parliament.-  This  epkited  opposir 
tion,  seconded  by  tbe  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  JrieiSMls  of 
America,  produced  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  on  the  18th  of  MaBeh, 
1766. 

The  British  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  fete  of  the  stamp  aei, 
still  persisted  in  their  design  of  raising  a  revenue  fimm  America^ 
and,  in  1767,  an  act  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  ^ass,  pain^ 
ers'  colors,  paper,  and  tea  in^K>rted  into  tbe  colonies.  Thete 
duties  were  small,  but  the  colonists  objected  to  the  principle,  rather 
than  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  remonstrated  against  the  aot 
A  second  association  was  formed  for  suspending  the  importation  x>a 
all  goods  on  which  duties  were  charged,  Thesie  measures  of  Maft- 
sachusetts  were  adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  and  a  oiroiilar  letter 
from  Boston  had  its  influence  in  giving  eoncert  and  consisteije^  to 
the  opini<»s  and  proceedings  of  the  edionial  assembliea.  This  ^p»- 
position,  supnorted  by  petitions  and  r^H^onstranceSi. procured  the 
abolition  of  ail  the  duties,,  except  of  threepence  on  every  pound  of 
tea.  The  British  ministry,  finding  miM  efforts  to  be  unavailing  in 
establishing  their  authority  in  regard  to  raising  a  revenue,  ^nt 
four  regiments  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  to  overawe  the  inhabitant 
and  enforce  the  obnoxious,  orders  of  parliament. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  redueing  Masaachnsettn 
to  obedience,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  regukvticm 
of  its  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  people  were  abridg- 
ed, and  the  officers  of  government  were  made  dependent  cm  the 
crown  for  their  anpointment  and  salaries.  By  another  act,  persons 
indicted  for  murder  or  other  capital  offences  might,  if  the  governor 
should  think  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  c^ny,  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried.  In  1774,  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  punish  the  refractory  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  passed  an  act  to  shut  the  port  oi 
Boston  and  restrain  all  intercourse  with  the  town  by  water.  The 
government  and  public  offices  were  removed  to  Salem.  Bitt  this 
miserable  proceeding  had  no  effect  but  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  all 
concerned.  In  May,  1774,  Gen.  Gage  arrived  in  Boston,  with  the 
commission  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces.    He  sununoned  the  assembly  to  convene  at 
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Salem;  but,  on  ftirther  reflection,  countenhanded  the  summonck 
The  counter  order,  however,  wajs  deemed  illegal,  and  the  members 
convened.  The  governor  not  meeting  them,  they  organized  them- 
selves into  a  provincial  congress,  tvhich  formed  a  plan  of  defence, 
appointed  general  olBicers,  and  took  measures  to  colfect  supplies  and 
xhilitary  stores  at  Concord  and  Worcester. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  short  adjournment,  again 
met,  and  determined  to  raise  twelve  thoiisand  men,  sent  agents  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  and  requested^  tlierr  co-operation.  The 
New  England  colonies  accordingly  sent  en  their  committees,  who 
met  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  operations.  At  the  same  time  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  for  thi« 
purpose  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  from  the  several  colonies 
should  meet  in  a  general  congress.  This  body  met  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774,  and  approved  of  the  opposition  made  by  Massa^ 
chusetts  to  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British  min- 
istry, and  stated  their  resohition  to  support  her  in  her  opposition. 
They  published  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  tile  colonies,  one  of 
which  was  an  exemption  from  tares  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
legislature  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  When  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Americans  were  laid  before  parliament,  that  body 
declared  that  rebellion  actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massa^* 
chusetts,  and  they  accordinglV  besought  his  majesty  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  en&ntce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
supreme  legislature.  From  this  lime  an  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
unavoidable,  and;  both  parties 'prepared  for  the  conflict. 

The  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  opened  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  for  about  a  year  she 
sustained  (he  first  shock  of  the  struggle.  On  July  2d,  1775,  Gen. 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command  of  Ihe 
American  army  encamped  at  that  place.  He  introduced  military 
order,  and,  with  about  20,000  men^  besieged  the  town  of  Boston. 
Batteries  were  erected  on  Dorchester  heights,  which  greatly 
annoyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  assault.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston,  and,  embarking  on  board  of  their  vessels,  sailed 
for  New  York.  After  this  time,  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  except- 
ing some  islands,  remained  free  from  actual  invasion. 

In  1780,  the  present  constitution  of  government  of  the  Common^ 
icealth  of  Massfichiisetts  went  into  operation :  it  was  formed  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
John  Hancock  was  elected  the  first  gdvcmor,  and  held  the  office 
by  annual  election  till  1785.  The  year  1786  is  rendered  memo- 
rable for  Shay^s  Rebellion.  This  insurrection  was  caused  chiefly 
by  th«  oppressive  debts  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war 
by  individuals  and  corporations  throughout  the  state,  and  by  the 
state  itself.  After  the  insurgents  had  held  conventions,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  several  counties,  and 
collected  a  considerable  armed  force,  and  thus  greatly  alarmed  the 
government  and  agitated  the  community,  they  were  entirely  put 
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down,  and  dispersed  by  the  state  troops  under  the  conunand  of 
Gen.  Shepherd  and  Gen.  Lincoln. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1788,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  and 
the  state  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Washington, 
the  first  President.  The  embargo  laid  upon  American  vessels 
in  1808,  and  other  commercial  restrictions,  together  with  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  bore  with  severity  upon  the  extensive 
commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts.  Maine  was  a  part  of  the 
state  till  1820,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  a  portion  of  its  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  war,  and  the  acts  of  the 
national  g:overnment  during  its  continuance,  were  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Confederacy.  The  spirit  of  her  institutions 
has  been  transfused  into  many  of  her  sister  states,  and  she  may 
justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  this  Union. 
During  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  stood 
foremost:  the  powerful  and  efficient  efforts  of  her  patriots  and 
statesmen,  stand  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  history ;  and 
the  mouldering  bones  of  her  sons,  whitening  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Revolution  show  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 

Tms  coimty  is  the  easternmost  land  in  Massachusetts,  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  so  named  from 
the  large  number  of  codfish  taken  near  it  by  one  of  its  first  discov- 
erers. It  was  incorporated  in  1685.  The  shape  of  the  peninsula 
is  that  of  a  man's  arm  bent  inwards  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist; 
its  whole  length  is  65  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five. 
The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almost  the  whole  mass,  is 
a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand ;  above  this,  is  a  thin  layer  of  coarser 
white  sand ;  and  above  this  another  layer  of  soil,  gradually  declin- 
ing from  Barnstable  to  Truro,  where  it  vanishes.  In  many  parts 
of  the  county  the  traveller,  while  viewing  the  wide  wastes  of  sand, 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  descriptions  given  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  are  in  as  comfortable  and  even  thrifty  circumstances 
as  in  almost  any  section  of  this  country.  The  inhabitants  generally 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,* 
and  it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  bom  on 
the  Cape,  that  in  one  sense  "  their  home  is  on  the  ocean,^^  and  when 
with  their  families  they  are  only  on  a  visit,  and  to  a  great  extent 

*  A  very  ^neral  prejudice  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  living  in  the 
interior  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape ;  this  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  sea- 
meUj  as  a  cfaiss,  have  been  considered  as  more  addicted  to  vice  than  many  others.  This 
opinion,  as  far  as  H  regards  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  is  enooeous ;  and  it  may 
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aie  dependoDt  oa  Boston  and  other  places  far  a  large  proportion 
of  their  meats  and  bread  stuffs.  The  county  has  but  litde  wood, 
but  it  is  well  stored  with  peat.  The  manufacture  of  salt  receives 
great  attention;  about  two  millions  of  doUars  are  invested  for  this 
purpose.  The  Uwrnage  of  Barnstable  district  is  28,153  tons.  Pop- 
ulation 31,109.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns. 

Barnstable,  Eastham^  Orieans,               Wellfleet, 

Brewster,  Falmouth,  Provincetowft,     Yarmouth. 

Chatham,  ■  Harwich,  Sandwich, 

Diennis,  Marshpeo,  Truro^^ 


BARNSTABLE. 


JBAii^fsfABLB  is  the  comity  town  of  Barnstable  county,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.  It  Was  mcorporated  September  3d,  1(^9.  There  is 
no  particular  account  to  be  fevmd  oi  the  fn^t  ^  lu-  tn-tit  of  tljis 
town.  ProbaWy  there  was  none  made  mucJi  before  its  incorpora- 
tion, as  but  two  persons  tire  named  in  the  pri^iunl  ipmiiu  *'  TJie 
Indian  name  of  tfie  place  apDears  to  have  bi^on  Matfachec^e,  Mat^ 
Uu^keeUf  OI  MmBhch^eaet  Probably  they  are  all  the  same*  name, 
which  was  given  by  the  Indians  to  a  tjpact  of  land  wLidi  inrludi'tl 
Yarmouth,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  for  in  the  grant  of  Yarmouth 
that  place  is  said  to  have  been  called  MoMehees^^  The  cborch 
at  Scituate  being  in  a  broken  eondition,  the  ftev.  John  Lothrop  of 
that  place  removed  with  part  of  th^  chiiich  to  BamstsblQ,  in  Octo^ 
ber,  1639,  the  same  year  the  town  was  granted  by  tho  Old  Colony, 
It  appears  from  the  records  Which  have  been  preserved,  that  all  the 
south  side  of  the  town  was  amicably  purchased  of  WiemnOj  and 
several  other  sachems,  about  1650.  Tbere  is  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the-north  part  was  likewise  purchased  of  the  natives,  although 
no  record  of  it  now  remains. 

The  town  of  Barnstable  extends  across  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  which  is  here  from  five  to  ninfe  miks  wide,  and  its  soil  is  better 
than  most  towns  on  the  Cape.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
township  is  uneven,  and  in  some  plaxses  rocky^  Thexo  is  a  line 
of  hills  extending  east  and  west  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
town^  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  about^a  imle  ijnom  the  harbor 
and  marshes  on  the  north  side.  South  of  this  ridge  the  land  is 
generally  level  to  the  sea.-  Barnstable  harbor  is  formed  by  a  neck 
of  land  (called  Sandy  Neck)  which  promts  from  the  Sandwich 
line  on  the  north  $hore,'and  rims  east  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  town.  The  neck  is  about  half  a  mile  wide;  the  harbor  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long.  The  tide  rises  in  it  from  10  to 
14  feet.     There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  which  pre- 

be  safely  stated,  that  in  no  part  of  the  state  are  the  people  more  moral,  or  the  insti- 
tutions of  morality  and  religion  more   regarded.    The  mhabitants  of  the  Cape  afe 
literally  more  purely  the  descendants  of  the  •'  pilgrim  fetbers"  than  amy  oth«n  in  any 
part  of  the  state,  «a  very  few  foreign  emigranu  have  settled  iRmioiig.theiB. 
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vents  the  entrance  of  very  large  ships.     The  principal  village  is 
situated  in  the  north-east  section  of  the  town,  on  the  main  road. 


Iforth  fifestem  view  of  the  Barnstable  Court'Housey  and  other  buiidmgi. 


The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  Barnstable  court-honsei 
(recently  erected)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Unitailan  church  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing  on  elevated 
ground.     A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  village. 

Hyannis  is  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  contains 
two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Universalist,  and  is  five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Barnstable  court-house,  twenty-four  from  Falmouth,  and 
thirty  from  Nantucket.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  by  an  expensive 
breakwater,  now  constructing  by  the  United  States  government, 
will  become  safe  from  all  winds  for  all  classes  of  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  sound  and  passing  roimd  the  Cape.  OysterviUe  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  containing  one  or  tpx> 
churches  and  a  postoffico.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  snmll 
villages,  one  called  Centerville,  (formerly  called  by  the  Indian  name 
Chequaketj)  the  other  Cotnit,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  four 
miles  southerly  from  the  court-house.  There  are  in  the  town  eight 
houses  of  worship,  two  Orthodox,  one  Unitarian,  two  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  for  various  denominations. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  here  as  early  as  1779 :  it 
then  sold  for  six  dollars  a  bushel.  In  1837,  there  were  27,125 
bushels  of  salt  made  in  the  town.  There  are  numerous  ponds  and 
extensive  salt  marshes.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  of  fishing 
vessels  and  coasting  vessels  belong  to  this  town.  Population  4,017. 
Distance  thirty  miles  S.  E.  from  Plymouth,  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  466  miles  from  Washington. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  was  the  first  minister  in  this  t/)wn,  as 
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has  been  stated;  his  successor  was  the  Rer.  Thomas  Walley,  who 
was  ordained  in  1663;  the  next  was  Rer.  Jonathan  RusseU,  who 
was  ordained  in  1683;  Mr.  RusseH  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  ordained  in  1712,  and  died  in  1769.  When 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  precincts,  in  1719,  Mr.  Russell, 
then  minister,  being  left  to  his  own  choice,  chose  the  west  precinct, 
commonly  ciJled  Great  Marshes^  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1725,  the  church  in  the  east  precinct  was  gathered,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greene  was  ordained.  Mr.  Greene  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Timothy  Billiard  in  1771,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Mellen  Jr.  in  1783.  In  the  west  churchy  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw  in  1760. 

It  has  been  stated  "the  West  Barnstable  church  is  ihe.  first  inde- 
pendent Congregaimial  cbureh  of  that  name  in  the  world.''  It  was 
organized  in  1616,  in  England,  principally  through  the  instnunen- 
tauty  of  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  who  was  diosen  and  constituted  ite 
first  pastor. 

"The  foandotion  of  this  chnrdi  was  hud  in  the  foIlcmteK  manner :  After  •otonm 
fiisting  and  prayer,  each  made  ooen  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  thea, 
standing  up  together,  they  joined  hands  and  solemnly  covenanted  with  eaeh  other,  iu 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  wavs,  ordinanees,  ice.  On 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  persecution  with  which  this  church  was  assailed,  their 
pastor  continued  with  them  only  eight  years,  and  then  fled  to  Virginia,  in  this  ooonlry, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  .The  church  then  eftiose  as  their  second  pastor  Rev.  John 
Lothrop,  from  -uiiom  descended  roost  of  the  numerous  finnilies  of  this  name  setft- 
tered  through  our  oountir.  In  1632  Mr.  Lothrop  and  the  little  band  to  whom  he  mi- 
nistered, when  assembled  for  worship  in  a  private  building,  were  surprised  by  their 
persecutors,  and  only  18  of  their  number  esraped,  while  42  were  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison.  At\er  being  confined  for  two  years,  all  were  released  upon  bail,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Lothrop,  for  whom  no  favor  could  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time  his 
wife  died,  and  his  children  left  in  needy  and  di.stressed  circumstanops.  At  length  Mr. 
L.,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  obtained  his  freedom.  In  1634,  with  34  of 
his  church  and  congregation — all  he  could  collect — he  came  to  New  England  and  set- 
tled in  Scituate.  At  that  time  the  churches  at  Plymouth,  Bnxburv  and  Marsh- 
'  field  were  all  that  existed  in  tlie  country.  In  1639,  with  a  majority  of  his  people  and 
twenty 4W0  male  members  of  his  churdi,  he  removed  to  Barnstable  and  commeAeed 
its  settlement." 

"  A  large  rock  is  said  to  lie  near  the  place,  around  which  this  colony  need  to  traasaet 
their  civil  business  and  hold  their  public  religions  meetings.  On  that  venerable  and 
consecrated  rock  is  believed  to  have  been  preached  the  first  gospel  sermon  in  this  town  : 
and  here  the  ordinances  were  first  administered.  ##•«•••••♦ 
The  first  public  house  of  worship,  it  is  supposed,  was  built  soon  after  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  near  the  consecrated  rock.  This  rock  may  be  now  seen  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  road  between  west  and  cast  parishes."  •  •  •  ♦  «  It  is  a  fact 
probably  known  to  but  few  in  this  country,  that  the  first  Baptixt  ckur^  in  En^ami 
under  that  name  sprung  ttp  in  the  original  Congregatumdl  church  of  West  Barnstable  ! 
From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pratt,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Loihrop's 
church,  before  they  left  England,  and  probably  before  Mr.  L.'s  imprisonment  in  1632, 
brought  a  child  to  be  re-baptized.  A  few  of  the  church  insisted  on  having  it  done,  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  their  belief  that  the  infant  bi^pOm  of  the  thild  was  not  valid  ^  but 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  a  large  majority  voted  against  the  innovation.  Upon  this, 
some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  a  few  others  who  had  become  dissatisfied  about  in&nt 
baptism,  requested  to  be  dismissed,  that  they  might  organise  a  separate  church.  They 
were  accordingly  dismissed ;  and  they  chose  Mr.  Jacie  as  their  minister.  These  two 
churches  were  on  terms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  continued  to  commune  together 
at  the  table  of  their  common  Lord."— ^ostom  Eeeerder,  Jan.  26, 1838. 

James  Otis,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
this  town,  (West  Barnstable)  Feb.  5th  1725,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
^^rard  college  in  1743. 
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After  punning  the  study  of  tte  law  nnder  Mr.  Gridlef ,  (hn  first  larwyer  and  tnviKaii 
of  Us  tiine,  at  the  mtft  of  twenty-oae  lie  begoa  ihe  practice  at  Flymodtk*  Iji  ak)ai  two 
vean  he  removed  from  this  towiL  tp  £o8tDO;  whepe  he  sooa  gaiaed  so  |)igh  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  talents^  that  his  se/vices  were  required  in  the  most  important  causes. 
In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  br  pleading  against  thv  writs  of  aseistonee,  which  the 
offleers  of  the  custems  had  applied  lor  to  the  judgaa  of  the  safgerat  court.  His  anta- 
Miist  was  Mr.  Gridley.  Ue  waa  iitthis  or  the  following  jear  chosen  a  member  of  th^ 
Mgislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  j)owers  of  hi«  elocjuence,  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  arguments;  and  the  resources  of  ihs  intelhict,  gave  him  a 
most  commanding  influeaoe.  When  the  aitltrai3r  claiais  of  €rraat  Britain  were  aA- 
•  Tanoed,  he  warm^  engagpd  ia^deievce  of  the  cofoniea,  aad.wae  the^tot  champion  of 
American  freedom  who  had  the  .courage  to  afiz  his  name  to  a  production  that  stood 
forth  against  the  pretension^  ofihe  parent  state.  H&  was;  a  member  of  the  -congress 
which  was  held  at  New  Yclrk  iA  I74s,  in  which  year  his  Rights  of  the  G(ik)nieB  VW- 
dicated,  a  pamphlet,  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act,  and  jKrhich  was  oonsiditred  as^  master- 
fleet  hptb  of  ^ood  writing  and  of  Ui^men^  was  published  in  IfOndon.  For  the  bold- 
ness of  his  onmions  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest ;  yet  he  continued  to  support  the 
rights  of  hisielIow<itizens.  He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  -advocate  tk  1767,tMd 
icnouneed  aM  empioyjiMBt  nndar  ntt  adatoistfation  which  had  emtroached  upon  the 
UbetUfiB  of  his  country.  His  wann  passions  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  unguarded 
epithets,  that  gare  his  enemies  an  advantage,  without  benelit  to  the  cause  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  Being  vilified  in  the  public  papers,  he  in  return  published  some 
.Mveve  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  oCthe  eusloms,  and  others  of  the 
niniaiejial  party.  A.  short  time  aAer^vards,  on  the  evening  of  the  fiHh  of  September, 
1769,  he  met  w.  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  public  room,  and  an 
ftfiray  followed,  in  whioh  he  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and 
a  young  genUeman,  who  interuos«d  in  his  defence,  covered  with  wounds.  The  wounds 
were  not  mortal,  hut  his  usefulness  was  destroy ed«  for  his  reason  was  shaken  from  its 
throne,  and  the  great  man  in  ruins  liyad  several  years,  the  grief  of  his  friends.  In  an 
inleryal  of  reason  he  forgave  thejnen  who  had  done  him  an  irreparable  iniurv,  and 
iclinquished  the  sum.  «f  Sye  thousand  pounds  sterling;  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  been 
by  a  dvU  procesa  adjudged  to  pay,  on  his  signing  >  humble  acknowledgment.  He 
lived  tB  sea,  but  nol  fulTy  to  ejAJo^^  the.  independence  of  America,  an  event  towards 
which  his  efibru  had  greatly  contohuted.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1783, 
•as  he  was  leaning  on  his  cane  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was 
■truck  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  his  soul  w;as  instantly  Unrated  from  its  shattered  tene- 
ment, and  sent  into  eternity.  President  Adams,  then  minister  in  France,  wrote 
mpeoting  him,  <<  It  was  with  very  afflicting,  sentiments  I  learned  the  death  of  Mr. 
Otis,  my  wofthy  roaster.  Exlraordincu-y  in  death  as  in  life,  be  has  left  a  character 
that  will  never  die,  while  the  memory  of  the  American  revolution  remains  ;  whose 
teadation  ha  laid  with  an  eatrgy,  and  with  those  masterly  abilities,  which  no  other 
man  possessed."  He  was  highfy  distinguished  by  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
and  no  American>  perik^HJis,  had  possess^  more  extensive  information.  Besides  his 
legal  and  political  kaowledge,  he  was  a  complete  master  of  classical  literature.  He 
published  lUidimentanf  Latin  Fiesody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  Power 
of  Harmony  in  Poetiaand  Phnaic  Composition,  12mo,  17()0,  which  has  been  con- 
aidsrad  the  moat  clear  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  subject ;  Vindication  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  ftepresentatives  of  Massachusetts,  1762 ;  The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish ColonieB  Assertedi  1764  j  Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  1765.— Allen's 
Biog.  Dietiomary* 

The  following  inscriptiona  are  copied  from  moauments  in  the 
town. 

Here  lieth  the  body  oC  Mr.  Utefik  Grem,  the  worthy  pastor  of  this  church.    As  a 

S»tleman,  a  friend,  a  Christian,  and  minister,  his  character  was  greatly  distinguished, 
is  natural  abilities  were  conspicuous,  and  much  improved  by  study  and  application! 
In  human  and  saeted  literature  he  greatly  excelled.  His  principles  were  evangelical 
and  candid.  In  prayer  and  preaching  his  giAs  were  generally  and  justly  admired. 
Temperance,  |nirity,  prudence,  benevolence,  resignation,  devotion,  and  exemplary 
diligence  in  his  Master's  service,  adorned  his  eharacter.  His  mind  was  sedate,  his 
temper  placid,  his  affections  and  passions  regulated  by  reason  and  religion  ;  his  man- 
»er  oonrteons,  genereas,  and  hospitable ;  his  conversation  entertaining,  instractive,  and 
•erious ;  a  dutiAil  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  tender  parent ;  a  sincere  friend 
and  fiuthful  minister  j  greatly,  and  to  the  last,  beloved  and  honored  by  his  people^ 
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Born  lit  BotlMi,  21  inR,9^B.  ITfU  t  fKBddMed  at  Harvard  CoDege,  1720:  ordained 
12  Maj,  O.  S.  1725  ;  depArted  tbi^  U£e,  m  wsured  hope  of  a  better,  4  October,  N.  S., 
1770|  in  the  70  year  9i  his  tL«e,  ahd  46  of  his  ministry. 

Ithlnli  what  the  Christian  minister  should  be, 
Yowfre  then  kis  chliracler,  for  such  wan  be. 
■  ■ 
lUr^  Oeku  Show,  bora  at  JBridgpewater.  1736,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1758. 
ordained  in  this  place'  1760,  died  1 1th  JFebruaiy,  1807.    Benevolence,  aflection,  and 
Mnccrity  characteriz©!  and  endeared  him  in  an  Ibe '  relations  ^  social  life.     Wilh 
vnaflteted  piety  and  zeal,  -wkk  uashaken  oonstancjrand  fidelity,  lie  discharged  the 
various  dulies  of  tke  pastoral  e$ce:.  •  T«  perpetiuite  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and 
talents,  t»  prolong  the  ^uence  oT  his  character,  and  to  testiiV  their  respect  for  his 
mjtbnory,  mi«  mozuiBient  is  grateftilly  erected  by  a  bereaved  and  affectionate  people. 


BREWSTER. 


Si^wik  tattem  vmf  t/  Brewst^r^  {iintr§l  part)* 


Bbbwster,  formerly  the  first  or  North  parish  of  Harwich,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1803,  by  the  name  of  Breiaster,  in  honora- 
ble remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distinguished  for  his  virtnes 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  first  church 
gathered  here  Oct.  16, 1700,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  was  ordained 
their  pastor  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1765,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster.  Mr.  Dunster  cKed  in  1791,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Simkins,  who  was  ordained  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  buUt  in  this  place  stood  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  north  shore. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  pf  the  central  part  of  Brewster, 
showing  the  Congregational  church,  town-house,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  are  about  ninety  dwell- 
ing-houses within  a  mile  from  the  Con^egational  church  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  are  two  other 
churches  in  the  village,  one  for  Baptists,  the  other  for  Universalists ; 
a  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
The  factory  village  is  situated  about  two  miles  westward  of  this 
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place ;  it  contains  a  cotton  and  seyeral  otfier  mills,  and,  what  is 
unusual  on  the  Cape,  are  moved  by  water. 

This  town  holds  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  being  about  36  miles  from  Provincetown  at  the  lower 
or  north  end,  and  the  same  distance  from  Falmouth  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  face  of  the  township  is  diversified  by  a  mixture  of 
hilly  and  level  land.  On  some  of  these  elevations  over  which  the 
county  road  passes,  the  traveller  has  a  fair  view  of  the  ocean  oo 
each  side  of  the  peninsula ;  to  the  northward  he  can  discern  the 
buildings  in  Eastham  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  miles,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro  is  discernible,  by  the  naked  eye,  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  upwards  on  the  county  road. 
North  of  the  county  road  and  bordering  on  the  bay,  which  is  the 
north  boundary  of  the  town,  the  soil  may  be  considered  in  this 
region  as  good  land ;  the  other  part  of  the  town  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  This  town  has  6  or  8  fishine  and  coasting  vessels,  and 
does  something  at  the  manufacture  of  salt.  A  large  niunber  of 
ship-masters  (in  common  with  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod)  sailing  to 
foreign  ports  belong  here.  From  a  number  of  pcHids  in  this  town, 
a  never-failing  stream  of  water  is  produced,  on  which  are  a  cotton 
mill,  carding  mill,  and  several  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
Population  1,534  Distance  easterly  from  Barnstable  16  mUes,  6 
northerly  from  Chatham,  and  from  Bost<m,  by  water,  twenty-three 
leagues. 


CHATHAM. 

The  Indian  name  for  Chatham  appears  to  have  been  Monnamoiet 
or  Monamoy.  In  1665  William  Nickerson  bought  of  the  sachem 
of  Monamoy  a  tract  of  land  near  Potamimammi,  bounded  east  by 
the  Great  Harbor.  Nickerson  also  made  oUier  purchases  of  the 
natives  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  at  various  times.  In  1665,  Thomas 
Hinckley,  John  Freieman,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  their  partners, 
obtained  from  the  Plymouth  colony  court  the  grant  of  a  right  to 
purchase  of  the  natives  land  at  Monnamoit  and  places  adjacent. 
This  interfered  with  the  property  of  Nickerson,  who  had  made 
several  of  his  purchases  witliout  authority  from  the  court,  which 
was  necessary  to  make  his  title  valid.  Hinckley  and  his  associates, 
however,  in  1672,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveyed  to  Nick- 
erson their  grant,  which  made  his  title  good,  and  was  confirmed  to 
his  heirs  by  the  legislature.  The  settlement  of  the  village,  or  dis- 
trict of  Monamoy,  appears  to  have  been  made  not  long  after  the 
Imrchase  was  made.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the 
egislature,  by  the  name  of  Chatham,  in  1712.  In  1720  the  church 
was  first  gathered,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Iiord  ordained ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  in  1749.  Mr.  Emery  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Roby,  who  was  ordained  in  1783,  and 
dismissed  by  his  request  in  1795;  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was 
ordained  the  next  year. 
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The  township  consists  of  sand  hills  and  ridges,  with  narrow  val- 
leys, small  depressions,  ponds  and  swaonps  between  them.  The 
soil  is  rather  better  than  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape. 
Great  HUl,  in  this  town,  is  the  first  land  made  by  seamen  coming 
on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  from  this  place  Nantucket  is  some- 
times seen.  There  are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Orthodox,  1  Uni- 
versalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 
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North-western  view  in  Chatham. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  village  in 
Chatham,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  ancient  burying-ground,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  Immediately  beyond  the  monuments  is 
seen  one  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  ponds  in  this  town.  They 
are  said  to  be  about  thirty  in  number.  By  a  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  these  ponds,  containing  an  article  so  necessary  to 
life,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Cape.  The  Old  Harbor 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  two  light-houses  seen  in  the 
engraving.  JThe  village  at  this  place  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
one  represented,  but  the  houses  are  larger.  Chatham  is  said  to  be 
one  oi  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  county.  A  large  amount  of 
shipping  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  other  places.  Forty  years 
ago,  large  ships  used  to  come  into  the  harbor;  but  it  now  has 
become  so  injured  by  the  sand  bar  which  has  been  making,  that 
only  small  craft  enter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  sea-faring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  22 
vessels    employed    in    the    cod    and   mackerel    fishery:    15,500 

Suintals  of  cod-fish  were  caught,  valued  at  $46,500.  Twelve  hun- 
red  barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $9,600,  were  taken.  There 
were  80  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  27,400 
bushels,  valued  at  $8,220,  were  made.  The  central  part  of  the 
town  is  about  22  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable  court-house,  and 
40  to  Provincetown.     Population  2,271. 

The  following,  extracted  from  a  description  of  Chatham  pub- 
lished in  1802,  shows  the  ^'bill  of  fare"  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period. 

"  Food  can  so  easily  be  procured,  either  on  the  shores  or  in  the  sea,  that,  with  the 
profit  which  arises  from  their  voyages,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  they  labor  very 
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bard,  th6  peopk  are  enabled  to  cover  Aeur  tables  well  with  proywions,  A  tf^- 
fast  among  the  inhabitants,  and  even  among  those  Who  are  called  the  poorest,  for. 
there  are  none  which  may  be  called  really  poor,  oonmsts  e€  tea  or  eofiee,  browir  bread, 
generally  with  batter,  sometimes  without,  and  salt  m  fkes^  fi^/  ^ed  or  broiled.  A 
dinner  afibrds  one  or  mere  of  the  foUowiag  diafaes :  ropts  and  herbs ;  sailed  beef  or 
pork  boiled ;  fresh  butcher^s  meat  not  more  than  twelve  times  a  year ;  wild .  fowl 
frequently  in  the  autumn  and  winter ;  fresh  ftsh  boiled  ot  fKed  with  pork ;  shell- 
fish ;  salt  fish  boiled ;  Indian  padding  ^  pork  bakad  with  beans.  Tea  or  coiee  «lsor 
frequently  constitutes  part  of  the  dinner.  A  svf^ier  ODUsists  of  tea  orcoiee,  and  fi^ 
as  at  breakfast ;  cheese,  cakes  made  of  fiour,  gingerbread,  and  pies  of  Several  sorts. 
This  bill  of  fare  will  serve,  with  little  variation,  for  all  the  fishing  towns  in  the  county. 
In  many  families  there  is  no  difference  between  the  breakfast  and  supper ;  cheese, 
cakes,  and  pies  being  common  at  the  one  as  at  the  other.' 
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This  town  was  formerly  tfie  easteafn  patt  of  Yarmouth.  It  was 
set  off  as  a  distinct  parish  in  that  town  in  1721  ^  and  was  ineotpo- 
rated  into  a  town  in  1793,  The  church  was  ^gathtfred,  and  the 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis,  was  ordaitied,  in  1727,  Mr*  Den- 
nis died  in  1763,  and  was  «tlcee©ded  by  Iter*  Nathan  Stone,  who 
was  ordained  in  1764  The.  ihhahitattts  have  aiamfested  their 
respect  for  Mr.  Dennis,  their  first  mmister,  by  naming  the  town 
after  him. 

The  soil  of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small. spots, 
is  sandy  and  unproductive..  Scar  go  fiSfl,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
township,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  is  the  first  which 
is  made  by  seamen  when  approachijqig  the  south  shore. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  "  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery,  18;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,037;  codfish  caught,  9,lil 
quintals;  value  of  the  same,  $25,137;  mackerel  caught,  4,684 
barrels;  value  of  the  same,  $35,762;  salt  used,  16,691  bushels: 
hands  employed,  247;  capital  invested,  $29,682."  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  more  navigation  owned  in  Dennis,  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  county ;  and  a  large  portion  oX  it  is  owned  on  the 
south  side.  North  Dennis,  on  the  north  side,  was  first  settled,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  south  side  has  become  much  the 
largest.  There  are  two  organized  societies  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
one  Methodist  and  one  Congregationalist.  The  Congregational ist 
society  was  organized  with  twenty  members,  in  1817^  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Sanford^  the  present  pastor.  Distance, 
8  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable,  and  by  water  about  60  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boston.     Population  2,750. 

About  60,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  600  barrels  of  Epsom  salts,  are 
annually  made  in  this  town.  Tlie  first  salt  produced  by  solar  eva- 
poration in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Capt.  John 
Sears,  of  this  place,  in  1776.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
many  persons  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  applied  themselves 
to  the  business  of  making  salt.  The  process  consisted  in  evapo»- 
rating  sea  water  from  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  necessarily  small,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
great. 
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ThjB  cut  .shows  the  appearance  of  the  salt  vats  which  are  so 
numerous  on  Cape  Cod.  It  will  be  perceived  the  covers  or  roofs 
of  two  of  these  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  or  crane.  Dr. 
Dwight,  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1800,  says,  **  A  Mr.  Kelly,  hav- 
ing professedly  made  several  improvements  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  business,  obtained  a  patent,  about  two  years  before 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt-works  on  the  plan  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  region.  Of  these  the  following  is  a  descrip^ 
tion.    Vats,  of  a  number  suited  to  the  owner's  design,  20  feet 
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Apparatus  used  in  making  SaiU 

square,  and  10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine  planks,  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be  water-tight. 
These  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first  class,  or  that  next 
to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water  room ;  the  second,  the  pickle  room : 
the  third,  the  lime  room ;  and  the  fourth,  the  salt  room.  Each  oi 
these  rooms,  except  the  first,  is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the 
preceding,  that  the  water  flows  readily  from  it  to  another,  in  the 
order  specified.  The  water  room  is  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a 
ptunp  furnished  with  vans  or  sails,  and  turned  by  the  wind*  Here 
It  continues  until  of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  pickle 
rooifi^  and  thus  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime, 
with  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  abounds,  is  deposited  iji  the 
lime  room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  the  salt 
room,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  from  70  to  75  pounds  a 
bushel.  The  process  is  carried  on  through  the  warm  season. 
After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water  is  suf- 
fered to  freeze.  In  this  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt 
is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good.  The  residuum 
is  a  strong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion  of  marine  salt,  like 
that  already  described.  To  shelter  the  vats  from  the  dews  and 
rains,  each  is  furnished  with  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover 
it  entirely.  The  roofs  of  two  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  turn- 
ing upon  an  upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved 
easily  on  this  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years- 
To  cover  and  uncover  them,  is  all  the  ordinary  labor,^' 
6 
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EASTHAM. 

,  The  original  Indian  name  of  Eastham  was  Nmiset.  After  being 
purchased  from  the  natives,  it  was  granted  by  the  court  to  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth,  in  1644.  This  included  the  present  town- 
ships of  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  and  Orleans.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Thomas  Prince,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias 
Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  Jolm  Smalley,  and  ^^JkLwa^d  Bangs: 
these  persons  are  said  to  have  been  among  tho  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth.  The  settlement  commenced  the  year 
(1644)  the  grant  was  made,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1646.  A  church  was  gathered  soon  after  their. arrival,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  not  sufiiciently  nuYnerous  to  support  a  minister 
till  1672,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  ofMilford,  Con.  was  ordained. 


Ancient  Pear  Tree  in  Eastfutm. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  an  ancient  pear  tree,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Kenny,  twenty-ona  miles  frohj 
Barnstable  court-house.  It  was  brought  from  England  by 
Thomas  Prince,  for  many  years  governor  of  Plymouth  co^y« 
Governor  Prince  removed  from  Duxbury  to  Eastham  in  1640  or 
1645,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  returned  to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that 
this  tree,  planted  by  him, -.is  now  probably  about  two  himdred 
years  old.  It  is  still  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  fruit  is  small,  but 
excellent;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  yields  annyally,  upon  an  average, 
fifteen  bushels  of  fruit.  Governor  Prince's  house  stood  about 
thirty  or  forty  rods  eastward  of  this  place.  Mr.  Treat,  die  first 
minister,  lived  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east.  The 
house  seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
as  a  garrison  house. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 
In  an  account  given  of  the  town  in  1802,  it  is  stated,  "  On  the 
west  side,  a  beach  extends  to  Great  Pond,  where  it  stretches 
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across  the  township  ahnost  to  Town  Cove.  This  barren  tracts 
which  do^s  not  now  contain  a  particle  of  vegetable  mould,  for- 
Dderly  produced  wheat  The  soil,  however,  was  light.  The  sand, 
in  some  places,  lodging  against  the  beach  grass,  has  been  raised 
into  hills  fifty  feet  high,  where  twenty-five  years  ago  no  hills 
existed.  In  others,  it  has  filled  up  small  valleys  and  swai^ps. 
Where  a  strong-rooted  bush  stood,  the  appearance  is  singular :  a 
mass  of  earth  and  sand  adheres  to  it,  resembling  a  small  tower. 
In  several  places,  rocks  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
soil  are  disclosed,  and,  being.  lashed  by  the  sand,  driven  against 
them  by  the  wind,  look  as  if  they  were  recently  dug  from  a 
quarry."  There  are  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Con- 
gregational. Population  1,059.  Distance,  twenty-three  miles, 
north-easterly  from  Barnstable,  and,  in  a  straight  line,  sixty-eight 
miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  fifty-four  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  produced  22,370  bushels; 
thirteen  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  1,200 
quintals  of  cod-fish  and  4,650  barrels  of  mackerel  were  caught. 

Mr.  Treat,  the  first  minister  in  this  town,  was  distinguished  for 
his  evangelical  zeal  and  labors,  not  only  among  his  own  people, 
but  also  among  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity ;  and  he  was  the 
instrmnent  of  converting  many  of  .them  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  learnt  their  language,  and  once  a  month  preached  in  their 
villages,  visited  them  at  their  wigwams,  and,  by  his  kindness 
and  affability,  won  their  affections  :  they  venerated  him  as  their 
pastor,  and  loved  him  as  their  father.  In  1693,  Mr.  Treat  states 
that  there  were  four  Indian  villages  in  the  township  under  his 
care.  These  Indians  had  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice  and 
four  schoolmasters.  They  also  had  of  their  own  people  six 
magistrates,  who  regulated  their  civil  affairs ;  they  held  stated 
coiurts  and  punished  criminals.     There  were  five  hundred  adult 

E arsons  in  the  villages,  all  of  whom  attended  public  worship, 
ut  notwithstanding  every  exertion  made  ibr  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  they  wasted  away  by  fatal  diseases  and  other  causes,  so 
that  in  1764  they  were  reduced  to  four  individuals  only.  Mr. 
Treat,  having  passed  near  half  a  century  of  most  active  labor, 
died  soon  after  the  remarkable  storm,  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  New  England  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Snmo,  in  February, 
1717.  The  wind  blew  with  violence;  and  whilst  the  grounds 
about  his  house  were  left  entirely  bare,  the  snow  was  heaped  up 
in  the  road  to  an  uncommon  height.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
making  a  path.  His  body  was  therefore  kept  several  days,  till  an 
arch  could  be  dug,  through  which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave ;  the 
Indians,  at  their  earnest  request,  being  permitted  in  turn  to  carry 
the  corpse,  and  thus  to  pay  the  .last  tribute  of  respect  to  th^ 
remains  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  second  minister  of  Eastham 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  ordained  here  in  1718 ;  the  next  year,  the  church 
being  divided  into  two,  Mr.  Osbom  removed  into  the  south  part  of 
the  township,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  was  ordained  pastor  oX 
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the  church  that  remained.  Mr.  Webb  died  in  1746,  and  was  mic- 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Edward  Cheever,  who  was  ordained  in  1761. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Philander  Shaw,  who  was 
ordained  in  1795. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Treat, 
the  first  minister. 

Here  lyes  interred  ye  body  of  ye  late  learned  and  Revd.  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  y«  ptoos 
and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church,  who,  after  a  very  zealous  discharge  of  his  ministry  finr 
jre  space  of  45  years,  6c  a  laborious  travel  for  ye  souls  of  ye  Indian  nativs,  fell  asleep 
in  Christ,  March  ye  18,  1716-17,  in  ye  69  year  of  his  age. 


FALMOUTH. 

This  town,  forming  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  was  incorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samuel  Shireick 
labored  in  this  place  as  a  minister  previous  to  1700.  Rev.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  chosen  minister.  He 
died  in  1723,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josisth  Marshall.  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  W2is  succeeded  by  Mr, 
Zebulon  Butler,  who  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  dismissed  in 
1778,  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  was  ordained  in 
1780,  and  died  in  1789.  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln  was  ordained  in 
1790  and  dismissed  in  1823.  His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bury, was  ordained  in  1824,  and  dismissed  in  1833.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Josiah  Bent,  who  was  installed  in  1834,  and  dis- 
missed  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  who 
was  installed  the  same  year.  The  Congregational  church  in  East 
Falmouth  was  organized  in  1810,  and  the  one  in  North  Fahnouth 
in  1833. 

The  town  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  by  Vineyard  Sound.  A  chain  of  hills,  which  is  continued 
from  Sandwich,  runs  on  the  west  side  of  the  township,  near  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  terminates  at  "  WoocPs  Hole,''  a  harbor  at  the 
south-western  point  of  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  land  in  this 
township  is  remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  superior  m 
quality  to  the  light  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  An 
extensive  pine  forest  is  situated  between  the  villages  of  Falmouth 
and  Sandwich.  There  are  not  less  than  forty  ponds  in  the  town- 
ship, and  give  a  great  variety  to  the  scenery. 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Falmouth  village,  as  it 
w  seen  from  an  elevation  to  the  westward,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Wood's  Hole.  The  village,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  on 
the  Cape,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  dwelling-houses,  two 
churches,  (one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist,)  an  academy, 
and  the  Fahnouth  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  village 
is  twenty-two  miles  from  Barnstable,  eighteen  from  Sandwich,  and 
seventy-one  from  Boston.  Wood's  Hole  is  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west; at  this  place  there  is  a  village,  and  ships  of  the  largest  class 
can  go  up  to  the  wharf.  The  landing  at  Falmouth  village  is 
about  three  fourth*  of  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church. 
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The  mail  is  carried  over  from  this  place  to  Holmes's  Hole,  oa 
Martha's  Vineyard,  three  times  a  week,  in  a  sail-boat.  The  di»- 
tance  between  the  two  landings  is  seven  miles. 


-J/ftiv 


--i. 
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West  mew  of  Falmouth  Village. 


Two  Streams  afford  a  water  power,  on  which  are  two  woollen 
mills,  having  three  sets  of  machinery.  There  are  five  houses  of 
worship :  three  Congregational,  one  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and 
one  Methodist.  Population  2,580.  In  1837,  there  were  "nine 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,^3 ; 
sperm  oil  imported,  4,952  barrels,  (148,560  gallons);  whale  oil, 
275  barrels,  (8,250  gallons);  hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  250; 
eamtal  invested,  $260,000 ;  salt  manufactured,  35,569  bushels." 

The  following  is  copied  from  monmnents  in  the  tillage  grave- 
yard : —  .  ^ 

Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  fell  asleep  April  jre  ISth, 
1775,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  ministry. 
His  virtues  would  a  monument  supply, 
But  underneath  these  clods  his  ashes  lie. 


In  memory  of  Capt.  David  Wood,  who  died  in  his  42d  year,  in  Cape  FrancoiS| 
August  10th,  1802,  of  the  yellow  fever,  with  4  of  his  men. 

He's  gone,  the  voyage  of  human  life  is  o*er, 

And  weeping  friends  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

Far  from  the  tenderest  objects  of  his  love 

He  dies,  to  find  a  happier  world  above. 

Around  this  monument  his  friends  appear, 

To  embalm  his  precious  memory  with  a  tear. 
His  men  who  died  were  Edward  Butler,  aged  15  years,  and  Prince  Fish,  aged  19 
years,  both  died  August  10 ;  Henry  Green,  aged  20  years,  WiUard  Hatch,  aged  12 
years,  both  died  August  17. 

These  hopeful  youths  with  life  are  called  to  part. 

And  wound  afresh  their  tender  parents'  heart. 


HARWICH. 

The  original  town  of  Harwich  extended  across  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.    What  is  now  called  Harwich,  waj  the  second  aociety 
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of  old  Harwich,  being  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  In  1803, 
the  first  society  of  Harwich  was  incorporated  ipto  a  distinct  town, 
by  the  name  of  Brewster.  The  land  in  this  township  is  generally 
level  and  sandy.  On  Herrmg  river ^  the  outlet  of  Long  Pond,  are 
a  Cotton  mill  and  carding-machine.  There  are  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  four  churches :  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  two 
Methodist  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pell  was  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter in  this  town ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mills.  The  third 
minister.  Rev.  Nathan  Underwood,  waS  ordained  here  in  1792. 
Population,  2,771.  -  Distance,  thirteen  miles  easterly  from  Biiini- 
staite  court-bouse,  eieht  to  Chatham  Lights,  and  abottt  eighty 
from  Boston.  "  Vessels  employed  in  the<;od  and  mackerel  felhery , 
20  J  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,301^;  codfish  caught,  10,000  ^liatals;-' 
.  value  of  the  same,  $30,000 ;  mackerel  caught,  500  barrels ;  valud 
"^of  the  same,  $3,000;  salt  used.  9,000  bushels;  hands -employed, 
200;  capital  invested,  $60,000.'^ 


Hmist  on  Cape  C^d. 


Dr.  Dwight,  who  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  thus  describes  what  he  says  *'  may  1ml 
called  with  pzopriety  Cape  Cod  houses."  ^*  These  have  one  story, 
and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on  the  sides^ 
as  well  as  the  roofs,  with  pine  shingles,  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  chimney  is  in  the  middle,  immediately  behind  the  front  door, 
and  on  eacn  side  of  the  door  are  two  windows.  The  roof  is 
straight ;  imder  it  are  two  chambers ;  and  there  are  two  larger  and 
two  smaller  windows  in  the  gable  end.  This  is  the  general  struc- 
ture and  appearance  of  the  great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth 
to  Race  Point.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
in  good  repair.  Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in 
themselves  and  in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofs  of  comfort- 
able living,  by  which  I  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified. 
The  bams  are  usually  neat,  but  always  small.'' 


MARSHPEE. 

This  ancient  Indian  territory  is  an  incorporated  district  of  the 
conuaDnwealth,  anA  contains  10,500  acres,  or  about  sixteei^square 
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miles.  This  tract  was  procured  for  the  Indians  by  the  effort^  oi^^' 
Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  of  Sandwich.  This  noble-hearted  man,  who 
deserves  to  be  had  in  lasting  remembrance,  was  a  nsftive  of  Eng« 
land,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sandwich  began  his  labors  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians.  About  the  year 
,1660,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Bourne  obtained  a  deed  of  Marsfapee 
from  Quachatisset  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marshpee,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called.  South  Sea  Indians.  In  order  that  the 
Indians  might  have  a  place  where  they  might  remain  in  peaee 
from  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Bourne  had  the  deed  or  instru-* 
ment  drawn,  "  so  that  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  [the  lands]  could 
be  bou^U  by  or  sold  to  any  white  person  or  persons,  without  th^ 
consent  of  all  the  said  Indians,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  court"  This  deed,  with  this  condition,  was  wttified  by 
the  Plymouth  court.  Mr,  Bkninie,  after  having  obtained  the  above 
deed,  pursued  his  evangelical  work,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  an  * 
Indian  church  in  this  place  in  1670,  formed  of  his  own  disciples 
and  converts.  He  died  about  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon 
Popmonet,  an  Indian  preacher,  who  lived  in  this  character  about 
forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  grandson 
of  Richard,  who  was  ordained  over  them  in  1729,  who  resigned 
his  mission  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Briant,  an 
Indian  preacher,  who  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1758^  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  was  installed  as  pastor  of  these  people. 

Marshpee  lies  south  of  Sandwich,  and  is  bounded  on  the  soutft 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  well  fitted  for  an  Indian  residence,  being  indent* 
. '  ed  by  two  baytf,"  and  shoots  into  several  necks  or  points  of  land.  It 
is  "also  watered  by  several  streams  and  ponds.  The^e,  with  the 
ocean,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  They 
formerly  subsisted  by  agricultural  pursuits,  the  mamifacturing'  of 
various  articles  of  Indian  ware,  by  the  sale  of  their  wood,  fishing, 
fowling,  and  taking  deer.  Their  land  is  good,  well  wooded,  and 
some  parts  of  it  afford  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  colored  people  on  this  traet,  and  some  whites.  There  are 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians  which  retain  pure  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  They  generally  appear  to  relish  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  The  central  part,  is  about  twelve  miles  S.  E.  of  Barn- 
stable, nine  S.  of  Sandwich,  and  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  Indian  church,  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  the  missionary,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Barnstable  court-house.  It  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  road,  and  a  forest  has  grown  up  around  it* 
Public  worship  is  kept  up  iii  this  house,  which  is  attended  both 
by  the  whites  and  Indians.  Previous  to  .1834,  the  government  of 
the  Indians  consisted  of  a  board  of  white  overseers,  a  guardian 
and  treasurer.  The  office  of  the  guardian  was  that  of  a  general 
superintendent,  to  disburse  supplies,  oversee  the  poor,  and  regu- 
late the  getting  of  wood,  &c.  The  Indians  getting  dissatisfied, 
the  government  was  changed,  and  it  now  consists  of  three  select- 
men, a  clerk  of  their  own  number  and  choice,  and  a  white  com- 
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missioner  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Many  of  the 
Indians  are  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  they  are  said  to 
make  the  first-rate  whalemen.  Those  who  remain  at  home  cul- 
tivate their  little  plats  of  ground  and  carry  wood  to  market.  In 
1837,  they  built  a  small  vessel,  "owned  partly  by  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  Marshpee,  and  partly  by  sundry  wliite  persons,"  and 
commanded  by  a  capable,  eaterprisiug  Indian.  This  vessel  is 
employed  in  carrying  their  wood  to  Nantucket.  The  land,  except 
some  small  allotments,  (as  much  as  each  can  enclose  and  cultivate,) 
is  common  stock.  Each  has  a  certain  amount  of  wood  allowed 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  pays  the  Indian  government  one  dollar 
per  cord  for  all  he  cuts  and  carries  to  market. 


Southwest  view  of  the  Indian  Church  in  Marshpee. 

The  Indian  graf  e-yard  is  by  the  side  of  their  church,  represented 
in  the  engraving.  Nearly  all  the  graves  are  without  monuments. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  two  monuments  stsmd- 
ing  in  this  place. 

In  memory  of  deacon  Zacheus  Popmunnet  died  22d  Oclr.  1770  aged  51  years.  The 
Big^teoos  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbor. 

In  memory  of  Flora  Hawley  obit  31st  Jany.  1785  aged  40  years.   A  faithful  servant 


ORLEANS. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham  ;  it  was  in- 
corporated into  a  township  by  the  name  of  Orleans  in  1797.  Rev. 
Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  ordained  at  Eastham  in  1718,was  the  first 
minister  in  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion. "  Mr.  Osbom  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Besides 
teaching  his  people  the  use  of  peat,  he  contributed  much  to  their 
jMTOsperity  by  introducing  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
Dy  setting  them  the  example  of  economy  and  industry.  But  his 
good  quslities  and  services  did  not  avail  him ;  for,  embracing  the 
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religion  of  Anninius,  his  parishioners,  who  still  retained  the  faith  of 
Calvin,  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  about  the  year  1737. 
From  JEastham  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private 
grammar-school.  He  died  aged  between  ninety  and  a  hundred.'' 
Mr.  Osborn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1739.  Mr.  Crocker  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Crocker  the  same  year. 

Orleans  is  of  very  irregular  form,  the  lines  being  deeply  indent* 
«i  with  coves  and  creeks.  There  are  several  islands  in  Pleasant 
Bay  which  belong  to  this  town,  the  largest  of  which  is  Pockety  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  land  in  tlie  township.  The  face  of  the  land  is 
uneven ;  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high,  and  die  soil  is  generally 
barren  and  sandy,  and  the  roads  here,  as  in  most  towns  in  this 
vicinity,  are,  on  account  of  the  sand,  tedious  and  heavy.  There 
•are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Metho- 
dist, and  1  Universstlist.  Population  1,936.  Distance  20  miles 
easterly  from  Barnstable  and  85  S.  E.  from  Boston.  There  were  in 
1837  fifty  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  rnanu* 
iactuFed  21,780  bushels ;  33  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  20,000  quintals  of  cod*fish  and  6000  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken.     In  the  fishery,  264  hands  were  employed. 

The  following  is  from  an  accoimt  of  Orleans  in  the  Collectj^onfl 
of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Sept.  1802  :—  s 

<<  Clams  are  fooDd  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of  New  England,  hot  nowhere  te 
gnater  abundance  than  at  Orleans.  Formerly  five  hundred  barrels  were  dag  here  for 
bait ;  but  the  present  year  1000  barrels  have  been  collected.  Between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred of  ^e  poorest  ol  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  business ;  and  they  receive 
from  their  employers  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  digging  the  clams,  opening,  salting  them, 
and  filling  the  casks.  From  12  to  18  bushels  of  clams  in  the  shell  must  be  dug,  to 
fill,  when  opened,  a  barrel.  A  man  by  this  labor  can  earn  seventy-five  cents  a  day; 
and  women  and  children  are  also  engaged  in  it.  A  barrel  or  clams  are  worth  six  dol- 
lars ;  the  employers,  therefore,  ai\er  deducting  the  expense  of  salt  and  the  casks,  which 
they  supply,  still  obtain  a  handsome  profit.  A  thousand  barreb  of  clams  are  equal  Ia 
value  to  SIX  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  are^rocured  with  no  more  labor  and 
expense.  When  therefore  the  fishes,  with  which  the  coves  of  Orleans  abound,  are  also 
taken  into  consideration,  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants, than  if  the  space  which  th^  occupy  was  covered  with  the  most  fertile  soil." 


PROVINCETOWN. 

"Cape  Cop,  now  Provincetown,  was  originally  a  part  of  Truro. 
In  1714  it  \^as  made  a  district  or  precinct,  and  put  under  the  con- 
stablerick  of  that  town."  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township,  by 
the  name  of  Provincetown,  in  1727,  and  invested  with  peculiar 
privileges — the  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxation.  At  that 
time,  and  for  10  or  12  years  after,  it  was  a  flourishing  place,  con- 
taining a  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  stores.  Not  long  after 
this  period  the  inhabitants  began  to  forsake  the  town ;  and  before 
the  year  1748  it  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  families.  In  1765  it 
contained  about  ten  dwelling-houses.  In  1776  there  were  in  it  96 
families,  206  souls,  and  about  20  dwelling-hotises.  It  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  depression  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  after 
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its  close  it  gradually  rose  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Spear  was 
the  first  minister  at  Provincetown,  but  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  removal  of  his  congregation.  In  1774,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker 
was  ordained  here,  and  for  twelve  years  received  annually  forty- 
five  pounds  from  the  government.  After  that  period  the  pastor  has 
been  supported  entirely  by  the  inhabitants. 

Provincetown  is  situated  on  the  end  of  the  peninsida  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  It  averages  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  town- 
ship consists  of  beaches  and  hills  of  sand,  eight  shallow  ponds, 
ana  a  great  niunber  of  swamps.  Cape  Harbor,  in  Cape  Coa  Bay^ 
is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  land  nearly  round  every  point  rf 
the  oompass,  and  is  completely  landlocked  and  jsafe.  It  is  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  it  will  contain  more  thaA 
three  thousand  vessels  at  once,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to 
navigation  in  this  quarter.  This  was  the  first  harbor  the  Mayjhwer 
touched  at  on  her  passage  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  This  ptace  has 
about  6000  tons  oi  fishing  and  400  tons  of  coasting  vessels.  The 
fares  of  fish  in  1834  amounted  to  about  45,000  quintals  of  ood,  audi 
17,000  barrels  of  mackerel.  This  place  gives  employment  to  about 
one  thousand  men  and  boys.  There  are  three  houses  of  worship : 
1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Congregtitionalist.  Population 
2,049.  In  1837  there  were  78  establishments  for  making  salt,  48,9M 
bushels  manufactured ;  98  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  51,400  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  18,000  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  were  taken,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thirty-five  of  this 
niunber  went  out  in  the  two  whale  ships  sent  from  this  place. 

Provincetown  stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  haift)or,  on 
the  margin  of  a  beach  of  loose  sand.  The  houses  are  mostly  situated 
on  a  single  street,  about  two  miles  in  length,  passing  round  near  the 
water's  edge.  A  chain  of  sand  hills  rise  inmiediately  baek  frcrni  the 
houses.  Tliese  hills  are  in  some  places  partially  covered  with  tufts 
of  grass  or  shrubs,  which  appear  to  hold  their  existence  by  a  frail 
tenure  on  these  masses  of  loose  sand,  the  light  color  of  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  few  spots  of  deep  verdure  upon  them. 
These  hills,  with  the  numerous  wind  or  sak  mills,  by  which  the  salt 
water  is  raised  for  evaporation,  thickly  studding  the  shore  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  village,  gives  this  place  a  most  singular 
and  novel  appearance. 

The  following  cut  is  from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  village  street, 
and  shows  its  characteristic  appearance.  The  houses  are  mostly 
one  story  in  height,  and,  with  their  out-buildmgs,  stand  along  on  the 
street,  apparently  without  much  of  an  effort  at  order  or  regularity. 
Interspersed  among  the  houses  and  by  the  side  of  the  street  are  seen 
the  numerous  flakes  or  frames  on  which  the  cod-fish  are  dried. 
These  frames  are  about  two  or  three  feet  tn  breadth,  and  stand  tip 
from  the  ground  about  two  feet,  having  sticks  or  slats  laid  across 
them,  on  which  the  fish  are  laid.    The  str^Qt  is  narrow,  irregular. 
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Vkw  in  the  TtUag*  of  Provincetoibm. 

andlMfcff  scarcely  the  apxiearastce  ef  being  a  carriage  road.*  Upon 
jrtepping  from  the  houses  the  foot  sinks  in  the  i^and,  which  is  so  light 
Aait  it  drifts  about  the  houses^  fences,  &c.,  very  sunilor  to  snow  in 
a  deriving  storm.  Although  near  the  ocean  on  every  side,  the  inha- 
litiffitfi  obtain  good  water  by  digging  a  inoderate  depth  a  few  feet 
fipom  the  shore.  Provincetown  is  10  leagues  or  30  miles  N.  E.  <rf 
Barnstable,  about  9  leagues  or  27  miles  across  to  Plymouth|  and 
about  116  miles  by  land  and  50  by  water  to  Boston. 

[Prmn  the  Boston  Post  Bof,  Teh.  !9,  1739.} 

We  hare  advices  from  Frovince-Towa  on  Capj^pod,  that  the  whi^^  season  itf  now 
0rer  with^  them,  in  which  there  has  been  taken  in  that  Harbor  six  small  whales, 
and  one  Kji  a  larger  size  about  six  foot  bone :  besida  which  'tis  said  two  small  whalea 
have  been  killed  at  Sandwich,  which  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  business  in  the 
whofe  Bay.  ^Tts  added,  that  seven  or  eight  fhmilies  in  Province-Town,  among  whom 
m  the  piincipal  inhabitants,  de^gn  to  remove  from  that  pkitfe  ti^  Gaeco-Bay  in  tha 
apEing  of  the  year. 

[Bosim  Foot  Bogy  My  27,  1741.] 

« ProtrtMe-TVMvn,  July  14.— On  the  4th  Of  this  m(|n(h  one  of  the  Iowa  disco- 
Tered  a  considerable  quantity  of  ke  on  the  north  side  of  a  Swamp,  in  this  place,  who 
broke  off  a  Piece,  and  carried  it  several  miles  undissolved  to  the  Ts^em  keeper,  who 
for  his  pains  treated  him  with  a  bowl  of  punch  for  his  pains.'' 

The  following  Inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing  in 
a  deep  depression  among  the  sand  hills  in  the  village  grave-yard. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  place,  and  stands  in  one  of  the  few 
verdant  spots  in  the  vicinity  : — 

Here  lies  interfdl  the  remains  of  Oapt.  John  TaltooM  of  Glansenbory  in  ConoecticBt. 
son  to  Deacon  Benjamin  Tallcott  who  died  here  in  his  return  after  t^  victory  obtained 
at  Cape  Breton,  A.  D.  1745,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  by  quite  a  number 
of  families,  from  Saugus  oy:  Lynn,  in  1637,    The  original  grant  of 

•  So  rarely  are  wheel  carnages  seen  in  the  place  that  they  are  a  matter  of  some 
enrioaity  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community.  A  lad,  who  understood  navigating  the 
ocean  much  oetter  than  Umd  carriage,  on  seeing  a  man  driving  a  wagon  in  -J^ 
place, expressed  his  surprise  at  his  beingable  to  drive  90  straight  withiii  -he  assisimnot 
of  a  rudder. 
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the  township  was  from  the  Cfld  Golcmy  of  Plymouth  the  same 
year. 

"  It  is  codered"  [say  the  Plymouth  Records]  "  that  these  ten  men 
of  Saugus,  namely,  Edmmid  Freeman,  Henry  Feake,  Thomas' 
Dexter,  Edward  Dillingham,  William  Wood,  John  Carman, 
Richard  Chadwell,  William  Almy,  Thomas  Tupper,  and  Gedrge 
Knott,  shall  have  liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sit  down  on,  and  have 
sufficient  land  for  -three  score  families,- upon  the  conditions  pro- 
pounded to  them  by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Winslow.*  The  other 
Sroprietors  were,  George  Allen,  Thomas  Armitage,  Antlwxiy  Besse, 
It.  Blackmore,  George"  Bliss,  Thomas  Boardman,  Robert  Boote- 
fish,  William  Braybrook,  John  Briges,  Thqmas  Burge,  Richard 
Burne,  George  Burt,  Thomas  Butler,  Thomas  Chillingworth, 
Edmund  Clarke,  George  Cole,  John  Dingley,  Henry  Ewer,  John 
Friend,  John  Fish,  Nathaniel  Fish,  Jonathan  Fish,  Peter  Gaimt, 
Andrew  Hallet,  William  Harlow,  William  Hedge,  Joseph  Hoiway, 
William  Hurst,  John  Joyce,  Richard  Kirby,  Thomas  Laiider,  John 
Miller,  William  Newland,  Benjamin  Noye,  Mr.  Potter,  Jsmes 
Skippe,  George  Slawson,  Michael  Turner,  John  Vincent,  Peter 
Wright,  Nicholas  Wright,  Richard  Wade,  John  King,  John  Wia- 
sor,  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  Thomas  Willis.  Their  minister  was  the 
Rev.  William  Leveridge.  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Willis  did  not  re- 
move at  this  time." 

The  records  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  pre- 
vious to  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  in  1694,  are  lost. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjanun  Fessenden,  who  was 
ordained  in  1722,  and  died  in  1746.  Rev.  Abraham  Williams,  the 
next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1749 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  who  wa»  ordained  in  1787.  According  to  traditi<»i 
there  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Sandwich  two  persims  som^ 
what  distinguished  for  their  religious  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper.  These  men  took  the  lead  in  the 
religious  exercises,  and  officiated  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  each 
of  them  having  his  party ;  but,  as  they  were  in  all  a  small  com- 
pany, they  did  not  separate,  but  agreea  that  the  officer  who  had 
the  most  adherents  at  meeting  for  the  time  being,  should  be  the 
minister  for  the  day.  In  process  of  time  the  congregation  settled 
Mr.  Smith,  a  minister  who  for  a  time  had  officiated  at  Barnstable. 
Religious  matters  being  settled  at  Sandwich,  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr. 
Tupper  directed  their  attention  towards  christianizing  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Tupper  founded  a  church  near  Herring  river, 
which  was  supplied  with  a  succession  of  ministers  of  his  name  till 
the  decease  of  his  areat-grandson.  Rev.  Elisha  Tupper,  who  died  at 
Pokessett^  in  178^  Mr.  Bourne  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
Marshpee  Indians  to  the  south  and  east. 

Sanawich  is  the  most  agricultural  town  in  the  county ;  the  laQ4s 
however  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  township  are  light  and  uA- 

I>roductive.     There  are  numerous  ponds,  some  of  which  are  very 
arge,  which  affi)rd  fine  fishing  and  fowling :  deer  are  also  fctrnd  in 
this  vicinity.    There  are  in  the  town  1  cottoil  mill,  1  woollen 
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fiictory,  a  ftumace,  a  nail  factory,  a  number  of  carding-machines, 
&c.,  with  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass.  There  are  15  or  20 
sail  of  coasting  or  fishing  vessels  belonging  here,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  salt  manufactured.    Population  3,579. 


Western  view  of  Sandwich^  {central  part). 

Sandwich  village,  containing  about  100  houses,  is  situated  on  ris- 
ing ground  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town,  near  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  12  miles  north-westerly  of  Barnstable,  30  east  of 
.  New  Bedford,  and  53  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  engraving 
shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  town-house,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  glass  works.  It 
contains  4  churches :  1  Orthodoi,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  CathoHc.  There  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town  6  churches 
more :  4  Methodist,  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  1  Congregational. 
It  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  period  to  unite  Cape  Cod  and 
Buzzard's  Bay  by  a  ship  canal  across  this  town.  Tlie  distance  is 
five  miles,  ana  the  land  level.  The  following  is  from  the  statistics 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  "  Nail  factory,  1 ;  nails  manufactur- 
ed, 500  tons ;  value  of  the  same,  $57,500 ;  hands  employed,  20 ; 
capital  invested,  $13,500 ;  glass  manufactory,  1 ;  value  of  glass 
manufactured,  $300,000 ;  hands  employed,  250 ;  capital  invested, 
$250,000. 

Dr.  John  Osbom,  who  was  a  physician  in  Middle  town,  in  Con- 
necticut, was  bom  in  this  town,  in  1713.  His  father,  an  educated 
Scotchman,  was  then  a  schoolmaster,  but  afterwards  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Eastham.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  yoimg  Osbom 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  noticed  as  a  lively  and 
eccentric  genius.  ITie  following  whaling  song  of  his  has  obtained 
tome  celebrity : — 

A  ^WHALING  SONG.  * 


When  fpring  ratorni  with  wvtten  galaa, 

And  mntle  breeaes  sweep 
The  ruminr  eeae,  we  spread  our  MOa 

To  plfoufli  the  wat'r/  deep. 


For  killing  northern  whales  prepared. 

Our  nimble  boats  on  board, 
Wkh  craft  ind  rum,  (our  chief  refar*i> 

And  ^god  pcovMous  stored. 
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Great  whale*  Jn  numeroue  awarma ; 
And  cieaturta  tlierBt  that  fimy  auDdieiip 
Of  atraoga,  unusual  fanna» 

Oma  Cod,  odr  dearaat,  naUva  land, 

we  leaTe  aMaro,  and  lose 
Ita  afnkfnc  eliffi  and  leaeenfog  aanda, 

WhOa  Zaphyt  geptfy  lio«3. 

Bold,  hard/  men,  wH&  blooraing  age. 

Our  aandy  ahorea  produce ; 
With  monatpwa  fish  they  dans  engaga^ 

And  dangaroos  callings  chooaa. 

tf ovriowarda  iba  aarljr  dawning  east 

Wa  spaed  our  course  awaf , 
With  eager  minds,  and  Joyful  hearts, 

To  meet  the  riring  day. 

Then  as  we  tuH  our  wondering  ayes,' 

Wa  vlaw  one  aonstant  rtiow ; 
Abore,  around,  the  ctfCtmg  allies^ 

Ttaa  railing  aeas  below. 

When  eastward,  cTaar  9f  NewfbundlaiK^ 

We  stem  the  fro^n  pole, 
Wa  aea  the  icy  islands  atanid. 

The  Borthera  billows  rolU 

Am  to  the  north  we  make  oar  way, 

Surprising  scenes  we  find ; 
We  lengthen  out  the  tedions  day, 

AiMibaira  the  Bight  behind. 

Now  aea  the  northern  region^  whai« 
Btamal  winter  reigns ;•         -  .      > 

One  day  and  night  (flla  up  the  >aar, 
Attd  cnmaMcald  naiaiAlBiL 


When  3n  our  «aUoa  wa  ^n  pkoa^ 
And  whales  around  us  play, 

We  taNUMh  our  boau  Into  thanaki. 
And  swUUy  chaae  our  prey. 

In  ha*a  wo  ply  our  niaibla.oan^. 

For  an  asteuir  dosign'd ; 
The  aea  beneath  us  fiwm»and  roon^ 

And  laiiyea  a  waka  bebbd. 

A  mlehiy  iHrhale  we  ru4i  upon, 

And  in  onr  Irons  tl»»af : 
She  sinks  bar  monatrous  body  down 

Among  the  wavea  below. 

And  when  aha  risss  out  again, 

Wa  soon  renew  the  fight ; 
^rust  our  sharp  lancaa  in  amaki, 

And  all  her  rage  exoiLa. 

IBaraMd  she  Aakes  n  Ullghfy  haond; 

ThfcJc  fbama  the  whitened  saa  ; 
^lia  vra^o*  In  ^relesriia  aracud^  - 

And  wklonhig  roll  away. 

She  thtasHes  wM)  h^r  taR  around* 
AAd  blows.  hiNT  wdd'nhig  breath ; 

Sb»  breaks  tiie  air,  a  deaf 'nlng 
WMla.ocaaBt  gtwma  bsoeath. 


Fn<m  numerous  w<fQnds,  wSh 
She  scalna  the  IraChy  sens, 


flood 


d  gatipa^  and  Mf^wii  her  latest  blood. 


|llA^thio«rs. 


joyAiI  bsarts  we  see  her  die, 
__  J  on  the  surface  lay  ; 
While  all  with  eaj^r  haste  apgly, 
Ta  aif*  aor  deatUkil  pBBf. 


WUhioyj 
And  on 
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Tbb  setllomeot  of  Truro  ^soBnitenced  about  1700.  Its  Indiaa 
name  was  Pooim/, and  appears  to-t^re  b«ea  porchased  in  1697.  In 
1705,  it  was  erected  kito  a  towti  tol^e  called  Dangerfidd;  in  I70d 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  oam^  of  Truco.  The  first  minister,  ReT« 
John  Avery,  was  ordained  in  ,1711.  He  was  a  physician  as 
well  as  pastor,  and  was  ffreatly  beloved  by  his  people.  He  died  in 
1754,  and  was  sucoeedea  by  Aev.  Caleb  Upham,  who  died  in  1786. 
Mr.  Upham  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  Jude  Damon,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1786. 

Truro  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  length  of  the  township  is  about  14  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  three.  Exct3ipting  the  salt  marshes,  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  stone.  Hardly  any  nart  of  it 
produces  English  g^ass  fit  for  mowing ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  clad  with  verdure  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  face  of  the 
township  is  composed  of  sand  hills  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them,  running  principally  at  right  angles  with  the  shore.  The  top 
of  some  of  the  hills  spread  into  a  plain  :  from  some  of  these  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  but  few  objects  can  be  discerned  but 
the  ocean  and  one  wide  waste  of  sand.  A  traveller  from  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  upon  observing 
the  barrenness  of  the  northern  part  of  Truro,  would  at  the  first 
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thought  wonder  what  could  induce  any  person  to  remain  in  the. 
place;  he  will,  however,  upon  reflection  and  observation,  find  that* 
the  inhabitants  here,  who  derive  their- principal  subsistence  from  the 
sea,  are  as  "  well  off"  as  any  peoide  in  the  Ciommon wealth. 

There  are  four  houses  of  worship,  all  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town :  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and 
1  Methodist.  Population  .1,806.  In  1837  there  were  39  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  of  which  17,490  bushels  were 
manufactured ;  63  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery;  16,950  quintals  of  c»d-fish  and  15,750  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken,  and  512  hands  employed. 


Eastern  view  of  Pond  Village,  Truro, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  part  of  what  is  called  the  Pond 
Tillage,  and  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  Cape.  The  hills,  which  rise  in  regular  and  graceful  swells,  are 
of  a  light  gravelly  loam  and  covered  with  short  grass ;  they  are  des* 
titute  of  trees  ana  shrubbery,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  aspect  Not- 
withstanding the  general  appearance  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
in  Truro,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  might  be 
sustained  from  the  produce  of  its  soil,  were  proper  attention  paid 
to  its  cultivation.  The  fisheries  however  at  this  time  bring  surer 
and  better  returns  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Cape. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  church  now 
standing  in  the  central  part  of  Truro,  about  8  miles  from  Province- 
town,  42  from  Barnstable,  and  by  land  lOO^from  Boston.  TTie 
"  Clay  Poiifids,^^  a  great  body  of  clay,  forming  the  high  banks  by  the 
light-house,  near  the  residence  of  James  Small,  Esq.,  are  about  a 
mile  northward.  This  church  is  on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  town,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  Pond  village,  and  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance  from  almost  every  direction.  Provincetown 
with  its  hills  of  sand  is  seen  to  the  north-west ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  wide  Atlantic  on  every  side.     This  building  shows  that^ — 
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Ancient  Chunk  in  Tnaro,  (south-eastern  view), 

**  The  dark  brown  years  '*  haT«  passed  over  it.   It  stands  alone,  and  on  the  hill 
It  is  leen  auur  by  the  mariner  as  he  passes  by  on  the  dark  rolling  wave! 


TTie  following  iniscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing 
by  the  ancient  chiii?ch  op  the  elevation  near  ihe  Pond  rilb^:— 

Here  lie  the  Bemains  t>f  yo  Revtf.  Mr.  Muf^Avtrtf  who  deparled^  this  We  y«  23d  of 
April  1754  in  the  69th  year  of  hi*  age  and  41th  oThi^miiu^  (he  first  pastorc  "  *  " 
in  this  place.  .  «. 

In  this  dark  cavern,  or  this  k)AeBcatoet*rave 

Here  lays  the  hon^t,  ptous^  vMooiis  Friend 

UxxsL,  kind  Heav^a  to  tis  as  Priest  Sc  Doctor  gisive 

As  such  he  livedj  as  such  we  motttii  his  end. 


WELLFLEET- 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  Before  this,  it  was  caHed 
the  North  Precinct  in  EastJiam^nd  \tas  originally  included  in  the 
Indian  Skeekeet  and  PameL  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  place 
attended  public  worship  at  Easthara.  When  their  numbers  and 
property  were  sufficient,  they  built  a  small  meeting-house,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Josiah  Oaks  preached  a  niimber  of  years.  The 
Rev.  Isaiah  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Oaks,  and  was  ordained  in 
1730:  the  next  minister,  Rev.  Levi  Whitman,  was  ordain^  in 
1785. 

The  town  of  Wellfleet  is  situated  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  barren.  From  the  table  lands  in 
Eastham,  to  Race  Point,  is  a  large  range  of  high  hills,  all  of  them 
sandy,  except  one  large  hill  or  mountain,  which  is  of  solid  clay, 
in  Truro,  called  the  Clay  Pounds,  because  vessels  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  potiiided  to  pieces  against  it,  in  gales  of  wind. 
Within  these  hills  in  Wellfleet  is  a  range  of  fresh  ponds,  where 
sea-fo\fl  obtain  fresh  water:  such  as  have  outlets,  receive  al<5- 
wives,  which  go  up  in  the  month  of  May.  From  the  harbor 
th^re  are  many  salt  creeks,  which  are  surroimded  with  salt  marsAi. 
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Tlie  harbor,  ealkd  the  Deep  Hole  is  good  for  small  vcssd^rBiid  it 
about  thirty  miles  northreasterly  from  Barnstable. 


Northern  view  of  Wtttfieet  Harbor, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Wellfleet  Harbor,  a3  it  is 
•een  from  the  north.  It  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  of  different 
Mzes,  but  mostly  fofrming  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regular,  des- 
titute of  jrerdure,  and  quite  novel  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  village  of  Wellfleet  contains  two  Congregational  churched, 
and  is  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  five  mil^  from  Boston  by 
laad,  and  by  water  twenty  leagues,  and  from  the  Plymouth  light 
sight  leagues.  Population  of  the  town,  2,303.  Most  of  the  inha- 
hiiants  follow  the  seafaring  business.  In  1^37,  there  were  thirty- 
tiine  establishments*  for  manufacmrnng  salt,  and  10,000  bushels 
were  made;  sixty-two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery*  3,100  Quintals,  and  17,500  barrels  of  mackerel, 
were  taken ;  and  in  this  ousiness  4%  hands* were  employed. 

<<No  shiinrreck  is  more  remcrkilble  than  that  of  the  aoltd  pirate  Bellamy,  men- 
tiosed  by  Governor  Hntckinson,  in  his  history.  In  the  year  1717,  his  ship,  with  his 
whole  fleet,  were  cast  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Wellfleet^  being  led  near  the  shore 
by  the  captain  of  a  snow,  which  was  made  a  prize  the  day  before,  who  had  the  pro- 
mist  of  the  %vt&9r  as  a  present,  if  he  would  pilot  the  fleet  in  Cap«  Cod  harbor ;  the 
eaptain  suspecting  the  pirate  would  not  keep  his  promise,  and  that,  instead  of  eleamg 
his  ship,  as  was  his  pretence,  his  intention  might  be  to  plunder  the  inhabitants 
of  Provincetown^.  The  night  being  darlr,  a  lantern  was  hung  in  the  shrouds  of 
the  sno>K%  the  captain  of  Diiiich,  insteoH  of  piloting  where  he  was  ordered,  approached 
so  near  the  land,  that- the  pirates'  large  ship,  which  -  followed  him,  struck  on  the  outer 
bar :  the  snow,  being  les»,  struck  much  nearer  the  shors.  The  fleet  was  put  in  confu- 
sion; a  violent  storm  arose :  and  the  whole  fleet,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  shore.  It  is 
said  that  all  in  the  large  shipperished  in  the  watm^  except  two.  Many  of  the  smaller 
vessels  got  safe  on  shore.  Those  that  were  executed,  were  the  pirates  put  oa  board  a 
prize  schooner  before  the  storm,  as  it  is  said.  AQer  the  storm,  more  than  an  hundred 
dead  bodies  lay  along  the  shore.  At  times,  to  this  day.  there  are  king  William  and 
queen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and  pieces  of  silver,  called  cob-money.  The  violence 
t)f  the  seas  moves  the  sands  upon  the  outer  bar  \  so  that  at  times  the  iron  caboose  oC 
th«  ship,  at  low  ebbs,  has  l>een  seen.'*— 3<;  oo/.  CoU,  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.,  p.  120. 

"For  many  years  after  this  shipwreck,  a  man,  of  a  very  singular  and  frighlM 
aspect,  used,  every  spring  and  autumn,  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  Cape,  who  was 
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sapposea^to  have  been  one  of  Bellamy's  crew.  The  presumption  is  that  he  went  to 
'someSace  where  money  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates  to  get  such  a  supply  as 
his  ez^nces  required.  When  he  died,  many  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  a  girdle, 
which  he  constantly  wore.  Aged  people  relate  that  this  man  frequently  spem  the 
night  in  private  houses,  and  that,  whenever  the  Bible  or  any  religious  book  was  read, 
or  any  family  devotions  performed,  he  invariably  left  the  room.  This  is  not  impro- 
bable.  It  is  also  stated  that,  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  in  his  cham- 
ber a  legion  from  the  lower  world ;  for  much  eonversation  was  often  overheard  which 
was  boisterous,  profjeme,  blasphemous,  and  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
representation.  The  probability  is,  that  Lis  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  recollection  of 
the  murderous  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that  he,  involuntwily, 
vented  such  exclamations  as,  with  the  aid  of  an  imagination  awake  to  wonders  from 
the  invisible  regions,  gave  rise,  in  those  days,  to  the  current  opinion  that  his  bed- 
ekamber  was  the  resort  of  infemals."— il/den's  CoU.  EfUaphs^  vol.  iv. 


YARMOUTH, 

The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  well  represented  by  a  man's 
arm  bent  into  a  certain  position.  Yarmouth  is  situated  about  mid- 
way from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  Cape.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1639.  The  early  records  of  this  town  have  been  lost 
In  Mather's  Magnalia,  it  is  stated  John  Millar  was  a  minister  of 
Yarmouth.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first,  and  a  Mr.  Mathews 
(of  whom  some  traditions  remain)  was  the  second.  Mr.  Millar  ks 
represented  in  the  Magnalia  as  one  of  the  seventy-seven  ministers 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  previous  to  their  embarkation  to 
America,  and  who  are  represented  as  some  of  the  first  ministers  in 
New  Ebigland.  K  the  above  is  correct,  the  Rev.  Th(»nas  Thonir 
ton,  from  England,  was  the  third  minister  of  Yarmouth ;  his  name 
being  found  in  the  town  records,  wbich  are  preserved  aa  far  back 
as  1677.  He  ccmtinued  in  the  ministry  till  about  the  year  1692, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  John  Cotton  in  1693.  Mr.  Cotton  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Greenleaf  in  1708. 
The  following  ministers  here  were  ordained  as  follows:  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  in  1729;  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  in  1755;  Rev. 
Joseph  Grreen,  in  1762 ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  the  ninth  minis- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1769. 

This  township  extends  across  the  Cape,  and  has  a  harbor  both 
on  the  north  and  south  shore,  and  its  soil  is  similar  to  the  other 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape,  mostly  light,  sandy,  and  barren. 
There  are  6  houses  of  worship :  2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers.  Population  2,454.  Dis- 
tance, 3  mUes  east  of  Barnstable,  and  72  S.  K.  of  Boston. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
Yarmouth  village.  From  the  church  which  is  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, to  Barnstable  court-house,  which  is  upwards  of  four  miles  dis- 
tant, the  road  is  lined  with  houses  on  both  sides.  From  this  spot 
the  peculiar  scenery  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  said  to  commence.  A^ 
you  proceed  eastward,  much  of  the  land  is  unenclosed,  often  pre- 
aentmg  to  the  view,  a  dreary  and  wide  waste  of  sand.    There  are 
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two  churches  in  the  village,  a  Congregational  and  Methodist,  one 
newspaper  establishment,  and  the  **  Barnstable  Bank,"  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  SoiUh  Yarmouth  is  situated  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  north  village.  In  this  place  the  salt-works  are  very 
extensive,  and  cover  a  tract  of  ground  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
one  fourth  in  width.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  52  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  and  365.200  bushels  were  manufac* 
tured;  13  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery; 
4,300  quintals  of  cod-fish,  and  2,287  barrels  of  mackerel  taken. 


Eastern  view  of  Yarmouth, 

As  late  as  the  year  1779,  there  was  a  cluster  of  wigwams  about 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  in  the  south-eastern  part  oi 
the  town,  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Pawkimnawkut  Indians. 
About  this  time  the  small-pox  was  prevalent,  aini  the  most  of  them 
died.  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  this  Indian  tawn^  is  a  pond 
called  Swan's  Pond  :  on  its  north-eastern  side,  just  above  a  spring, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  there  stood  an  Indian  meeting-house. 
Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Joseph  Nauhaughiy  a  very  pious 
and  worthy  Indian  deacon,  of  which  the  following  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated : — 

"  I>eacon  Nauhaught  was  once  attacked  by  a  number  of  large  black  snakes.  Being  at 
a  distance  from  any  inhabitants,  he  was,  to  be  sure,  in  a  very  precarious  situation :  for, 
unfortunately,  he  had  not  even  a  knife  about  him  for  his  defence.  To  outrun  them, 
he  found  utterly  impossible ;  to  keep  them  off,  without  any  weapon,  was  equally  so. 
He  therefore  came  to  the  determination  to  stand  firm  on  his  feet.  They  began  wind- 
ing themselves  about  him  j  in  a  little  time,  one  of  them  had  made  his  way  up  to  the 
Indian's  neck,  and  was  trying  to  put  his  black  head  into  his  month.  Nauhaught 
opened  it  immediately.  TJ^e  black  serpent  thrust  in  his  head,  and  Nauhaught,  putting  kit 
jaws  together,  bit  it  off  in  a  moment!  As  soon  as  the  blood,  streaming  from  the  behead- 
ed, was  discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  snakes,  they  left  their  intended  prey  with  great 
precipitation,  and  Nauhaught  was  liberated  from  the  jaws  of  impending  death.'' 


Colonel  Joseph  Thacher,  who  died  in  this  town  in  1763,  was  a  popular  character, 
and  through  his  influence  principally  a  company  of  forty,  thirteen  of  which  were 
Indians,  was  raised,  all  except  six  or  eight,  in  Yarmouth,  his  native  town,  to  go  on  the 
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Cape  Breton  expedition,  in  1745.  A  condittoa  of  their  embarking  in  this  bold  hmcw^ 
pri!>e  was,  that  Mr.  Thacher  should  be  their  captain.  It  is  remarkable  that  of 
the  Indians,  three  only  lived  to  return,  two  having  been  killed  by  the  enemy, 
and  eight,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  living  to  which  they  had  not 
been  aoi*astoraed,  dving  of  disease  ^  and  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  though 
exposed  to  great  hardships,  were  providentially  all  spared  to  see  their  native  pla^ 
again,  and  to  participate  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  joy  which  pervaded  the 
laud,  on  the  ^eduction  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  The  foUowmg  taiec^ote 
is  related  of  him,  by  Mr.  David  Matthews,  one  of  Thacher's  company,  who  is  still 
living.  It  exhibits  the  unfeeling  disposition  of  the  American  savage.  Through  the 
treacherous  oonduct  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  party  of  twenty  pro\'incial  soldiers  had 
been  ambuscaded,  nmeteen  of  which  were  killea.  The  Frenchman  was  taken,  and  at 
first  was  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  destroyed  by  them  as  they  might  see  proper. 
Isaac  Feck,  a  blood-thirsty  Indian,  began  immediately  to  sharpen  his  knife,  and, 
thinking  it  too  good  for  the  traitor  to  die  at  once,  said  he  was  going  to  begin  with  his 
fingers,  and  would  cut  ofi  one  joint  first,  then  pother,  and  so  on  till  he  had  separated 
all  his  bones,  from  head  to  foot.  He  would  probably  have  executed  his  purpose,  hod 
not  the  criminal  been  rescued  from  his  hands.  One  of  Thacher's  Indians,  hired  by 
Colonel  Vaughan,  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  was  the  first  of  the  provincials  who  entered 
the  grand  battery  at  Louisburg.  He  crawled  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  opened 
the  gate,  which  Vaughan  imm^iately  entered,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  from 
this  battery,  though,  at  the  time,  this  cir^mstance  was  not  known." — Al(Uu*s  CoUtc- 
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Thb  oouQty  of  Berkshire  is  the  western  part  ef  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extetHis  etitifely  across  it  from  north  to  south. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,  or  to  what  was 
designated  the  ''  Old  county  of  Hampshire]'^  until  its  divison  in 
1612  into  the  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and 
Hampden.  It  was  separated,  and  made  a  distinct  county,  by 
an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  province  at  their  May  ses- 
sion in  1761,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 
between  this  state  and  that  of  New  York,  the  west  line  of  the 
county  is  50  miles  41  chains  and  79  links  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  county  on  the  north  is  14  miles,  and  o»  the  south  24.  This 
county  is  rough  and  hilly  in  many  parts,  but  thev  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  land,  mostly  in  the  interval  of  the  Housatonic.  It 
produces  much  wool,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
county  in  the  state.  The  Green  and  Taconic  mountains  cross  it 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about  121K)  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Housatonic  and  Hoosic  arc  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county ;  the  former  empties  into  liong  Island, 
between  Milford  and  Stratford,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  into 
the  Hudson,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  coimty  possesses  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  abundance 
three  very  important  articles  of  commerce,  iron,  marble,  and  litne^ 
and  its  wood  and  water  power  are  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  fit  them 
for  useful  purposes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  which  are  30  in  number : — 
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et> 


Adsms, 

Alfoid, 

Becket, 

Qieshire, 

Clarksburg, 

Dalton, 

Egremont, 

Fk>rida, 

Great  Barrington, 

Hancock, 


Hinsdale, 

Lanesborongh, 

Lee, 

Lenox, 

Mount  Washington, 

New  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

Otis, 

Peru, 

Pittsfield, 


Richmond, 

Sandisfield| 

Savoy, 

Sheffield, 

Stockbridge, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Williamstown, 

Windsor* 


The  population  of  this  county  by  the  census  of  1800  Vas  33,835; 
in  1810  it  was  35,797;  in  1820  it  was  35,720;  in  183a  it  was 
37,825;  and  in  the  official  returns  in  1837  it  was  39,101. 
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The  tract  comprehended  in  this  township  was  formerly  called 
East  Hoosic.  It  was  explored  and  surveyed,  and  the  limits 
traced,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1749,  and  was  laid  out  7  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south  and  five  in  breadth.  In  1750,  Col.  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Williams  College,  obtained  from  the  general  court  a  grant  of 
200 'acres,  on  condition  that  he  should  reserve  10  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  fort,  and  build  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  and  keep  them  in 
repair  20  years  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  On  the  2d  day  of  June, 
1762,  nine  townships  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state  were  sold 
at  auction  by  authority  of  the  general  cotnt.  Of  these.  East 
Hoosac  was  No.  1.  It  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Jones,  Esq.,  for 
the  sum  of  £3,200,  who  after  the  purchase  admitted  Col.  Elisha 
Jones  and  John  Murray,  Esq.,  as  joint  proprietors. 

These  proprietors,  in  October  of  the  sam6  y^ar,  employed  a  sur- 
veyor (o  lay  out  48  settling  lots,  cmitaining  100  acres  each.  A 
Bnc  Was  drawn  through  the  length  of  the  township,  dividing  the 
best  of  the  land  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  each  side  of  this  line 
was  laid  out  a  range  of  lots.  Each  lot  was  160  rods  long  from 
west  to  east,  and  100  rods  wide.  These  48  lots,  occupying  the 
valley  through  Us  whole  length,  comprised  the  heart  of  the  town- 
ship. Four  years  after,  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  who  Ihert  resided  in  the 
township,  was  authorized  to  survey  a  fiirther  number  of  lots,  not 
exceeding  20,  of  100  acres  each,  and,  as  agent  of  the  proprietors, 
to  admit  settlers  to  the  number  of  ClO.  TFiis  number  was  men- 
tioned because  it  was  required  by  the  conditions  of  settlement, 
fixed  by  vote  of  the  general  court,  that  when  the  actual  settlers 
should  amount  to  that  number,  they  should  build  a  meeting-house, 
and  settle  a  "  learned  gospel  minister."  The  rest  of  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  1768  into  lots  of  200  acres  each,  and  divided  among  the 
proprietors  according  to  their  shares  in  the  property  of  the  town- 
ship. 
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During  the  French  wars,  the  Indians  traversed  this  regicm,  biit 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  habitation  here.  No  remains 
of  Indian  settlements  have  existed  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
earUest  white  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut  Of 
these  Abiel  Smith,  Gideon  and  Jacob,  his  sons,  John  Kiiboum, 
his  son-in-law,  and  John  McNeil,  were  from  Litchfield ;  Reuben 
Hinman  and  Jonathan  Smith  came  from  Woodbury.  There  were 
also  the  names  of  Parker,  Cook,  and  Leavenworth  from  Walling- 
ford ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from  Lanesborough,  was  previously 
from  Woodbury.  These  people  settled  in  the  north  village.  The 
first  settlers  mostly  disposed  of  their  lands  to  purchasers  from 
Rhode  Island,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  the  population  gradually  changed  till  nearly  all  had  sold  out 
and  removed  from  the  town.  The  settlements  of  Friends  became 
extensive  and  prosperous.  Several  other  families,  also  from  Rhode 
Island,  came  in  about  the  same  time,  and  these  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  and  their  descendants  have  since  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town. 

The  first  settlers  formed  themselves  into  a  Congregational  church 
and  society.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from 
North  Haven,  Conn.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  of  logs, 
and  was  situated  near  the  center  of  the  towru  The  Friends' 
society  was  formed  in  the  year  178L  David  Anthony,  Isaac  Killy, 
Isaac  Upton,  Joshua  Lapham,  George  Lapham,  and  ^^^^m  Hart- 
ness,  with  their  families,  constituted  the  society  at  its  first  organi- 
zation. They  worshipped  in  a  log  dwelling-house  till  about 
the  year  1786,  when  they  erected  a  meeting-house  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  south  village.  The  building  lot,  with  land  for 
a  burying-gronnd,  the  whole  containing  about  four  and  a  half 
acres,  was  given  to  the  society  by  Daniel  Lapham.  In  1819  the 
society  numbered  about  40  families.  A  Baptist  church  of  35  mem- 
bers was  organized  in  1808,  under  the  ministry  of  Elder  George 
Witherel.  About  1785  a  body  of  Methodists  were  located  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  society  in  the  north  village  construct- 
ed their  meeting-house  in  1828.  A  second  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1826,  in  the  south  village,  with  14  members,  under  the 
ministry  of  Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Cheshire.  The  present 
Congregational  church  was  organized  April  19,  1827.  This  town 
was  incorporated  October  15,  1778,  and  named  Adams,  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Adams,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state. 

The  natural  bridge  on  Hudson's  Brook  in  this  town  is  a  curi- 
osity worthy  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  waters  of  this  brook 
have  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  30  rods  in 
length,  through  a  body  of  white  marble  or  limestone,  and  formed 
a  bridge  of  that  material  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is  a  cavern  in  this  town  containing  a  number  of  rooms,  the 
longest  of  which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  30  feet  long,  20 
hi^  and  20  wide. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
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iilaiBB^  taken  from  the  vestem  side  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
lloosic  river.  The  building  appearing  on  the  left,  is  the  principal 
one  connected  with  the  Phenix  factory.  This  manufacturing  vil- 
lage is  the  largest  in  the  county,  containing,  it  is  estimated,  2,000 
inhabitants  It  is  snnounded  by*  lofty  hills  and  mountains  in 
every  direetioni  excepting  the  narrow  interval  through  which  the 
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Hoodc  passes.  It  contains  3  churches  :  1  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, aobd  1  Methsdist;  the '^  Adams  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
fdOO,000,  and  a  printinf^-offiee.  This  village  is  about  three  miles 
soutti  .fr(Mn  the  Vejrmont  line,  27  miles  from  Lenox,  8  from  Wil- 
liamslown,  34  from  Greenfield,  40  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  120  from 
Bo8t«Mi.  The  village  of  ^outh  Adsims  is  six  miles  south  of  the 
north  village.  It  has  3  churches :  1  Baptist,  1  for  Friends,  and  1 
tot  various  denominationis.  This  is  also  a  manufkcturing  village, 
liaving  8  cotton  mills.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town,  19  cotton 
nulls^  having  20,800  spindles,  which  consumed  799,636  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton ;  4,752,567  yards  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  $334,649,  were 
inannfaQtured ;  males  ^mployea,  194;  females,  434;  capital 
invested,  $295,725.  Four  woollen  mills,  with  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
wool  consumed,  175,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  215,000  yards ; 
value,  $137,000;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  41 ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $86,000.  Two  calico  print  works,  which  printed  4,561,680 
yards  of  calico,  employing  93  hands.  The  population  of  the 
town  exceeds  any  other  in  the  county,  being  4,191. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  Saddle  Mountain,  as 
seen  from  the  Williamstown  road  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Adams  village.  The  elevated  peak  seen  on  the  left  is  called 
''  Giey  Lock,"  from  its  hoary  aspect  during  winter.  It  is  stated 
fo  be  3,580  feet  above  the  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  The  other  peak  of  this  mountain,  seen  on  the 
rij^t,  is  called  the  "  Saddle  Ball."     The  depression  between  the 
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two  peaks  is  called  "  the  Notch,"  and  comprises  several  valuable 
diiiry  farms.    The  "  Massachusetts  Fort  '^  so  famous  during  the 


North-eastern  view  of  Saddle  Mountain j  {Adams). 

French  wars,  stood  near  th^  barn  represented  in  the  fore  part  of 
the,  engraving.  The  following  is  from  the  History  of  Adams,  by 
Rev.  John  W.  Yeomans,  in  the  History  of  Berkshire  Coimty. 

About  1741  or  2,  Fort  Massachnsetts  was  built  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  raUey 
leading  towards  WiUiamstown.  This  was  a  part  of  the  line  of  defence  erected  to 
protect  the  northern  and  western  settlements  of  New  England  against  French  asd 
Indian  hostilities.  The  enemy  directed  their  principal  -movements  towards  Connecticut 
river.  In  general,  they  came  down  from  Canada  in  the  direction  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  weie  repelled  by  Fort  Constiliition,  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  Fort  Dammer,  ml 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  and  Fort  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  further  up  the  Connecticut,  all  in 
connection  with  each  other  on  the  same  line.  But  some  came  down  the  Hudson,  and, 
proceeding  eastward  up  the  Hoosic,  came  upon  this  fortification,  and  several  bkiody 
skirmishes  took  place.  They  repeatedly  appeared  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  about 
the  fort.  The  following  facts  are  taken  principally  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
"  Redeemed  Captive,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  formerly  of  Deerfield. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1746,  ns  Serjeant  John  Hawks  and  John  Miles  were  riding  oat 
from  the  fort,  they  were  fired  upon  by  two  Indians  and  wounded.  Miles  made  his 
escape  to  the  fort ;  Hawks  fought  for  some  time,  and  might  have  taken  them  both 
prisoners,  had  he  understood  their  language,  as  appeared  aherwards  j  for  they  asked 
for  quarters  before  he  turned  to  make  his  escape. 

A  party  of  the  enemy  appeared  again  at  the  fort  on  the  1 1th  of  June  following,  and 
attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fort;  and  a  skirmish 
ensued.  After  sustaining  the  fire  a  few  moments,  the  enemy  fled,  having  lost  one  of 
their  men.  Elisha  Nims  and  Gei-shom  Hawks  were  wounded,  and  Benjamin  Tenter 
was  taken  captive. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  an  army  of  about  900  French  and 
Indians,  under  Gen.  De  Vaudreuil,  made  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  Col.  Hawks,  who 
commanded  the  fort  at  that  time,  had  only  22  effective  men  with  him,  and  bat  35 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was  miserably  supplied  with  ammnnitioni 
I<]'otwithstanding  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  he  defended  the  fort  28  hours,  and 
probably  would  never  have  given  it  up,  had  not  his  ammunition  failed.  He  was 
finally  necessitated  to  capitulate,  and  offered  such  articles  as  were  accepted.  One 
special  article  was,  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  The  next  day,  however,  Vaudreuil  delivered  one  half  of  them  to  the 
Indians,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  danger  of  mutiny  in  his  army,  the  Indians  bein^ 
irritated  that  they  were  cut  off  from  the  profits  of  the  conquest.  The  savages  imme- 
diately killed  one  of  the  prisoners,  because,  being  sick,  he  was  unable  to  travel.  In 
the  siege  Col.  Hawks  lost  but  one  man  ;  while  the  enemy,  as  near  as  coukl  be  ascei^ 
tained,  lost  45,  who  were  either  killed  outright  or  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
prisoners  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  12  of  them  sickened  and  died.  The  residue, 
vith  other  prisoners,  were  sent  on  board  a  flag  of  truce  to  Boston,  where  they  arrired 
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OB  the  16Ui  of  Aagnst,  1747.  The  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  thie 
Iftey.  John  Norton,  wrote  an  account  of  his  captivity,  which  was  pnblished.  He  after, 
wards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  a  parish  in  Chatham,  Conn.  Another 
of  the  captives  wasBenjamm  Simonds,  who  afterwards  became  a  distingaishiKi  inha. 
bitant  of  Williamstown,  and  a  colonel  of  militia. 

While  the  fort  was  rebuilding,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1747,  there  being  several  hundred 
people  present,  an  army  of  the  enemy  came  with  the  design  of  hindering  the  under- 
taking. About  100  men  had  been  sent  to  Albany  a  few  days  before  for  stores  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  As  these  were,  approaching  the  fort  on  their  return,  a 
scout  was  sent  forward,  who,  coming  within  sight  of  the  fort,  discovered  the  enemy 
and  began  an  attack,  which  gave  alarm  to  the  people  at  the  fort,  who  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  enemy.  A  few  issued  out  and  maintained  a  small  skirmish,  until  the 
enemy  fled.  The  people  remaining  at  the  fort,  and  the  commander  of  the  party  with 
'Jie  wagons,  were  much  blamed  for  not  affording  assistance,  and  were  charged  with 
owardice.  In  this  action  three  persons  were  wounded,  and  a  friendly  Indian  from 
itockbridge  was  killed. 

On  the  1st  of  October  following,  Peter  Burvee  was  taken  captive  near  this  fort.  On 
ihe  2d  of  August,  1748,  about  '200  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  fort.  It  was  then 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Williams,  afterwards  Col.  Williams,  whose 
srant  of  200  acres  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  scout  was  fired  upon,  which 
drew  out  Caot.  Williams  with  about  30  men  ;  an  attack  began,  which  continued  some 
time  J  but,  finding  the  enemy  numerous,  Capt.  Williams  fought  upon  the  retreat,  tmtil 
lie  had  again  recovered  the  fort.  The  enemy  soon  withdrew ;  but  with  what  loss  was 
unknown.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Abbot  a'as  killed,  and  Lieut.  Hawley  and  Exekiel 
Wells  were  wounded.  In  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  Col.  Williams  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north,  and  was  killed  on  the  8th 
of  September  in  that  year,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

After  the  death  of  Col.  Williams,  the  oversight  of  the  fort  was  committed,  it  is 
believed,  to  one  Capt.  Wyman.  He  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  house  within  the 
pickets,  and  to  have  occupied  the  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fort.  June  7, 1756, 
-a  body  of  the  enemy  came  again  to  this  fort,  and  Benjamin  King,  and  a  man  by  the 
MUBe  of  Meacham,  were  killed.  The  Rev.  Stephen  West,  afterwards  Dr.  wesL 
minisier  of  Stockbhdge,  was  chaplain  in  1758,  and  perhaps  in  1757.  The  location  of 
the  fiMTt  is  still  indicated  by  the  print  of  a  cellar,  and  the  horse*radish,  which  was 
planted  by  the  soldiers,  and  still  grows  upon  the  spot. 
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This  town  is  of  irregiilar  form.  It  is  about  5  miles  in  leng^, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  little  more  than  3  miles.  The  sooth* 
west  part,  bordering  on  Egremont,  called  the  Shawenon  purchase, 
was  bought  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  about  1736.  The  time 
when  the  settlement  commenced  is  not  exactly  known.  There 
were  not  many  families  here  before  1750  or  55.  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  Dea.  Eleazer  Barret,  Ebenezer  Barret,  Dea.  Robett 
Johnson,  John  and  Simeon  Hurlburt,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sperry,  Wilcox,  Kelsey,  Hamlin,  and  Baker  families ;  most  of  them, 
perhaps  all,  from  Connecticut.  There  were  also  families,  who  were 
early  settlers,  by  the  name  of  Brunson,  Fen  ton,  Munger,  and  War- 
ner. This  place  has  been  remarkable  for  changing  its  inhabitants. 
'  The  first  settlers  were  Congregationalists,  and  a  flourishing  church 
of  that  denomination  formerly  existed  here.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Avery  was  settled  over  it  about  1780,  but,  owing  to  the  tumulta 
which  occurred  in  the  Shay's  rebellion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1787^ 
and  the  church  and  society  soon  after  became  extinct.  A  portion 
of  the  people  early  became  Baptists,  and  about  1787  a  number 
became  Methodists.     In  1817,  the  different  denominations  united 
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and  boilt  a  meeting-house  by  subscription,  46  feet  by  34,  whkih 
they  agreed  ta  caU  the  "  Union  Meeting-house."  The  Methodists 
were  to  occnipy  it  half  of  the  time,  and  the  other  dmionunations  the 
other  half. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  is  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  generally  good.  The  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  agiicui- 
ture.  Population  of  the  to'^n,  441.  The  center  <tf  the  place  is  84 
hiiles  east  of  Hudson,  14  SL  by  W»  of  Lepox,  and  125  miles  fixmi 
Boston. 
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Thts  town  was  granted  to  Joseph  Brigham  and  59  others  in 
1735,  and  a  few  persons  came  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling in  it  as  early  as  1740,  but  for  fear  of  the  Indians  soon  return- 
ed, but  not  till  they  had  erected  a  saw-mill  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  some  otner  buildings.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1755,  by  people  who-emigrated  principally  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  The  first  settlers  were  of  the  name 
of  Birchard,  Goss,  King,  Kingsley,  Messenger,  Wadsworth^  Wait, 
and  Walker.  The  descendants  of  these  men,  except  Goss,  yet  re- 
main in  the  town,  and  those  of  Wadsworth  are,  in  jjarticular, 
numerous.  The  first  white  persoa  born  in  the  town  was  Jabez 
Wadsworth,  in  Dec.  of.  the  year  of  the  settlement,  who,  after  ecM»- 
taining  a  respectable  and  christian  character,  died  in  April,  1836. 

The  first  church  was  gathi&i^d  and  organized  Dec.  28,  1758. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained 
dieir  pastor,  Feb.  23,  1759.  He  was  dismissed  Oct.  12,  1764, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Zadoe  Hunn,  a  native  of  .Wethersfield,  Coo., 
June  5, 1771.  He  was  dismissed  in  Oct.  1788,  The  first  meeting- 
house of  this  society  was  built  in  1762,  aud  stood  about  40  years. 
This  society  have  a  fund,  raised  by  the  subscription  of  60  indi- 
viduals, (who  were  incorporated  as  the  ^  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Becket,"  Feb.  17, 1798,)  which  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
$5,500.  In  1800  the  society  built  a  new  meeting-hoiise,  w:hich  was 
dedicated  Nov.  19.  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Mills  was  ordained  pastor  June 
5,  1806.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sept.,  1764.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Robert  Nesbit  The  Baptist  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1815. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  naqie  June  21^  1766,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  the  succeedmg  month. 
The  town  lies  on  the  Green  mountain  range.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  rocky,  the  soil  hard  and  cold ;  very  little  clay  or  sand 
is  found.  When  well  cultivated  the  groimd  yields  lye  and  com  in 
moderate  quantities,  but  wheat  will  not  succeed.  The  winters  in 
that  town  are  usually  very  severe,  during  which  season,  high 
piercing  winds  prevail,  yfet  it  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  inhabitants  is  uncommon  even  in  New  England.  The 
center  of  this  town  is  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Lenox  and  110  W.  of 
Boston.    Population,  967. 
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CHESHIRE. 


This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  towns  of  Lanesbo- 
roughy  New  AshforJ,  Adams,  and  Windsor.  The  form  is  very 
irregular,  as  the  line  in  passing  round  it  takes  21  different  courses. 
It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  March  14,  1793.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1767.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Joseph  Bennet,  Esq.,  Col.  Joab  Stafford,  John  Buck- 
land,  Esq.^  John  Lippet,  Samuel  Low,  Simon  Smith,  Amos  Smith, 
Stephen  Carpenter,  Shubael  Wilmarth  and  John  Wilmarth,  from 
Rhode  Island ;  Jonathan  Richardson,  Isaac  Warren,  and  Charles 
Saben  from  Con.  The  inhabitants  from  the  beginning  have  been 
generally  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  There  are  two  houses  for 
public  worship  belonging  to  them  in  the  town ;  one  at  Stafford's 
Hill,  and  one  at  the  Four  Corners.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
formed  at  Stafford's  Hill,  Aug.  28,  1769.  Elder  Peter  Werden  was 
the  first  pastor,  from  Warwick,  R.  I.  The  second  Baptist  church 
was  formed  at  the  Four  Comers  of  17  members,  under  the  care  of 
Elder  Nathan  Mason,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  21, 1771.  From  this 
church  was  formed  a  third,  of  15  members,  under  the  ministry  of 
Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  Jan.  15, 1824.  There  is  a  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  the  town,  which  was  formed  in  July,  1823. 

The  center  of  the  town  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley.  To  the  E, 
and  W.  of  this  the  ground  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  moim- 
^ins.  The  township  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  given.  Large  dairies  are  kept, 
and  the  Cheshire  cheeses  are  widely  and  deservedly  celebrated.  Tne 
lamous  Mamwnoth  Cheese  presented  to  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  1, 
1802,  had  no  small  influence  to  bring  these  into  notice.  On  a  day 
appointed  the  dairy  women  sent  their  curds  to  one  place.  The  quan- 
tity sent  proved  to  be  too  great  to  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider-mill 
press,  so  that  besides  '^  the  monster"  three  smaller  ones  were  made 
of  70  lbs.  we^ht  each.  The  mammoth  cheese  weighed  about  1450 
lbs.  Mr.  Jefierson  sent  back  a  good-sized  piece  of  this  cheese  to 
the  inhabitants,  to  satisfy  them  of  its  excellenoe;  and  he  also  sent 
pieces  of  it  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states.  The  town  is 
situated  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and  120  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  924* 


CLARKSBURG. 

Tms  town  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  It  received  its  name,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  mmierous 
fiunilies  of  Clarks  who  settled  there.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1769,  by  Capt.  Matthew  Eetchum,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  cousins  Epenetus,  Daniel  and  Saoiuel.  These  came  firom 
Long  Island.  Nicholas  Clark  and  his  bfothers  Aaron,  Stephea  and 
Silas  moved  in  about  the  same  time  from  Cumberland,  R.  L    ^lie 
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town  was  incorporated  March  2,  1798.  The  petitioners  desired  to 
have  it  incorporated  by  the  rlame  of  Hudson,  from  a  man  of  that 
name  who  was  supposed  to  have  cut  the  first  tree  in  the  town 
which  was  felled  by  a  white  man.  This  man  continued  in  the 
place  only  two  or  three  months.  Why  the  name  inserted  in  the 
petition  was  changed,  the  inhabitants  never  knew.  Hudson's  brook 
yet  bears  the  name. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  hard  and 
stony.  About  two  thirds  of  the  town  lies  on  the  Bald  and  Hoosic 
mountains.  The  mountain  land  is  cold  and  rocky.  Its  principal 
commodity  is  lumber ;  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock timber  being  annually  carried  to  Adams  and  Williamstown. 
The  people  are  Baptists  and  Methodists,  there  being  about  an 
equal  number  of  each.  Situated  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and 
125  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  386. 


DALTON. 


This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1755.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  the  Chamberlains,  the  Cadys,  the  Boardmans,  Gallups. 
Lawrences,  Merrimans,  Parks,  &c.  Dr.  Marsh,  a  graduate  ot 
Harvard  College,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  was  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  venerable  Dea.  Williams  moved  into 
the  town  some  years  after  from  Hatfield.  He  was  a  leader  and 
guide  to  the  people  for  many  years,  and  an  ornament  and  glory  to 
the  town.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williamstown  College,  and  a 
senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He  died  March  1,  1808,  aged 
74  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  named  Dal  ton,  after 
the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  length  of  the  township  is  about  9  miles.  The  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Dalton  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  Housatonic  runs  through  it,  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  encloses  as  on  three  sides  an  elevation  of  land  of  more 
than  100  acres  in  the  center  of  the  whole  vale.  Here  are  two 
meeting-houses,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  and  about  25 
dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  From  this  elevation  it  is  esti- 
mated may  be  seen  three  fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The 
land  is  generally  productive.  Spring  wheat  is  more  easily  raised 
than  in  many  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  In- 
dian com.  The  meadows  on  the  Housatonic  river  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  on  many  towns  below.  The  Congregational  church  in 
the  town  was  formed  Feb.  16, 1785.  Rev.  James  Thompson  was 
the  first  minister,  ordained  in  March,  1795.     The  society  have  a 

Earsonage-house,  with  70  acres  of  land,  purchased  by  the  avails  of 
inds  Iving  in  the  town  devised  them  by  Col.  Israel  Williams  and 
Dea.  Obadiah  Dickinson,  of  Hatfield.  The  present  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1812.  There  are  a  few  Baptist  families  in  the  town, 
and  a  society  of  Methodists.  The  center  of  the  town  is  10  miles 
northerly  of  Lienox,  and  120  miles  W.  of  Boston.    Population  830. 
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There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  two  paper-mills,  which  manufacture 
paper  to  the  value  of  between  30  and  40,000  dollars  annually. 


EGREMONT. 


The  regular  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730, 
though  it  is  said  some  Dutch  people,  supposing  it  belonged  to  the 
colony  of  New  York,  settled  in  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Between 
1730  and  1756,  many  families  moved  into  the  place  from  New 
York  and  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  Nicholas  Karner,  Jacob  Karuer,  Cornelius  Spoor,  Ebe- 
nezer  Baldwin,  Aaron  Loomis,  Josiah  Phelps,  John  Perry,  TioMK 
thy  Hopkins,  Elias  Hopkins,  Nehemiah  Messenger,  Benjamin 
Trumain,  Samuel  Colver,  Samuel  Younglove,  William  Webb,  Jon- 
athan Welch,  Samuel  Welch,  Robert  Joyner,  Gideon  Church, 
Ebenezer  Smith,  Aaron  Sheldon,  Israel  Taylor,  William  Roberts, 
Joseph  Hicks,  Edward  Baily,  Abraham  Andrews,  and  John  Fuller. 
The  township  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  four  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1760,  and 
called  by  its  present  name.  It  was  invested  with  full  town  privi- 
leges, except  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general 
court,  which  right  was  to  be  held  in  common  with  the  town  of 
Sheffield :  some  years  after,  this  right  was  granted.  The  soil  of 
the  township  is  various,  but  generally  productive.  Most  of  it  is 
better  adapted  to  tillage  than  grazing.  The  inhabitants  erected  a 
house  for  public  worship  in  1767,  and  raised  money  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel.  Feb.  5,  1770,  they  invited  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Steele,  a  native  of  West  Hartford  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  to 
settle  with  them.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Steele  ordained  on  the  28th 
of  June  following.     The  people  were  generally  united  in  their 

Estor,  until  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
friendly  to  the  government,  the  malcontents  became  his  ene- 
mies and  opposers.  On  one  occasion,  several  armed  ruffians  vio- 
lently entered  his  residence  in  the  night,  and,  after  treating  him  in 
an  insolent  and  abusive  manner,  took  away  his  watch  and  various 
articles  of  clothing.  Difficulties  continuing  to  increase,  Mr.  Steele 
was  dismissed  by  a  council  on  the  29th  of  April,  1794,  and  removed 
into  the  state  of  New  York.  The  church  gradually  decreased  by 
deaths  and  removals  until  1814,  when  it  was  considered  to  be 
extinct.  In  181 6,  the  present  Congregational  church  was  organized. 
It  was  begun  with  14  members.  Rev.  Gardner  Hayden  was  ordain- 
ed their  pastor  Nov.  23, 1820.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town  in  179T ;  the  society  obtained  their  act  of 
incorporation  in  1808,  and  in  1817  erected  their  meeting-house. 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  school-house.  This  town  is  15  miles 
southerly  of  Lenox,  and  128  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  968, 
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FLORIDA. 

This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1783.  Dr.  Daniel  Nelson 
settled  in  it  in  that  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  was 
joined  by  Paul  Knowlton,  Sylvanus  Clark,  Nathan  Drury,  Esq., 
Jesse  King,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Staples,  Soon  after  1795  there  was 
a  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  town- 
ship  on  an  average  may  be  about  4  miles.  It  was  mcorporatea  m 
1805.  It  being  situated  on  the  height  of  the  Green  mount^ 
range,  the  surface  is  broken  and  the  climate  cold -and  severe.  The 
people  derive  their  support  chiefly  from  their  stock  and  dames.  A 
Congregational  church  was  formed  May  4,  1814,  consisting  of  11 
mraibers.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1810,  with  aboiH 
20  members.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1824.  There  are 
a  few  Methodists  in  the  town,  living  mostly  on  Deerfield  river. 
Situated  27  miles  N.  N.  R  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  457. 


GREAT    BARRINGTON. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730.  The 
lower  part  of  it  was  settled  in  connection  with  Sheffield.  Some 
families  it  is  said  were  located  above  the  bridge  before  1730.  Of 
these  were  Laurens  and  Sydney  Suydam  (supposed  to  have  been 
brothers),  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were 
Dutch,  others  were  English.  Among  the  latter  were  Joshua  White, 
Moses  IngersoU,  Moses  and  William  King,  Thomas  Dewey,  Heze- 
kiah  Phelps,  Israel  Orton,  and  Joshua  Root. 

Tht»  town  is  formed  of  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  Hoasatonic  townships^  su^ 
veyed  by  authority  of  the  general  court  in  1736.  There  were  30  proprietors  of  the 
upper  Housatonic  township.  House  or  home  lots  were  laid  out  for  them '  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  the  bridge  to  Monument  mountain.  Here  improvements  wen 
begun.  From  the  house  lots,  long  parallel  lots  were  kud  out  to  Tyrinyham  lise. 
Tne  Hq>  lands  <so  called),  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  in  the  region  of  Hop  brook, 
were  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  land  on  Monument  mountain  and  part  of  the 
north  plain  was  laid  out  in  eqncdizing  lots,  that  is,  in  lots  so  proportioned  as  to  render 
the  preceding  divisions  equal  ionhe  particular  rightof  each  individuai.  The  tract  ei»> 
braced  in  the  present  town  was  formed  mto  a  parish  about  1740,  and  called  the  secoad 

Krish  of  Sheffield.  In  1761  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Tkshirc,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  it  w-as  incorporated  a  town  by  the  present 
same.  County  buildings  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  town,  and  courts  held  here  till 
1787,  when  they  were  removed  to  Len(».  The  town  is  about  7  yniles  in  length,  and 
6  in  breadth.  About  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  a  block-house  was  built,  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  place  of  security  to  which 
the  inhabitants  might  flee  in  case  of  an  attack. 

In  1743  (when  there  were  only  30  families  in  the  place)  the 
iieopte  employed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  afterwards  Dr.  Hop^ 
kins,  to  preach  with  Ihem,  and  after  a  short  trial  settled  him  the 
same  year  in  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  the  2Sth  of  Dec.,  en 
which  day  the  church  was  organized.  He  was  dismissed  at  hi^ 
own  request  on  the  18th  of  Jan,  1769. 
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He  was  born  at  Waterbary,  Con.,  and  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Stejdien  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymomh  in  Dec.  1620.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1741,  and  studied  theology  with  the  first  President  Edwards,  thea 
minister  at  Northampton.  His  mental  powers  were  strong,  and  fitted  him  for 
deep  and  thorough  investigation.  While  at  Great  Barrington,  and  Newport,  R.  I., 
(where  he  settled  after  he  left  Mass.)  he  published  a  nam^r  of  sermons  and  books 
on  sabjects  of  doctrine  which  excited  considerable  controversy.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Divinity,  the  sentimenu  advocated  in  which  were  highly  Camu- 
istic,  and  are  generally  termed  Hoj^tmsinimt. 

The  village  of  Great  Barrington,  which  extends  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Honaatcmic,  C4»n« 
sists  of  upwards  ef  60  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Episcopal 
and  1  Congregationalist,  a  printing-office,  and  various  mechanic 
shops.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  deeply  shaded  by  elms  and 
other  trees.  It  is  6  miles  from  Sheffield,  14  south  of  Lienox,  25 
eastward  from  Hudson,  and  125  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were 
in  the  town  4  cotton  milb,  which  consumed  170,000  lbs,  of  cotton ; 
920,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  valued  at  $64,600: 
there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  32,000  lbs.  of  wool,  ana 
52,600  yards  of  cloth  manufactured.  There  were  in  the  town 
8,657  merino  sheep,  which  produced  6,642  lbs.  of  wool,  the  value  of 
which  was  $3,321 ;  one  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
employing  20  hands ;  180  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made,  valued  at 
|7,200.     Population,  2,440. 

The  Episcopal  society  in  this  town  was  formed  about  the 
year  1760.  The  church  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Palmer,  then  a  missionary  at  Litchfield  and  New  Milford,  C6n;, 
from  the  society  in  England  for  propagating  religion  in  foreign 
parts.  The  society  have  a  parsonage-house  and  lands,  and  besides 
the  church  they  have  a  chapel  in  Van  Deusenville  to  accommodate 
the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the  society.  The  Congregational 
and  Episcopal  societies  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1791.  There  are  some  Methodist  people  in  town,  who  mostly 
reside  in  the  east  and  north-east  parts. 

The  most  noted  mountain  in  this  section  of  country  is  Monu- 
ment mountain,  in  the  north  part  of  this  town,  which  rises  up 
directly  from  the  east  banlc  of  the  Housatonic,  and  extends  into 
Stockbridge.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this,  as  it 
is  seen  from  the  south-east  on  the  road  towards  Stockbridge.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  rude  monument  of  stones  on  the  souths 
eastern  point,  a  short  distance  from  the  county  road,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  is  now  demolished.  The  pile  was  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  circular  at  its  base,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
cone  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  Indians  whenever  an  individual  passed  by  the  tomb  of  his 
coun?ryman  to  cast  a  stone  upon  it.  By  this  slow  method  of  accu- 
mulation, the  heap  in  question  rose  in  a  series  of  years  to  the  size 
just  mentioned.  According  to  tradition  "  the  person  buried  here 
was  a  female,  who  had  thrown  herself  from  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  influence  of  a  passionate  lovfe  for  a  cousin,  whom 
the  religion  of  the  natives  would  not  allow  her  to  marry,  because 
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the  connection  was  dcemefl  incestuoas/'  »Some  years  since  a  poem 
was  written  on  thi3, tradition^  entitled  Monument  Mountain^  by 
William  C.  Bryant,  a  native  of  Cummington,  then  an  inhabUant 
of  this  town.  The  following  extract  from  the  fir$t  part  of  the  poeoi 
i^orrectly.  delineates  tU^  scepery  of  thi^  mountain,  and  in  moslre- 
qp00ts  the  description  is  equally  applicable  to  much  of  the  mountaiQ 
scenery  in  tbe  wesCerU  part  of  the  state. 


tlsoa  wfco  wotrfdst  see  the  lov'ely  and  the  wM 
lftaf1«d  M  hnrmonj  9a  Naturo%  fitpQ, 
Aae«Dd  our  rockj  mounuin.    Lei  ikv  ftiot      ^ 
FMl  not  wkh  wearinam,  ftir^  their  fofM 
Tha  beauty  and  iha  maiosty  of  aanh 

1  wide  beneath  ehall  nnalce  tVe  tn  Ibrs^ ' 


Spread  1 


Cnnduetff  yotrup  iKe  ntiroirTjattleiftent. 

SbMiD  b  the  w«9tem  Hide,  ehs^fy  and  ^d. 

With  maa^y  treea  and  pinnacles  of  flint, 

And  mai^y  a  hanfingrraf .    Btot  to  the  aaaC 

S'leer  to  the  va'e  ^o  down  the  bare  old  cUflb,—    .  . . 

ftnsre  pWftrs,  that  in  middle  hearen  uprear ; 

Thdf  weather  inalan  caftilals  here  dark 

With  the  ihicic  rhns  ofcenturioa.  aiid  there 

Of  chalky  whhenttM,  where  the  thunderbolt    *         ^' 

Has  splinter'd  them.     It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  stand  upon  a  beerlinjEr  ver^  and  see 

Where  storms  and  ru$htnin?  from  the  hufe  grty.wal 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  tne  base 

Dashed  them  in  fhifments,  and  to  lay  thkie  aai 

Over  ih9  disay  depth,  and  hear  the  sound 

Of  winds,  that  stmsrsrle  wRh  tha  woods  bolow, 

Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.     But  the  acetia 

I."*  lovely  muiKt;  a  lieautMiil  river  there 

\Va riders  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  maada, 

The  paradide  he  made  unto  himself, 

Minit)?  the  soil  for  aerea.    On  each  Iride 

The  fields  swell  upward  to  the  hills ;  bflyond,  ^ 

Atiov«»  the  hill,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 

The  mighty  cuiumns  with  which  earth  propali 


» aiaap  and  toitaome  way.    T|iere  as  thou  alaod'st, 
The  haunts  of  men  below  inoe,  and  n'xive 
The  OMMmUilB  aummlu,  thy  aapaiRiinl  hei^    - 
Shall  feel  a  kindred  with  that  loAier  world 
To  which  thou  art  translated,  and  partake 
Tlw  enlargenwnt  oTthy  viakm.    Thou  akalt  look 
Upon  the  green  atid  rolling  fore.^  tops, 
And  down  latn.th«.aecreis  of  tiK  f^n . 
ADdatraania,  that  with  Owf>'  bordering  thickets  Mrfve 
To  bhk  their  wlndkiffa.    Tliou  shnk  suzo  at  onco 
Here  on  white  vtlbsea,  and  tilth  apd  hards, 
And  swarminfr  roai^,  aad  there  on  aolituiles, 
Hmu  only  hear  the  tmnrenl  and  the  wmd 
And  eagle's  shrink.     There  is  a  precipice 
Tlutt  aeems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall 
Jiuill  by  the  hand  that  fashUtned  the  oUl  world 
To  separate  hs  nations,  and  thrown  down 
Whaa  ike  fkiod  drownod  tttoau    To  Hie  north  a  path 

That  there  were  anrienfly  Indian  settlements  in  this  to\m,  is  evident  from  rariouai 
circumstances.  Tn  addition  to  ntensih  and  Weapons  of  Indian  manafacture,  which 
hATe  been  often  fband,  it  is  known  that,  as  eaiiy  as  172(i,  the  river  nseti  to  be  <roAstd 
balf  a  mile  below  the  bridfre,  art  what  was  then  called  the  "  Great  Wi^^am.*  This 
place  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Castle,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  ^reat  wigwam  stand- 
ing upon  it.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  considerable  Indian  settlement 
mt  this  spot.  Indian  ^^ravres  have  also  been  found  three  foonhs  of  a  mile  above  t^ 
bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  One  man,  in  digging  thirteen  post>holes  to  seciure 
his  barn-yard,  discovered  the  remains  of  six  bodies. 

This  settlement  must  have  been  abandoned  before  the  antumn  of  1734  ;  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  county,  except  at  Stockbridge  and  Sheffield,  aad 
pcrhapt  a  family  or  two  in  New  Marlboiotigh.    But  in  the  two  winters  following,  the 
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hidians  wore  ooOected  from  Suwkbridge  and  SheffieM,  lomewhere  in  thii  tefvo^  far  Om 
pnrpase  of  receiving  iastraction  more  cooreniently  from  the  missionary  and  school- 
master sent  among  them,  previous  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  mission  in  Stock- 
bridge.  They  may  have  been  collected  at  the  Great  "Wigwam,  but  were  probably 
ftirdier  Aorth. 

The  following  circumstance  is  related  by  Dr.  Dwight  as  having 
occurred  at  the  great  bridge  in  this  town.  It  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  introduced  here. 

"  A  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  young  gentleman  from  Albany;,  came  one  evening  into 
an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hoot,  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridjufe.  The  inn-keeper, 
who  knew  him«  asked  him  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  answered,  <  On  the 
bridge.'  Mr.  Root  replied,  that  that  was  impossible^  because  it  had  been  raised  that 
4Fery  day,  and  that  not  a  Dtauk  had  been  laid  on  it.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  said  that  it 
«¥m)d  not  be  true,  because  his  horse'had  roine  ovei  without  any  difftciilty  or  reluctance ; 
diat  ihe  night  was  indeed  ?$o  prufouiidiy.dark  as  to  prevent  him  frrm)  seeing  anything 
diatincily  ;  but  that  it  was  incredible,  it  his  hors^  could  see  saflicicntly  well  to  keep  his 
footing  anywhere,  that  he  should  not  discern  the  drmger,  and  impos^ble  for  him  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  in  that  condition.  £a<;ll  went  to  bed  dissatisaed;  neither  betiev- 
mg  th^  story  ef  tha  othar.  In  the  m-aming,  Mr.  Vaa  Rea^elaer  went,  at  the  solicita- 
tion af  his  hostf  v>  vleur  the  bridge^  and,  finding  k  a  naked  frame,  gazed  for  a  mommt 
Willi  wto&i^takeui,  atid  fitintod." 


HANCOCK. 

Thb  first  and  principal  grant  in  tbi^  town  was  made  bj  the 
JbBjgisIature,  in  1760,  to  Ass^  Douglass.  Esq.,  and  Timothy  Hurl- 
kiirt,  of  Canaan^  Ckin.,  CoL  John  Ashley  of  ShefSeld.  and  Josiah 
Beau.  The  first  grantee  became  a  settler  in  April  1762,  with 
whom  were  soon  associated  John  Clothier,  Jesse  Squire^  Amasa 
and  Martin  Johnson,  Ben^min  Davis>.  Samuel  Grippen,  David 
Sprague,  Samuel  Hand,  Esq.,  Cant.  Caleb  Garoner,  David 
Taugban,  Reuben  Ely,  Henry  Hazara  and  Jonathan  Hazard,  Esq. 
They  were  mostly  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  settled 
about  the  north  village,  and  northward  towards  Williamstown. 

la  1761^  Charles  Croodrich,  Esq.,  of  Pittsiiel(),  obtniaed  a  grant  of  land  on  the  sooth 
end  of  the  town,  and  in  1764  his  nephew  Danie)  Goodrich  settledNUpon  it;  and  the 
following  year  Benjamin  Goodrich,  tfae  father  of  Daniel,  settled  there,  with  all  his  other 
sons,  viz.  Benjamin,  Samael.  Nathan,  David,  Ezekrel,  Isaiah,  Hczekiah,  Jeremiah, 
mad  Enoch.  Jeremiah  and  Hezekiah  Osborn,  father  and  son,  and  Israel  Talcot,  settled 
there  about  the  same  tine  The  Goodiiches  and  Osborns  were  from  Ridgfield — Talcot 
from  Wcthersfield,  Con.  Soon  after  the  grant  to  Charles  Goodrich,  small  grants 
were  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  Dea.  Samuel  Brown,  of  gfockbridge,  and 
Col.  Farrington.  The  remainder  of  the  town  was  sold  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
court  to  the  actnal  settlers  in  1769,  at  different  prices  pec  aore,  according  to  the  quality. 
The  place  was  first  called  Jericho,  on%ceount  of  the  high  natural  walls  on  engh  side, 
that  is,  the  rooantains.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1776,  ft  was  named  Hancock 
IB  honor  of /oAn  Hancock ^  then  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state.  The  township  is  nearly  16  miles  in  lengthy  and  abont  two  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  wider,  but  when  the  line  was  finally  established  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  1787,  a  tier  of  fine  lots,  upward  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  wert!  thrown  into  the  latter  state.  A  narrow  valley  extends  south  about  7 
miles  from  the  line  of  Williamstown  to  the  notth  village  of  Hancock,  along  which  is  a 
succession  of  good  farms  extending  from  the  valley  to  the  right  and  lefl  on  to  the  sid^ 
ot  the  raonntains.  For  several  miles  south  from  this  village,  the  township  is  sa 
broken  and  mountainous  that  no  highway  has  been  cut  through  it. 
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The  Shakers  have  a  village  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town^  ^ 
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which  extends  into  the  edge  of  Pittsfield.  They  sprung  up  in  thtf 
town  about  1780.  Some  persons  about  that  time  began  to  viwt 
mother  Ann  and  the  elders  at  Escuania,  near  Albany.  Approv- 
ing of  the  tenents  of  the  Shakers,  they  immediately  set  up  their 
meetings  according  to  the  customs  of  that  sect.  They  built  their 
meeting-house  in  1784. 


Shaker  Village  in  Hancock, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
Shaker  village,  which  is  4  miles  from  Pittsfield,  7  from  Lenox, 
and  5  from  New  I^banon  Springs.  The  large  three-story  build- 
ing seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving  is  Constructed  of 
brick,  is  102  feet  long,  and  53  feet  wide.  There  are  six  families, 
as  they  are  termed,  in  the  settlement,  containing  in  the  whole 
about  130  or  40  persons.  The  circular  stone  barn  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  distance,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  three- 
story  building,  was  built  in  1826,  and  is  something  of  a  curiosity. 
"  It  is  270  feet  in  compass,  with  walls  laid  in  lime,  rising  21  feet 
above  the  underpinning,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness.  The  mast  and  rafters  are  53  feet  in  length,  and 
united  together  at  the  top.  On  the  lower  floor,  immediately  with- 
in the  walls,  are  stables,  8  feet  high,  occupying  12  feet  in  length, 
with  the  manger,  which  is  inwards,  and  into  which  convenient 
places  are  left  for  throwing  hay  and  feed  from  above.  In  these 
stables,  which  open  to  and  from  several  yards,  a  span  of  horses  and 
52  horned  cattle  may  be  stabled.  TRe  covering  of  the  stables  forms 
the  bam  floor,  on  to  which  from  an  oflset  there  is  but  one  large 
doorway  for  teams,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  floor,  and  pass 
out  at  the  same  place.  Eight  or  ten  can  occupy  the  floor  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the  large  area  in  the  center. 
For  simply  laying  the  stone  of  this  building  the  masons  were  paid 
600  dollars  and  boarded." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  ever  been  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.    A  congregation  was  early  formed,  which  held 
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their  meetings  for  a  time  in  a  log  house  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter above  the  north  village.  Their  present  meeting-house  waa 
built  in  1797.  Elder  Clark  Rogers,  from  R.  I.,  was  their  first 
minister,  and  was  settled  over  them  in  about  1770.  The  town  is 
16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  129  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
975.     Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  about  the  close  of 
the  second  French  war,  probably  in  the  year  1762.  The  first  who 
settled  in  the  town  were  Francis,  David,  and  Thomas  Miller, 
brothers,  from  Middlebury.  Francis  Miller  was  a  man  of  conside- 
rable note.  He  was  employed  as  a  surveyor  by  the  government, 
and  surveyed  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  run  the  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Other  of  the  first  settlers 
were  Nathan  and  Wilson  Torrey,  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Joseph 
Watkins  and  5  sons  from  Hopkinton.  About  1771,  Nathan  Fisk, 
who  was  among  the  first  settlers,  built  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  government  of  250  acres 
of  land.  In  1774  and  75  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Abner  Bixbe,  James 
Wing,  and  two  famiUes  by  the  name  of  Frost,  settled  in  the  town- 
In  1781  Richard  Starr,  from  Groton,  Con.,  came  into  the  town,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  people. 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  Peru  on  the  east  ana  Dalton  on 
the  west.  In  1795  they  were  incorporated  as  a  parish,  by  the  name 
of  the  west  parish  of  Partridgefield  (now  Peru),  and  in  1804  they 
were  mvested  with  town  privileges  and  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Hinsdale.  In  the  year  first  mentioned  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hins- 
dale, after  whom  the  town  was  named,  (came  from  Windsor,  Con.) 
and  settled  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  then  belonged  to  Dalton, 
and  was  very  active,  in  connection  with  Dea.  Starr,  in  gathering 
and  organizing  a  Congregational  church.  Tliis  church  was 
formed  in  Dec.  of  that  year,  consisting  of  23  members.  In 
1797  a  Baptist  church  was  formed,  of  which  Elder  Eleazer  Smith 
was  the  first  minister.  They  have  a  meeting-house,  built  in  1818. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  center  of  the  town,  1  Congregational, 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain range,  and  is  7  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  4  in  breadth. 
It  is  15  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox  and  124  W.  of  Boston,  Population 
832.  In  1837  there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  57,000 
lbs.  of  wool ;  25,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$74,000.  There  were  2,000  Saxony  and  8,920  merino  sheep,  and 
file  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $19,266. 
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LANESBOROUGH. 


Southern  view  of  Lancsbo rough. 

In  January,  1741,  Samuel  Jackson,  with  seventy-five  others, 
hihabitants  of  Pramingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  petitioned  the  general 
court  to  grant  them  a  tract  of  wilderness  land,  situated  near  s^ 
Indian  town  on  the  Housatonic  river.  The  grant  was  made,  an^ 
they  were  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  township,  which  ivas 
done  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  commenced  about  1754 
or  5,  by  Capt  Samuel  Martin  and  two  other  families,  which  were 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  in  the  second  French  war.  Of  these, 
Capt.  Martin  was  the  only  one  who  returned.  Among  the  earliest 
settlers  were  Nathaniel  Williams,  Samuel  Tyrrell,  John,  Ephraim, 
Elijah  and  Miles  Powel  (brothers),  Lieut.  Andrew  Squier,  Jamed 
Loomis  and  Ambrose  Hall,  William  Bradley,  James  Goodrich, 
Thaddeus  Curtiss,  Ebenezer  Squier,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Famiun, 
They  all  settled  here  as  early  as  1760.  A  fort  was  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlement  from  Indian  assaults.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  on  one  occasion,  the  settlers  fled  to  Pittsfield.  A 
scout  was  sent  after  them  from  Massachusetts  fort,  who,  following 
tracks  which  they  found,  discovered  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were 
stooping  down,  tying  their  moccasons.  Each  of  the  scouts  selected 
one,  and  both  chiefs  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  scouts  escaped 
to  the  fort,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
shortly  after  set  out  from  the  fort  in  search  of  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  chiefs,  who  found  them  buried  in  their  war  costiun^.  The 
town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  and  then  com- 
prehended a  large  part  of  the  present  town  of  Cheshire.  The  pre- 
sent length  of  the  town  is  6  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
6  miles.  There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  town,  and  several 
extensive  quarries  of  valuable  marble. 

The  above  shows  tlie  appearance  of  the  village  of  Lanesborough 
as  it  is  entered  from  the  south.    It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  a  bnnck  of  the  Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  central 
faxi  of  the  town,  and  runs  through  Lanesborough  Pond,  which  lies 
partly  in  this  town  and  Pittsfield.  The  meadows  on  this  stream 
aie  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  are  3  churches :  1  Congrega« 
tiooal,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Congregational  church  is 
the  one  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  is 
the  one  standing  a  Uttle  south.  The  Episcopal  church,  a  Gothic 
buildtag,  stands  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  March 
88*,- 1764,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
RoTw  'Stephen  VVest,  of  Stockbridge.  It  consisted  at  first  of  eight 
members.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Daniel  Collins,  was  ordained 
Aprtt  17,  1764.  He  was  a  native  of  Guilford,  Con.,  and  a  gra- 
diaate  of  Yale  College  in  176a  The  Episcopal  church  (called  St. 
Luke's  church)  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews,  of 
MTatlingford,  Con«,  Oct.  2, 1767,  and  their  first  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1783.  The  Bajttist  church  was  formed  in  1818,  with  12 
members.  Elder  August^is  C.  Beach  was  their  minister.  Their 
n]eetQig4iouse  was  built  in  1828.  This  town  is  11  miles  N.  of 
Jjmox,  and  126  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitants,  1,090. 
The  foltewing  is  from  the  <*  Statistical  Tables/'  1837,  publishedby 
the  smte:  "  Saxony- sheep,  7,814:  merino  sheep,  4,236;  other 
kittds  of  sheep^  884  •  Saxony  wool  produced,  28,193  pounds ;  merino 
wool,  13,610  pounds  \  other  kinds  of  wool,  786  pounds ;  average 
weight  of  fleece.  3  pounds :  value  of  wool,  ft26,100:  capital  invest^. 
^>336,50a'' 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1777.  The  eastern  part 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Washington,  called  Hartwood ;  the 
south- western,  called  Hopland,  was  taken  from  Great  Barrington; 
the  remainder  was  made  up  of  certain  provincial  grants,  as  Glass* 
woriis  grant,  Williams  grant,  &c.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
o£  General  Lee,  then  an  active  ofiicer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Davif^  in  the  year  1760,  in  quite  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
aide  of  Hop  brook.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  from  Tol- 
land, in  Con.,  and  from  Barnstable,.  Sandwich,  Falmouth,  and 
Great  Barrington,  in  Mass.  One  ol  the  first  settlers,  Mr.  Jesse 
Bradley,  came  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  another,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Foot,  from  Crfchester.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town 
was  orsanized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1780,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Col- 
iina,  of  Lanesborough,  consisting  of  30  members.  For  the  basis 
of  their  union,  they  adopted  the  same  confession  of  faith  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  church  at  the  present  time.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  1783,  Mr.  felisha  Parmelee,  of  Goshen,  Con.,  a  graduate  of 
Hwvaid  College,  was  ordained  their  pastor. 
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TTKe  township  is  6  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  and*  pre- 
sents a  very  diversified  appearance.  It  embraces  a  part  of  the. 
interval  which  lies  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountaia 
ranges.  The  Green  mountain  range  runs  partly  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  town,  and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  Theser 
mountains  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  in  some 
places  are  cultivated  quite  to  their  summits.  From  the  base 
of  these  mountains  the  surface  is  uneven,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
descending,  until  we  reach  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  In  this  town  is  good  marble  and  iron  ore.  This  town  is 
5  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.     Population  2,095' 


South-western  view  of  Lee,  (central  part). 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal village  in  Lee,  as  seen  from  the  heights  a  few  rods  from  ^ho 
Stockbridge  road.  The  principal  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Housatonic,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountain^'. 
South  Lee  is  about  three  miles  south-west  from  this  place,  near  the 
Stockbridge  line :  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  central  village,  con- 
taining a  number  of  paper-mills,  a  church,  and  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there  were  12  paper-mills  in  the  limits 
of  the  town,  which  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  stock,  producing 
paper  to  the  value  of  $274,500.  There  was  also  a  woollen  mill, 
cotton  mill,  and  forge  for  manufacturing  bar  iron.  The  first  paper- 
mill  in  the  town  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Church,  in  South  Lee, 
about  thirty  years  since.  ' 

In  September,  1824,  a  scene  of  most  appalling  desolation  was  exhibited  in  ^hi^towit. 
u  was  the  explosion  of  an  extensive  powder  factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Laflin,  Loqmis 
?ff  *  V  -rf-  ^^"^®'  *'  ^'^  estimated  that  there  were  about  5  tons  of  powder  in  thn 
cunerent  buildings.  On  a  very  pleasant  morning,  when  the  workmen  thonght  all 
uimgs  were  gomg  on  securely,  m  a  moment  every  building  was  razed  from  iu  foan- 
aation  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Three  of  the  unfortunate  workmen  were 
J!^^"y /»"t^»  and  a  fourth,  who  was  thrown  into  the  river,  lingered  for  a  short 

rtL  «l:lfi!?' u^^^  *  ^"®''^'  ^^^'^Y^^  i>ip  fr?™  »»j?  pains-     Every  house  and  buildinr 
m  ine  neighborhood  was  more  or  less  injured,  and  every  breast  was  shocked.    So(<b 
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WBs  the  eonsternation  prodneed  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitanis,  that  they  anirersally 
protested  against  the  rebuilding,  and,  the  feelings  of  the  proprietors  coinciding,  tl^ 
^ite  and  water  privilege  were  soon  after  sold^  and  an  extensive  paper-mill  erected. 


LENOX. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  embraced  in  thia 
township  was  Yokim,  so  called  after  an  Indian  sagamore  of  that 
name.  Some  small  individual  grants  united ;  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Lenox,  (the  family  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond).  Its  length  is  about  6  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
4.  The  first  English  inhabitant  of  this  town  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hinsdale,  from  Hartford,  Con.  He  moved  into  the  place  in  1750, 
and  built  a  small  dwelling  about  50  rods  south  of  Court-house  hill, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  A  Mr.  Dickinson  soon  after 
built  a  house  just  north  of  Mr.  Hinsdale.  In  1755,  these,  witli 
some  other  families  who  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  and  in  Pitts- 
field,  removed  to  Stockbridge,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  instigated  to  hostilities  by  the  French  in  Canada.  While  the 
few  families  north  of  Stockbridge  were  hastening  to  that  place  for 
safety,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephens,  while  passing  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  was  shot  by  the  Indians,  and 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  horse  was  also  killed,. but  a  young 
woman  by  the  name  of  Percy,  who  was  on  the  horse  with  Mr, 
Stephens,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  escaped  unhurt.  Among  the 
first  permanent  settlers  were  Jacob  Bacon,  Messrs.  Hunt,  McCoy, 
Gleason,  Steel,  Waterman,  Root,  Dewy,  Miller,  Whitlocke,  Parker, 
Richard,  Collins,  Trcjat,  Andrus,  Wright,  and  others,  A  majority 
of  the  familes  who  first  settled  in  the  town,  moved  from  West 
Hartford  and  Walliugford,  Con.  The  first  town  officers  were 
chosen  March  5,  1767.  The  inhabitants  about  this  time  began  to 
make  jwreparation  for  the  organization  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  The  church  was  formed  in  1769,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  then  of  Great  Barrington.  Rev.  Samuel  Munson, 
of  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor 
November  8,  1770.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  a  house  for  public 
worship  was  erected  near  the  place  where  the  present  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house  is  located,  and  was  occupied  till  Jan.  1, 1806, 
when  the  present  one  was  dedicated.  The  first  burying-gronnd 
was  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  west  of  the  county 
road.  Soon  after  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  a  piece  of 
ground  near  it  was  marked  out  for  a  grave-yard.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  principal  burying-place  in  the  town. 
The  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands,  arid  for  the  burying- 
gronnd,  was  given  to  the  society  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Mun- 
son  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  of  ardent  piety,  sound  in  the  faith, 
^nd  asealous  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reUgion,  but  he  lived  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  revolutionary  war  occasioned  very  bitter 
animo^ties  among  the  people ;  and,  subsecjuently,  what  is  call^ 
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the  Shays'  insurrection  was  productive  of  much  evil  in  the  town. 
TTiere  has  been  an  incorporated  Episcopal  society  in  the  town 
since  1805.  They  have  a.  handsome  church,  standing  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  court-house.  There  are  also  in  this  town  a  few  farni* 
lies  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations.  Lenox  academy 
was  incorporated  in  1803.  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  the 
legislature  made  to  it  the  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Massachnsetts. 
TTiis  land,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  whol^  unproductive,  but  it 
was  soki  a  few  years  since,  and  produced  a  respectable  fond, 
the  avails  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  institHh 
tion. 

Lenox  is  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  county.  It  is  situated 
130  miles  W.  of  Boston,  6  S.  of  Pittsfield,  42  from  Springfield,  56 
from  Hartford,  30  from  Hudson,  and  34  from  Albany.  Popnla- 
tion,  1,275.    The  judicial  courts  have  been  held  here  since  1787. 


NarUUm  mem  pf  Lawz. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  Lenox  village,  as  it  is  seen  itota 
near  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village.  On  this  spot  the  observer 
has  a  fine  prospect  of  the  village ;  beyond  which,  are  seen  various 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  and  moimtains,  and,  far  in  the  distance,  is 
seen,  towering  above  all  others,  the  Icrfty  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. .The  village  is  uncommonly  beautiful  in  its  situation  and 
general  appearance:  it  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  3 
churcl>es,  (1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist,)  a 
court-house  constructed  of  brick,  in  a  handsome  style  of  architec- 
ture, a  hotel,  academy,  printing-office,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  refined  state  of  society  in  this  place,  the  fine  mountain  air 
and  scenery,  and  the  superior  accommodations  at  the  hotel  now 
k^t  by  Mr.  Wilson,  all  render  Lenox  a  most  desirable  pl^ce  of 
retort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
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.  TTie  following,  termed  "  the  Covenant  signed  in  Lmox,  1774,*^ 
was,  by  a  tinanimous  vote  of  the  town,  in  1828,  ordered  to  be  put 
upon  the  town  records,  "  at  the  special  request  of  Hon.  William 
Walker  and  Col.  Elijah  Northrup,  the  only  persons  now  living  in 
the  town  whose  namea  are  in  the  following  list." 

Whereas  the  faiflameat  of  Great  Britain  haTB  of  late  uudcrtaken  to  giv^  and  grant 
away  ov  mouejr,  without  oar  knos^lcAge  or  consent,  and,  Hx  order  to  compel  ns  to  a 
•enrilc  subioission  to  the  abot^e  measures,  have  procefeded  to  block  np  the  harbor  of 
Boston  ;  also  have  or  are  about  to  vacate  the  charter  aiid  repeal  certain  laws  of  thfa 
province,  heretofore  enacted  by  the  Oencral  Court,  and  confirmed  to  tts  by  the  king 
mad  his  predecessors :  therefore,  as  a  means  to  obtain  a  speedy  redress  of  the  abov^ 
grievances,  we  do  solemnly  and  in  good  faith  covenant  ana  engage  with  each  other.— 

1st,  That  we  will  not  iifSport,  purchase,  or  consume,  or  suflfer  any  person  for,  ny, 
#r  under  ns,  to  import,  purchase,  or  consume  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  manufactures  which  shall  arrive  in  America  from  Great  Britain,  from  ana 
after  the  first  day  of  October  next,  or  such  other  time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  Congress ;  nor  any  goods  which  shall  be  ordered  fVom  thence  from  and 
after  this  day,  until  our  charter  and  constitutional  rights  shall  be  restored,  or  until  it 
ahall  be  determined  >f  4ie  fssyor  part  of  our  brethiea  i&  this*  and  the  aeighboring 
eolonies,  that  a  nonimportation  or  non-consumption  agreement  will  not  have  a  ten* 
taicy  to  ^flact  the  desi^  end,  or  mntil  -it  shall  be  apparent4kat  a  non-importatioo  or 
non-consumption  agreement  will  not  be  entered  Into  by  the  majority  of  this  and  the 
Aeighboring  colonies,  exeept  such  articles  as  the  said  General  Congress  of  Korth  Ame- 
flea  shall  advise  to  import  and  consume.. 

2ify.  We  4o  farther  covenant  and  agree,  that  we  will  obsarve  the  most  strict  ob»> 
dienee  to  all  constitutional  laws  and  authority,  and  will  at  all  times  exert  ourselves 
Xo  the  utmost  for  the  discouragemtnt  of  all  licentiousness,  and  suppressing  all  disor* 
dn^mote  andriots.  * 

3dly.  We  will  aaert  o«RseVve%  as  far  as  wUhiu  us  lies,  in  promoting  peace,  love, 
and  unanimity  amon^  each  other,  and  for  that  ead  we  engage  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
lawsuiis  whatever. 

4thly.  As  a  strict  and  proper  adhefeaee  to  the  non-importation  a&4  fKm>«onsump- 
Hdfet  agreement  will,  if  not  seaaccaUy  provided  against,  involve  us  in  many  dUficnltioB 
and  inconveniences,  we  do  promise  and  agree,  that  we  will  take  the  most  prudent  care 
fop  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  for  the  manuiiacturing  all  such  cloths  as  shall  be  most 
liseftil  and  necessary,  and  also  for  the  raising  of  flax,  and  the  manufacturing  of  linen ; 
ikmher,  that  we  wilt,  by  every  prudent  method,  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  tho» 
•iBcoavenienctts  whi^  might  othtrwise  arise  from  the  foregoing  agreement. 

5thly.  That  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  sign  this  Or  a  similar  covenant,  or,  aAer 
having  signed  it,  shall  not  adhere  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  he  or  they 
skaU  ne  treated  by  us  with  all  the  neglect  they  shall  justly  deserve,  particularly  l^ 
«mittifig  all  commercial  dealing  with  thera. 

6thly.  That  if  this  or  a  similar  covpnant  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
be  offered  to  anv  trader  or  shopkeeper,  in  this  county,  and  he  or  they  shall  refuse  to 
sign  the  same,  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  (hat  we  wlH,  ftom  ihenccft)Tth,pup» 
clBse  ao  aitide  of  British  manufacture  or  East  India  goods  from  him  or  them^  until 
««eb  tutte  as  be  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant. 

Witness  our  hands,  dated  at  Lenox,,  this  14th  day -of  July,  A.  I>.'1774. 


imel  thbbell, 
fiamuel  Guthrie, 
Lazarus  HoUister, 
Moses  Miller, 
Bydad  Clark, 
Jared  Ingersol, 
Elisha  Fangs, 
Moses  Wood, 
John  Adams, 
'  Amos  Stanley, 
Timothv  Way, 
Jedidiah  Cruttenden, 
Jesse  Hollister, 


Isaiah  Smith,  jr., 
Samuel  Northrup, 
David  Clark, 
Joel  Goodrich, 
Joseph  Ho] lister, 
Isaac  Bateman, 
John  Root, 

Prosper  , 

Timothy  Steel, 
Noah  Yale, 
Mathias  Hall, 
Silas  Blin, 
Paul  Dewy, 


Timothy  Cmttenden, 
Isaiah  Smith, 
Titus  Curtiss, 
Thomas  Tracy, 
Enos  Curtiss, 
Joseph  Dwight^ 
Rozel  Ballard^ 
Joel  Blin, 
Moses  Hyde, 
Charles  Mattoon, 
Jehiel  Hollister, 
James  Richardsi 
Ephraim  Cary, 


Eeuben  Root, 
Elijah  Northrup, 
Samuel  Mnnson, 
David  Clark,  jr., 
Eleazer  Barret, 
Rufus  Branch, 
Solomon  Hollistei:^ 
Job  St.  Leonard, 
Uriah  Cross, 
Thomas  (rates, 
Samuel  Jerome, 
Thomas  BenedicC» 
Charles  DibbeU, 
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Thomas  Steel, 
Oliver  Beldin, 
Caleb  Hyde, 
John  Fateison, 
Ephraim  SmiUi, 
Edward  Gray, 
EUas  WiUard, 
AUen  Goodrich, 
Alexander  Mstckay, 
Thomas  Landers, 
Abraham  Northrop, 
ThcMnas  Bateman, 
WiUiam  Maltby, 
Luther  Bateman, 
Israel  Dewey, 


MOUNT     WASHINGTON. 


Elias  Willard,  jr., 
Matthew  Miller, 
Ashley  Goodrich, 
Beaben  Sheldon, 
James  Gathrie, 
Jonathan  Foster, 
"William  Walker, 
Samuel  Whedon, 
Jonathan  Hinsdale, 
WiUiam  Martiivdale, 
Simon  Willard, 
Caleb  Bull, 
Samuel  Bement, 
Lemuel.  Collens, 
Thomas  Foster, 


Ebenezer  Turriil, 
Dayid  Root, 
Jacob  St,  John, 
Daniel  Keeler, 
Stephen  Crnttenden, 
David  Hinsdell, 
Gorden  Hollister, 
Amos  Benton, 
Ephraim  Hollister, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Jeremiah  Hull, 
Nehemiah  Tracy, 
John  Gray, 
Samuel  Goodrich, 
Zenas  Goodriclv» 


Gershom  Marttndaie^ 
Titus  Parker, 
Ashbel  Treat, 
John  Treat, 
James  Richards,  jr.,* 
Stephen  Titus, 
Asa  Bacon, 
Hopson  Beebe, 
Caleb  Culver, 
Samuel  Pon^ 
EUsha  Osbom, 
David  Perry, 
Euos  Stone.f 


MOUNT   WASHINGTON. 

As  early  as  1753  or  4,  a  few  families  moved  into  the  town. 
George  Robinson,  Joseph  Graves,  Thomas  Wolcott,  and  John  Dib- 
ble, were  among  the  first  settlers.  In  1757,  the  Indian  right  to  the 
land,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  after  the  sale  of  the  two  Hou- 
satonic  townships,  was  purchased  for  £15.  Soon  after  this,  John 
Dibble,  John  King,  Nathan  Benjamine,  Peter  Wooden,  Behjamin 
Osbom,  Charles  Paterson,  and  others,  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  a  township  here ;  and  in  1760  the  township  was  actu- 
ally surveyed,  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  into  50  lots, 
though  the  grant  prayed  for  was  not  made  until  1774.  .The  town 
was  incorporated m  1779.  The  form  of  the  township  is  irregular; 
its  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  three  and  a 
half.  It  was  formerly  called  Tagonic  or  Taconic  Mountain*  Its 
surface  is  uneven,  and  is  very  elevated,  the  center  being  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  neighboring  towns,  while  a  mountain  ridge 
around  this  center  rises  nearly  1,000.  feet  higher.  This  ridee  con- 
sists mostly  of  broken  ledges  of  rocks,  and  but  few  trees  of  much 
size  grow  upon  it.  There  is  only  soil  enough  intermingled  with 
the  rocks  to  support  shrubs  from  one  to  four  feet  high.  The 
whortleberry-bush  abounds,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
resort  to  it  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  to  gather  the 
fruit  This  town  is  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lenox,  and  135  W.  by  S. 
of  Boston.  Population,  377.  In  1835,  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Mas- 
sachusetts Directory,"  that  this  town  "has  no  minister  of  any 
denomination,  no  doctor,  no  lawyer,  no  postoffice,  and  no  tavern." 
Since  this  period  a  house  of  worship  has  been  erected  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town. 


*  Mr.  B.  adds  this  to  his  signature :  "  I,  James  Richards,  jr.,  do  siffn  the  whole 
of  this  paper,  except  these  words  put  in,  'particularly  by  omitting  all  commercial 
dealing  with  them :'  these  words  I  refnse.    J.  R.'' 

t  One  of  the  first  principal  setUers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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NEW   ASHPORD. 

This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1762,  by  emigrants  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  Rhode  Isl»id,  and  Connecticut.  Among 
the  early  settlers  were  Nathaniel,  Abel,  afll' Gideon  Kent,  Uriah, 
Peter,  and  Eli  Mallory,  William  Green,  JdXtfb  Lyon,  Samuel  Grid- 
ley,  Jonathan  Beach,  Samuel  P.  Tyler,  Abraham  Kirby,  William 
Campbell,  Amariah  Babbit,  Evans  Rice,  Capt.  Martin,  and  a  Mr. 
Mason.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  district  Feb.  26,  1781, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  town,  except  that  it  could  not  elect 
a  representative  to  the  legislature.  A  small,  neat  house,  for  pub- 
lic worship,  was  erected  here  in  1828,  and  dedicated  in  Jan.,  1829. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Methodists,  who  enjoy  circuit  preach- 
ing about  half  of  the  time. 

This  town  is  about  4  miles  square,  and  is  situated  principally  on 
the  steep  and  rugged  hills  which  make  from  Saddle  mountain  on 
the  east,  and  the  Taconic  range  on  the  west,  and  which  here 
approach  each  other.  In  the  narrow  valley  between  thef»e  hills, 
amig  the  rise  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  Green  river,  are  seme  small  tracts  of  more  feasi- 
ble land.  Valuable  quarries  of  blue  and  white  marble  were  opened 
in  this  town  about  1822,  which  furnish  a  considerable  branch  of 
bnsiness.  This  town  is  18  miles  N.  of  Lenox,  and  130  W,  by  N* 
of  Boston.    Population,  263. 


NEW    MARLBOROUGH. 

This  township  was  originally  called  No.  2,  and  was  granted  m 
1736  to  72  proprietors,  mostly  belonging  to  Marlborough  and  its 
vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  "  TOie  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly  of  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston."  The  proprietors  obtained 
the  township  of  the  Indians  and  took  a  deed,  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  general  court.  Among  other  divisions  of  land  into 
which  the  township  was  surveyed,  were  house  lots  consisting  of 
60  acres  each,  to  the  number  of  63,  besides  one  for  each  grantee. 
The  first  improvements  were  made  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  from  Marlborough.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
he  remained  the  only  white  inhabitant  in  the  town.  The  Indians, 
tfiough  in  most  respects  friendly,  forbade  him  the  use  of  the  gtm, 
lest  he  should  kill  the  deer,  and  thus  withheld  from  him  part 
of  the  means  of  his  support.  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  in 
Sheffield,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  some  of  whom  came  on  snow- 
shoes  to  see  him.  In  the  following  summer  he  visited  Marlborougli 
and  returned  with  his  family.  Among  the  other  first  settlers  were 
Noah  Church,  Jabez  Ward,  Thomas  Tatlow,  Elias  Keyes,  Joseph 
Biackmer,  Jesse  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  William  Witt,  Philip 
Brookins  and  Samuel  Bryan,  from  Marlborough  or  the  vicinity,  in 
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1741 ;  Joseph  Adams,  Moces  Cleaveland,  Silas  Freeman,  in  1744 : 
and  Charles  Adams,  'Solomon  Randsford,  Nathan  Randsford  and 
.  Jarvis  Hke,  in  1745,  from  Canterbury,  Con.  Families  by  the  nsgaie 
of  Sheldon,  Wright  and  Allen,  from  Northampton,  Mass.  and  Shel- 
don, Norton,  and  Uarmtfi,  from  Suf&eld,  Con.,  moved  in  about  1745,, 
atld  William  Alexan<Ht  and  John  ITiomp^on  the  succeeding  year^' 
from  Dedham.  The  first  boru  in  town  were  twins,  children  of  Mr, 
Brookins.  , 

The  first  chiK«h  in  th»lown  was  organised  on  theSlst  of  Oct,  1744,  with  5  vaetx^btm 
9b  Ike  Ibllowug  day,  th»  Rev.  Thomas  Strong^  a  native  of  Northampton  and  graduale 
of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church.  His  saktry  was  £50.  The  first 
ineeting-house  was  erected  in  1743.  The  expense  of  building  it  was  defrayed  by  th% 
proprietors  of  the  town.  The  seo6ful  meeting-house  of  thi^  society  was  built  in  47994 
la  coBseqnence  of  &ome  disagreement  concerning  the  location  of  this  hun^e,  ai|other 
koase  was  built  the  same  year,  and  in  1794  the  tovvu  was  divided  by  the  legislature, 
and  a  new  parish,  called  the  south  parish,  incorporated.'  On  tlie  25lh  of  April,  1794,  ihA 
Second  or  Sottth  church  was  formed,  of  21  members,  from  the  first  church.  The  first 
Mior  of  this  church,  Rev.  John  Stt vens,  a  native  of  Ddabury,  Cob.,  and  gnMJUiate  •f 
Yale  Colleger  ^<^as  settled  over  the  society  Oct.  22, 1794.  This  parish  has  a  ministerial 
fajad,  obtained  by  subscription  in  1794,  amounting  to  abotft  $3,150. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1759,  is  «igbt  and  a  half  nules 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  geoevaUy  uneven  aoA 
hilly,  and,  like  most  of  the  more  elevated  towns-in  the  oounty,  sUny  \ 
though  at  the  time  x)f  the  settlement,  the  stones  were  so  deeply 
covered- widht  vegetable  mould  that  the  first  inhabitants  are  said  td 
have  expressed  their  fears  that  they  should  not  find  stono  ^i6tigh 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  building.  Their  fears  were  removed  bv 
finding  a  quarry  of  white  stone,  spUt  by  nature  into  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  nearly  square,  on  anelevatioQ  called  Dry  Hill.  In  the 
north-west  part  of  the  towii  is  Six-mile  pond,  first' so  called  by  s<Hne 
Indians  who  lived  six  miles  distant  from  it  in  Great  Barrington, 
and  who  resorted  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  outlet  troia 
this  pond  is  called  Konkapot,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  IndiaA 
family  of  that  name  lived  by  its  side  in  the  borders  of  Sheffieldj 
A  stream  called  Umpachene  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  tQWii,  ana 
passing  by  the  center,  runs  S.  W.  and  empties  in  the  Konkapot. 
This  stream  also  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian.  In  the  S.  EL 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pond  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
called  Hermit  pond,  which  is  the  source  of  a  stream,  which  runs 
S.  W.  into  Canaan*.  This  pond  derived  its  name  from  the  circunir 
stance  that  a  hermit  lived  for  several  years  on  the  south-easte^ 
side. 

The  Aftmo  of  this  hermit  was  Timothy  Leonard.  He  came  from-Fredericksbum, 
Dntchera  oounty^  N.  Y.,  five  or  six  years  before  the  revolutionary  war  j  and  though 
be  parchased  a  farm,  he  led  a  solitary  life  till  his  death.  He  died  June  13, 1817,  from 
infirmity  and  old  age,  being,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  7<Hh  year.  Unwilling^  thai  any 
one  should  remain  with  him  during"  a  ungle  nij?ht,  he  died  as  h6  lived,  alone  and  tta- 
attended.  The  cause  of  his  leading  a  solitary  life  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  ifae 
lact  that  he  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  woman.    His  Aescription  of  them  was, 

"  They  «y  ihey  wBf,  and  they  won't ; 
What  they  promte  t»do  they  doa't." 

^  «  Let  none  wnile  at  the  history  of  Timothy  I>eonard,  for  he  is  not  a  solitary  instaiMe 
.  n  which  disappointed  hope  and  mortified  pride  have  been  suffered  to  blot  out  tbte  social 
sflactionS|  and  produce  uselessness,  wretchedness  and  ruin." 
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In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  a  cave  of  some  little  noie.  It 
has  sevetal  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  whose  sides  and 
roofs  are  limestone,  on  which  stalactites  are  continually  forming. 
About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  south  meeting-house  is  a 
rock  judged  to  weigh  30  or  40  tons,  so  equally  balanced  on  another 
rock,  that  a  man  may  move  it  with  one  finger.  This  town  is  20 
miles  &  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  130  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Popu* 
lation,  1,670. 

OTIS. 

This  town  consists  of  the  former  town  of  Loudon  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Bethlehem.  Loudon  was  incorporated  in  1773.  Previously 
it  was  called  Tyrin^ham  Equivalent^  because  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  town  to  compensate  them  for  some  losses 
whi^h  they  had  sustained.  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
This  was  originally  called  the  north  eleven  thousand  acres,  in  refer- 
ence to  Southfield,  which  was  called  the  south  eleven  thousand  acres. 
The  settlement  of  Loudon  commenced  probably  about  1750  or  55. 
Some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  wlwse  names  can  be  ascertained 
were  David  Kibbe,  Stephen  Kibbe,  Isaac  Kibbe,  Dan.  Gregory, 
— —  Larkeom  from  Enneld,  Con.,  Jeremy  Stow,  Eldad  Bower,  E. 
Feltoay  George  Troop,  Ebenezer  Trumbull,  Jacob  Cook,  Timothy 
Whitney,  Jonathan  Norton  and  Samuel  Marcy.  The  vote  to 
build  the  first  school-house  was  passed  in  1774.  The  town  settled 
but  very  slowly.  Bethlehem  began  to  be  settled  several  years  after 
Loudon.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Thomas 
Ward,  Daniel  Sumner,  Phineas  Kingsbury,  John  Plumbe,  Adonijah 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Jones,  Miles  Jones,  James  Brackenridge,  John 
Spear,  aad  Robert  Hunter.  Most  of  these,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
habitants who  moved  into  the  district,  came  principally  from  Con. 
In  June  1809  the  district  of  Bethlehem  was  united  with  the  town 
of  Loudon,  the  town  still  bearing  the  name  of  Loudon.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  in  May  1810  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  the 
town  altered  at  the  discretion  of  P.  Larkeom,  Esq.,  then  representa* 
tive  at  theg«[ieral  court;  and  in  June  he  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Otis^  in  honor  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  tlie 
Hon.  H.  Q.  Otisof  Bostoa 

II  appettn  (hmi  the  records  of  the  lovn  that  money  was  v^oted  from  year  to  year  to 
hire  preaehkig.  Aboat  1772^,  before  the  incorporation  of  the  tovn^  a  person  came  inio 
ii  by  the  name  of  George  Troop,  who  ai»serted  hunself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try, whom  the  inhabitants  employed  several  years ;  though  it  appeared  finally  that 
he  had  no  license  to  preach.  On  a  time  appointed  some  of  his  hearers  undertook  fo 
drdMn  him,  and  he  on  his  part  to  ibrm  them  into  a  church,  after  which  he  led  them  to 
the  choice  of  deacons.  Tl^  people  at  length  becoming  dissatisfied  with  him,  an  eccl^ 
siastical  council,  convened  in  1775,  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  preach  or  to 
organize  a  church,  and  that  his  church  ^tis  not  a  regular  church  of  Christ.  He  left 
the  town  in  1776  and  joined  the  United  States  army  in  the  character  of  chaplain,  and 
his  diurch  separated  and  dissolved.  On  the  2d  of  Feb.  1779  a  regular  church  was 
formed  of  7  members.  The  Bethlehem  church  was  organized  Sept.  14,  1795,  of  8 
members.  At  a  conference  of  these  churches,  held  June  5th,  1810,  it  was  mutuidl7 
agreed  to  become  one  church.  No  house  of  worship  was  ever  built  in  London,  thoa^h 
diiSBrent  attempts  were  made  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  union  of  the  town  and  dis- 
trict in  l&09,the  united  society  agreed  to  erect  a  meeting-house,  and  procured,  timber  and 
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iied  vfUk  ft  pl«M  totet  it.  Tbu  house  was  bvtlt  bf  rabscriptioB,  and  wi 
ui  the  autvmn  of  1813.  For  a  while  after,  the  society  had  the  services  of  Rev.  Aaron 
Kinne,  and  some  other  dergymen.  In  Nov.  1814,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  invited 
to  preach  in  the  place,  and  was  ordained  pastor  June  28,  1615. 

When  Shays'  insarrection  broke  oat  in  1786,  a  namber  of  people  wko  Uved  in  M 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  attended  meeting  al  Sandisfield,  became  alienated  lironi 
their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  party  of  Sha^s. 
They  withdrew  from  his  ministry  and  professed  themselves  Baptists,  and  tinited  with 
•ome  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  Betlildiem  in  forming  a  Buitist  chmch.  Thef 
built  a  meeting-house,  which  stands  in  the  south-western  comer  of  this  towia  la  this 
•oath-eastern  section  is  a  Methodist  society,  who  have  a  meeting-house,  which  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  There  is  an  Episcopal  society  in  the  ceiit«r  of  the 
town,  which  was  organized  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1828. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  town  is  uneven  and  broken.  It 
abounds  with  granite  rock,  which  renders  the  tiUage  difficult'  aiid 
expensive.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  west  of  me  center  Is  a 
rock,  with  an  opening  or  cavity  in  it,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,, 
where  crystals  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites  have  been  Ctuml.  In* 
the  early  settlement  of  Bethlehem^  iWniel  Sumner,  while  huntitig 
for  deer  near  by  this  rock,  heard  a  sudden  loud  explosioi\  which 
^  .'  inuch  surprised  and  alarmed  him.  Curiosity  leadi|^g him  to'  exam*' 
ine  frpm  what  source  it  proceeded,  he  found  an  unusual  aiypear-^ 
ance  of  the  rock,  which  was  discolored,  where  a  fissure  haa  been 
made,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  sound  had  proceeded 
from  that  place.  It  was  probably  produced  bv  the  commistiim  oC, 
hydrogen  gas.  This  town  is  15  miles  S.  R  ol  Lenox,  and  lS01|f« 
by  S.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,077. 
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Tns  townaAiip  Inekided  the  greater  jMirt  oi  Hkifldale  ttMil  18M; 
The  whole  was  pdrcbaaed  at  auction,  at  Boston,  Jun^  2,  17168,  fbr 
£1 ,460.  This  was  denominated  No.  2  of  the  nine  towhships  whicM 
were  sold  at  tfiat  tinto.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  OUrer  Partridge 
and  Elisfaa  Jones,  tnd,  in  honor  of  the  lormer  gentienian,  wasealled 
Partridflefield  fircmi  its  incorporation  in  1771  until  1906,  whan  ic 
received  its  present  name.  It  is  about  6  miles  long  and  four  and  a 
half  broad.  Within  these  limits  the  settlement  comnenoed  abbut 
1764.  Between  this  time  and  1768,  Henry  Badger,  ffom  NeW 
Jersey,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  from  Connecticut,  Peter,  Duiiel,  and 
Nathan  Thompson,  brothers,  from  the  eastemmrt  of  this  state,  sel^ 
tied  in  it,  and  Ebenezer  Pierce  shortly  after.  This  town,  occupying 
the  height  of  land  on  the  Green  moimtain  range,  has  a  cold,  severe 
climate.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  bard  and  atony,  aad 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry,  from  whieh 
lime  is  made  of  the  best  quality.  The  first  team  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  mountain  in  this  town  in  1767,  over  which  a  turnpike 
road  now  passes. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
seal  in  supporting  the  institutions  of  the  gospeL  They  are  mostly 
Congregationalists,  though  there  are  some  Baptists  and  Methodists 
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behmgfaiff  to  societies  in  the  adjoining  towns.  The  church  was 
organized  with  about  35  members,  in  1770,  and  the  Rey.  Stephen 
Tracy,  from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  their  pastor  in 
April,  1772.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1780,  and 
the  present  one  July  18,  1807.  It  is  a  remarkable  fkct,  that  the 
rain  from  the  esist  roof  of  this  house  flows  into  Connecticut  river, 
and  from  the  west  into  the  Housatonic.  This  town  is  about  15 
miles  N.  K  of  Lenox,  and  111  W,  o£  Boston.    Population,  656. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1752,  by  Solo- 
mon Deming,  who  moved  with  his  family  from  Wethersfield,  Con., 
and  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Charles  Goodrich  and  a 
number  of  others  80<m  followed.  Mrs.  Deming  was  the  first  white 
female  who  came  into  the  town,  and  was  often  left  alone  throogh 
the  night  by  the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband,  when  there 
was  not  another  white  inhabitant  in  the  town,  and  the  wilderness 
was  filled  with  Indians.  She  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first,  of 
the  setters,  and  died  in  March,  1818,  aged  92.  Mr.  Goodrich 
(who  di^  in  1815,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age^> drove  the  first  cart 
and  team  into  the  town  firom  W  ethersfieki,  ana  was  obliged  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  woods  a  number  of  miles.  la-the  year  1753, 
Simeon  Crofoot,  Charles  Goodrich,  Jaeob  Ensign,  Solomon  Deming, 
Stephen  Crofoot,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  Ehas  Willard,  obtained  an 
act  from  the  general  court,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
"  The  proprietors  of  the  settling  lots  in  the  township  of  Poontoo- 
suck."  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  which  was  retained 
until  1761,  when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Pitts- 
field,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  statesman  William  Pitt.  The  pro- 
prietors were  driven  off  once  or  twice  by  the  Indians  in  the  time 
of  the  second  French  war.  TWifee  small  forts  were  erected  iii  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  as  places  of  safety  against  the  Indians. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  a  little  south  of  the  present 
Congregational  ehurch.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  was  ordained 
the  first  pastor,  April  18,  1764  He  continued  in  that  relation  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  11,  1810.  Owing  to  political  differ- 
ences, this  church  was  divided  from  1808  till  1817,  during  which 
time  the  minority  were  a  separate  church,  and  settled  Mr.  Thomas 
Punderson  their  minister,  but  were  again  united  in  the  last^men- 
tionod  year,  and  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  installed  their  pastor, 

Pittsfield  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Housatonic  river,  and  occupies  a  beantiful  expansion  of  the 
valley  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  moimtatn  ran^e.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  divided  into 
farms  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  agriculture.  The  village  in  thfe 
central  part  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the 
county.    There  is  a  public  square  in  the  center,  containmg  about 
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fear  acres:  iit  (he  oentier  of  this  tqiiare  is  a  large  elm,*vliidt 
was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest  was  cleared  away.  It 
is  126  feet  in  height,  and  90  feet  to  the  Iknbs.  It  is  a  striking 
object,  and  nerer  foils  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  There  are 
in  the  village  4  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Bap<^ 
tist,  and  1  Methodist;  the  Berkidiire  Medical  Institution,  and  a 
nnmber  of  other  public  buildings.  Th^pe  is  also  «  bank,  ths 
*'  Agricultural  Bank,"  incorporated  ift  1818,  widi  a  capital  of  $100^ 
000;  aprinting-office,  an  academy,  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  Berkshire  Medicml  Instiiiition  was  incorporated  in  1823, 
and  is  connected  with  Williams  Ccdlege,  at  Williamstown.  There 
is  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  eonnecte^  with  this  instituticm, 
formed  by  its  trustees,  according  to  act  of  the  legislature.*  Pitts- 
field  is  6  miles  from  Lmos,  33  E.  &  R  iiom  Albany^  and  125  W. 
iromBosCoii.    Papulation,  3,575u 

In  1837^  there  were  in  the  town  2  cotton  mills,  consuming  126,« 
000  lbs.  of  cott<m ;  500,000  yards  of  cotton  manu&ctured ;  6  wooU^ 
mills,  consuming  815,000  lbs.  of  voel;  233,000  yards  of  clotk 
maau&ctured,  Talued  at  $547,000.  Tfa^fe  were  2,135  Saxony 
abeep;  10,534  merino  dieep;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  293 ;  the  vahiis 
of  the  woel  prsdueed,  $19,443 ;  <utpital  invested,  $34»,974.  The 
▼alue  of  musets  mattufactued,  $24^600 }  and  30  hands  employed. 
Yahie  of  oarriagea  xaanufiuslaied,  $80,000;  hands  emjk^jGd,  aa 
Beside  the  abere,  Tanoas  other  artiohs  are  manufftctturea^  such  as 
kutlonBi  broomsi  hats,  leather,  dtairs^  &q. 
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Tbis  township  was  fint  purcfaaaed  of  twochieAams  oi  theStoek- 
bridge  tribe  of  Indians,  by  the  agency  of  Satnnel  Brown,  jr.,  Esq.,  of 
etoekbridge,  in  or  about  the  jrear  1763.  The  consideration  for  ttii 
purchase  was  £1,700.  It  appears  that  by  a  resolve  of  the  general 
conrt,  passed  Feb.  17  of  the  same  year,  the  purdiase  was  confirmed 
to  the  several  proprietors  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  should,  within  five 
years'  time,  have  50  settlers  residing  within  the  limits,  who  shoiikl 
each  have  a  good  dwelling-house,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
learned  Pirotestant  minister  settled  among  them  within  the  timib 

rified.  The  settlement  of  the  town  annmenced  in  1760.  In 
summer  of  that  year,  Capt  Micah  Mudge  moved  his  iamilv 
into  the  place,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  Mr.  Ichabod  Wood, 
firom  Rehoboth.  These  two  families  settled  aboiit  3  miles  apart, 
and  remained  alone  in  the  wilderness  through  sf  long  and  gloomy 
winter.  In  the  year  1761,  several  families  moved  to  this  phiee, 
viz.  EUjah  and  Isaac  Brown,  John  Chamberlain,  David  Pixley, 
Joseph  Patterson,  and  Daniel,  Timothy,  and  Aaron  Rowley,  who 
generally  settled  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  town.  In  1762, 
Jomfii  and  Paul  Raymond,  and  Joim  and  Daniel  Sosson.  fimm 
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Kent,  Oon*,  memd  in,  and  some  othen.  Fiom  Ifant  time,  the  wu 
tlemeBt  advanced  lapidiy,  vcntA  every  part  oC  the  to<v&  wa«  inha- 
bited. The  most  part  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Conaecticul 
said  Long  Island.  The  chan^  was  fGfrmed  in  Richmond  about 
1766.  In  that  y^ar,  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  afterwards  the  mkustez 
•f  Bennington,  Yt.,  wus  settled  as  their  pastor*  He  was  a  native 
af  Sandwich,  Mass,,  and  a  ^aduate  of  Yale  CoUfge  in  176S« 
Pke^dent  Dwight  says,  ^^  Dr.  Swift  was^one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  men  I  evor  knew.  To  the  churches  and  ministera  of  Yer<* 
taomt  he  was  a  patriardi:  and  wherever  he  was  known  he  ai 
Mmembered  with  the  greatest  veneratieo."  The  present  Coogrei' 
gttk»feal  meetiug-^ouse  was  built  in  1794^  at  the  cost  of  $4,000* 
The  Mefliodist  society  have  a  neat  and  convenient  meeting«4iottse, 
which  was  built  in  1825. 

This  town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  oS  Jtme,  1765,  by  tba 
name  of  Riehmonndy  (after  the  Ikike  a[  Richmond).  In  the  year 
17M,  on  the  26th  ol  Febfuary,  the  towni^ip  was  divided  by  an 
act  of  the  legidature,  and  the  easterly  part  incorpprated  by  tba 
naaota  &(  Lenox.  The  tract  inclu^d.  between  the  mountains  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  averaging  «bout  3  miles  in  width. 
aMkwed  by  h^  en  tlie  east  and  west,  commanding  delig^tfiu 
pospeeta.  An  inteUiaent  gentleman^  who  had  spent  man^  y^ra 
m  fofeifli^eouAtiies,  sSner  passing  thrcnigh  this  town,  and  viewing 
the  valley. from  the  hill  on  the .  west,  observed  that  in  miiurm 
scmmry  it  excelled  the  view  from  the  famous  Richmond  £Btt^  in 
JEn^nnd.  This  town  joins  Lenox :  distance  from  that  place,  6 
miles,  and  135  W.  of  Boston,  Population,  ^a  There  is  a  fur* 
nace  in  the  town  for  the  manu&ctuxe  of  pig  ixosl^  which  in  1837 
employed  40  hands,  who  manufketured  600  tons,  valued  at  ^6,400» 
There  were  4,835  mmno  sheep^  whose  fleeces  averaged  3  pounds 
and  valued  at  |I8,703 ;  capital  investec^  $90,000. 
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Tms  town,  in  connection  with  others,  waa  granted  to  a  company 
who  petitioned  for  the  same  in  1735.  It  was  called  No.  3.  The 
proprietors  mostly  lived  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  patent 
of  the  town  was  granted  in  1736,  and  soon  after  the  location  of 
town  lots  was  made.  No  &m»Iy  moved  into  the  place  till  1750. 
Thomas  Brown  was  the  first.  Soon  after,  his  fathei',  Daniel 
Brown,  Esq.,  moved  in  with  his  numerous  family.  He  was  one 
of  theprincqMd  men;  was  bom  near  Boston,  but  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  Enfield,  Con.  The  settlement  of  the  town  advanced 
rapidly.  A  large  number  of  &milies  came  in  from  Wetfiersfield, 
Con.,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  also  a  considerable  number  from 
Ae  towns  below  Plymouth,  on  Cape  Cod.  The  first  white  child  bom 
in  the  town  was  named  Lot  Smith,  Aug.  7,  1767,  because  the  pro- 

Eietors,  meeting  on  the  day  he  was  bom,  proposed  giving  him  a 
t  of  land.    The  town  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  witMn 
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5  or  6  years  of  the  first  settlement.  The  first  meeting-house  waa 
erected  in  1757,  and  stood  till  1796,  when  a  new  one  was  built. 
The  site  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  house  is  lit^ 
rally  founded  on  a  rock.  The  church  was  formed  in  1756.  Rcr. 
Cornelius  Jones,  a  native  of  Bellingham,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1752,  was  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  time  the  church  was  organized.  The  place  of  the 
transactions  of  the  day,  for  the  want  of  a  more  convenient  place, 
was  a  bam.  The  first  President  Edwards,  then  settled  over  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  preached 
the  ordination  sermon.  There  are  two  Baptist  churches  in  this 
town,  though  the  meeting-house  of  the  second  society  is  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Otis.  The  first  was  organized  Aug.  21, 1779.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Joshua  Morse,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  2,  of 
the  same  year.  The"  second  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  19  mem- 
bers, was  constituted  April  25,  1789.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Otis,  was  ordained  over  this  church  June  9,  1790.  This 
town  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  now  includes  the  original 
township  of  Sandisfield,  and  the  tract  formerly  called  the  south 
11,000  acres.  This  tract  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1797, 
and  annexed  to  Sandisfield  in  1819.  The  length  of  the  township 
is  about  9  miles  and  the  breadth  six.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the 
hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  not  abrupt,  tifcy  being 
mostly  large  swells.  A  considerable  mountain  rises,  however,  on 
the  western  bank  of  Farmington  river,  in  the  S.  E.  section  of  the 
town,  known  by  the  name  of  Hanging  mountain.  It  is  450  feet 
in  height  above  the  bank,  and  presents  to  the  S.  E.  a  mural  perpen- 
dicular front.  This  town  was  originally  Indian  hunting-ground. 
Li  clearing  a  piece  of  wood-land  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  arrow-heads  of  stone  were  found  carefully  deposited  between 
two  rocks,  probably  placed  there  ages  ago.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  town  was  ever  an  Indian  settlement.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  112  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Popot 
lation,  1,493. 


SAYOY. 

The  general  court^  in  1770  or  71,  granted  to  Col.  William  Bui- 
lock,  of  Rehoboth,  agent  for  the  heirs  of  Capt.  Samuel  Gallop  and 
company,  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  the  said  Gallop  and  com- 
pany in  an  expedition  into  Canada  in  1690,  in  King  William's 
TOT.  The  greater  part  of  this  grant  composes  the  present  town 
of  Savoy.  The  first  family  settled  in  this  town  in  Sept,  1777, 
imd  within  10  years  from  that  time  35  families  were  located  in 
the  place.  Some  of  these  were  Lemuel  Hatheway,  Daniel 
Wetherell,  WilUam  Wilbore,  Zachariah  Padelford,  and  Joseph, 
Waiiam,  Thomas,  and  Joseph  (jr.)  Williams,  from  Taunton,  John 
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JBoiini,  Joseph  Bishop,  Comfort  Bates,  Abiel  Dunham,  Michael 
Sweet,  and  David  Matthews,  from  Attleborough,  and  families  of 
the  names  of  Babbit,  Shearman,  Reed,  Bennet,  Ingraham,  Nelson, 
Rogers,  Fuller,  Putney,  and  Heath,  from  other  places.  Public 
worship  was  early  established  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  people 
«re  Baptists,  though  there  are  some  Methodists  and  Congregation- 
alists.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  June  24, 1787.  Their 
first  minister  was  Elder  Nathan  Haskins,  a  native  of  Shutesbury, 
ordained  in  1789.  The  society  built  their  meeting-house  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  hollow,  in  1804.  Savoy  is  a  mountainous  town- 
ship, and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  broken  fov  cultivation.  The 
best  lands  are  in  the  north  and  east  parts.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  farmers,  who  raise  stock  and  keep  large  dairies.  The  vil- 
lage called  Savoy  village  is  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Westfield  river.  This  little  village  consists 
of  2  churches,  (1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,)  2  taverns,  2  stores,  and 
about  15  dwelling-houses.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Lenox,  7  from 
South  Adams,  W  to  Northampton^  29  to  Greenfield,  uid  44  to 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
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As  early  as  1722,  Joseph  Parsons  and  176  other  persons  wtfhin 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massar 
chusetts  lor  two  townships  of  land  on  the  river  Housaionic  or 
Westbrook.  This  petition  was  granted  Jan.  30,  1722^,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pvirchase  of 
tfie  Indians,  dividing  the  tract,  granting  lots,  admittmg  setllen, 
&c.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1724,  the  committee  made  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians  and  received  fr<MfB  them  a  deed,  "  in  eonside- 
ration  of  £460,  three  barrels  of  cidet,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rumJ* 
This  deed  was  signed  and  sealed  by  iKonkepoC  and  twenty  oAer 
Indians  at  Westfield,  before  John  Ashley,  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Indians  in  this  deed  reserved  to  themselves  two  small  tracts,  whidi 
on  their  removal,  about  10  years  after,  they  exchanged  f5r  land  in 
Upper  Housatonic,  within  the  present  town  of  Stockbridge.  TbeiB 
were  two  or  three  small  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  though 
but  a  few  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  On  a  gravelhr 
hillock  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  a  tract  which  they  reserved, 
it  is  supposed  was  their  burying-place.  Human  bones  were ' 
discovered  in  making  the  turnpike  road  through  the  town  two 
and  a  half  miles  soutn  of  the  meeting-house,  on  the  rise  of  ground 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  turnpike  gate,  which  led<to  the  conclusion 
that  this  spot  too  was  an  Indian  burying-place. 

In  1725,  Capt.  John  Ashley  and  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  two 

of  the  committee,  made  a  general  division  of  the  lower  township, 

'  especially  of  the  part  lying  upon  the  river;  and  soon  after  the 

place  began  to  be  settled  by  individuals  from  the  county  of  Hamp- 
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ahite,  and  mostly  from  the  toiwn  of  Westfieki.  In  1S^2&  the  0Ktleriv 
were  subjected  to  much  inconrenience  and  Texation  by  sone  of 
the  Dutch  hihabitants  of  the  province  of  New  Yoric,  who  ce»- 
tested  the  titles  to  the  lands.  They  were  also  subjectCKl  toprivl^ 
tion  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  were  oUiged  for  sa^ty  to 
picket  in  two  or  three  dweliinffs  in  diffident  par^  of  the  town,  to 
which  they  tesorted  to  spend  the  niglht 


Southern  tr>e»  ^  ^hkJtBli,  (tmtfal  party 


In  1793'  t^o  lower  township  Housatcuiic  was  set  off  ;aiHl 
incorporated  -a(8  a  town,  eight  miles  long  on  thjeriT^r,  and  wide 
enough  to  iaelude  7  squa^pe  miles;  and  was  q^n^d  SAeffield^^fTO- 
baUy  from  Sheffield  in'  England.  It  extended  north  to  Grei^t 
Barrington  bridge.  In  VT&l  tha  towii  was  veduced  to  ijts  presen^t 
limits,  8  nules  in  length  ^aud  7  in  breadth.  Among  the  .first  settlers 
of  thi^  towu  were  thoea  of  the  Qainf9  of  Noble,  Austin,  We^tover, 
Kellogg,  Pell,Ca)leiider,  Gocban^JIpggins,  Smith,  Ingersolly  Dewey, 
Root,  <cc.,  iu  all  about  6U,  who  had  their  biuds,  fro^  950  to  l.QOO 
acres  eaeh,  confimied  t^.^llomby  the  con^outte^.  iMr.  0|!)adiah 
Noble,  ifom  Westfield,  wa»  the  .first  white  nian  \ifiQ  Ji^ide^  in  the 
town.  He  spent  the  first  wipter  here  with  no  other  hiunaa  beinjg 
tfiaa  the  Inmans:  In  ^ii>g  be  went  back  to  Westfield,  and  |n 
J«ne  returned  wkh  his  daughter.  I'h^  first  church  ui  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  23d  of  Oct,,  1735.  Mr*  Jonathan  Hubbard, 
of  Sunderland,  asid  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  their 
pastor  on  the  same  occasioD.  The  people  had  built  b,  meeting- 
house the  summer  previous,  4&  feet  by  35.  This  house  stood  tul 
1762,  when  a  new  one  was  erected. 

The  engraring  above  is  a  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
(die  only  cfauich  in  the  town)L  and  some  other  buildings  in  Ibe 
central  part  of  the  town,  with  the  east  mountain  in  the  distanoe. 
The  first  meeting-house  stood  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent  bouse,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  first  minister, 
which  is  atiU  standing  and  occupied  by  his  son.  This  place  is- 
20  miles  fr<Mn  Lenox,  28  from  Hudson,  28  from  Litchfield,  48  from 
Hartford,  and  about  125  from  Boston.     Population,  2,308. 
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'    A  Ba^pdst  ehiwob  was  fonOMd  in  Ibis  town  on  the  7th  of  July. 

1825,  with  15  members.  There  are  9>  few  Epi«co|Mdiiui9  wd 
Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  town  includes  an  extensive  vale,  and,  except  on  the  east,  is 
jgjenerally  level.  In  that  part  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of  con- 
fltderaUe  hills,  extending  from  one  end  of  the.  township  to  tb» 
Other.  On  the  west  it  is  mountainous :  Tocontc,  or  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  this  jpart  of  the  Taconic  range  is  more  ^erally  called, 
j|s  about  2500  ieei  in  height,  and  presents  a  ma^ificent  spectacle. 
A  part  of  this  inooiitain  is  within ^e  limits  of  Sheffield..  This 
town  afibrds  great  abundanee  of  white  m«4>te,  and  mueh  of  ex*- 
cellent  quality.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  generally  productive^ 
and  in  the  vale  easily  tilled.  X4arge  quantities  of  hay  are  easily 
obtained  from  the  extensive  intervals  lying  upon  the  river.  The 
Housatonic,  which  passes  trough  the  length  of  the  town,  is  hm>e 
a  silent,  sluggish  stream,  from  6  to  8  rods  m  breadth.  From  this 
town  it  passes  into  Connecticut,  and,  flowing  through  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  empties  into  Long  Island  Soimd  between  Mil- 
liard «md  Sciatfbrd,  13  miles  west  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  sin^lar  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
lieax  the. boundary  Ime  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
Part  of  these  oceurrences  took  jplace  in  this  town,  and  part  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Salisbury,  m  Connectiteti,t  The  relation  of 
these  circumstances  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  Sage  and  his  family, 
who  are  jstili  living  on  the  spot,  (June,  1836,)  and  could  be  corro- 
borated by  great  numbers  of  people  now  living : — 

M  These  occurrences  commenced  Kot.  Sth,  1802.  at  a  clothier's  shop.  A  ma&  and 
two  boys  were  in  the  shop;  the  boys  had  retired  to  rest,  it  bein^  between  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night.  A  block  of  wood  was  thrown  through,  the  window ;  after  that, 
pieces  of  hard  mortar;  till  the  man  and  boys  became  alarmed,  and  went  to  the  house 
to  call  Mr.  Sage,  who  arose  from  bed  and  went  to  the  shop,  and  eocdd  hear  the  glass 
braak  often,  but  could  not  disoorer  Irom  whence  it  eama,  sotwithBtuiduig  the  night 
was  very  light.  He  exerted  himself  to  discov«r  the  eaose  withoot  success.  It  con- 
tinned  constantly  till  day-light,  and  then  ceased  till  the  next  evening  at  8  o'clock, 
when  it  commence4  again,  and  continued  till  midnight  ^  then  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  at  dusk,  and  continued  tin  some  time  in  the  evemng,  and  then  ceased.  The 
next  day  it  commenced  about  an  hour  before  snn<dowu,  and  continued  about  an  hour, 
and  then  it  left  the  shop  and  began  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Landon,  100 
lods  north,  in  the  town  of  Shefiield.  It  continued  several  hours,  and  ceased  till 
the  next  morniDg :  when  the  family  were  at  breakfast  it  began  again,  and  continUAMi 
two  or  three  hours,  and  ceased  till  evening,  when  it  beg;an  again  and  continued 
several  hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  began  again  and  con- 
tinned  all  the  forenoon,  and  fiien  ceased  altogether.  The  articles  thvown  into  the 
shop  were  pieces  of  wood,  charcoal,  stone,  but  principally  pieces  of  hartt  mortar, 
such  as  could  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Notbii^  but  slones  were  thrown 
into  the  house  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  first  of  irtiich  were  thrawn  Intq  the  ^tam-  There 
were  38  panes  of  glass  broke  oot  of  the  shop,  and  18  o«t  of  the  dwelling  houses: 
in  fwo  or  thiee  instances  persons  were  hit  by  the  thmgs  that  were  thiuwn«  WhK 
was  remarkable,  nothing  could  be  seen  coming  till  the  jg^ass  broke,  uidr  whatever 
passed  through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window-siU,  as  if  it  had  been  put  IhrouA 
wWi  a  person's  fingers,  and  marty  pieces  of  mtortar  and  coal  were  thrown  ibrough 
the  same  hole  in  the  glass  in  successieo.  Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  3cene,  among  whom  were  dergytnen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none 
were  able  to  detect  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  more  credulous  /eadilv 
believed  it  to  be  witchcraft,  but  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  some  slight  of  hand, 
efleoted  1^  a  combination  of  individuals,  as  the  windows  were  broken  on  diffeieot 
sides  of  the  buildings  nearly  at  the  same  time." 
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The  foHowing  insoriptioas  are  taken  from  niMiuixMits  in  the 
fjiave^yards  in  this  jdace. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jonathaa  Habbard,  and  Mrs.  Kaehel  Hubbard  his  consort, 
this  monument  is  erected.  The  Rev.  J.  Hubbard  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Sheffield.  He  was  blessed  with  a  lively  genius  and  solid  judgment.  His  public  dis- 
coarces  were  jadieious,  and  his  ccaveraation  instructive.  He  deported  this  life  Julj 
6th,  1765,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. — Our  Fathera  where  aie  they  7  and  do  the  Pro- 
phets live  forever  ? 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Keep,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  chnrdk 
ilk  Sheffield,  who  died  Sept.  3d,  A.  B.  178-1,  ^tat.  36,  et  ministerii  13,  cahnly  iesiga< 
iftg  his  m<Htal  life  in  hope  of  a  blessed  knmortalitv  thro'  the  atonement  of  Jesut 
Christ.  He  was  blessed  with  natural  genius  improved  by  education,  and  a  benevolenk 
teait|  and  was  illustrious  as  a  JHvinCj  a  Preacher,  a  Friend  and  a  Christian, 

When  Suns  and  Planets  from  their  orbs  be  hurPd 

And  livid  flames  involve  this  -smiling:  world ; 

The  Tramp  of  God  announce  the  Savior  nigh 

And  shining  hosts  of  angels  crowd  the  sky 

Then  from  this  tomb  thy  dust  shall  they  convey 

To  happier  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rcf.  Ephraim  Judson,  Pastor  of  the  chvroh  in  Sheffid4 
Be  died  on  the  23d  of  February,  A.  D.  1813,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his 
ministry  in  Sheffield,  having  been  previously  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwich, 
and  also  in  Tkunton.  Mr.  Judson  was  esteemed  as  a  leaned  divine,  an  acute 
logidan,  and  aa  evangelical  preacher.  He  was  mild,  eonrteous,  and  hospitabl*. 
S^  his  numerous  friends  he  was  deemed  a  wise  counsellor,  an  active  peacemaker, 
&  a  sincere  christian.    What  he  was  in  Truth,  the  Great  Bay  will  disclose. 

Here  lies  deposited  the  body  of  Major  General  John  Ashley,  who  died  Nor.  5, 1799j 
tal  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Make  the  ejrtended  skies  yoiir  tomb, 
Let  stars  record  your  worth ; 
Yet  know  vain  mortals  all  must  die. 
As  natures  sickliest  birth. 


This  wmuamMnt  is  erected  to  Mrpetnate  the  memory  of  Col.  John  Ashley,  «)a» 
de|«rted  thts  life  Sept.  1st,  1802,  isthe  93d  year  of  his  age. 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death, 
And  triumphs  most  when  most  the  tyrant  frowns  j 
Earth  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song. 


STOCKBRIDGE. 

Tms  town  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  general  government 
of  the  state  in  1736,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  year  previous  a  mission  was  commenced  among  the  Housa- 
tonic  Indians  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  assisted  by  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  as  schoolmaster, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  Indiaa 
ajffairs  in  Boston,  of  which  his  excellency  Jonathan  Belcher,  then 
British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  active  and  influential 
member.    At  that  time  about  half  of  these  Indians  lived  in  the 
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great  meadow  on  the  Honsatomc  in  Ais  town,  called  by  fheaf 
Wnahktukook.  Here  Konkapot  the  chieftain  resided,  who  had 
joat  before  been  honored  by  Got.  Belcher  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission. His  cabin  stood  on  a  knoll  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
Konkapot  brook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  The  other 
Indians  lived  on  their  reservation  in  Sheffield,  called  by  them 
Skatehook.  For  the  better  improvement  of  their  moral  conditicm 
it  was  soon  found  desirable  to  have  these  united  and  settled  in  one 
place,  with  such  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  as  might  be  disposed 
to  join  with  them.  Being  made  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
the  legislature,  on  the  17Ui  of  March,  1735,  granted  them  a  town* 
ship  6  miles  square,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Housatonic  river, 
immediately  north  of  Monument  mountain,  provided  the  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  of  the  Upper  Housatonic  could  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  that  portion  of  their  lands  on  which  the  new 
township  would  partly  fall.  It  was  wished  to  include  the  fine 
alluvial  ground  at  Wnahktukook,  where  the  chieftain  resided,  and, 
which,  to  some  extent,  was  under  cultivation.  The  committee  met 
with  but  little  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  them^ 
and  in  April,  1736,  they  laid  out  the  town  in  a  square,  which  inclu- 
ded the  present  townships  of  Stockbridge  and  West-Stockbridge. 

Early  in  May  oC  that  year  the  Indians  began  to  move  into  their  plantation,  and  Inr 
the  last  of  June  there  were  more  than  90  persons  in  the  settlement.  In  Jan.,  1737, 
the  aabject  being  laid  before  the  legislature  by  the  governor,  they  ordered  that  a 
«eetittg-house  40  feet  by  30,  together  with  a  school-house,  ^uld  be  built  for  the 
Indiana  at  the  charge  of  the  province.  On  the  7th  of  May  in  this  year,  the  grant  oC 
the  town  was  confirmed  to  the  Indians,  their  heirs  and  assigns ;  and  in  1739,  me  town 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Stockbridge,  after  the  town  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. Their  meeting-house  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  29th  of  Nov^ 
1739,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  commonwealth.  It  stood  a  few  rods  north-east 
of  the  site  of  the  present  south  meetingJiouse.  The  settlement  gradually  increased 
for  many  years,  until  they  numbered,  at  one  time,  nearly  500,  though  it  is  probable 
that  their  average  number,  while  they  remained  in  the  town,  was  about  400.  A  short 
time  before  the  revolutionary  war,  a  township,  6  miles  square,  was  given  them  by 
the  Oneidas,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Afler  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  some  of 
them  removed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  1785,  and  the  residue  in  1788.  In  1810, 
they  are  represented  to  have  numbered  more  than  600.  In  1822  these  Indians  began 
to  move  to  Green  Bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  to  a  tract  of  ^ 
5,000,000  acres,  pnrchsused  for  them  and  other  Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for  ' 
$500,  of  the  Menominie  and  Winnebago  tribes.  The  head  of  Green  Bay  is  near  the 
center  of  their  purchase.  The  residence  of  Capt.  Konkapot  has  been  mentioned : 
that  of  King  Ben  IBenjamin  Kokkewenaunaut]  was  on  the  elevated  ground  back  or 
the  Housatonic,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  plain.  In  1771,  being  then  94  years  old, 
this  chieftain  told  his  people  that  they  must  appoint  another  king,  and  king  Solomon 
[Solomon  Unhaunnauwaunnutt]  was  chosen  ^  successor.  His  house  was  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  opposite  Little  HilU  He  died  in  Feb.,  1777,  aged  50. 
King  Ben  lived  till  April  1781,  being  104  years  old.  Some  of  the  Indians'  houses 
were  on  the  plain,  some  on  the  meadows  near  the  river,  and  a  few  about  Bamum's 
brook.  These  Indians  at  first  were  called  b)r  the  English  Eiver  Lndiansy  afterwards 
more  generally  Housatonic  Indians,  until  the  incorporation  of  this  town  ;  since  which 
they  have  more  generally  been  called  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  have  also  some- 
times, as  well  as  the  tribe  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  been  called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  their  proper  name  Mahhekaneew  or  Mulihckaneokj  signifying  "thefeop!^ 
^  the  great  toattrs,  amHHutUly  in  motion. ^^ 

One  very  important  effect  which  this  mission  produced  was,  that  the  friendship  of 
these  Indians  was  efTectuallv  secured  to  the  English.  The]^  performed  numerous 
kind  otfices  for  the  early  settlers  of  the  county  ;  in  time  of  ,var  they  were  spies  for 
the  English,  and  often  mght  and  sometimes  shed  their  Uooa^r  them  in  th6  army. 
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IkiMgh  IWt  flE««SftBliQaettft  vas  RS)p««^ 

•od  terror  was  spread  throagh  aU  tbU  regioa,  yet,  ia  conseqnettce  of  the  welI-know4 
friendship  of  the  Muhhekaoeews,  no  hoinile  ladians  Ventured  down  into  the'Vicinit]^ 
of  this  place,  aad  (he  soathern  section  of  the  coooiy  was  saved  from  saeh  caiasnhiea 
as  beiel  some  ctf  the  settlements  oa  Co&Beotian  rirer)  and  others  to  the  west*  in  the, 
itate  of  New  York.  Though  in  the  second  French  war  a  few  iamilies  in  different 
parts  of  the  oouuty  were  disturbed,  yet  the  mischief  was  small  compared  with*whaC 
pkobably  would  have  been  done,  hal  it  not  been  for  the  friendship  of  the  StecfcbriJ^a 
tribe,  in  this  war  aiany  of  the  Indiiuis  were  rDceiyed  as  sohdiens  'in  ths  mence  «f 
Uaasachosetta,  and  showed  their  fidelity  by  ightinc  for  the  whiles.  In  the  rerolq- 
tionary  war  a  part  of  the  company  uf  iivinute  men  under  the  command  of  Caplaih' 
Goodrich,  of  this  town,  was  composed  of  these  Indbms.  A  eompimy  went  \4 
White  Flains  under  Capt.  Daniel  Kimham,  where  some  were  slam,  and  odiers  dM 
wkh  sickness.  Numbers  served  m  odwr  placea.  At  ihf  ikosm  of  the  war  General 
Washington  directed  the  contractors  for  supplying  a  division  of  the  army  at  West 
I'oint  with  provisions,  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  in  consideration  of  their  good  coitdiicf 
in  the  service.  An  ox  wei^iAg  1 ,  190  lbs.  was  roasted  whole ;  tUe  whole  nibe ^pattook  cC 
it  $  the  men  first,  and  then  the  women,  according  to  custCMn.  The  Ber.  John  Serg»«A| 
(ithe  yonnger)  and  a  Mr.  Deane  presided  at  the  table,  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
place  attended.  The  feast  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  King  Solomon,  and  after 
this  was  over  the  Indians  buried  the  hatchet  in  token  that  the  war  waa  past/  nnd 
performed  aome  other  ceremonies  ia  tiieir  own  style  lot  tha  gmtifiention  of  the  com* 
pany.  The  school  eommeaoed  amang  these  Indiana  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  tha 
autumn  of  1734,  was  kept  by  him  many  years,  and  was  regularly  kept  afb^rwards 
(for  some  time  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  Jun.;  until  the  Indians  emigrated  to  the  region 
of  the  Oneidas. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  labors  is  taken  from 
the  History  of  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Darid  D.  PiekL 


fai  1741,  Mr.  Sergeant  projected  the  plan  of  a  boaidiag-school,  which  wta  w...,.,, 
rily  this :  That  a  tract  of  land  of  about  200  aores  should  be  set  aside  ibr  the  use  ol 
die  school,  and  a  house  erected  upon  h ;  that  a  nrnnber  of  children  and  yonth,  b» 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  should  be  received,  and  placed  nn^r  the  eate  of  twa 
masters,  one  of  whom  should  take  the  oversight  of  them  in  their  honrs^  of  Ailar,  and 
the  other  in  their  hours  of  study ^  and  that  their  time  should  be  so  dhrided  between  the  . 
hours  of  labor  and  study,  as  to  make  one  the  diversion  of  the  other;  thst  the  Ihiit  of 
their  hibors  should  go  towards  their  maintenance,  and  to  carry  on  the  general  dasign) 
and  that  a  stock  of  cattle  should  be  maintained  on  the  {riace  for  the  same  parposa.  R 
was  also  proposed  to  take  into  the  number,  on  certain  conditions,  children  from  nay 
of  the  Indian  tribes  around,  that  by  thetr  means  the  principles  of  Tirtoe  and  Christian 
knowledge  might  be  spread  as  for  as  possible. 

This  project  was  very  popular  among  the  Indian  and  English  inhabitants  of  this 
lAace,  and  much  was  erentuallV  done  by  them,  eonsidenng  their  cireamstances,  -fer 

fromoting  it.  It  was  also  popmar  with  the  commissioners  and  their  friends  in  Boston. 
ut  before  much  was  done,  thie  first  French  war  commenced,  which  rendered  it  neees- 
aary  that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  school  shouki  be  postponed  for  a  season.  In 
the  mean  awhile,  as  the  Corporation  for  Indian  Affhirs,  under  which  the  commisstoneta 
acted,  existed  in  London,  the  project  attnurted  the  favorable  notice  of  anch  blesaed 
men  there  as  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and  Capt.  Thomas  Coram,  who  exerted  themselves  m 
raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  Prince  of  \^ales  headed  a  subscri pthMi 
with  20  guineas,  and  a  few  others  high  in  rank  and  office  subscribed  for  it.  Mr.  Isaac 
RoIUs  made  provision  at  first  for  supporting  12  boys,  and  afterwards  for  ^unporting 
24,  and  was  so  anxious  that  the  children  should  be  instructed  immediately,  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  took  12  under  his  care  in  the  beginning  of  1748.  But  as  it  was  not  ahn- 
gether  safe  for  them  to  remain  here  during  the  war,  he  procured  Capt.  Martin  Kel- 
logg, of  Newington,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  to  take  them  in  May,  and  instract  them 
for  a  vear.  In  1749,  the  war  being  closed,  a  hohse  for  the  boarding-school  was  erectad, 
which  stood  on  the  southern  end  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Benoni  C.  Wells. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  drawn  exceedingly  towards  this  schooL  His  sne- 
cessor,  President  Edwards,  thought  much  of  it,  and,  directly  after  his  settlement  in 
this  place,  a  large  council  from  the  Six  Nations  sat  here  u>  consider  the  subject  of 
aendmg  their  children  to  the  school.  After  it  was  opened,  the  Ber.  Gideon  Hawley, 
afterwards  missionary  at  Marshpee,  it  is  understood,  instnieted  it  for  a  time.  **  am 
taught  a  few  families  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and  Ttiskaroraa.''    The  Rev.  Cotton 


Mather  Smith,  who  afterwtu^  settled  in  Sfaaoron,  Cbtin.,  also  instructed  it  for  a  i 

But  arrangements  (or  managing  the  school  were  nerer  very  thoroughly  made ;  and 
admirable  as  was  the  plan,  and  as  much  as  it  promised,  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
French  war  nearly  destroyed  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  issue,  however,  in  this  school,  in  oonnectioii  with  tha 


I  school,  a  coBsiderahie  unmber  of  Indians  received  a  good  education.  A  few 
aho  were  instntcied  at  Che  Indfain  charity  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Peter  Pc^- 
qaoanofipeet  was  graduated  ■!  Che  college  in  that  town  in  1780.  This  Sir  Peteft  as 
he  Was  commonly  ealled,  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  character,  and  connected  with 
Joseph  Qvaoankaunt,  Cape.  Hea^ck  Aupaumut,  and  Capt.  John  Konkapot,  in  a 
oomietly  wh%l%  after  the  decease  of  King  Solomon,  regulsied  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
The  re^l  power,  it  is  said,  beloi^^  to  Joseph  Qaanaukaunt ;  bat  being  a  very  modest 
and  ttaaasumifi^,  as  well  as  sensible  man^^he  chose  not  to  be  king,  but  wished  the 
tribe  to  be  governed  by  acoancil. 

Many  of  the  Indians  a'ere'fitted  tot  the  tnbsaction  of  a8  ordinary  business.  A  part 
of  the  town  offices  were  uniformly  snsiaiifed-by  thttn  white  they  remained  in  this 
I^Eace.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  chkcC$  to  the  Massachusetts  congres*  in  1775,  in 
Binfham's  Gorambia»  Orator,  tendering  hi»  services  in  the  revolutionary  avar,  may 
be  token  aB  a  specimen  of  die  talent  at  oratory  which  some  of  them  possessed. 

As  to  religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  wjis  noured  forth  under  the  minis- 
tnr^Bfr.  Sers^eant,  and  that  hts  labors  wer«  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  many  sonls. 
The  Lord's  supper  waa  first  administered  here  on  the  4th  of  June,  1736)  bat  as  a 
number  had  made  a  profession  years  before,  the  church  must  be  considered  as  pre- 
vioa^y  existmg,  although  we  have  no  ezpiess  account  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
ocgauzation.  About  100,  fiom  first  to  last,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  and 
thou|fh  it  is  not  certain  all  these  were  genuiiie  converts,  yet  we  have  no  authority  for 
restricting  the  operations  of  grace  entirely  to  those  who  tiecame  professors,  nor  indeed 
to  the  isembcrs  of  this  tribe ;  for-  considerable  numbers  from  other  tribes  occasionally 
U5te^ed  here  to  the  instructions  of  Che  gospel. 

But  the  extent  to  which  they  were  eivilited  and  ehrlstianiied,  wtU  be  more  fhily  oii* 
dentood  b^  attending  to  the  Mors  of  the  successive  missionaries. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Sergeant  received  his  appointment,  he  m'as  a  tutor  in  Yale  College 
Be  visited  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  17342  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and 
ill  Jnly'lft  the  latter  year,  having  relinquished  the  duties  of  the  tutorships  he  took  up 
hb  teaidenee  with  the  Indians  for  lifo.  On  the  3  let  of  August  folk>wing  he  was  or- 
dained al  Deorfield,  where  (3ov.  Bekher  had  made  an  appointment  lo  meet  some  In- 
dian tribes  about  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  them.  The  or- 
<!^nation  took  plaae  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  nsaally  wor- 
shipping  there,  of  the  governor  aad  a  large  oommitlee  of  both  houses  of  the  legishk 
tare,  of  the  Indians  collected  from  several  tribes^  and  of  some  of  the  Housatonic 
Indians,  who  sat  by  themselves,  and  formally  received  Mr.  Sergeant  as  their  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  winters  of  1734  and  5,  and  of  1739  and  <(,  the  Indiana  were  ittsti<ii(S0d  ia 
CSltat  Bnrrington^  and  in  the  Mtermedfate  sammer  in  Sheffield  and  Stodkbridgf . 
Upon  their  removal  to  this  town  in  May  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Wcjodbridge 
removed  here  and  boarded  with  Capt.  Konkapot.  Mr.  Sergeant  boarded  with  a  faim- 
ly  in  Great  Barrington  rnitil  Jaftoary,  1737,  when  he  moved  into  town,  and  hoarded 
with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  had  settled  ia  a  fiimily  state.  The  fifet  residenoe  of  Ml'. 
Woodbrldge  was  on  the  <<  Hi  11^''  eastward  from  the  house  of  Dea.  Josiah  Jones.  He 
afterwards  built  a  house  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goodrich.  In  the 
course  of  1737,  Mr.  Sergeant  built  the  house  on  the  ^<  Pbin,''  ocrupied  at  the  present 
time  by  the  widow  of  Gen.  Sifo»  Pepoon,  anld  which  is  now  the  oldest  house  ia  towa. 
H4  afterwards  built  the  house  on  the  HiU,<iow  occupied' by  his  grandson,  Maj.  Sewall 
Sergeant.    In  this  he  died. 

Ignorant  of  their  language,  Mr.  Sergeant  nt  fir9t  tnstmrfed  the  Indians,  of  neces- 
sity, by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  In  this  way  lie  translated  into  their  language- some 
prayers  for  their  daily  use,  and  Watts's  first  catechism  for  the  benefit  of  children.  But 
as  ihe  disadvantages  of  this  mode  were  many,  he  applied  hims^f  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  in  August,  1737,  besan  to  declare  onto  them  in  their  own 
tnngoe  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Afterwards  he  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that 
'the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  say  he  spoke  their  language  better  than  they  did. 

.  The  efieqt  of  his  labors  upon  the  Indians  was  very  happy.    From  8  or  lo  families 
they  had  increased  to  more  than  50,  during  his  ministiy,  had  been  reclaimed  from  ' 
many  errors  and  vices,  had  assumed  a  stable  character  as  a  society,  regularly  attended 
public  worship,  had  20  houses  b«ik  after  the  Engh^  manner,  and  paid  consideimMa 
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Attentioi^to  the  caUivMion  of  the  earth.  In  singing  they  were  great  proficients.  Tidy 
or  sixty  who  had  become  hopeful  converts  were  admitted  to  full  communion  by  him  | 
some  of  whom  died  in  the  iaith  before  him:  42  survived  him.  He  baptized  183  na- 
tives, adults  and  infants.  His  services  were  also  greatly  useful  to  the  English  wh^ 
•ettled  here. 


Ancient  House  in  Stockbridgt. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Fenn,  in  the  central  part  of  Stockbridge  village.  It  was  biiilt 
•by  Mr.  Sergeant  in  1737,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 
This  house  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  while  he 
resided  in  this  town,  and  within  its  walls  he  completed  his  cele- 
brated production,  **  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  production  of  the  human  mind.  His 
study  was  on  the  lower  floor  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, and  was  quite  contracted  in  its  limits,  being  but  about  five  feet 
by  four,  as  it  appears  by  the  marks  of  the  partition  still  remain- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  house  are  lined  with  brick.  After  Presi- 
dent Edwards  left  it  vraa  occupied  by  Jehiel  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  then 
by  Judge  Sedgwick,  then  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Fenn. 

Mr^Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College  1729.  In  stature  he  was  rather  small,  but  possessed 
a  very  intelligent,  expressive  countenance.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1749,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  labors  of  the  mission  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  entered  upon  the  same  general 
course  of  instruction  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  his  wonted  faithfulness,  and  to  the  good 
acc^tance  of  both  the  people  and  commissioners.  Besides  per- 
forming his  ministerial  duties,  he  here  wrote  some  of  his  greatest 
works.  Mr.  Edwards  continued  here  till  Jan.,  1758,  when  he  was 
dismissed,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College.  At  the 
time  of  his  dismission;  the  ntmiber  of  Indian  families  were  reduced 
to  42.  Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  ordained  the  next  pastor  of  this  church,  June 
13th,  1759,  and  continued  over  them  imtil  the  riamoval  of  the 
Indians  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
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This  town  was  gpadually  settled  by  the  English,  who  bought 
out  the  Indian  rights  one  after  another  before  their  emigration. 
Some  o{  the  earliest  white  settlers,  next  to  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  were  Col  Williams,  Josiah  Jones,  Joseph  Wood- 
bridge,  Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Brown  Jr.,  Joshua  Chamberlain, 
David  Pixley,  John  Willard,  John  Taylor,  Jacob  Cooper,  Elisha 
Parsons,  Stephen  Nash,  James  Wilson,  Josiah  Jones  Jun.,  Thomas 
Sherman,  and  Solomon  Glezen.  Families  by  the  name  of  Ball, 
Hamilton,  Cadwell,  and  Lynch  were  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
of  Curtis  and  Churchill  in  the  north,  and  of  Bradley  and  Williams 
in  the  east,  at  an  early  period. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  town  have  ever  been  Con- 
gregationalists ;  though  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  a  few  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists.  The  principal  village,  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Plain,  a  tract  of  level  land 
betwe«a  "  the  Hill'*  and  the  Honsatonic,  moderately  elevated  above 
tb6  river*  It  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  a  bank,  and  academy.  The  scenery  of  the  town 
has  been  much  admired  by  strangers.  It  is  situated  6  miles  S.  of 
Xenox,  44  from  Springfield,  59  from  Hartford,  32  from  Hudson, 
34  from  Albany,  and  130  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  2,036.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  cotton  mill  .with  3,780  spindles,  2  woollen  mills 
with  8  sets  of  machinery,  and  2  furnaces,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  of  which  in  1837  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven- tons  were  made,  valued  at  $53,480. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Sept.  3,  1739.] 
"In  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  country,  dated  Au^.  21,  1739^  we  have  the  foUow- 
iof  passages.  I  have  lately  b6en  to  see  my  friends  at  HousatOfmoe,  (now  called  Stock* 
tiridge,)  and  was  well  pleased  to  find  the  Indians  so  w«ll  improved,  particularly  in 
hiasbandry,  having  gooa  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  beans,  luid  other  sorts  of  grain,  as 
oats,  &c.  They  have  good  fence  about  their  field,  made  with  their  own  hands.  Seme 
of  them  live  in  houses  built  after  the  English  manner,  and  Capt.  Coneopot  has  built  a 
barn  that  is  well  shingled,  dec.  They  have  several  horses  among  them,  and  some 
eows,  hogs,  &c.  They  are  many  of  them  grown  indnstrious  an?  diligent  in  busi- 
ness 'j  I  observed  several  young  women  sewing  cloth,  making  shirts,  &c.  But  I  was 
in  sjpcdal  gratify'd  to  find  them  improved  in  learnihg ;  several  of  them  have  made  ^ood 
proficiency,  can  read  in  their  Testaments  and  Bibles,  and  some  of  them  can  write  a 
good  hand :  the  children  are  in  general  as  mannerly  as  you  find  in  any  country  town. 
There  are  about  20  families  of  Indians  that  live  there  ;  and  now  the  great  and  general 
court  have  taken  such  effectual  care,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land,  they 
have  designed  for  them,  (which  hitherto  they  have  been  hindered  from  possessing,) 
I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  greatly  increase  in  number ;  for  several  Indians  have 
been  with  them,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  tarry  with  them,  could  they  have  land  to 
work  upon.  There  is  a  church  gather d  and  fourteen  Indian  communicants ;  the 
number  of  the  baptiz'd  is  near  sixty.  While  I  was  at  StockbridgCf  the  Rev,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant (the  minister  there)  was  married  to  Mrs.  AhigaU  IViSiamSj  a  virtuous  and 
agreeable  young  gentlewoman,  daughter  of  Evhraim  WiUiamSf  Esq.  There  were 
ninety  Indians  present  at  the  marriage,  who  benaved  with  great  gravity  while  the 
prayers  were  made,  yea,  during  the  whole  solemnity ;  and  seem'd  exceedingly  weU 
pleased  that  their  minister  was  married ;  they  show  him  great  respect,  &c.  And  I 
nope  he  may  prove  yet  a  great  blessing  among  them,  and  be  instrumental  of  turning 
many  of  them  from  darkness  to  light. 

lam  ffottr'Sf  <J-c." 

The  following  is  the  mscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  the  grave-yard  near  the  Congregati<mal  church. 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  who  dy'd  the  27th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1749  in  the  4bth  year  of  his  age. 

Where  is  that  pleasing  form  I  ask,  thou  canst  not  show, 
He's  not  within  false  stone,  there's  nought  but  dust  below ; 
And  Where's  that  pious  soul  that  thinking  concious  mind. 
Wilt  thou  pretend  vain  cypher  that's  with  thee  inshrin'd  ? 
Alas,  my  friend's  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find, 
Here's  not  a  Sergeant's  body  or  a  Sergeant's  mind: 
I'll  seek  him  hence,  for  all's  a  like  deception  here, 
I'll  go  to  Heaven,  and  I  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  in  1739.  In  April  of 
that  year  Lieut.  Isaac  Garfield,  Thomas  Slaton,  and  John  Chad- 
wick,  moved  into  the  place.  In  August  following,  Capt.  John 
Brewer,  from  Hopkinton,  moved  into  the  town  and  put  up  a 
house ;  and  erected  mills  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  agreeably 
to  a  contract  with  the  proprietors,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lang- 
don  mills.  Concerning  Capt.  Brewer,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  was  the  father  of  13  children,  and  his  youngest  child,  Col.  Jo- 
aiah  Brewer,  (bori^  in  1744,)  had  exactly  the  same  number.  In 
the  French  war  beginning  in  1744,  several  houses  were  fortified, 
and  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  upon  the  alarm  produced  by  two 
or  three  murders  in  the  vicinity,  in  August,  1755.  The  first  and 
principal  of  these  fortifications  was  around  the  house  of  Capt. 
Brewer,  at  which  some  soldiers  were  placed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Among  these  were  William  Hale,  who  had  assisted  in 
building  Fort  Massachusetts,  in  Adams.  He  became  a  settler  here 
as  early  as  1747,  and  was  afterwards  a  deacon  in  the  church. 
About  1750,  John  Jackson  moved  into  the  town  from  Weston,  and 

tersons  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Orton  ;  and  four  brothers 
y  the  name  of  Warren,  with  their  father  Joshua,  (the  first  person 
born  in  Watertown.)  moved  into  it  about  the  same  time.  The 
south  part  of  the  town,  sometimes  called  South  Tyringham,  was 
generally  settled  at  an  early  period  ;  but  Hopbrook,  or  North  Ty- 
ringham, was  left  as  an  insalubrious  marsh  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  first  log  house  in  this  section  of  the  town  was  erected  by  Dea. 
Thomas  Orton,  about  1762.  The  first  settlers  were  Congregational- 
ists,  and  in  1743  they  erected  a  meeting-house.  The  church  was 
formed  of  8  members,  Sept.  25,  1750,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Adonijah  Bidwell,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1740,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
1796,  the  society  built  the  second  meeting-house  near  the  old  one, 
which  was  dedicated  July  4,  1798.  In  1782,  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple became  Shakers,  and  set  up  meetings  at  each  other's  houses, 
according  to  the  customs  of  this  sect.  In  1792,  they  collected 
together  in  a  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
denominate  church  order.  Their  settlement  is  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  at  Hopbrook,  where  they  own  nearly  2,000  acres  of 
land.     The  spiritual  concerns  of  the  three  settlements  at  Tyring- 
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ham,  Hancock,  and  Enfield,  in  Con.,  are  superintended  by  a  presid- 
ing elder,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  elder  in  each  settlement.  After  • 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  some  Baptists  moved  into  the 
town  from  Rhode  Island,  and  there  are  also  some  families  of 
Methodists.  These  denominations  have  meeting-houses  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  7  miles  in  length  and  6  in  width.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  general  court  May  18,  1762.  It  is  said  the  name 
was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  who  owned 
property  at  Tyringham  in  England,  and  who  passed  through  this 
town  a  few  days  before  he  fell  near  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1768. 
This  town  is  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  116  W.  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,288. 
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This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1760,  by  a  com- 
pany, most  of  which  lived  in  Hartford  and  Suffield,  Con.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  settled  on  their  lands  the  same  year.  These  were 
Greorge  Sloan,  Andrew  Mumford,  William  Milekan,  Elijah  Crane, 
Amos  Beard,  William  Beard,  Joseph  Knox,  Nathan  Ingraham, 
Joseph  Chaplin,  and  Matthew  DeWolf.  After  the  settlement  was 
commenced,  the  proprietors  met  with  some  difficulty  by  the  pro- 
vince authorities  claiming  a  right  to  the  township;  whereupon 
Nathaniel  Hooker,  John  Townly,  and  Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Hartford, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  57  others,  proprietors,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1762  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  grant 
them  the  township.  Hiis  grant  was  made  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  from  which  time  till  1777  it  was  called  Hartwood. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  formed  as  early  as  1772.  After  two 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  settle  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  G.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Westfield,  was  ordained,  June  15,  1774.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1773,  which  stood  till  1792,  when  a  new 
one  was  erected.  An  Episcopal  chiurch,  called  St.  John's  churchy 
was  formed  here  in  1825.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Bsmtists  and  also  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  April  12,  1777. 
It  being  situated  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  the  surface  is 
uneven,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  township  is  well 
watered  by  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  furnishes  in  every  part 
good  farms  for  grazing.  A  few  years  since  a  considerable  number 
of  the  principal  farmers  exchanged  their  improved  farm3  in  this 
place  for  new  lands  in  Ohio,  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  and  removed,  by  which  the  population  and  prop- 
erty of  the  town  have  been  much  diminished.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated 8  miles  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  759- 
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Nerth-weUem  view  of  West  Stockbridge  Village, 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and 
was  sold  by  them  in  parcels  to  individual  purchasers.  The  first 
person  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Joseph  Bryan,  from  Cansan, 
Conn.,  in  1766.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Col.  Elijah  Williami^ 
from  Stockbridge,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called 
West  Stockbridge  village.  Between  this  time  and  1774,  about 
40  families  settled  in  the  town,  among  whom  were  the  families  of 
Increase  Hawings,  Elisha  Hooper,  Lemuel  Burghardt,  Christopher 
Brazee,  John  Minkler  and  Samuel  Boynton,  from  different  places 
in  this  state,  and  Ichabod  Miller,  Samuel  Mudge,  Elijah  Slosson, 
Josiah  Arnold,  John  Deming,  Matthew  Benedict,  Roderic  Messen- 
ger, Benjamin  Lewis,  John  Ford,  Ambrose  Collins,  and  Amasa 
and  James  Spencer,  from  Connecticut. 

The  early  settlers  generally  planted  themselves  down  in  the  north  part  of  the  tow«, 
where  the  lands  are  the  most  feasible  and  productive.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this 
town  was  built  in  1788,  and  the  church  organized  June  4,  1789.  Their  first  minister 
vns  the  Rev.  Oliver  Ajres.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1792,  and  the 
•ociety  incorporated  And  a  meeting-house  built  in  1794.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Wbelpley, 
irom  Stockbridge,  preacfae<f  to  them  for  a  number  of  years  from  the  time  the  society 
was  formed. 

This  town  wus  Incorporated  in  1774,  and  its  name  was  derived  from  its  relation  to 
Stockbridge.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  called  Qneensboroagh.  A  collection  of 
rugged  hiUs  occupy  the  center  of  the  town.  Near  the  sonth-west  comer  is  a  mountain 
called  Tom  Ball,  extending  into  Great  Harrington  and  Alford,  while  Stockbridge  moun- 
tain is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  south  and  south-eastern  parts  consist  generally  of 
rough,  broken  land.  Lime  quarries  abound.  There  is  much  valuable  marble  in  the 
town,  of  various  colors ;  some  hardly  less  inferior  in  whiteness  to  snow,  some  parti- 
colored, mostly  with  blue ;  some  is  dove-colored,  some  is  gray,  and  some  is  black.  In 
Boynston's  quarry,  near  the  village,  (in  1828,)  an  opening  or  fissure  in  the  rocks, 
about  15  feet  deep  and  from  18  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  was  charged  with  204  pounds 
of  powder.  Upon  firing  it  a  mass  of  marble  was  raised,  about  60  feet  square  ba  the 
surface  and  8  feet  thick,  and  at  least  twice  that  quantity  was  loosened. 

West  Stockbridge  village  is  situated  near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  on  Williams' 
river,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  about 
30  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  (erected  in  1838,) 
and  a  number  of  mills  for  sawing  marble.  Stockbridge  mountain  rises  immediately 
eastward  of  the  village,  and  is  the  boundary  between  the  towns.  This  place  is  5  miles 
from  Lenox,  5  from  Stockbridge,  47  from  Springfield,  63  fW>m  Hartford,  28  from  Hud- 
■CD;  30  from  Albany^  and  135  from  Boston.    Popnlatioo  of  the  town,  1,244. 
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WILLIAMSTOWN, 

This  town  is  in  the  north-trest  comer  of  the  >tate.  It  was  ex- 
plored)  together  with  the  town  of  Adams,  and  the  limits  traced,  by 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  in  1749.  l^e  committee  con- 
sisted of  Col.  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  and  Col.  Choate  and  Capt 
Nathaniel  Dwight,  of  Belchertown.  Both  towns  were  intended  to 
be  6  miles  square,  but  for  some  reasons  they  were  laid  out  7  miles 
in  length  and  6  in  width.  This  township  was  called  West  Hoo- 
sic  and  the  adjoining  one  East  Hoosic.  This  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  tract  embraced  in  these  towns.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was  held  Dec.  6, 
1753,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
field,  *^  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,''  Sept.  10,  1753.  But  **  the  house  lots"  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  were  laid  out  previous  to  this  meeting. 
The  settlement  of  this  town,  like  that  or  others  of  that  day,  was 
retarded  by  Indian  hostilities.  Nehemiah  Smedley,  William  and 
Josiah  Hosford,  and  some  other  young  men,  came  to  prepare  for 
themselves  and  families  a  settlement  here,  it  is  believed,  in  1751  or 
62,  But  they  were  mterrupted  by  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
Indians  in  those  years.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  they  enlisted  in 
R  company  raised  to  protect  the  frotntiers,  and  eame  again  with 
others  to  this  place  and  garrisoned  a  fort,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  present  meeting-house,  and  also  a  block-house  near 
the  west  college.  A  few  soldiers  w«re  kept  here  in  garrison  till 
1760.  But  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  frequent  alarms.  Some 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  in  an  attack  July  11,  1756,  Capt 
Chapin  and  two  persons  by  the  name  of  Chidestree  were  kiUed. 
The  dangers  nearly  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  French  war.  The 
following  are  most  of  the  early  setders  {tora  the  first,  till  ubtmi 
1770. 

Capt.  Nehemiah  Smedlej, 
William  Hosford, 
Josiah  Hosford, 
Col.  B.  Simmons, 
Seth  Hudson, 
Bichard  Stratton, 
Jonathan  Meacluun, 
James  Meacham, 
Thomas  Train, 
Thomas  Punton, 
Wilson  Webb, 
Derrick  Webb, 
Elkanah  Paris, 
Capt.  Isaac  Searle, 
John  Newbury, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Dea.  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Seely, 

EHsha  Baker  and  Son, 
William  Hine, 
Seth  Lewis, 
David  Nichols, 
Stephen  Davis, 


TItns  Harrison, 
Isaac  Ontt, 
Thomas  Ontt, 
Josiah  Wright, 
Jesse  Byan, 
Samuel  Bir^ard, 
Joseph  Wheeler, 
Asa  Johnson, 
Bobert  Hawkins, 
Derrick  Smith, 
Jos^h  Talmadge, 
Eltsna  Higgins, 
Stephen  Olmsted, 
Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Stratton, 
Daniel  Burbank, 
Bobert  McMaster, 
John  McMaster, 
Moses  Bich, 

Bartholomew  Woodcock, 
Nehemiah  Woodcock^ 
David  Johnson, 
Samuel  Sloane, 


Alexander  Sloane, 
Thomas  Roe, 
Ichabod  SoaUiwick, 
Jesse  Sottthwick, 
John  Totrcy, 
William  Torrey, 
Capt.  Samuel  Clark, 
Moses  Young, 
Andrew  Young, 
William  Young, 
Zebadtah  Sabia, 
David  Johnaon,  2d, 
Asa  Corben, 
Amasa  Corben, 
Joseph  Corben, 
Samnel  Mills, 
Jonathan  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Sherwood, 
Isaac  Sherwood, 

Deming, 

Lieut.  Sampson  Howe. 


Capt.  Smedley  (at  the  bead  of  this  list)  bad  live  brothers  who  settled  in  dia  pi^M^ 
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The  town  received  also  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  at  differ- 
ent times,  between  1770  and  1800,  from  Colchester,  Con.,  among 
which  were  all  the  Buckleys,  Bridgeses,  Chamberlains,  Days, 
Fords,  Judds,  Northams,  Skinners,  Tylers,  Judah  and  Elisha 
Williams,  Elijah,  Thomas,  and  Solomon  Wolcott  At  a  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  March  10,  1763,  it  was  voted,  **  that  for  the 
future"  they  "  would  have  preaching,"  and  accordingly  a  call  was 
given  to  Rev.  Moses  Warren  to  preach  on  probation.  Two  years 
after  this,  and  immediately  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the 
proprietors  called  Mr.  Whitman  Welch  "  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  this  town,"  July  26,  1765.  His  settlement  was  £80, 
r$267)  to  be  paid  one  halt  the  first  year,  the  other  half  the  year 
foUowmg.  His  salary  was  at  first  £40,  and  was  to  be  increased 
£3  annually,  until  it  should  amount  to  £70,  and  he  was  to  have 
the  use  of  the  ministry-house  lot.  He  was  ordained  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1765,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  nearly  12 
years. 

Mr.  Welch  was  a  native  of  Milford,  Con.,  and  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Welch, 
one  of  the  53  '<  first  planters"  of  that  town.  His  father  dying  early,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  went  to  reside  in  New  Milford.  He 
cradaated  at  Yale  College,  in  1762.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  was  social  in 
his  habits,  and  at  suitable  times  gay  and  sportive.  He  was  an  animated  preacher, 
and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  winter  of  1776,  he  went  with  the 
American  army  to  Canada  as  chaplain,  in  a  regiment  to  which  a  party  belonged, 
commanded  bv  Lieut.  Zebadiah  Sabin,  of  Williamstown.  Mr.  Welch  died  of  the 
small-pox  in  Mardi  of  the  same  year,  near  Quebec. 

The  first  proposal  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  in  1766,  in  De- 
cember of  which  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  40  feet  by  30, 
and  to  raise  £180  for  this  purpose.  The  house  was  erected  iu 
1768,  and  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  for  30  years,  when  it 
was  removed  and  fitted  up  for  a  town-house,  and  a  new  meeting- 
house erected,  76  feet  in  length  and  55  in  width,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$6,000.  The  meeting-house  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1812,  by  the  united  exertions  of  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists.  There  was  early  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  this  town.  In  May,  1791,  the  town  refused  "  to 
incorporate  Matthew  Dimning  and  14  others  into  a  Baptist  socie- 
ty," according  to  their  petition.  The  next  year  "  Isaac  Holmes 
was  chosen  tythingman  for  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town," 
{town  records).  This  church  included  some  members  from  Han- 
cock, but  was  always  smAll,  and  was  dissolved  in  1811.  In  1814, 
another  Baptist  church  was  organized,  which  is  now  in  a  flourish- 
ingstate. 

The  principal  street  in  Williamstown  passes  over  the  highest  part 
of  three  eminences ;  on  the  first  of  which  stands  the  east  college  and 
the  chapel,  on  the  second  the  west  college,  and  on  the  third  the 
Congregational  church,  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  engraving 
was  taken.  There  are  about  50  dwelling-houses  near  the  colleges, 
standing  compactly  enough  together  to  be  called  a  village.  This 
place  is  20  miles  from  Pittsfield,  43  from  Northampton,  14  from 
Bennington,  34  from  Troy,  and  135  miles  from  Boston, 
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Williams  College,  in  WiUiamstown,  was  founded  in  1790,  was 
incorporated  June  22,  1793,  and  held  its  first  commencement  in 
1795,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  which  is  still  its  anni- 
versary. It  was  thus  called  in  honor  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams, 
a  native  of  Newton,  near  Boston,  and  eldest  son  of  Col.  Ephraim 


Western  mew  of  WUUanu  College  and  other  buildings, 

Williams,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire.  The  following  account  of  Williams  College,  and 
of  Col.  Williams  its  founder,  is  by  the  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  and  it 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Berksire  County. 

"  Col.  Williams,  the  younger,  led  for  a  number  of  years  a  seafar- 
ing life,  but  was  induced  to  relinquish  it  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
father.  In  his  several  voyages  to  Europe,  in  which  he  visited 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  he  acquired  graceful  manners,  and 
a  considerable  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  continued  from  1744  to  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  commander  of  a  company  in  the  army  rais- 
ed in  New  England  for  the  Canada  service.  After  the  peace,  he 
retired  a  while  to  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  appointed  commander  of 
the  line  of  Massachusetts  forts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  resided  principally  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  Saddle  mountain,  on  the 
north  border  of  the  Hoosic,  in  the  edge  of  Adams,  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  WiUiamstown.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fort, 
and  a  small  one  in  WiUiamstown,  which  stood  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  present  site  of  the  meeting-house,  the  settlers  in  this 
section  of  the  county  began  their  improvements.  Col.  Williams, 
who  owned  considerable  land  among  them,  was  much  conversant 
with  them,  witnessed  their  dangers,  difficulties  and  hardships,  andj 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  intimated  an  intention  of 
doing  something  liberal  and  handsome  for  them  at  a  future  time. 
In  the  second  French  war,  in  1756,  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
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and  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north.  On  his  way 
to  that  station,  on  the  22d  of  July  in  that  year,  he  made  his  will 
at  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Sept^nber  following, 
he  was  ordered  out  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party,  1,200  strong^ 
and  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  ambnsh  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  near  French  mountain,  a  little  east  of  that  point  of 
Lake  George  on  which  Fort  George  was  built  in  1709,  in  the  42d 
•  year  of  his  age.  His  detachment  returned  to  the  main  army, 
which  the  same  day  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
enemy. 

In  his  will,  a£(er  several  bequests  to  his  relatives  and  fiiends, 
he  directed,  ''  that  the  remainder  of  his  land  should  be  sold,  at  the 
discretion  of  bis  executors,  within  five  years  after. «m  established 
peace;  and  that  Ae  interest  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale, 
and  also  the  interest  of  bis  notes  and  bonds^  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  free  school,  in  a  town^p  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, forever ;  provided  said  township  fall  within  Massachu- 
setts, upon  running  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  and  provided  the  said  township  when  incorporated  shall  be 
called  Williamstown ;"  otherwise  it  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
other  pious  and  charitable  uses.  Both  of  these  conditions  took 
place. 

The  executors  of  the  will  sold  the  land  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  testator,  and  by  their  provident  and  faithful  manage- 
ment the  fund  was  annually  increased.  In  the  year  1785,  they 
applied  to  the  general  court  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
emct  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator  ]  and  an  act  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  incorporating  a  free  school  in  Williamstown. 
Nine  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
school,  viz.  William  Williams  of  Dalton,  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Woodbridge  Little,  John  Bacon,  Thompson  Joseph  Skinner. 
Esquires,  the  Beverend  Seth  Swift  and  Daniel  Collins,  Mr.  Israel 
Jones  and  Mr.  David  Noble,  who  voted  in  1788  to  erect  ja  building 
for  its  use.  The  legislature  granted  them  a  lottery,  which  yield- 
ed about  $3,600,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion $2,000  more  towards  the  building,  and  in  1790  the  brick 
^  edifice,  now  the  west  college,  was  built  on  the  middle  eminence 
'in  the  principal  street,  82  feet  long,' 42  broad,  four  stories,  contain- 
ing 28  rooms  and  a  small  chapel.  The  expense  of  the  building 
was  about  $11,700,  and  the  funds  then  remaining  at  interest 
amounted  to  about  the  same  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1791,  under  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Pitch,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Coim.,  who  had  been  a  tutor  at 
Yale  College.  It  consisted  ot  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  English  free  school;  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  gentleman,  immediately  became  prosi>erous.  A  con- 
sideraUe  number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  neighboriuff  states,  and  ev^i  from  Canada.  Upon  the  dor 
sire  of  the  people  of  Williamstown  and  others,  and  to  effect  more 
perfectly  the  object  of  the  donor,  the  legislature,  in  June,  1793, 
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erected  this  into  a  college,  and  accompanied  the  charter  with  a 
grant  of  $4,000.  The  trustees  of  the  original  school,  together  with 
Henry  Van  Schaack,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfieid,  Elijah  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Deerneld,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  were  constituted  trustees  of 
the  college.  In  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  trustees  might 
be  seventeen  in  number,  (of  whom  the  president  ex  officio  is  one,) 
that  they  might  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  hold  property,  tho 
annual  income  of  which  shall  amount  to  $20,000.  Mr.  Pitch, 
now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  was  elected  president,  and  the  college  b^ 

Stn  its  operations  in  October  of  this  year,  by  the  admission  of 
ree  small  classes.  The  English  free  school  was  discontinued, 
but  the  academy  continued  for  some  years  in  connection  with  Ae 
college.  In  1794,  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  house  built  for  the 
president,  which  together  cost  $2,400.  In  January,  1796,  tbt 
legislature  granted  to  the  president  and  trustees,  two  townships 
of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  were  sold  in  May  for  about 
$10,000 ;  which,  with  a  considerable  sum  besides,  were  applied  in 
1797  and  8  to  build  the  east  college.  This  stands  on  the  eastern 
eminence  in  the  principal  street,  about  60  rods  from  the  other  c<d- 
lege,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  This  is  also  of  brick,  104  feet 
long,  28  broad,  four  stories,  containing  32  suites  of  rooms.  BoA  ' 
colleges  front  the  east. 

Two  townships  have  since  been  granted  to  the  college,  and  sold 
less  advantageously.  The  college  also  received  from  the  com<» 
monwealth  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  ten  years,  begin* 
ning  with  1814 ;  the  interest  of  one  fourth  of  which  ($7,600)  is 
applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  such  students  as 
ncM  assistance.  Woodbridge  Little,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfieid,  one  of  the 
first  trustees,  made  a  donation  of  $2,500  in  1811,  and  raised  the 
sum  to  near  $5,700  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1813 ;  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  also  to  assist  young  men  intended  for 
die  Christian  ministry.  In  1820,  more  than  $17,600  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  college  by  subscription  ;  and  4li  1826,  $25,000 
more  were  raised  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  professorship,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1828,  the  chapel  was  erected,  and  on  the  2d  of  September 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  Is  of  brick,  stands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  from  the  east  college,  facing  the  south,  93 
feet  long,  38  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  contains,  besides  the 
large  and  convenient  room  for  the  chapel,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
lecture  rooms,  apartments  for  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the 
mineralogical  collection,  the  libraries,  the  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  the  corpora- 
tion own  a  house  and  lot,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
of  the  professors,  and  a  right  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  fast  property  of  the  college,  with  the  library,  apparatus, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  has  cost  about  $44,000,  and  the  produc- 
tive fund  is  $66,000. 

The  college  library  is  a  choice  selection  of  books,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  2,000  volumes.    The  library  of  the  students, 
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called  the  AdeMic  E/ittm  LUrary,  the  library  of  the  ThMlogi* 
cal  Society,  and  a  ooUectioa  of  class  books,  called  the  FranJam 
Library^  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  mdigent  students,  aiaoam  Iq 
about  half  that  number. 

The  philoaof^ical  and  diemical  apparatus  is  well  selected*. 

The  immediate  instruction  and  government  oi  the  ooliega  ia 
placed  in  the  president,  professors  and  tutors^  who  compoM  tbc^ 
Isculty.  Besides  tile  president  and  tutors^  there  is  established^ 
piofessorship  of  divinity,  of  law,  of  moral  philosophy  axid  rhet^ 
one,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  of  ehemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  of  languages,  and  a  lectureship  of  anatomy* 
There  was  formerly  a  lurofessorship  ci  the  French  laaguage. 

The  terms  of  admissioB  and  the  course  of  instruction  axe  tliA 
same  substantially  las  in  the  pther  New  England  colleges. 

With  this  cdle^B,  the  BMckshire  Medical  iusti|ution,  atPittsfield, 
is  connected. 

Wilhamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  of  Has8itp» 
ckusetts  in  1765.  The  township  is  nearly  7  miles  m  length  and  a 
little  more  than  5  in  breadth.  Tl)e  general  character  of  tba 
8(h1  is  clayey,  though  loam  predfxninates  in  some  placeSi  and  a 
few  spots  of  some  exteut  may  be  called  gravelly.  Some  of  the 
best  lands  lie  along  the  Hoosic,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town^  fliough  not  a  very  large  tract  can  properly  be  called 
meadow.  A  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  about  the  juncticn  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  (^reen 
riv^,  and  along  up  those  streams,  is  also  particularly  fertile  and 
beautiful.  But  the  hills  also,  and  generally  the  mountain  sidesi 
almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  npto  their  tops,  have,  a  good  and  in 
0iany  places  an  excellent  soil,  suited  both  to  grazing  and  tilla«, 
though  generally  best  for  the  former.  In  1837,  there  were  in  Sie 
town  2,000  Saxony  sheep,  merino  sheep  5,800,  other  kinds  of 
riieep  200;  Saxony  wool  produced,  6,000  lbs.,  merino  wool,  17,400 
Ibe. ;  1  cotton  and  %  wooUen  mills.    Population,  1,961. 


The  foUowing  (acts,  though  remarkable,  are  not  sohtary  \  seve- 
ral similar  cases  are  recorded. 

Ia  1S06,  a  strong  and  beautiful  hug  eat  oat  of  a  table  made  from  an  apple-tree, 
which  grew  en  the  farm  of  Maj.  Gen.  Fatnam,  in  Brooklyn,  Con.,  aod  imch  was 
brooght  to  Williamstown  when  his  son,  Mr.  P.  S.  Putnam,  removed  to  that  town.  It 
was  cut  down  in  1786,  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  transplanted,  and  if  the  tree  was 
then  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  80  years  old  when  cut  do\iTi.  As  the  cortiad  layers  of 
the  7«ff/of  the  table  are  about  sixty y  and  extend  within  tiyoxiifive  of  the  heart,  as  the 
inner  ones  are  quite  convex,  about  fifteen  layers  have  been  cut  olf  from  the  ontsid«. 
In  1814,  a  third  bug  made  his  way  out,  the  second  having  appeared  two  or  three  years 
before.  The  last  bug  came  <9rth  from  nearest  the  heart,  and  45  cortical  layers  distant, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  ft«^,  from  the  outside.  The  tree  had  now  been  cut  down  28 
veaRj.  Of  course,  the  egg  mnst  have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  seoen/y-AfW  years 
before.  This  bug  eat  abotit  three  inches  along  the  grain,  till  it  emerged  into  the  light. 
The  eating  of  ihe  insect  was  henrcl  for  wepks  before  its  appearance.  These /ffc<s  were 
7ven  by  Mr.  Putnam,  m  whose  po^sc'^sH)ll  the  table  still  remains,  and  were  first  pnb^ 
^^-^  in  the  Me^tory  at  Bfiddlebury,  Vt.,  in  1816.    One  of  the  hugs,  preserved  for 
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Mine  te»  If  the  EeT«J)r.  Fitdi,  "  w^  about  aa  inch  and  one  fonnh  long,  and  o^ 
thud  inek  in  diameter ;  color^  dark  glisteaing  brown,  with  tints  of  yellow.'^— JBst.  «f 
5<fUwt,  p.  39. 
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Thi»  township  was  purchased  at  Boston,  by  Noah  Nash,  for 
£1,430,  oa  the  S^  of  June,  1762,  mid  called,  among  the  townships 
purchased  at  that  time.  No.  4.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1771, 
it  was  called  Gagdixsmigh,  ja  honor  of  General  Gage,  then  British 
fgommox  of  Massachusetts.  In  1778,  at  the  request  of  the  inha- 
^litaBts,  the  general  court  gave  to  it  its  present  name.  The  first 
ibhaWtents  of  the  town  were  Joseph  (^amberlain  and  Ephraim 
Xeyes.  frvsn  Askford,  Goo.,  Edward  Waltor,  from  Hadley,  John 
Bail|  Jeremiah  Cady,  and  Josiah  LaWMoiee,  fir<HXi  Plainfield,  Con. 
ThM^  Mr.  Hsdl  has  many  deaceudaots  still  living  here,  he  soon 
saOTed  to  Castleton,  Vermont,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  ot  Indiana, 
ahoQt  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Bui^yne.  The  first  child  bom 
an  the  place  was  a  daitghter  of  Mr.  Lawrence ;  bom  May^  1768. 
'  For  many  years  the  people  had  but  oi^e  pUce  of  worship,  and 
most  of  the  inhalntants  are  yet  CongfegatienaKsts.  llie  first 
meeting-heuse  ereeted  was  unfortunately  burnt  before  it  was  com- 
bIsmL  The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1823,  and 
dedicated  the  next  year,  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  first  church 
was  formed  m  1772,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  the  Rer. 
David  Avery,  a  native  of  Groton,  Con,,  and  graduate  of  Yale 
CroUege,  1769,  was  installed  their  pastor,  having  been  previously 
ordained  an  evangelist.  He  was  dismissed  April  14,  1777,  that 
he  might  accept  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  people  here,  who  were  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  him. 
A  second  C<mgregational  church  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  with  20  members,  taken 
principally  from  the  church  in  Windsor.  A  few  families  in  Savoy 
united  with  them,  and  they  held  their  meetings,  for  a  time,  in  a 
dwelling-house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns.  The  Bev.  Jephthah  Fode,  from  Plainfield,  was 
ordained  their  pastor  Oct  11,  1811.  There  Is  a  Bbptist  society  in 
tfiis  town,  who  erected  their  meeting-house  in  1819.  lESder  Noah 
T.  Bushnel  preached  to  them  for  some  years. 

This  township  is  about  7  miles  in  l^ig&  and  5  in  breadth.  The 
surfiioe  is  uneven.  A  height  of  land  lies  a  iittle  west  tf  the  center, 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  which  the  descent  is  gradual, 
botf)  to  the  east  and  west.  On  the  east  side  rises  Westfield  river, 
md  <m  the  west  the  Housatonic  The  origin  and  sources  of  these 
streams  are  but  a  few  rods  apart,  a  little  south  of  the  Congrega- 
'  tional  mteeting-house.  On  the  Housatonic,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  towuj  near  the  Une  of  Dalton,  are  fialls,  judged  to  be  about 
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TO  feet  Though  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  great,  yet  it  is  pre- 
cipitated down  the  rock  with  such  violence  that  it  anbrds  a  pms- 
pect  tnily  sublime.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  various ;  in  the 
eastern  section  it  is  sandy.  In  general  it  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  mowing.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  7,157  sheep,  pro- 
ducing wool  to  the  value  of  $10,500.  This  town  is  situated  18 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion  887. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1685.  The  surfsice  (4  the 
eounty  is  somewhat  broken,  but  generally  level  and  sandy.  It 
has  a  maritime  coast  of  considerable  extent,  andmatiy  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  this  county  are  engaged  in  navigation,  and  a  large  nun^ 
ber  employed  in  manufactures.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  various  parts.  Taunton  and  Pawtucket  rivers,  both  passing 
into  Narragansett  Bay,  are  the  principal  streams,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  in  many  of  the  towns.  The  tonnage  of  the  two 
districts  in  this  county  (New  Bedford  and  Dighton,^  is  75,188 
Ions.  In  1837,  there  were 57  cottcm mills,  having  104,507  spindles: 
4,814,238  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed,  and  18,382,828  yards  of 
ebtton  goods  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,676,- 
tS6.  Population  of  the  county  in  1837  was  58,152.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns. 


Attleborough, 
Berkley, 
Dartmouth,     ; 
Dighton, 
EastoUi  . 


Fairhaven, 
Pall  River, 
Freetown, 
Mansfield, 
New  Bedford, . 


Norton, 

Pawtucket, 

Raynham, 

Rehobotb, 

Seekonk, 


Somerset, 
Swansey, 
Taunton, 
Westport, 


ATTLEBOROUGH. 

In  1661,  Capt.  Thomas  Willett,  of  Rehoboth,  having  been  em- 
powered by  the  court,  purchased  of  Wamsitta,  a  sach^fn  of  Poka- 
noket,  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  called  the  Ilehoboth  North  Pui- 
chase.  It  was  bounded  west  by  Pawtucket  river,  now  the  Blac)c- 
8t(»ie ;  north  by  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  or  the  Bay  line ;  east  by 
the  Taunto^  North  Purchase ;  and  south  by  the  ancient  Rehoboth. 
This  purchase  included  Attleborough,  Cumberland,  R.  L,  and  a  tract 
extending  east  and  west  a  mile  and  a  half  The  land  was  divided 
into  seventy-nine  and  a  half  shares.  The  following  are  the  nanies 
oi  the  purchasers."*^ 


•This  list  is  copied  ii^P  the  History  tf  AtOed&rfwhM M»  Daggett,  £ff.    Itia(0 
this  work  the  aathor  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town. 
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Ill 


Oapt.  Tliomas  WiUett, 
Mr.  Stephen  Paine, 
Mr.  Noah  Newman, 
Lient.  Peter  Hant, 
Mr.  James  Browne^ « 
Samuel  Newman, 
John  Allen,  sen., 
John  Woodcock, 
Thomas  Estabrooke, 
Th<»«a8  WUbnoC, 
Sampson  Mason, 
Anthoney  Perry, 
John  Batterworth, 
Philip  Walker, 
John  Ormsby, 
Richard  Martin, 
Stephen  Paine, 
Rober  Joans, 
Obadiah  Bowen, 
John  Fecke, 
James  Redeway, 
Samnel  Carpenter, 
John  Titu.s, 
Mr.  John  Myles, 
William  Carpenter, 
Joseph  Fecke, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Ensign  Henery  Smith, 


Thomas  Cooper,  sen.,  . 
Samuel  Fecke, 
William  Backland, 
Joseph  Bnrkland, 
Benjamin  Boddaad, 
John  Reade,  sen., 
.  John  Reade,  jr., 
Nicholas  Fecke, 
.  Elizabeth  Winchester, 
•.  Hannah  Winchester, 
,  Lydia  Winchester, 

Daniel  Smith, 
^^Mffthan  Bliss, 
'Ste  Leonard, 
William  Saben, 
John  Perrin,  sen., 
George  Eendricke, 
George  Robenaoii, 
John  Doggett, 
John  Fitch, 
Richard  Bowen, 
Elizabeth  BuUncke, 
John  Miller, 
Robert  Fuller, 
Robert  Wheaten, 
Ester  Hall, 
John  Miller,  sen., 
Jaret  Ingraham, 


John  Kingsley, 
Gilbert  Brookes, 
Thomas  Reade, 
Thomas  Grant, 
Jonathan  FaUer, 
James  Gillson, 
Samuel  Luther, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
John  Allen,  jr.. 
Preserved  Abell, 
Francis  Stephens, 
Nicholas  Ide, 
Richard  Whittaker, 
Nathaniel  Fecke, 
Israel  Fecke, 
Jonah  Palmer, 
Robert  Miller, 
Nathaniel  Paue, 
Jeremiah  Wheaton, 
Joanna  Ide, 
John  Sarage, 
Thomas  Onnsby, 
Jacob  drmsby, 
John  Policy, 
William  Allen, 
John  Lovell, 
Eldad  Kingsley. 


The  first  settlement  in  the  town  was  commenced  hy  Mr.  John 
Woodcock  and  his  sons,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house, where  Hatch's  tavern  now  stands :  it  was  soon  after  the 
division  in  1669.  He  built  a  pubUc  house  oa  the  Bay  road,  and 
laid  out  about  300  acres  of  land  for  his  farm.  He  took  up  in  seve- 
ral parts  of^lhe  town  about  600  acres,  some  on  his  own  shares,  and 
the  rest  on  rights  which  he  purchased  of  Roger  Amidowne,  James 
Redeway,  Andrew  Willett,  &c.  His  house  was  occupied  for  a 
garrison.  It  was  licensed  in  1670,  according  to  the  foUowing 
record :  '^  July  5th,  1670.  John  Woodcock  is  allowed  by  the  court 
to  keep  an  ordinary  at  the  Ten-mile  river  (so  called),  which  is  in 
the  way  from  Rehoboth  to  the  Bay;  and  Ukewise  enjoined  to  keep 
good  order,  that  no  unruliness  or  ribaldry  be  permitted  there.^' 
Woodcock  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  those  days.  Hia 
name  often  appeared  in  town  offices  and  cm  committees.  In  1691, 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  general  court  from  Rehoboth,  and  at 
several  other  times.  He  was  shrewd,  hardy,  and  brave.  He  did 
not  much  regard  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  Oa  one  occasion,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  paying  himself  a  debt  due  to  him  from  an 
Indian,  without  his  consent,  for  which  act  the  court  passed  the 
following  sentence  upon  him ;  an  example  of  the  strict  justice  of 
the  Puritans. 

"  1654  John  Woodcock,  of  Rdioboth,  for  going  into  an  Indian 
house,  and  taking  away  an  Indian  child  and  some  goods,  in  lieu 
of  a  debt  the  Indian  owed  him,  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  the  stocks 
at  Rehoboth  on  a  training-day,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  i^llings." 
Woodcock  died  in  1701,  at  an  advanced  age.    After  his  death  the 
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sears  of  seven  bullet-holes  were  eoimted^on  his  body.  Re  was  a 
strong  and  implsu^able  enemy  to  the  Indians.  His  garrison  was 
well  known  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  great  IncUan  war.  It 
was  part  of  a  chain  of  Ibrtifications  extezidiag  fcora  Boston  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  was  one  ih  Boston^  one  in  Dedham,  one  in 
Rehoboth,  and  one  at  Newport,  on  the  idand.  Tlxis  staiMl,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  GoL  Hatch,  is  the  oldest  in  the  county  of 
Bristol :  a  public  house  has  been  kept  on  the  spot  without  intermis- 
sion nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  located  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  turnpike. 

In  1806,  the  <Ad  garrison  was  torn  dow%^having  stood  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  was 
said  to  be  perfectly  sound,  thou^  pierced  by  many  a  bullet  in 
king  Philip's  time.  A  large  and  elegant  building  has  beoi  erected 
on  the  siK^t  There  was  another  earty  settlement  at  the  Falls, 
now  the  Falls  Factories.  The  advantage  of  a  fine  iall  of  water 
attracted  many  to  tbe  spot.    J<dm  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth,  was  the 
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first  person  who  laid  out  lands  at  the  Palls.  In  1677,  he  sold  50 
acres  of  it  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Martha^s  Vineyard. 
Edmund  Hall  also  owned  50  acres  here,  wWch  he  gave  to  his  son 
John,  who  sold  it  to  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel  PenfieW,  in  1686. 
Penfield  sold  it  to  TTiomas  Daggett,  of  Edgartown,  and  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth. 

The  first  mill  built  at  the  Falls  was  a  corn-mill,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Joseph  Daggett.  The  south-east  part  of  the  town 
was  early  settled  by  people  from  Rehoboth.  The  borders  of  thfe 
Bay  road  that  passed  through  the  neighborhood  of  NewelFs  and 
the  City,  vfere  ocicupied  by  some  of  the  first  settlers.  This  was 
the  first  road  in  town. 

The  above  is  a  riew  taken  in  the  principal  village  in  Attlebo- 
tough.    The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  it, 
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ind  is  but  a  feir  rods  eastward  of  the  Conpregatioiiai  church  sses 
m  the  engraving.  The  '^  Attleborougfa  Bank/'  in  this  Tillage,  is 
the  first  buildiiig  westward  of  the  church.  This  place  is  11  miles 
from  Taiuiton,  11  from  Proyidence,  and  21  from  IBoston.  Popnla* 
tion  of  the  town,  3,396.  The  following  is  firom  the  statistical  tahleS| 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cottoa  mflls,  8;  cotton  sjnndle^ 
13)078 ;  cotton  consumed,  510,680  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  mannfacK 
tnrcd,  2,500,811  yards  jvalue  of  the  same,  $229,571 ;  males  cm* 
ployed,  157;  females,  220 ;  capital  invested,  $259,000 ;  manu&c* 
tory  of  metal  buttons,  1;  metal  buttons  manu&ctiired,  37,560 
gross;  value  of  the  satm,  $90,000]  males  employed,  42 ;  females, 
il;  capital  invested,  $90,000;  value  of  jewelry  maniYfactured, 
$92,000;  hands  emfJoyed,  112;  capital  invested,  $50,000;  value 
of  planing  machines  manuiactured,  $40,000 :  hands  employed,  15 ; 
capital  invested,  $18,000 :  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manu&cturedL 
$10,000. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Short  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  tlut 
town ;  he  was  ordained  in  1712.  Difficulties  between  him  and  hiii 
people  soon  commenced,  which  resulted  in  his  dismissi(m  in  1715. 
According  to  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Siort,  he  was  to  be 
paid  £50  a  year,  for  the  first  six  years,  one  third  in  money,  and  die 
other  tvo  thirds  in  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter  or  cheese,  at  the  cur- 
rent price,*  "  At  the  7th  year,  his  salary  was  to  be  raised  to  £60, 
payable  as  above,  and  then  to  continue  until  there  should  be  100 
families  in  town  capable  of  papng  public  taxes,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  selectmen,  and  then  it  was  to  be  £70  per  annum/'  The 
second  minister  was  Rev.  Ebenezer  White;  he  was  the  pastor 
for  11  years,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rer, 
Habijah  Weld.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  usefulness  in  the 
ministry,  and  highly  respected  as  a  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  united,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  affections  of 
his  people,  for  a  period  of  55  years,  during  which  ho  was 
their  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  respectable  acquire^ 
ments,  and  was  extensively  known.  He  was  ordained  in  1727, 
and  died  1782,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

"Mr.  Weld  was  below  iHe  middle  statnre,  and,  in  t!ie  Hrtter  part  of  his  life,  coM- 
leot.  His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and  hi»  mind  almost  singularly  ener^Btie.  Tie 
stipend  he  received  from  his  parishioners  consisted  of  an  annual  salary  cMf  two  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  the  use  of  a  paraonage-lot,  which  furnished  htin  with 
wood  and  a  little  pasture.  With  his  patrimony,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  ahont  70 
acres,  of  moderately  good  land,  and  a  decent  house,  tie  had  fiAeen  childreai,  ten  of 
whom  were  married  during  his  life,  and  one  after  his  death.  The  remaining  four 
died  while  ^oung.  This  numerous  ^mily  he  ediK^ted,  w^ith  the  means  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  similar  cir* 
cumstances ;  entertained  much  company  in  a  style  of  genuine  hospitality^  and  was 
always  prepared  to  contril^e  to  the  necessities  of  others.  For  the  regulation  of  his 
domestic  concerns,  he  'prescribed  to  himself  and  his  fhmilv  a  fixed  system  of  roles, 
which  were  invariably  observed,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  ana 
prosperity  of  his  life.    His  children,  laborers,  and  servants,  submitted  to  them  with 

*  These  articles  were  then  valued  as  follows.    Com,  2s.  6d.  per  bushel;  rye,  9s.  6d. 
per  bushel ;  pork,  3d.  per  lb. ;  beef,  2d.  per  lb.  j  butter,  6d.  j  and  good  new  milk  c 
Jd.  per  lb.  .    , 
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ahaerfufaess;  and  his  hoose  became  the  seat  of  absolate  indaatry,  peace,  aod  food 
Older.  Breakfast  was  on  the  table  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  sup- 
per at  six  in  the  evening.  After  supper  he  neither  made  visits  himself,  nor  permitted 
any  of  his  family  to  make  them/'  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  in  1790,  nearly  8  years,  the  first  parish  was  destitute  of  a  settled  minis* 
ter.  Bev.  John  Wilder  was  dismissed  Nov.  28,  1822,  having  been  settled  upwards  of 
32  years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  East  Parish  was  on  the  6th  June,  1743.  On  the  20th  a 
meeting  was  called  <<to  consider  and  see  what  the  pariah  will  do  in  order  to  placing 
a  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God."  This  is  the  first  record  of  an  attempt 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Feter  Thatcher,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1748.    The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1825. 

The  North  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  17^..  Its  existence  may  be  traced 
back  as  early  as  1747.  It  was  a  small  and  feeble  cVrfihy  and  of  the  Congregational 
order,  though  difi*ering  from  that  denomination  in  some  respects.  In  1769,  they,  by  a 
vote,  \:hanged  their  constitution  from  a  Congregational  to  a  Baptist  church,  in  what  is 
called  open  communion.  Previous  to  this,  in  1767,  the  church  moved  Mr.  Abraham 
Blocs  from  Starbridge  to  Attleborough ;  he  preached  to  them  till  his  death  in  1769. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Job  Seamaus,  of  Sackville,  Cumberland  county,  then  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  he  requested  a  dismission  in  1788,  which  was  granted.  His  successor 
was  Elder  Abner  Lewis,  who  was  settled  1789,  and  continued  until  1795,  when  he 
was  dismissed.  After  this,  Mr.  Laben  Thurber  preached  two  years,  and  then  gave 
np  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  was  followed  bv  Elder  James  Reed,  who  commenced 
preaching  here  in  1800.  He  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  in  December  of  the  same 
year  the  church  invited  him  to  settle,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He  was  installed 
in  1801.  He  died  in  1814,  universally  respected  as  a  man.  His  successor  was  the 
Ber.  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  who  settled  in  1815,  and  was  dismissed  in  1820.  The  first 
meeting-bouse  was  not  finished  till  1784.    The  present  house  was  built  in  1817. 

S(nuh  Baptist,  The  records  of  this  church  cannot  be  found.  In  1789,  the  first  and 
second  churches  in  Attleborough  met  and  agreed  upon  fellowship  as  sister  churchea. 
'Elder  Elihn  Daggett  was  the  first  preacher.  The  next  in  succession  was  Elder  Elv 
aha  Carpenter,  who  settled  in  1780,  and  continued  till  1798,  when  he  removed  to  Pro- 
vidence.   This  church  is  now  extinct. 

Pint  Umversaiist  Society  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Itichard  Carrique,  who  was  ordained  1818,  and  dismissed  in  1822.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Robert  Kilham,  who  commenced  preaching  in  1822,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1828. 

HebromUU  Church  wta  gathered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  after  his  dismission  from 
the  west  parish  in  1827.  A  small  but  neat  house  was  built  on  the  Une  between  Attle- 
boroogh  and  Seekonk,  half  in  one  town  and  half  in  the  other,  to  which  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  given  the  name  of  Hebronville  by  the  founder.  Mr.  Williams'  conneo* 
tion  with  the  church  was  dissolved  .in  1832. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett^  D.  Z>.,  president  of  Yale  College,  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  bom  1727.  His  ancestor,  John  Daggett, 
ancestor  oi  all  the  Daggetts  here  and  in  Connecticut,  came  to 
Attleborough  from  Chilmark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1709. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett  entered  Yale  College  in  1744,  and  graduated  in  1748.  He 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  in  1751.  In  1755  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  New 
Haven.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clap  in  1766,  he  officiated  as  president  till  1777. 
Puring  the  barbarous  attack  on  New  Haven  in  July,  1779,  he  distinguished  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  British  cause.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room,  he 
inculcated  upon  the  students  the  duty  of  resisting  British  oppression;  consequently  he 
incorred  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  invaders.  What  he  preached,  that  he  practised. 
When  the  enemy  landed,  he  shouldered  his  musket  to  repel  them.  He  was  taken  pri- 
aonefpand  treats  with  all  possible  indignity.  His  clerical  character  did  not  exempt 
him  from  their  moat  outrageous  abuse.  When  asked  by  them  who  he  was,  he  imme- 
dialely  rapliedi  «  My  nam€  is  NapktdU  Daggett;  I  am  one  of  the  officers  of  Yale  Col- 
kga.  I  require  you  to  release  me.''  "  But  we  understand  that  you  have  been  pray- 
inf  against  oar  cause."    <<  Fsf,  and  I  nwtr  made  mort  sincere  prayers  in  my  life.'^    He 
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WW  saved  by  the  ooarage  of  the  lady  into  whose  hoase  he  had  been  conveyed.  Th« 
enemy  having  retired,  they  sent  back  an  officer  and  file  of  soldiers  to  convey  him  as 
prisoner  on  board  their  fleet.  They  came  to  the  house,  and  were  refused  admittance 
py  thfl  lady)  who  pleaded  the  excuse  that  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  would  be 
isipssaible  to  convey  him  on  board  alive.  **  My  orders,''  said  the  officer,  "  are  positive 
to  t«ke  him  with  me.''  But  she  pleaded  that  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After 
emttnual  demands  and  refusals,  the  officer  left  to  report  the  case,  but  never  returned. 
He  died  in  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  nad  received  in  his  engagemsKl 
with  the  British.  He  held  the  office  of  professor  of  divinity  twenty-five  years,  and 
presided  over  the  University  about  eleven  years. 

TJhe  foUowing  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town. 

Bezaleel  Mann,  mort.  die  Oeio?  tert.  1796,  an.  setat.  74.  Early  imbued  with  the  pria- 
^ples  of  moral  rectitude,  he  sustained  through  the  diversified  concerns  of  a  long  and 
M)v«  life,  the  characler  of  an  honest  man.  As  a  ph3rsician,  he  commanded,  during 
tiMj^eiiod  of  near  50  years,  that  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  which  talents  akms 
can  mspire.  The  features  of  his  mind  were  sketched  by  the  glowing  nencil  of  nature^ 
filled  up  with  qualities  that  adorn  humanity,  and  shaded  with  few  innrmities,  the  £n- 
4«ent  attcndaats  on  laental  exeeHenee. 

"  Bebs  Mann,  his  wife,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1793,  aetat.  61.  She  was  a  person  oC 
bright  genius,  of  few  words  and  much  reserved  in  mind.  From  early  youth,,  shs 
marked  all  her  paths  with  virtue,  and  timely  took  the  advice  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 
bIm,  end  made  to  herseira  friend  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and,  when  she 
ntied,  ooidd  with  christian  confidence  say,  that  her  witness  was  in  heaven  and  her 
lewanl  on  high."  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  grateful  hand  of  filial  piety  to  protect 
the  awftil  dust  of  revered  parents. 

lamvaoTy  of  Dr.  Herbert  Mann,  who  with  119  sailors,  with  Capt.  James  Magee,  ma** 
ter.  went  on  board  the  Brig  General  Arnold  in  Boston  Harbor  25th  Dec.  1778,  hoisted 
Mul,  made  for  sea,  and  were  immediately  overtaken  by  the  most  tremendous  snow 
storm  wHh  cold,  that  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  unhappily  parted 
thsir  cable  in  Plymonth  harbor,  in  a  place  called  the  Cow-yards,  and  he  with  about 
100  others  was  frozen  to  death ;  sixty-six  of  whom  were  buried  in  one  grave.  He 
was  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  And  now  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all 
thy  ways^  but  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold  ? 

«  The  foUowing  is  an  epitaph  on  the  negro  slave  Caesar,  who  was 
siren  to  lieut.  Josiah  Maxcy  hy  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  honest  and  faithful.  He 
survived  his  first  master,  and  after  his  own  death  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave«yard.  A  decent  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  younger  master,  Levi  Maxcy,  with  this  inscription,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  buryingrgrouxid,  near 
Hatch's  tavern. 


Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves 
Now  turning  into  dust ; 
Caesar  the  Ethiopian  craves 
A  plaee  among  the  just. 

His  faithftd  soul  has  fled 
To  nslms  of  heavenly  light, 


And  by  the  blood  that  Jesos  shed 
Is  changed  from  Black  to  White. 

January  15,  he  quitted  the  stage, 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
1780. 
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Tms  town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Dighton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1735.  It  is  5 
miles  S.  of  Taunton,  18  E.  of  Providence,  and  37  S.  of  Boston. 
Population,  878.     In  five  years  previous  to  1837,  there  were  13 
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vessels  built ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,267 ;  valued  at  $38,010.  This 
place  has  about  ten  sail  of  coasting  vessels,  and  some  iron  ore. 
The  celebrated  "  Dighton"  or  ''  Writing  Rock "  is  in  the  limits 
of  this  town,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Taunton  river, 
which  divides  this  town  from  Dighton.  For  a  description  of  this 
rock,  see  DighUm. 


DARTMOUTH, 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1664,  and  formerly  included 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Westport,  New  Bedford  and 
Fairhaven.  During  Philip's  war  ^  great  part  of  this  town  wa» 
laid  desolate  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed.  The  most  of 
the  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered  thither.  In  coming  to  Russell's 
garrison  at  Ponaganset  or  Aponaganset,  in  this  town,  they  met 
with  a  number  of  the  enemy  that  had  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  on  terms  promised  by  Captain  Eels  of  the  garrison,  and 
Ralph  Earl,  who  persuaded  them  to  come  in,  by  a  friendly  Indian 
whom  he  employed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  made  by  the  above  persons  to  the  Indians, 
they  were  by  the  superior  authorities  carried  away  to  Plymouth, 
"  then  sold  and  transported  out  of  the  country,  being  about  eight 
score  persons."  That  part  of  Dartmouth  which  wsis  destroyed 
is  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Bedford.  The  cellars  of  Russell's 
garrison  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aponaganset,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  had  a  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  used  to 
show  themselves,  and  act  all  manner  of  mockery  to  aggravate  the 
English,  tfiey  being  at.  more  than  a  common  gunshot  off.  It  is 
related,  however,  diat  an  Indian  came  out  at  one  time,  and,  hsrv* 
ing  turned  his  back  sides,  as  usual,  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
towards  the  English,  some  one,  having  an  uncommonly  long  gim, 
fired,  and  put  an  end  to  his  mockery. 

Dartmouth  is  principally  a  farming  and  fishing  town ;  the  cen- 
tral part  of  which  is  about  3  miles  from  New  Bedford,  and  21 
from  Taunton.  There  are  3  postoffices,  Dartmouth,  (at  Smith's 
Mills,)  North  Dartmouth,  and  South  Dartmouth.  This  last  place 
is  called  Padan  Aram;  it  is  a  fishing  village,  containing  a  Congre- 
gational churchy  and  perhaps  50  or  60  dwelling-houses.  There 
are  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  houses  of  worship  for  Friends,  3  for 
Baptists,  2  of  which  are  Christian,  1  Congregationalist,  and  1  for 
Methodists.  Population  of  the  town,  3,958.  In  1837,  5  vessels 
were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,490; 
sperm  oil  imported,  74,000  gallons;  whale  oil  imported,  73,978 

f aliens ;  hands  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  129.     There  were 
3  establishments  for  tftJe  manufacture  of  salt ;  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent. 
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DIGHTON. 

'  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Taunton.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Taunton  river,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  for  sloops,  there  is  a  village  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses,  7  miles  from  Taunton  and  43  from 
Boston.  Population  of  the  town,  1,453.  There  are  3  cotton  millg^ 
with  3,564  spindles;  a  woollen  mill,  furnace,  and  nail  facto»^ 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 


Dightom  Rock  as  sum  from  Dighton  Shore, 

m 

The  celebrated  "  Dighton  Rock,^^  the  inscriptions  on  which 
have  caused  such  a  variety  of  speculations,  is  on  the  Berkley  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  landing  place  mentioned  above.  The 
en^aving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rock  and  the  surrounding 
objects  as  seen  from  the  Dighton  shore.  The  *'  Writing  Rock,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  one  by  which  two  persons  are  seen 


Western  side  of  Dighton  Rock, 


standine.     The  above  shows  the  shape  of  the  rock,  with  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  upon  it ;  which  aie^ 
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to  some  extent,  followed  in  the  engraving.  The  lower  part  of 
this  stone  is  generally  covered  to  the  dotted  line  at  high  water. 
Several  drawings  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  taken  at  varkms 
« periods;  the  inscriptions,  however,  are  so  indefinite,  that  no  iyrQ 
of  them  agree  entirely  with  each  other.  Several  of  these  draw- 
ings have  been  cqpied  and  recently  published  in  Copeni\agen|  ia 
a  splendid  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  America*  It  is  th^  opihioii 
of  some  learned  men,  that  these  inscriptions  are  the  work  of  the 
Norwegian,  adventurers  who  it  is  jsupposed  visited  this  coast  about 
the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  following  account  of  tbU 
rock  is  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  KendalPs  Travels. 
Mr.  Kehdall  travelled  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1807  and  1808 ;  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Dighton  Rock,  visiting  it  several  times  for  th^  purpose. 

"The  rock  is  an  insulated  mass  of  fine-grained  gn^  gmvite  or  granstm,  lying 
north-west  and  soath-west,  on  Ibe  muhIs  oC  the  nr^,  a  feW  Ibet  a)KHre  tiie  present  low- 
water  mark,  l)at  covered  at  evtty  tUt.  Ics  length  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  lieiglM  fonr 
and  a  half.  Toward  the  hind,  ks  form  is  broken  and'  irregalar,  bat  inclining  gfada-  ■ 
ally  outward  from  the  summit  to  the  base  3  toward  the  water,  it  {iresents  a  regular 
face,  and  nearly  smooth,  forming  an  inclined -plane,  of  aboox  sbetv  degrees  elevation. 
Of  this  face,  which  is  of  the  length  <^  the  rock,  and  abont  Ave  ieet  broad,  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  originally  filled  with  eK^nlptnres ;  but  those  jmrnediately  at  the 
base,  if  such  there  were,  are  now  entirely  worn  away.  A  little*  above,  sculptures  dis- 
cover themselves  but  faintly ;  while  those  at  the  summit  are  very  perfect. 

*  #.*  •  *  *  •  *  «  # 

'*  The  whole  is  composed  of  outlines,  hollowed,  or  cut  in  intaglio^  and  of  which  the 
breadth  is  generally  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  depth,  where  deepest,  does  not  exceed 
half  aff  inch.  From  the  appearance  of  the  sculpture,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the 
stone,  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  parts  have  suffered  little  injury ;  and  yet  the  edges 
are  here  broken,  and  the  whole  execution  appears  barbarous.  The  different  states  oC 
preservation,  observable  in  the  lower  figures  and  the  upper,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  to  the  collision  of  floating  iiodies  of  ice,  bdth  ot 
which  agents  must  opemte  on  the  lower  part  of  the  vtfdot  in  a  greater  degree  than  att 
the  upper  ^  the  upper  being  covered,  at  every  tide,  for  a  much  shorter  space  of  tia^e 
than  the  lower.  The  alternate  action  of  salt  and  the  atmosphere  have  produced  an 
equal  diversity  of  color  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  j  the  upper  part  being  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  color,  and  the  lower  gradually  tading  toward  the  base  into  a  pinkish 
gray.    The  interior  substance  is  gray. 

"After  viewing  the  rock  and  its  sculptures,  which  last  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  notice  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  demand, 
if  not  the  meaning  of  the  sculpture^,  at  least  the  history  of  their  formation ;  but,  upon 
the  second  subject,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said,  and  upon  the  first,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  only  solid  history  is,  that  the  rock,  with  its  sculptures,  was  found  in  its 
present  place,  and  apparently  in  its  present  condition,  by  the  earliest  colonists. 

"  But,  in  the  absence  of  history,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  conjecture.  Two 
opinions,  though  with  some  subordinate  varieties,  chiefly  divide  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  unlearned  believe  that  the  rock  was  sculptared  by  the  order  of  a 
pirate,  either  Captain  Kyd  or  Captain  Blackbeard,  in  order  to  mark  the  site  «f  buried 
treasure ;  and  the  shore,  for  m<»e  than  a  hundred  fathom  on  a  side,  has  been  dug,  in 
the  hope  of  a  discovery.  The  learned  are-  more  attached  to  a  Phcenician  origin,  and 
fu  *PS«  "  ifa«  Writing  Rock  may  be  a  momument  of  the  first  navigators  that  passed 
tne  FUlars  of  Hercules;  indeed,  they  find  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  among  the 
sculptures.  ® 

*♦•♦♦#«♦## 

"  In  accounting  for  the  diversities  observed  in  the  copies,  a  favorite  resource  is 
that  of  supposing  that  the  stone  moulders  away  5  but  \h\s  theory,  which  would  well 
t225^L«*f  ^^^'^  ^^y  sculptures  seen  in  the  year  1700  were  not  seen  in  the  year 
J«ou,  wlU  by  no  means  explain  wl^y  those  seen  in  1800  were  not  seen  in  1700:  it 
WW  account  for  disappearanoe,  but  not  for  variation.    Professor  Sewall's  drawing 
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Irhiek  ift  the  eaiUeat,  Dr.  Mather's  cxeepled,  «0ftt«fiMBO  $gnxm  dMi  1 4id  not  Me  q« 

the  rock ;  bat  the  two  later  drawings  contain  several. 

<'But,  the  question  of  decay  in  tM  scutjptares  affects  the  question  of  their  antiquity  * 
and  ProiOsssor  Sewail's  drawing,  and  even  Dr.  Mather's,  is  evidence  with  me,  that  no 
perceniible  decay  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred  years :  and  this  evidence, 
addea  to  that  derived  from  the  durable  qnalUy  of  the  stone,  and  from  the  degree  of 
the  decay  that  is  really  observable,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  sculptures  are  very 
ancient. 

"As  to  traditions,  there  is,  though  but  in  a  ^w  moulds,  an  Indian  tradition,  which 
maiB^tU  that,  soae  age^pact,  a  Bumber  cC  white  men  arrived  in  the  river,  in  a  kird; 
uaX  the  white  men  took  ladi^ns  into  the  birdj  as  hostages ;  that  they  took  fresh  water 
for  their  eoioumftidn  at  a  neighlnniig  eprinc  i  tikat  the  IndiaAs  iell  upon  and  alangli- 
tared. the  white  mm  at  the  «ni«;  mX  wiilgthe  effiray,  tkmtder  and  Hghtmmg 
MMKdfrom  the^^;  ^t  the  hostages  escaped  from  the  birdj  and  that  a  spring, 


hostages  escaped  from  the  bird;  and  that  a  spring, 
now  calleA  White  Spring,  and  from  which  there  nans  a  brook,  called  White  Man^ 
Brook,  lias  its  name  from  this  evtfnt. 

"  This  jtory  believed^  the  infeveoee  is,  ^at  the  rock,  w^ich  is  do«btle«aly  a  ombb. 
meat  of  some  event  in  Indian  history,  is  a  monument  of  the  adventure  and  slau^- 
ter  of  the  white  men  of  the  bird  ;  but,  upon  visiting  the  spring,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock,  on  the  &nn  of  a  Mr.  Asa  Shove,  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  affair :  on  the  contrary,  a  son  of  Mr.  Shovels  related  to  me,  that  he 
had  always  understood  the  spring  and  brook  to  have  received  their  names  from  the 
death  of  a  whUe  kunUff  (a  colonist,)  who,  being  heated  with  the  chase,  drank  freely 
at  the  spring,  and  died  in  consequence,  upon  the  spot.  In  regard  to  the  spring,  one 
neii^ihor  had  told  me  that  it  was  a  hot  spring,  and  another  that  it  was  remarkable 
•for  its  intense  coldness;  and  I  found  it  neither  warmer  nor  colder  than  springs  in 
general  .  The  spring  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  tock,  abd  the  brook  enters  Taunton 
hf«r  a  IHUe  above  the  toefc.  The  rock  ilsetf  is  on  the  iactn  of  ft  Mr.  Deane  i  and 
Asonnet  Neck  is  said  to  hare  been  ft  place  of  baaishmoat  among  the  Indians.  I  was 
informed  that  another  seiilptared  rock  had  been  seen  ia  the  river,  at  times  when  the 
water  was  particularly  low ;  bnc  thk  account,  on  tracing  it  to  its  source,  appeared  to 
be  xmtpae.  The  only  sculptures  en  any  rocjir,  not  on  the  Writing  Bock,  consist  in 
two  or  three  figorea  or  charactetK  having,  some  simtlitude^  to  the  letters  X  00,  and 
whieh  are  seen  on  the  corner  of  a  stab  df  stone,  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Writing  Rock.'' 
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This  town,  formerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  was  incorporated  in 
1725.  It  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bristol  county.  Popula- 
tion, 1,976,  It  is  situated  10  miles  nortfierly  from, Taunton,  22 
from  Providence,  and  22  from  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  manufacture  of  shovels, 
spades,  &c.,  is  an  important  branch  of  bu;siness  in  this  town. 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  published  by  the  state,  in  1837, 
there  were  two  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  forks^  or  hoes,  at 
which  84  hands  were  employed ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$108,000;  capital  invested,  $51,000.  There  were  employed  in 
die  -manufiictiire  of  boots  and  shoes,  141  males  and  40  females ; 
"56,200  pair  of  boots,  and  26,400  pair  of  shoes,  bottomed." 
Four  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindle5,l,824;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 180,000  yards;  value  of  the  same,. $32,400 ;  males  em- 
ploy^ 11 ;  females,  45 ;  capital  invested,  $31,000.  Four  air  and 
CBfKda  fiirnaces,  which  made  250  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at 
$20,000 ;  20  hands  were  employed ;  1  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron ;  1  manufactory  of  cutlery ;  value  of  cutlery  made, 
1^,000;  1  wire  manufactory;  value  of  wire,  $20,000;  1  manufao- 
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tory  of  surveyors'  instruments ;  value  of  instruments,  $^,500 ;  1 
manufactory  of  pegs,  employing  14  hands;  15,000  straw  bonnets 
were  manulactured,  valued  at  $14,000. 


FAIRHAVEN. 


Tffls  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  New 
Bedford ;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812.  The 
village  was  settled  in  1764,  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name,  Fair-haven^  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  united  to 
New  Bedford  by  a  long  bridge,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  is  associated  with  it  in  many  of  its  enterprises. 


Western  view  of  Fairhaven, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen 
firom  near  the  bridge  on  the  New  Bedford  side  of  the  river,  or 
inlet.  It  contains  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Freewill  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist,  a  bank,  (the  Fairhaven  Bank,)  and  an  insu- 
rance office.  This  place,  in  1837,  had  37  vessels  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,564  tons;  sperm  oil 
imported,  168,524  gallons ;  whale  oil  imported,  350,944  gallons ; 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $144,178  56;  value  of  whale  oil,  $152,780; 
hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  945 ;  capital  invested  in  the 
same,  $957,000 ;  whale-bone,  101,554  lbs.;  value  of  whale-bone, 
$25,312  86.     Population  of  the  town,  3,649. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  British  troops  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
village  of  Fairhaven,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  a  small  force 
in  the  command  of  Major  Israel  Fearing.  The  enemy  a  day  or 
two  previously  had  burnt  houses  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  property  at  New  Bedford.  The  following  is  firom  Dwight^s 
Travels,  vol.  3d,  p.  71. 

"  From  thU  place  they  maiohed  around  the  head  of  the  river  to  Sconticut  Point,  on 
the  eastern  side,  leaving  in  their  course,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  Villages  of 
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(Izibfd  and  Fairharen.  Here  they  continned  till  Monday,  and  then  n^embarked. 
The  foUowittg  night  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  1 1  ver  with  a  design  to  finish 
the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Fairhaven.  A  critical  attention  to  their  move- 
ments had  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induced  them  to 
prepare  for  their  reception.  The  militia  of  the  neighboring  country  had  been  awn- 
mooed  to  the  defence  of  this  viliage.  Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  in 
Tears*  Under  the  in^ence  of  that  langaor  which  at  this  period  enfeebles  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  he  determined  that  the  place  must  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  no  opposition  to  their  ravages  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  This 
deeisum  of  their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  benumbing  influence  over  the  militia, 
and  threatened  an  absolute  prevention  of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
handsome  village. 

''Among  the  officers,  belonging  to  the  brigade,^ was  Israel  Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major 
of  one  of  the  regiments.  This  gallant  young  man,  observing  the  torpor  which  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  had  sufficient  spirit,  to  follow  him, 
and  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger.  Among  those  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion was  one  of  the  colonels,  who  of  course  became  the  commandant ;  but  after  they 
bad  arrived  at  Fairhaven,  and  the  night  had  come  on,  he  proposed  to  march  tha 
troops  back  into  the  country.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  Major  Fearing ;  and,  find- 
ing  that  he  could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles  distant,  where 
he  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

"After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn.  Major  Fearing,  now  commander-in<chief, 
arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and  soon  perceived  the  British  approach- 
ing.  The  militia,  in  the  strictest  sense  raw,  already  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of 
their  superior  officers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that  men  of  years 
must  understand  the  real  state  of  the  danger  better  than  Major  Fearing,  a  mere  youth, 
were  panic-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  Miithdrew  from  their 
post.  At  this  critical  moment  Major  Fearing,  with  the  decision  which  awes  men  into 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied  them  ;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a 
tone  which  removed  all  doubt,  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man  whom  he  found  re- 
treating. The  resolution  of  their  chief  recalled  theirs.  With  the  utmost  expedition 
he  then  led  them  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  British  had  already  set  fire  to  several 
scores.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  village  be  stationed  his  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  close  in  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advanc- 
ing, should  have  come  so  near  that  no  marksman  could  easily  mistake  his  object. 
The  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  dis- 
tance, the  Americans  rose,  and  with  a  well-directed  fire  gave  them  a  warm  and  un- 
expected reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their  boats,  and  fell  down  the  river 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  From  the  quantity  of  blood  found  the  next  dav  in  their 
Une  of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  Thus  did  tnis  heroic 
youth,  in  opposition  to  his  superior  officers,  preserve  Fairhaven,  and  merit  a  statue 
from  its  inhabitants." 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Troy  in  1803.  In  1834, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  river  within  its  borders,  at  the 
junction  of  which  with  the  Taunton  river  the  village  is  built.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  seven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  in  the  village.  It  is  stated  that  thirty-six  years  since,  there 
were  but  eleven  dwelling-houses  in  the  place.  At  the  north  end 
of  Main  street,  there  were  four  houses ;  occupied  by  Charles  Dur- 
fee,  Daniel  Duffington,  John  Luther,  Mary  Borden ;  in  East  Cen- 
tral street  were  Nathan  Bowen  and  Parry  Borden;  in  West 
Central  street  were  Nathan  and  Daniel  Borden ;  in  South  Main 
street,  Simeon  Borden,  Richard  Borden;  Thomas  Borden  lived  to 
the  vent,  towards  the  shore.      The  first  meeting-house  in  the 
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place  stood  on  the  dividing  hne  between  Fall  River  and  Tiverton. 
K.  I.  The  next  meeting-house  which  was  built,  was  for  Friends  5 
it  was  a  small  building,  and  was  erected  near  where  their  present 
house  now  stands.  The  next  was  a  Cong^regational .  churdi,  now 
occupied  as  a  school-house  in  Annawon  street.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  erected  their  houses  afterwsirds  and  at  about  the  sanre 
time. 

During  the  revolutioniwry  war  about  200  of  the  enemy  landed 
in  the  south  part  of  where  the  present  village  «  built ;  they  w«re 
opposed  by  about  fifteen  of  our  people^  under  the  command  of  C?d1. 
Joseph  Durfee,  who  from  *  behind  the  »tone  walls  fired  on  the 
British  troops  and  killed  two  Scddiers;  iipon  this,  they  rapidly  re- 
treated to  their  barges.  Hie  two  soldiers  were  buried  south  of  the 
river,  where  the  Pocasset  factory  now  stands.  At  the  erection  of  tbii 
factory  their  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  town  gvave* 
yard. 


North  view  of  Fall  River. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Fall  River  village,  9J&  seen 
from  the  western  side  of  Taunton  river,  at  Slade's  ferry.  Fall 
river,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  in  Wathtppa 
Ponds;  one  of  which  is  11  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth. 
These  ponds  are  produced  by  perpetual  springs,  and  lie  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  The  descent  of  this  river  is  136  feet.  The 
volume  of  water  is  constant;  not  liable  to  excess,  and  of  sufficient 
power  for  the  largest  manufactories.  The  harbor  on  Taunton 
river  is  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  ships. 
A  marine  railway  was  constructed  here  in  1834. 

The  following  view  is  taken  in  the  main  street  in  the  village, 
looking  to  the  southward,  showing  some  of  the  public  buiklings. 
This  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is  ttiickly  settled 
for  about  that^istance.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  and  a  few  houses,  properly  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the 
town  of  Tiverton,  in  that  state.    Thfere  are  7  houvsi  for  pubtic 
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Central  part  of  Fall  River. 

worship,  1  for  Friends,  2  for  Congregation alists,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  1  Galvinistic  Baptist,  T Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist, 
and  1  Catholic.  There  is  a  bank,  (the  Fall  River  Bank,)  with  a 
capital  of  f  200,000,  and  an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Fall  River  is  17  miles  from  Taxtnton,  14  from  New 
Bedford,  17  to  Newport,  49  from  Boston,  and  30  by  water  to  Provi- 
dence.    Population,  6,352. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  Fall  River  10  cotton  mills,  having  3,100 
spindles ;  1,547,300  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed.  Cotton  goods 
manufactured,  7,767,614  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $668,028; 
piales  employed,  337;  females,  648;  capital  invested,  $700,000. 
One  woollen  mill;  woollen  machinery,  8  sets;  wool  consumed, 
176,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  150,000  yards;  value  of  the 
same,  $180,000;  males  employed,  65;  females,  65;  capital  in- 
vested, $50,000;  sperm  oil  used,  6,500  gallons.  Two  print 
works;  cloUi  printed,  12,000,000  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$1,680,000;  capital  invested,  $300,000;  hands  employed,  600. 
One  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  1,780  tons;  value  of  the 
same,  $260,000 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  capital  invested,  $75,000. 
There  were  six  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  toimage  of 
the  same,  1,359;  spgrm  oil  imported,  63,000  gallons;  whale  oil, 
42,338 ;  hands  employed,  120 ;  capital  invested,  $126,000.  There 
were  also  in  the  place  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  and  various  other  establis^ents  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  following  account  of  some  remains  (bund  in  this  town  is 
from  an  article  by  John  Stark,  Esq.,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Magazine,  Boston,  1837. 

"  These  remains  were  found  in  the  town  of  Fall  River,  in  Bristol  county,  Massach^ 
wttSj  about  tee  years  since.  In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  vUlagc,  a  large  mass  of 
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earth  slid  off,  leaving  in  the  bank,  and  portiaUy  uncoTcred,  a  homan  skuU,  which  «& 
examination  was  found  to  beloag  to  a  body  buried  in  a  silting  posture  5  the  he^  bemg 
about  one  foot  below  what  had  been  for  many  years  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
surrounding  earth  was  carefully  removed,  and  the  body  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cov- 
ering of  coarse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope  were  found  the  remains  of 
another  of  coarse  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  the  texture  of  a  Manilla  coffee  bag. 
On  the  breast  was  a  plate  of  brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at  the  upper  end 
and  five  at  the  lower.  This  plate  appears  to  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  one  eigfal^4o 
three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  so  much  corroded,  that  whether  or 
not  any  thine  was  engraved  upon  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  ove,l  in  fytm, 
the  edges  bemg  irregular,  apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

"  Below  the  breast-plate,  and  entirely  encircling  the  body,  was  a  belt  composed  of 
brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  arranged  longitudinally  and  dose  together ;  the  length  of  a  tube  being  the 
width  of  the  belt.  The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fast- 
ened together  by  i»eces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  so  placed  as  to  protect  the  lower 
^rts  of  the  body  below  the  breast-plate.  The  arrows  are  of  brass,  thin,  flat,  and  tij- 
angular  in  shape,  with  a  round  hole  cut  through  near  the  base.  The  shaft  was 
&8tened  to  the  nead  by  inserting  the  latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and 
then  tying  it  with  a  sinew  throu^  the  round  hole, — a  mc«e  of  constructing  the  weapea 
never  practised  by  the  Indians,  not  even  with  flieir  arrows  of  thin  shell.  Parts  of  the 
shaft  still  remain  on  some  of  Ihem.  When  first  discovered,  the  arrows  were  in  a  sort 
of  quiver  of  bark,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

'<  The  annexed  cut  will  give  our  readers  mt 
idea  of  the  posture  of  the  figure  and  the  position 
of  the  armor.  When  the  remains  were  discovered 
the  arms  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  bodf 
than  in  the  engraving.  The  arrows  were  near 
the  right  knee. 

^'  The  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  am 
sound,  and  apparently  those  of  a  young  man. 
The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the  smaller  hopes 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  gone.  The  tntegth 
ments  of  the  right  knee,  for  four  or  Ave  iackee 
,  above  and  below,  are  in  good  preservation,'  appftr 
rently  the  si^e  and  shape  of  hfe,  although  qpiite 
black. 

"Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  none  on  the  shoulders  and 
elbows.  On  the  back,  under  the  b^lt,  and  for  two  inches  above  and  below,  the 
skin  and  flesh  are  in  good  preservation,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  tanned. 
The  chest  is  much  compressed,  but  the  upper  viscera  are  probablv  entire.  The 
arms  sire  bent  up,  not  crossed  ;  so  that  the  hands  turned  inwards  touch  the  shoulders. 
'Die  stature  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed, 
and  the  inner  one  appeared  to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  brass. 

"  The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result  of  some  embalming  process  ; 
and  this  hypothesis  is  stjiengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  has  the  appearance  of  haiv- 
ing  been  tanned ;  or  it  may  be  the  accidental  result  of  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  brass 
during  oxydation  ;  and  this  latter  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  and 
flesh  have  been  preserved  only  where  they  have  been  in  contact  with,  or  quite  near, 
the  brass ;  or  we  may  account  for  the'  preservation  of  the  whole  by  supposing  the 
presence  of  saltpetre,  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  In  either  way,  tne  preser- 
vation of  the  remains  is  fully  accounted  for,  and  upon  kn#irn  chemical  principles. 

"That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we  think  needs  no  argument.  We 
have  seen  some  of -the  drawings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at  Falenqne,  and  in 
those  the  figures  are  fg^pcsented  with  breast-plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
found  at  Fall  Ri^rer.  On  the  fifores  at  Falenque  the  bracelets  and  anklets  appear  to 
be  of  a  manufacture  precisely  similar  to  the  belt  of  tubes  just  described.  Theas  Hg- 
lires  also  have  helmets  precisely  answering  the  description  of  the  helmet  of  Hector  in 
Homer. 

"  If  the  body  found  at  Fall  Kiver  be  one  of  the  Asiatic  race,  who  transiently  settled 
in  Central  North  America,  and  afterward  went  to  Mexico  and  founded  those  cities,  in 
exploring  the  ruins  of  which  such  astonishing  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  • 
then  we  may  well  suppose  also  *'    '  -•  '^  -  —  '-*'  •**  -^-^  -^     -  .-^t^*.%..;#v  «v  ^^^ 
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mMdrs '  kare,  alchon^  withoat  a  date  and  almost  withoat  a  certsiB  naxne,  beea  in- 
aiortalized  by  the  Father  of  Poetry ;  and  who,  probably,  in  still  earlier  times,  con- 
Mraeted  the  Cloaca  nnder  muient  Rome,  which  have  been  absurdly  enoagh  ascribed  ta 
(tte  oflhe  Tarquins,  in  whose  time  the  whole  population  of  Rome  would  have  beea 
msafficient  for  a  work,  that  would,  moreover,  have  been  useless  wh^n  finished.  Of 
this  Great  Race,  who  founded  cities  and  empires  in  their  eastward  march,  and  aie 
finally  lost  in  South  Ameiica,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  glimmering  tradition 
in  the  story  of  Evander. 

"  But  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  remains  found  at  Fall  River  bekmged 
to  one  of  the  crew  of  a  FhoBnician  vessel. 

"  The  spot  where  thev  were  found  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neigb* 
borhood  of  <  Dighton  Rock,'  iamed  for  its  hieroglvphic  inscription,  oC  which  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  has  yet  been  given :  and  near  which  rock  brazen  vessels  have  baen 
fixmd.  If  this  latter  hjrpothesis  be  adopted,  a  pan  of  it  is,  that  these  mariner*— the 
mnwilling  and  unfortnnate  discoverers  of  a  new  world — lived  some  time  after  they 
Imded ;  and,  having  written  their  names,  perhaps  their  epita|^  wym  the  TO0k  at 
lighten,  died,  and  were  buried  by  the  natives." 
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This  town  was  first  settled  about  1669,  and  incorporated  in 
1683.  The  princip^il  village  in  the  town  is  Assent,  situated  at 
tbe  head  of  an  inlet  from  Taunton  river,  8  miles  from  Taunton,  8 
from  Pall  River,  16  from  New  Bedford,  and  26  from  Boston,  llie 
village  consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  2  churches,  1 
Congregational  and  1  .Baptist.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  1,779.  There  are  in  the  town 
2  nail  factories,  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  1  axe  manufactory,  1 
manufactory  of  cutlery,  and  1  for  shovels,  spades,  &c.  Eight  ves- 
sels were  built  in  five  years  preceding  1837,  tonnage  636 ;  value  of 
the  same,  $36,200 ;  hands  employed  in  building,  eleven. 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  mrt  of  Nortec ;  it  was  inci^fporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1770.  The  central  part  of  this  town  i»  12 
miles  from  Taunton  and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,444.  CoL 
Ephraim  Leonard  was  one  of  the  most  distingui^ed  c^  the  first 
settlers  of  this  place ;  he  built  his  house  about  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  Congregational  cliurch  in  the  center  of  the  town*  The  Rer. 
Mr.  White,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  one  mile  soujth  of  the 
meeting-house.  Nathan  Williams,  another  of  the  first  settlers^ 
located  his  house  where  the  tavern  now  stands.  A  number  of 
families,  by  the  name  of  Wellman,  had  their  houses  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  meeting-house ;  Deacon  Abiai  Leonard  lived 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Benjamin,  brother  to  Nathaa 
Williams,  lived  about  a  mile  north  'oC  the  meetiM^house ;  these 
brothers  owned  lands  extendii^g  to  the  old  colofty  Ime.  A  family 
of  Deans  settled  in  the  south  part  of  tlie  town;  Deacon  Skinner 
in  the  western  part.  Families  by  the  name  of  Gro^sr  were  among 
the  early  inhabitants. 

This  town  is  well  watered  by  three  principal  branches  of  Tann- 
ton  river,  called  Rumford,  Cocasset,  and  Canoe  rivers ;  the  two 
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first  mentioned  are  valuable  streams.  There  ar€  in  the  town  % 
cotton  mills,  running  3,412  spindles.  In  1837,  there  were  680,971 
yards  of  cotton  gocds  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  $40,000.  There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  2  nail  factoriea 
In  the  same  year  30,000  straw  bonnets,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  1,500 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $382,  and  $4,000's  worth  of  baskets,  were 
manufactured. 


NEW   BEDFORD. 


The  Indian  name  of  New  Bedford  was  Acehusnutt  or  Acushnei, 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1787,  previous  to  which  ft 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  At  what  time  and  by 
whom  the  first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  limits  of  the 
town,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Friends  or  Quakers'  were  the  first  white  inhabitants.  The 
first  settled  minister  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt, 
who  died  about  the  year  1735 ;  it  is  supposed  he  was  ordained 
here  about  1700.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Richard  Pierce ;. he 
was  settled  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rey..Mr.  Cheever. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  dismissed  in  1769,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1761.  *rhc  villages  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river, 
were  settled  about  the  same  time,  1764.  The  first  house  in  New 
Bedford  village  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Louden,  of  Pembroke. 
The  land  on  which  the  place  is  built  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Russell. 
This  being  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  J.  Rotch, 
one  of  the  principal  purchasers  and  settlers,  declared  that  the  place 
where  they  built  should  go  by  the  name  of  Bedford.  It  afterwaijds 
received  the  prefix  New^  on  account  of  there  t>eing  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Rotch, 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
enterprise.  He  speedily  built  a  house,  stores,  and  wharves ;  and 
Was  joined  by  several  associates.  By  his  p[revious  knowledge  of 
tiie  whtding  business  which  he  had  acquired  in  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Rotch  and  his  fUends  were  able  to  carry  on  this  business  to  great 
advantage,  which  has  been  a  great  source  of  great  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  the  place  to  the  present  time.  **  By  his  pecuUar  ad- 
dress he  procured  first  from  the  government  of  France,  and  then 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  those 
oountrtes,  duty  free ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
Immness  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befriend  that  of 
his  neighbors." 

New  Bedford  is  a  half  shire  town  of  Bristol  county  and  port 
trf  entry,  on  the  west  side,  of  the  Acushnet  river,  or,  more  properly, 
an  inlet  from  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  ground  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  rises  beautifully  from  the  water,  and  as  the  town  is  ap- 

£)ached  from  the  water  or  from  the  Fairhaven  side  it  presents  a 
e  appearance.    The  harbor,  though  not  easy  of  access,  is  capa* 
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dons,  and  well  secured  from  winds.  A  wooden  bridge  and  cause** 
way,  the  whole  of  which  extends  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile, 
oofmects  the  town  with  the  village  of  Fairhaven.  The  almost 
efttire  business  of  the  place  is  the  whale  fishery  and  other  branches 
0i  business  connected  with  it:  this  business  was  commenced  before 
the  revohitionary  war,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impor* 
tanoe.  In  1838,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  New  Bedford,  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  was  one  himdred  and  seventy,  employ- 
ing ibur  thousand  hands:  Tliere  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil 
manufaolories.  In  1837,  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
181,724  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  219,138  bbls.  of  whale  oil :  of  this 
quantity  75,675  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  85,668  bbls.  of  whale  oil, 
was  imported  into  the  New  Bedford  district.  There  are  4  baakaL 
The  Bedford  Commercial  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  was  in« 
eorporated  in  1816 ;  the  Merchants  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1825, 
with  a  capital  of  $400,000;  the  Mechanics  Bank  incorporated  in 

1831,  capital  $200,000;  and  the   Marine  Bank,  incorporated  in 

1832,  vrm  a  capital  of  $300,000.  There  are  three  insurance  offi- 
ces, whose  united  capitals  amount  to  350,000  ddlars.  The  '^  P(ew 
Bedford  institution  for  Savings''  has  an  amonnt  invested  of  aboiU 
220,000  dollars.  There  are  14  churches :  3  Baptist,  2  of  which  are 
Christian  societies;  3  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian;  2 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Episcopal,  1  for  Friends,  1  Universalist,  1 
Bethel,  1  African  and  1  Catholic  Few  towns  in  Massachusetts 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  New  Bedford.  By  the  census  of 
1790,  the  population  of  the  village  was  about  700 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3^947;  in  1830,  it  was  7,592;  and  in  1836,  it  was  11,113;  making 
an  increase  of  nearly  47  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Distance  52  miles 
&  of  Boston,  52  N.  W.  of  Nantucket,  24  from  Taunton,  and  214 
north-easterly  from  New  York. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  New  Bedford  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  American  privateers.  In  order  to  destroy  them,  4,000 
British  troops,  under  Gen.  Gray,  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the 
Western  boundary  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  From  this  point  they 
marched  to  the  town,  and  burnt  bouses,  wharves,  &c.,  to  the 
aiBount  of  £11,241.  They  also  destroyed  English  and  West  India 
goods,  provisions,  naval  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
£85,739  J  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £96^980,  or  $323^66. 


NORTON. 


•  NoKTOR  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1711.  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  Tauntcm,  and  when  incorporated  included  in  its  limits 
the  present  towns  of  Easton  and  Mansfieidt  The  first  settler  witbfti 
tfie  Mmits  of  the  town  was  a  cabin4>oy,  named  William  Witheiell, 
who  received  a  tract  of  land  by  the  gift  of  his  master,  and  built  a 
house  upon  it  in  1670.^    A  settlement  was*  made  in  1696,  by 

*  Spctford's  Gazetteer  of  Massacbusetts. 
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George  Leonard,  Esq.,  a  name  which  has  been  identified  with 
much  of  the  public  and  mechanical  business  of  the  town.  He  wa« 
led  to  the  settlement  by  the  discovery  of  iron  ore,  and  finding 
water  power  suitable  to  its  manufacture.  The  iron  manufacture 
has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Leonards  till  the  present 
time.  Several  of  this  name  have  been  distinguished  in  civil  life, 
and  are  persons  of  wealth  and  respectability.  '^  The  soil  is  noi  of 
the  first  quality,  though  equal  to  the  adjoining  towns.  Much  of 
this  town  is  occupied  by  tenants,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  its 
agriculture;  there  being  146  freeholders,  and  107  tenants  under 
lease.*'* 

Norton  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Taunton,  30  S.  of  Boston,  and  17  N* 
E.  from  Providence.  Population,  1,530.  In  1837,  there  were  in 
this  town  4  cotton  mills,  1,993  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manu&c- 
tured,  290,376  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $53,167  82;  males 
employed,  53 ;  females,  35 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace,  which 
made  375  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at  $37,500 ;  twenty-five 
hands  were  employed ;  eight  air  and  cupola  furnaces  lor  rolling 
and  Teftning  copper ;  500  tons  of  sheet  copper  and  co]cq;)er  InAtM 
were  manumctured,  valued  at  $280,000 ;  thirty-three  hands  were 
employed ;  eapital  invested,  $226,000. 


PAWTUCKET. 


This  town  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  Seekonk.  It  was 
faicorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1828.  It  is  two  miles  square, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Pawtticket  river.  The  village  of  Paw- 
tucket  is  centrally  divided  by  the  river;  that  part  lying  on  the 
west  side  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  North  Providence,  in 
Khode  Island. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  of  ths  river.  It  it  said 
that  the  first  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  this  country,  by  water 
power  machinery,  was  commenced  at  this  place.  The  water 
power  is  very  great,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  within  a  short  dis- 
tance is  fifty  feet.  There  are  in  the  village  12  cotton  factories,  with 
35,000  spindles  and  1000  looms.  The  Franklin  calico  printing 
works  do  an  extensive  business.  There  are  also  5  machine  shops 
and  a  number  of  iron  works.  About  2000  operatives  are  employed 
in  these  establishments.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  village ;  it 
run^  4  miles  S.  by  W.  to  Providence  river,  at  India  Point— one 
mile  below  the  center  of  the  city  of  Provid^ice.  The  river  above 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Blackstone,  This  place  is  4  miles 
N.  of  Providence^  16  from  Taunton,  38  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  36 
from  Boston.  The  wiiele  village  is  said  to  c<»itain  about  6,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  7  churches:  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  on  the  Rhode  Island  side;  1  Congrega- 

*  Spoffoid's  Gasatteer  <tf  Massachosetts. 
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Souik  view  of  Pmttmcket,  Mass.  and  J2.  /. 

tional  and  1  Freewill  Baptist  on  the  Massachusetts  side.  In  the 
town  of  Pawtiicket,  according  to  the  Statistical  Tables  published 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  there  were  6  cotton  mills, 
with  15,317  spindles;  2,156,266  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufkc- 
tured ;  125  males  and  243  females  employed.  O^e  print  works, 
which  printed  4,894,597  yards  of  cloth,  employing  196  males  and 
28  females.  The  "Pawtiicket  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
is  in  this  town.     Population,  1,881. 

[From  the  Commercial  Aiverhser,  1838.] 

*^  Etasion  of  the  Laws. — ^Following  in  the  footsteps  of  MassachnsaCts,  Rhode  Islaiid 
has  prohibited  the  sale  or  Tending  of  ardent  spirits  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  ga^ 
Ions.  These  prohibitory  laws  in  both  states  are  producing  great  excitement,  and  we 
should  not  marvel  were  they  to  result  in  violent  political  action.  Meantime  the  great 
inventor  of  the  alembic  is  teaching  his  followers  every  possible  device  for  evading  the 
laws,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  law  report  from  the  Providence  Journal. 

'^  The  Ark.^ — At  the  present  session  of  the  supreme  court  in  this  city,  evidence  wu 
brooght  before  the  grand  jury  to  obtain  an  indictment  for  a  violation  of  the  licenae 
law.  It  appears  that  some  person  or  persons  had  procured  a  raft  or  scow,  erected  a 
shanty  thereon,  and  moored  the  same  on  Fawtncket  river,  where  it  was  regularly  fur^ 
nished  with  a  <<  great  variety  of  choice  liquors."  Attached  to  the  scow  was  a  platform, 
which,  when  lowered,  enabled  pennons  from  the  shore  to  walk  to  the  ark,  as  the  float 
was  designated,  and  the  vessel  was  moored  so  that  this  platform  could  be  used  on. 
either  side  of  the  river,  as  profit  or  policy  might  dictate.  On  gaining  it,  there  could 
be  seen  faucets  variously  marked,  R,  G,  B,  dec,  from  either  of  which,  on  being  turned, 
gushed  forth  the  beverage  its  initial  represented.  This  place  of  resort  became  very 
soon  as  popular  as  any  natering  place  m  the  country  j  as  at  it  glasses  were  alwajrs 
ready,  although  no  attendants  >^ere  at  hand.  Those  who  partook  of  the  refreshing 
streams,  as  a  matter  of  course,  left  something  as  satisfaction  for  trouble,  which,  by 
some  legerdemain  we  could  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  cannot  describe,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  some  spirit  unseen  and  unknown.  As  the  dividing  line  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  is  at  high-water  mark  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  customers  from  our  sister  state,  by  the  platform  being  placed 
on  their  side,  coukl  be  accommodated  without  violation  of  Massachusetts  laws.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  la^vs  of  Rhode  Island.  Against  these  laws  there  was  an  offence 
committed,  but  establishing  the  identity  of  the  offender  was  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Witnesses  in  abundance  were  produced,  who  testified  that  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
waters  of  the  ark,  but  whom  they  obtained  them  of,  they  had  neither  dcsireor 
ability  to  say.    One  person  in  Fawtucl^et  testified  that  he  furnished  from  f  75  to  f  lOU  s 
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worth  of  liquors  per  week ;  that  he  charged  it  to  "the  arte ;"  that  he  delivered  it  some* 
times  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another,  who  were  employed  to  do  chores  j  and,  finally, 
he  identified  one  person  who  had  at  one  time  received  it,  against  whom  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  true  bill,  and  whose  trial  \iill  take  place  at  the  present  term  of  the 
court.  It  is  surmised  that,  as  none  of  the  brood  were  preserved  in  the  ancient,  it  was 
from  this  modern  ark  came  the  "striped  pig"*  which  has  so  recently  been  astonish- 
ing the  natives  of  Boston.  Notwi thstanding  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  which  the  operators 
envelop  themselves,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  parties  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  course  by  evil  spirits." 


RAYNHAM, 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  in  173 1.  It  originally  made  a  part  of  those 
lands  known  by  the  name  of  Cohanet^  in  the  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. They  were  first  purchased  of  Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief, 
by  Elizabeth  Pool  and  her  associates.  It  appears  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  the  town  was  about  the  year  1650.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1730.  At  this  period  there  were  about  thirty 
families  in  the  place.  This  house  stood  for  forty-two  years.  TTie 
second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1771,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  John  Wales ; 
this  was  in  1731.  Mr.  Wales  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Peres  Fobes,  LL.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1766. 

The  lands  in  Raynham  are  in  general  level  and  the  soil  light, 
Taunton  river  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  ponds,  which  produce  a  water  power.  There 
is  a  large  shovel  factory,  a  wire  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a  nail  factory, 
which  has  produced  eleven  tons  of  nails  daily.  Iron  ore  is  foimd 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship :  1  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox, 
and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,379.  Distance  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Taun- 
ton, 24  E.  of  Providence,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  original  Lemiard  House  in 
this  town,  "where  tradition  says  that  Philip's  head  was  deposited 
for  some  time.  It  is  still  occupied  by  one  of  the  family,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  builder,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
is  the  oldest  mansion  now  standing  in  this  coimtry.  The  vane  at 
one  of  the  gable-ends  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1700;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  house  having  been  erected  at  least  thirty  years 
previous.  The  workmanship,  especially  within,  is  remarkably^ 
massive  and  sound.     It  is  apparently  modelled  after  an  English 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  exhibition  of  a  <<  striped  pig''  in  Dedham,  or  some 
cither  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  a  day  of  general  military  muster.  The  exhi- 
biters  of  this  curiosity,  having  obtained  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  gave 
notice  that  this  strange  animal  could  be  seen  at  the  low  price  of  six  cents.  This  pig 
drew  quite  a  number  of  visiters.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition,  slate  that  they 
found  the  pig  as  represented  ;  the  stripes,  however,  were  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush. 
They  found  also  a  choice  variety  of  liquors,  a  glass  of  which  was  allowed  gratis  to. 
each  visiter,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  remarkable  pig.  There  was 
ttomethmg  so  attracting  about  the  animal,  that  quite  a  number  of  individuals,  not  satis- 
fied with  (MM  sight,  were  known  to  visit  the  exhibition  a  number  of  times  the  same 
day. 
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Ancient  Leonard  House  in  Raynham, 

fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  some  modifications  proper 
for  defence  against  the  Indians.  It  was  garrisoned  during  the  war. 
The  Fowhng  Pond,  still  so  called,  has  become  a  thick  swamp. 
An  aged  gentleman  was  living  not  many  years  since  who  in  boy- 
hood had  frequently  gone  off  in  a  canoe,  to  catch  fish  in  its  waters. 
Indian  weapons  and  utensils  are  still  found  on  its  borders."* 

The  first  iron  forge  in  America  was  set  up  in  this  town.  On 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  this  place,  the  celebrated  King 
Philip  had  a  hunting  house.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fobes'  description  of  Raynham  in  1793. 

"  The  first  adventurers  from  England  to  this  country,  who  were  skilled  in  the  forge 
iron  manufacture,  were  two  brothers,  viz.  James  and  Henry  Leonard.  Thev  came  to 
this  town  in  the  year  1652,  which  was  about  two  years  after  the  first  settlers  had  plant- 
ed themselves  upon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1652,  these  Leonards  here  bum  the 
first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys 
and  settled  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor,  from  wnom  the  whole  race 
of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died  in  this  town.  He  came  from  Ponterpool 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  brought  with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  after- 
wards worked  at  the  bloomery  art,  with  his  father,  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  situ- 
iited  on  the  great  road  ;  and,  having  been  repaired  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is 
to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other, 
stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree.  Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  are  still  flourishing.  These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old;  which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to  the 
eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond,  on  the  northerly  side  of  which 
onc6  stood  King  Philip's  hou.se.  It  was  called  Philip^s  hunting  house,  because,  in  the 
season  most  favorable  to  hunting,  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at 
Mount  Hoj)e,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
long  lived  in  ^ood  neighborhood,  and  often  traded  with  each  other ;  and  such  was 
Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  which  was  in  1675,  he  gave  out 
strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt  the  Leonards.  During  the-  wajB^  two 
houses  near  the  forge  were  constantly  garrisoned.  These  buildings  aie  yet  standing. 
One  of  them  was  built  by  James  Leonard,  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with  the  same  pater- 
nal spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In  the  cellar  under  this  house,  was 
deposited,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  head  of  King  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  even 

♦  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography.— This  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  we  regret  to 
'  state,  is  now  no  more,  it  having  been,  as  we  are  informed,  taken  down  quite  recently 
oy  the  proprietor. 
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Fhilip  himself  shared  the  fate  of  kin^  j  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  carried  about 
and  shown  as  a  cariosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him. 

There  is  yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers,  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
upon  which  the  deep  scanf  and  mangled  tn^ressions  of  Indian  hatchets  are  now  seen ; 
but  the  deeper  Impressions  made  on  those  aiSHghted  women,  who  fled  from  the  hoose 
when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be  known.  Under  thts  door-steps  of  the  same  build- 
ing now  he  buried  the  bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who  in  their  flight 
here  were  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across  the 
road ;  but  more  fortunate  wa?  the  flight  of  Uciafa  Leonard,  who,  as  he  was  riding  from 
Taunton  to  the  forge  in  this  place,  wa^  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  th$  Indians.  He 
instantly  plucked  ofl*  his  hat,  swung  it  around,  which  ^startled  his  horse,  and  in  full 
career  he  reached  the  forge  dam,  without  a  wound ;  but  several  bullets  were  shot 
through  the  hat  he  held  ia^hishand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the  mane, 
fiom  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both  his  legs. 

While  deacon  Nathaniel  Williams,  with  some  others,  were  at  work  in  the  field,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  from  the  forge,  one  of  the  number  disco* 
veied  a  motion  of  the  bashes  at  a  little  distance;  he  immediatsly  presented  his  gun  and 
fired ;  upon  which  the  Indians  were  heard  to  cry,  Cocoosh,  and  ran  ofi*;  but  soon  after 
one  of  the  Indians  was  found  dead  near  the  Fowling  Pond.  Near  the  great  river  are 
now  to  be  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Andross  and  James  Philips,  who,  with  James 
Bell  and  two  sons,  were  killed  by  a  number  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush.  This 
happened  in  the  place  called  Squabette. 

The  place  ahready  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Fowling  Pond,  is  itself  a  great  curios- 
ity. Before  Philip's  war  it  seems  to  have  been  a  large  pond,  .nearly  two  miles  k>ng 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Since  then,  the  water  is  almost  gone,  and  the  lartt 
tract  it  once  covered  is  grown  up  to  a  thick-set  swamp  of  cedar  and  pine.  That  this, 
however,  was  once  a  large  pond,  haunted  by  fowls,  and  supphed  with  fish  in  great 
plenty,  is  more  than  probable,  for  here  is  found,  upon  dry  land,  a  large  quantity  of 
vhite  floor  sand,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  that  kind  of  smooth  stones,  which  are  never 
found  except  on  shores  or  places  long  washed  with  water.  There  is  also  on  the  east 
aide  a  hank  of  sand,  which  is  called  the  Beaver's  Dam,  against  which  the  water  must 
formerly  have  washed  up ;  and  if  so,  the  pond  must  once  have  been  of  such  amplitude 
as  that  above  mentioned.  Add  to  this,  that  a  large  number  of  Indian  spears^  tools, 
pot»,  icCf  are  found  near  the  sides  of  this  pond.  This  indicates  that  the  natives  weie 
€su»  thick-settted  here.  But  what  could  be  their  object  ?  What  ceuld  induce  Philip 
to  build  his  house  here  ?  It  was,  undoubtedly,  fishing  and  fowling,  in  this  then  large 
p(md.  But,  more  than  all,  there  is  yet  living  in  this  town  a  man  of  more  than  ninety 
jrears  old,  who  can  well  remember  diat  when  he  was  a  hoy  he  had  frequently  gone  off 
in  a  canoe  to  fish  in  this  pond ;  and  sa^s,  that  many  a  fish  had  been  can^t  whope  the 
pines  and  cedars  are  now  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  If  an  instance,  at  once  so  rare 
and  well  attested  as  this,  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  curious  scrap  of  the  natural  hia- 
toiy  of  this  country,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  analogical  proof  that  many 
of  our  swamps  were  originally  ponds  of  water :  but,  more  than  this,  it  suggests  a  new  - 
argument  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
**ehang€s  the  face  of  the  earth,"  to  sxupplv  the  wants  of  man,  as  often  aa  he  changes  fhnn 
VBciyilized  nature  to  a  state  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 
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The  original  limits  of  Rehoboth  were  extensive,  compirehending 
the  present  town,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  Attleborough,  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.,  and  part  of  Swansey  and  Barrington.  The  first  pur- 
chase of  land  here  for  a  settlement  was  made  of  Massasoit,  in  1641, 
comprehending  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles  square,  embracing 
the  present  towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  and  Pawtucket  The 
first  white  settler  in  the  original  limits  of  the  town  was  William 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  England,  who  fled  from 
persecution  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He 
Was  the  first  white  man  who  lived  on  the  peninsula  where  the 
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city  of  Boston  now  stands.  He  sold  his  lands  on  the4>eninsula  in 
1634,  and  probably  removed  to  Rehoboth  the  next  year.  He  loca-- 
ted  himself  in  what  is  now  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  on  the  river  which 
bears  his  name,  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Pawtucket 
His  house,  which  he  named  '^  Study  Hall,"  stood  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  a  few  rods  east  of  a  knoll  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  meadow  on  the  brink  of  the  river  to,  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet. 
His  grave  and  the  well  which  be  d«ig  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
celebrated  Roger  Willitims  for  a  short  time,  when  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  first  pitched  his  tent  in  the  limits  of  Rehoboth,  and 
resided  there  for  a  short  period. 

Rev.  Samud  Newman*  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
Rehoboth.  rft  removed  heare  with  part  of  his  church  in  Weymouth 
in  1644.  The  first  meeting  ol  the  original  planters  to  be  found  on 
record  is  dated  at "  Weimouth  the  24th  of  the  8th  month  [October] 
1643."  -  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Dec.  following,  when 
regulations  were  made  as  to  the  planting  of  com.  The  teacher 
was  to  have  a  certain  portion  from  each  settler ;  servants,  after 
four  years,  to  be  inhabitants,  and  entitled  to  their  privileges.  The 
following  appears  to  be  a  list  of  all  the  planters  at  Sedconk  or  Re- 
hoboth in  July,  1644.    It  is  prefixed  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  This  combination,  entered  into  by  ^e  general  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants,  alter 
general  notice  given  Uie  23d  of  tbe  4t1i  month.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being,  by  the  piatidaoce  gi  do^  Inhabilaats  c£  S^aewikf  intending  there  to  settle,  do 
covenant,  &c> 

Walter  Palmer,  Samu^  Kewmvn,  Peter  Hunt,  Ralph  Alin, 

Edward  Smith,    .        Wm.  Cheesbofongh,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Bliss, 

Edward  Bennett,  .      JUchaard  Wright,  John  Peren,  George  Kendricke, 

Robert  TitHs,  .  Robert  Martin,  Zachery  Rhoades,  John  Allen,    , 

Abraham  Martin,       Richard  Bowca,  Job  X.ane,  William  Sabin, 

John  Matthewes,        Jo$e]^  Torr^y,  Alex.  Winchester,-  Thomas  Cooper. 

Edward  Sale,  .  James  dark,  Henry  Smith, 

Ralph  Shepheid,         Ephxaim  Hvmt^  Stephen  Payne^ 

«  Thongh  (he  proprietors  pordkftted  their  land  of  (he  FJymonth  colony,  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  compact  signed  fay  them,  that  they  considered  themselves  independent  of  any 
jurisdiction  bnt  their  oid^,  thongh  they  were  afterwards  ckumed  by  both  Plymonth 
and  Massachnaetts  B^.  In  iSi^,  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Plymouth  oonrt,  or  rather  were  assigited  to  that  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  were  incorporated  l^  the  Scripture  name  of  Rehobothf — a  name 
selected  by  Mr.  Newman;  for,  said  he,  "  the  Lard  hath  made  room  for  t»."t 

The  town  of  Rehoboth  in  its  present  limits  is  formed  from  the 

■      I  •  I    li     ■  ■  I  1        I  ■!     -  I        I  , 

*  Mr.  Newman  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  pietf .  He  compiled  a  Concor- 
dance of  the  Bible,  a  herculean  labor,  which  was  publishecl  in  London  m  1643,  in  folio. 
After  his  removal  to  Rehoboth  (now  Seekonk),  he  revised  this  work  and  greatly  im- 
proved it,  using  in  the  evening,  according  to  President  Stiles,  pine  knots  instead  of 
candles.  He  died  at  Seekonk,  in  1663.  <<  The  manner  of  his  death,*'  says  Elliot, 
«  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  die 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  preached  a  ser- 
mon  from  these  words,  Job  xiv.  14  :  *  All  the  days  of  my  apvointed  time  mil  I  wait  tUl 
mf  dtange  eomeJ  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's  day  he  asked  the  deacon  to 
pray  with  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer, 
he  said  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  leave  the  world ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  immediate  sig^ns  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the  influence  of  ima^nation.  But 
he  turned  round,  saying,  <Angels,  do  your  office,*  and  immediately  expired.*' 

t  Bliss*  History  of  Rehoboth,  p.  31. 
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second  precinct  of  the  ancient  Rehoboth.  This  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  society  in  1759.  As  early  as  1711,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  called  the  *' neighborhood  of 
Palmer's  river,"  petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  pre- 
cincts. This  was  opposed  by  the  western  or  older  part  of  the  town. 
In  1717,  the  general  court  granted  permission  to  the  people  at 
Palmer's  River  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  their  part  of  the  town. 
This  house  was  commenced  the  same  year,  and  stood  on  a  small 
elevation  about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  Orleans  factory.  Jethnial 
Peck,  Capt.  Samuel  Peck,  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  gave  each  an  acre 
of  land  for  the  site  of  the  meeting-house.  In  1721  a  church  was 
organized  here,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Pavid  Turner. 


Mr.  Turner  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert 


rson,  who  was 


settled  in  1759;  he  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Otis 
Thompson,  who  was  ordained  in  1800.  The  second  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1773,  ^*upon  the  plaine  near  Timothy  Read  ways." 
There  are  at  present  in  Rehoboth  5  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Reformed  Methodist,  and  1  Christian.  There  is  a  cot- 
ton factory,  with  1,440  spindles.  Population,  2,202.  Distance,  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  7  east  of  Providence,  and  40  south-west- 
erly of  Boston. 


South-west  view  of  AnnaworCs  Rocky  Bthoboth, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  rock,  called 
Annawon's  Rock,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rehoboth,  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  new  turnpike  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  former  and  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  whole 
rock  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  70  or  80  feet,  and  its  height  is  25 
or  30  feet.  It  is  on  the  northern  border  of  a  great  swamp  of  nearly 
3000  acres,  called  Sqiiannakonk,  by  which  it  is  rendered  inaccessible 
except  on  the  northern  side.  This  place  is  rendered  memorable 
by  the  capture  of  Annawon,  the  last  and  bravest  of  King  PhiUp's 
chieftains,  on  28th  of  Aug.  1676.  Annawon,  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  Aug.  12th,  with  a  few  brave  warriors,  ranged  the  wooda  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Rehoboth  and  Swanzey,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants.  Capt.  Church,  so  celebrated  in  this  war,  was  sent  for, 
who  with  his  party  immediately  commenced  upon  the  pursuit. 
Having  captured  a  number  of  Annawon's  company,  one  of  them 
having  his  life  spared  offered  to  conduct  him  to  his  chieftain's  retreat. 
The  following  interesting  account  is  taken  from  the  account  given 
in  Drake^s  Hist  of  Indian  Chiefs,  published  in  Boston  in  1832. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting,  the  pilot 
ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  discovery.  He  said, 
<< About  that  hour  of  the  day  Annawon  usually  sent  out  his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may 
move  securely."  When  it  was  sutticiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed, 
Capt.  Church  asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He 
bowed  very  low  and  said,  "I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to 
fight  against  Capt.  Annawon,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  help- 
ful to  yoQ,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt  you."  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  they  concluded  to  be 
the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Atma^ 
WQK%  retreat. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Capt.  Church,  with  two  of  his  Indian 
soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see  distinctly  the  situation  of 
the  whole  company,  by  the  light  of  their  fires.  They  were  divided  into  three  bodies, 
and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  Atmarvon^s  camp  was  formed  bv  felling 
a  tree  against  the  rock,  with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side.  With  him  lodged  his  son, . 
and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns  were  discovered  standing,  and  leaning 
against  a  slick  resting  on  two  crotches,  safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat. 
Over  their  fires  were  pots  and  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits. 
Capt.  Church  was  now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting 
down  the  rock  without  discovery,  wliich  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  agam  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their  pilot,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  "  No,"  and  said  that  himself 
and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none 
conld  come  any  other  without  danger  of  being  shot. 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  and  the  following  stratagem 
was  pat  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  to  go 
forward  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs,  which,  when  Amta* 
won  should  discover  them,  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing  them  to  be  those  he  had 
lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  Capt.  Church  and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept 
down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself 
crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the 
young  man's  head  to  the  arms.  The  young  Annairon,  discovering  him,  whipped  his 
blanket  over  his  head,  and  shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  captain  Annawon  started  up 
on  his  breech,  and  cried  out  *^Howoh  /"  which  signified,  "I  am  taken."  All  hope  of  es- 
cape was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in  perfect 
silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he  supposed  the  Eng- 
lish were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he  was  undeceived  his 
company  were  all  secured. 

One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project.  It  has  been  before  mentioned 
that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar  on  their  approach.  This  continued  during 
their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding  green  dried  corn  for  their 
supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding  to  turn  the  corn  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and 
when  she  pounded  again  they  moved.  This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  aa 
they  lowered  themselves  down  from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that 
grew  from  the  seams  of  the  rock.  The  pounded  corn  served  afterwards  for  a  supper 
lo  the  captors. 

##  *  #  *  *  *  *  #  # 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the  fate  of 
their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Church  announced  to  them  that  they  were  all  Pris- 
oners; and,  to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  were  told  that  Capt.  Church  had  en- 
compassed them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be  imme^ate 
deatn  J  bat  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good  quarter.    "  Now 
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tber  being  old  acqnaintuice,  and  many  of  them  rekuions,*'  readily  eonseiiled ;  deli 
Tenng  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  were  all  conducted  to  head  quarters. 

Things  being  thus  far  settled,  Captain  Church  asked  Annawon  what  he  had  for  sup- 
per;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  down  to  sup  with  you.**  Annarcon  replied,  "  Taubut,** 
with  a  majestic  voice,  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women,  ordered  them  to  hasten 
and  provide  Capt.  Church  and  his  company  soma  supper.  He  asked  Capt.  Ckureh 
"  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or  horse  beet"  He  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef. 
It  was  soon  ready,  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  brought  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a 
flood  meal.  And.  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt,  which  CSIacfcA  carried 
m  his  pocket,  was  Uie  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Capt.  Church  set  his  men  to  WAtch,  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  let  him  sleep  two  hours  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  he  not  hav« 
in^  slqpt  any  for  thirtv-six  hours  before ;  but  alter  lying  a  half  hour,  and  no  dispo. 
stuon  to  sleep  came^  trom  the  momentous  cares  upon  his  mind,  for, 

"The  detd  akme  in  such  a  night  cm  net;" 
he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep.  AmU' 
won  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time  looking  one 
upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annajtarif  because  he  could  not  speak  Indian, 
and  thougfal  Amuncon  could  not  speak  English,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  could, 
from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church  had  laid  down  with  Annawon  to  pr^ 
Tent  his  escape,  of  which  however  he  did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had 
laid  a  consiaerable  time  Annawon  got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which 
Church  considere4l  was  on  a  common  occasion.  But  being  gone  son^e  time,  <<  he  began 
to  suspect  some  ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself,  and 
lay  as  close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  Annawon^s  side,  that  if  a  shot  should  be 
made  at  him  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annawon  also.  After  lying  a  while 
m  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annawon  coming  with  something 
in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Capt.  Church  he  knelt  dpwn  before  him,  and  after 
presenting  him  what  he  had  brought,  spoke  in  English  as  follows: — ''Great  captain, 
you  have  killed  Philip^  and  conquered  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  com. 
pany  are  the  last  that  war  against  the  English,  so  suppose'  the  war  is  ended  by  your 
means,  and  therefore  these  things  belong  unto  you."  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a 
beautifully  wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
and  of  such  length  as,  when  put  about  the  Moulders  of  Capt.  Church,  reached  to  his 
ankles.  This  was  considered  at  that  time  of  great  value,  being  embroidered  all  over 
with  money,  that  is  wampampeag,  of  various  colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures 
of  birds,  heists,  and  flowers.  A  second  belt,  of  no  less  exqmsite  workmanship,  was 
next  presented,  which  belonged  also  to  Philip.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his 
head  with:  from  the  back  part  of  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his 
back.  A  tnird  was  a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon 
his  breast.  All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which  Annawon  said  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed  remain  at  this 
day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from  his  pack  two  horns  of 
glazed  powder  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  of  the  effects  of 
the  grwit  chief  He  told  Capt.  Church  that  those  were  Philip's  royalties,  which  he 
was  wont  to  adorn  himself  with  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon  "  gave  an 
account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars  against  many  nations  of 
Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmeqinn,  Philip's  &ther.  Morning  being  come,  they  took 
up  their  mareh  for  Taunton.  In  the  way  tney  met  Lieutenant  Honland,  according  to 
appointment,  at  his  no  small  surprise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The 
next  day  Capt.  Church  took  old  Annawon,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his 
own  men,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plymouth,  under  Lieut. 
Rowland.  Not  long  after  this,  to  the  great  grief  of  Capt.  Church,  Annawon  was  be- 
headed at  Plymouth.  It  is  true  Church  did  not  guarantee  his  life  when  he  surrendered, 
but  he  had  httle  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  save  him,  knowing  how  much  the  country 
was  indebted  to  him  in  this  war. 


SEEKONK. 


In  1812,  the  west  part  of  Rehoboth  was  incorporated  into  a  dis- 
tinct township  by  its  ancient  name  of  Seekwik.     This  word  in 
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Ae  Indian  language  is  the  name  for  the  wild  or  black  goose,  and 
this  place  probably  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
greai  numbers  of  wild  geese  used  frequently  to  alight  in  Seekonk 
river  and  cove.*  This  town  is  properly  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  it 
being  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  made.  Some  account 
of  the  first- settlers,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  iirst  planters, 
will  be  found  in  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
Rehoboih.  The  town,  or  first  settlement,  was  built  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  around  wha,t  is  .now  Seekonk  cominon,  (the  south 
extremity  of  the  plai^,)  with  the  meeting-house  and  pg^rsonage  in 
the  centej: ;  the  semi-circle  opening  towards  Seekonk  or  Paw- 
tucket  river.  This  circle  was  after  w^ards  called  *'The  Ring  of 
the  Town," 

Seekonk  is  washed  on  the  west  by  Providence  river,  separating 
it.firbm  the  state  of  .Rhode  Island.  There  are  three  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  town,  running  nearly  6,000  spindles,  and  about  160 
looms.  There  are  2  houses  of  worship,  1  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist.  Population.  2,016.  Distance  -from  Providence  4  miles, 
14  S.  W".  of  Taunton,^  and  41  miles  southerly  from  Boston.  The 
Boston  and  Providence  railrpad  passes  through  this  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  during  Philip's  war,  the  Indians,  dispers- 
ing thanselves  in  sipall  parties,  committed  dreadful*  ravages  both 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  country  being  alarmed, 
Capt.  Pierce,  from  Scituate,  with  sixty-three  Englishmen  and 
twenty  friendly  Indians  from  Cape  Cod,  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
Indiems  towards  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at  Seekonk  on  the 
25th  of  March.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  the  next  day, 
be  was  attacked  and  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
savages;  after  a^desperate  resistance,  Capt.  Pierce,  with  nearly 
all  his  men,  were  killed,  after  having  slain,  it  is  suppQs^d,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  their  enemies.  "  Two  days  after  Pierce's 
fight,  a  party  o(  the  Indians,  crossing  the  jiver,  laid  the  town  in 
a«ies,  burning  40  houses  and  30  bams/'  These  houses  were 
around  the  **  Ring  of  the  Town ;"  only  two  houses  were  left 
standins:, — the  gawison-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
honse  of  Phanuel  Bishop  now  stands,  and  another  house  on  the  south 
end  of  the  common^  which  was  preserved  by  black  sticks  having 
been  arjsanged  around  it,  so  as  to  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  strongly  guarded.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  as  tradition 
inf<»rms  ns,  early  in  the  evenings  and  when  the  sun  arose  the 
next  morning  it  beheld  only  a  line  of  smoking  ruins.  It  appears 
that  <mty  one  perscm  was  killed ;  he  was  an  Irishman,  a  rehgious, 
bcrt  a  singular  and  superstitious  man.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Indians,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  garrison-house,  but  remained 
in  his  own  house  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  believing  that  while 
he  continued  reading  it,  nothing  could  harm  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, shot  through  the  window. 

*  Blisu'  History  of  Rehoboth. 
19 
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There  is  a  chair  now  in  possession  of  Capt.  Caleb  Abell  of  See* 
konk,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  that  family  since  the  bum* 
ing  by  the  Indians,  and  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  "  King 
Philip's  Chair.^^  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  Ae 
family,  Philip  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  house  of 
Preserved  Abell,  and  whenever  he  came,  this  chair,  being  ttte 
"  big  armed-chair  of  the  house,"  was  brought  forth  as  a  maiic  of 
distinction  for  his  seat.  At  the  burning  of  the  place  in  1676,  the 
Indians  brought  it  out  of  the  house  for  their  chief  (who  is  said  to 
have  been  King  Philip)  to  sit  in,  and  enjoy  the  conflagration. 
When  they  left  this  house  for  another,  an  Indian  threw  a  fire- 
brand into  the  chair,  which  consumed  the  bottom,  but  left  the 
huge  frame,  with  only  scorching  the  parts  to  which  the  bottom 
was  attached. 

Capt.  Thomas  Willet,  who  came  over  to  this  country  in  1636, 
was  buried  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  at  the  head  of  Bullock's 
Cove.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  arrived,  and  was  m 
merchant  by  profession.  He  first  resided  at  Plymouth,  su^i  soon 
became  a  useful  and  distinguiBhed  man  in  the  colony.  When 
New  York  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch,  Capt.  Willet  was  sent 
for  by  his  majesty's,  commissioners  to  assist  them  in  organizing 
the  new  government.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  New 
York,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  Swansea,  where  he  died  in  1674. 
"  The  English  mayor  of  the  first  commercial  metropolis  m  Ame- 
rica, (says  Mr.  Daggett  in  his  History  of  Attleborough,)  lies  buried 
on  a  lonely  and  barren  heath,  in  the  humble, town  of  Seekonk, 
at  a  place  seldom  visited  by  the  footsteps  of  man,  with  nought 
but  the  rudest  monument  to  mark  the  spot.'*  The  following  is 
the  rudely  carved  inscription,  still  legible. 

«       ,     .    .  1674. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  worthy  Thomas  Willet,  Esq.,  who  died  Angast  y*  4th, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  Anno  ...  who  was  the  firSt  Mayor  of  New  YoA, 
and  twice  did  sustain  (he  place. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  tfa/e 
burymg-ground  in  this  town. 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Mr.  George  Allen,  a  native  of  Sherbum  in  Great  Britaia, 

t^JJT^^T^'  ^^  ^"^  early  life  he  made  uncommon  advances  in^TmSdiwl 
n^vi'^w^^  ^'^rt^^^^  ^  /^  ^*^«  age  of  17  was  employed  as  a  writing  mastS  in  Kb 
^^c^  rif  vniiK '■  ^^u^^  ^^  arrived  at  Bostonfwtere  he  opened!  school  for  the 
SIS  ^.  ti^^2?'  ""  ^»^>^\«^c«Pation  (m  that  &  other  town^  he  spent  Ihe  Ptime 
S.«  fo^fkl  !i  "**^  researches  were  better  calculated  for  the  pcmotm  of  SciaiiM, 
than  for  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest.  His  friendly  ^wSon  ai^^mdt. 
ration  were  conspicuous  to  all  who  knew  him.  ^      fw*""«  »«*  inuoc 


wAiTo  ^!  '^T^*  ^°  ^°^*  Humphrey,  Esq.,  who  died  June  30th,  1816,  aged  59. 
^.«^  SA^*'"'*'  ""^  Connecticut,  wasliighly  esteemed  there  as  a  Philosoph^rTphy^. 
p^w  ^**^S°^'  .^  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  Convention  for  adoptinir  tke 
^^r^ij^?  •"'!**'  ^^  ^^^  ?^  *^^  Legislature  j  and  ever  defended  the  rights  ofrnw 
wuh  a  hberal  independent  spirit.-Erected  by  tAe  affecf  onate  regard  of  his  loS 
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SOMERSET. 

Tbis  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Taun- 
ton river,  opposite  the  town  of  Fall  River.  Previous  to  its  incor- 
poration in  1790,  it  formed  a  part  of  Swansey,  and  was  called  the 
IShandamet  Purchase.  Taunton  river  to  this  place  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  This  place  is  13  miles  from 
Taunton,  13  from  Providence,  and  46  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,063.  In  five  3rears  preceding  1837,  there  were  12  vessels  built  • 
tonnage,  696.  This  town  has  about  1,200  tons  of  shipping,  and 
7  potteries,  where  stone  and  earthen  ware^  are  manufactured. 
There  are  4  churches  :  2  Baptist,  1  Friends,  and  1  Methodist. 


SWANSEY. 


A  PABT  of  this  town  was  originally  comprehended  in  the  ancient 
limito  of  Rehoboth.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  tract  called  by  the  In- 
dians Wannamoiset^  situated  in  this  town  and  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Swansey  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1667,  and  comprehended 
in  its  limits  at  that  period  the  present  town,  Somerset,  Barring- 
ton,  and  the  greater  part  of  Warren,  R.  I.  The  town  derived  its 
name  from  /Swansea  in  Wales,  and  was  so  spelled  in  the  eariiest 
records.  In  1649,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  several  others  in  Reho- 
both, having  embraced  the  Baptist  sentiments,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  Mr.  Newman's  church,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting 
of  their  own.  The  attempt  to  break  them  up,  and  the  persecution 
Ihey  received,  increased  the  number  of  Baptists.  In  1663,  thev 
were  much  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  Myles,  with 
part  of  his  church,  which  he  had  formed  at  Wales,  whence  he  had 
*been  ejected  for  non-conformity.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival 
Mr.  Myles  formed  a  Baptist  church  in  Renoboth,  the  fourtfi 
formed  in  America.  It  was  organized  in  the  house  of  John  But- 
terworth,  and  commenced  with  seven  members,  viz.  John  Miles 
(or  Myles),  pastor,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Tanner,  Joseph  Car- 
penter, John  Butterworth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benjamin  Alby. 
These  and  subsequent  proceedings,  were  deemed  such  an  evil  by 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  colony  generally, 
that  the  court  of  Plymouth  was  called  on  to  interfere.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  new  church  was  fined  £5,  prohibited  from  worship 
for  the  space  of  one  month ;  and  they  were  advised  to  remove 
frcxn  Rehoboth  to  some  place  where  they  might  not  prejudice  any 
existing  church.  They  accordingly  removed  to  Wannamoiset, 
and  erected  a  house  near  Kelley's  bridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  now  in 
the  limits  of  Barrington.  They  afterwards  erected  another  about 
half  a  mile  from  "Myles's  bridge,"  on  the  east  side  of  Palmer^s 
river,  a  short  distance  from  where  the  present  house  of  worship 
now  stands.     . 

The  central  village  of  Suansey  contains  about  a  dozen  dwelling. 
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houses,  and  a  Union  church  for  various  denominations.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  ship- 
building ;  there  is  also  a  cotton  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  a  wool- 
len factory.  There  are  3  Baptist  churches.  Population,  1,627, 
Distance,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  20,  from  New  Bedford,  14 
from  Providence,  10  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  R.  L,  and  46  soutb^y.  of 
Boston. 

This  town  will  be  memorable  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  first  English  blood  was  shed  in  "  King  Philip's  War." 
Philip  having  laid  his  plans  for  the  exteruimatian  of  the  English, 
his  warriors  were  so  impatient  ^  that  he  was  obliged  to  pfopaise 
them  that  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  the  English  were  g<H)e  ip 
meeting,  they  should  rifle  their  houses  and  kill  their  cattle.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Sunday,  June  20th,.  1675,  he  permitted  his  men  to 
march  out  into  the  neighborhood  of  Swansey,  aiid  to  annoy  the 
English  by  killing  their  cattle,  thus  hoping  to  provoke  them  to 
commence  the  attack ;  for  it  is  said  a  superstitious  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  the  side  which  did  the  first  execution 
would  finally  be  conquered.  The  Indians  we^e  so  insolent  ia 
thdr  deportment  and  language,  that  an  Engliiduxmn  was  'so  pro* 
voked  that  he  fired  upon  one  of  them  and  wpunded  him.  Thia^ 
according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  ^^  Indian  Wars,"  wcu^  the  first 
gun  fired  According  to  tradition,  this  Indian  who*  was  womided, 
after  killing  a  number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  went  into  the-  vobib^s 
house  and  demanded  liquor ;  being  refused,  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened  revenge;  this 
caused  the  Englishman  to  fire  upon  him*  The  Jndians  upon  this 
commenced  open  war. 

The  followmg  is  Mr.  Hubbard^s  account  of  the  first  shedding 
of  English  btood:— "On  the  24th  of  June,  1676,  was  the  alarm 
of  war  first  sounded  in  Plymouth  colony,  when  eight  or  nine  of 
the  English  were  slain  in  and  about  Swansey ;  they  (the  Indians) 
first  making  a  shot  at  a  company  of  English  as  they  returned 
firom  the  assembly,  where  they  were  met  in  a  way  of  humiliation 
on  that  day,  whereby  they  killed  one  and  wounded  others-  and 
then  likewise  at  the  same  time  they  slew  two  men  on  the  high- 
way, sent  to  call  a  surgeon ;  and  the  same  day  barbarously  mur- 
dered six  men  in  and  about  a  dwelling-house  in  another  part  of 
the  town ;  all  of  whic^  outrages  were  committed  so  suddenly,  ihht 
the  English  had  no  time  to  make  resistance." 

At  this  period  the  house  of  Rev.  John  Miles  was  garrisoned.  It 
stood  a  short  distance  west  of  Miles'  bridge,  probably  near  the 
site  of  the  tavern  of  Mason  Barney,  Esq.  Intelligence  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Swansey  people  having  reached  Boston,  a  foot  company, 
under  Capt.  Henchman,  and  a  troop,  under  Capt.  Prentiee,  imme- 
diately marched  for  Mount  Hope,  and  being  joined  by  another 
company  of  110  volunteers  under  Capt.  Mosely,  they  all  arrived 
at  Swansey  on  the  28th  of  Jime,  where  they  found  the  Plymouth 
forces  under  Capt  Cudworth.  Mr.  Miles'  was  made  head-quar- 
ters.    About  a  dozen  of  the  troop  went  immediately  over  the 
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bridge,  where  they  were  fired  upon  out  of  the  bushes,  one  killed 
and  one  wounded.  This  action  drew  the  body  of  the  EngliA 
forces  after  the  enemy,  whom  they  pursue*  a  milf  or  twt),  until 
they  took  to  a  swamp,  after  having  killed  about  half  a  dozen  of 
their  number.  The  next  morning  the  troops  commenced  theit 
pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Passing  over  Miles'  bridge,  and  proceed* 
ing  down  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  till  they  came  to  the  narrow 
of  the  neick,  at  a  place  called  Keekamuit  or  Kickemuit,  they 
found  the  heads  of  eight  Englishmen  that  the  Indians  had  mur« 
dered,  set  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  way^  These  they  took 
down  and  buried.  On  arriving  at  Mount  Hope  they  found  that 
Philip  and  his  Indians  had  left  the  place. 


TAUNTON. 


It  is  believed  that  the  first  Englishmen  who  6iSt  traversed  tfie 
soil  of  this  ancient  town,  (called  by  the  Indians  Cohannet,)  were 
Edwajrd  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  on  their  visit  to  Hassa- 
soit,  in  July,  I62I.  They  found  it  depopulated  and  desolate ;  the 
ravages  of  the  great  plague  were  every  where  discernible.  At 
TeHquet  and  Namasket  there  were  Indian  villages.  The  territory* 
of  Taunton  proper  (which  formerly  included  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Berkley  and  Raynham,)  was  claimed  by  the  sadMan  of 
Tetiquet.  In  this  territory  there  were  no  Indian  settlements  except 
in  a  small  part  of  Raynham.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
country  bordering  on  the  river  had  be^  thkkly  populated,  and 
the  land  cleared  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  When 
first  visited  many  of  the  remains  of  the  natives  were  discovered 
unburied.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  purchasers  of  Taimton,  stands 
the  name  of  Henry  Uxiey :  who  he  was,  does  not  appear.  His 
house  and  lot  were  sold  to  Richard  Williams,  who  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Taunton,,  as  he  was  in  the 
place  before  the  purchase  of  Miss  Pool.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
Welshman,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  relation  of 
Roger  Williams.  A  tradition  has  always  existed  amongst  his 
descendants  that  he  was  related  by  blood  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
original  name  of  whose  family  was  Williams,  (which  (lame  was 
changed  for  an  estate,)  and  one  of  Cromwell's  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams.* 

The  inland  situation  of  Taunton  prev^ited  for  some  time  much  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  settlers.  The  first  settlers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  many  of  them 
from  Taunton,  in  England.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1637, 
and  confirmed  afterwards ;  this  was  called  the  Tetiquet  purchase, 
this  being  the  Indian  name  for  the  great  river  of  Taunton.  About 
the  period  of  its  settlement.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of  family 
and  fortujie,  from  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  conceived  the 

*  Baylies'  Hist.  Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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bold  design  of  occapying  the  territory  of  Cohannet.  It  appears  that 
an  ardent  desire  of  planting  another  church  in  the  American 
wilderness,  induced  tkis  pious  puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the 
d^gers  and  hardships  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
^e  Indians.  She  died  in  1654,  and  her  kinsman  placed  over  her 
grave  a  stone  with  an  inscription  which  commemorates  her 
virtues. 
l%ie  first  and  ancient  purchasers  stand  in  the  following  order 

Henry  Uxley.  John  Dean,  William  Hailstone^  Francis  Street, 

Richard  Wilhams,  John  Strong,  William  Parker,  HughJElossiter, 

Joseph  Wilson,  Hcniy  Andrewi,  John  Parker,  John  Gilbert, 

Benjamin  Wilson,  Thomas  Cooke,  John  Richmond,  Thomas  Gilbert,. 

William  Cor,  John  Smith,  William  HoUoway,  Robert  Hobell, 

Q«orge  Hail,  Mr.  Thomas  Farwdl,  The  Wid.  Randall,  Richard  Burt, 

David  Corwithy,  Edward  Case,  Francis  Doty,  Jolm  Crossman, 

Mr.  William  Pool,  John  Eingsley,  WiHiam  Dunn,  John  Luther, 

George  Maey,  Richard  PauU,  William  Scadding,  John  Drake, 

William  Harvey,  Richard  Smith,  John  Bryant,  Mr.  John  Brown. 

Hezekiah  Hoar,    *  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  Anthony  Slociun, 

Walter  Bean,  William  Phillips,  Jc^m  GengiUe, 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Plain  Dealing  or  Newes  from  New 
England;"  written  by  Thomas  Lechfbrd  of  Clements  Inn,  Jan. 
17,  1641,  and  published  in  London,  1642,  the  writer,  speaking  of 
Tauntim,  sajrs — 

CohaniMt,  alias  Taonton,  is  in  Plymouth  patent.  There  is-  a  choreh  gathered  of 
late,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  of  the  church,  the  rest  excluded ;  Master  Hooke,  pastor ; 
BCaster  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hooke  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  one 
Master  Bishop^  a  school-masler,  and  one  Parker,  a  husbandman,  and  then  Master 
Hooke  joyned  m  ordaining  Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a  minister,  qpposed 
the  galherin^  of  the  church  there,  alleging  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  A^ranaa, 
all  men*8  children  that  were  of  baptized  parents,  and  so  Abraham*s  children,  ought  to 
be  baptized ;  and  spoke  so  in  pubhque,  or  to  that  effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbance, 
and  the  ministers  spake  to  the  magistrate  to  ord«r  him ;  the  Inagistrate  commanded 
the  constable,  who- dragged  Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He  was  forced  to 
go  away  firom  thence  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Rev.  William  Hooke,  who  must  be  considered  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Taunton  church,  was  born  about  the  year  1600.  He  married 
the  sister  of  EMlward  Whalley,  a  major  general  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  one  of  the  regioideSf  so  called,  from  being  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death.  Mr.  Hooke  left  Taunton 
about  1640,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Con.,  from  whence  in 
1656  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  received  in  the  family  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  domestic  chaplain.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
and  died  in  London,  in  1677. 

Taunton  is  a  shire  town;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  on  Taunton  river.  This  place  has  great  water 
power  by  the  junction  of  Canoe  and  Rumford  rivers  with  the 
Taunton,  and  is  well  improved  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  about  30  sail  of  coasters  of  consideraWe  burthen  which 
ply  between  this  place  and  the  neighboring  ports.  A  branch  of 
th6  Boston  and  .Providence  railroad  is  extended  to  this  place. 
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There  are  8  churches :  4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  The  center  of  the  main  village  is  oma-^ 
mented  with  an  enclosed  green  with  shade-trees,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  situated  the  court-house  and  other  handsome  buildings. 
There  arei(3  banks,  the  "Taunton  Bank,''  with  a  capital  of  $260,- 
000,  the  ''  Bristol  County  Bank,"  capital  $100,000,  and  the 
"Cohannet  Bank,"  capital  $100,000.  There  are  two  insurance 
companies.  This  place  is  32  miles  from  Boston,  20  from  Provi- 
dence, and  32  from  Newport,  R,  I.  Population  of  the  town,  7,647. 
In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  published  in  1837,  it  is  stated 
there  were  8  cotton  mills ;  3,043,887  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured:  males  employed,  124;  females,  468.  One  print 
works,  which  printed  5,869,860  yards  of  cloth  ;  males  employed, 
250;  females,  40;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  Seven  millions  and 
one  hundred  thousand  of  bricks  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$28,000 ;  ninety-five  hands  employed.  Forty  thousand  straw 
bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $62,000.  Three  nail  fac- 
tories, which  manufactured  256  tons,  valued  at  $60,500.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace,  which  made  2,000  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued 
at  $200,000;  one  forge,  which  manufactured  400  tons  of  bay  iron, 
valued  at  $35,000.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  other  artiolef 
manufactured,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  hats,  &c. 


Monument  of  Miss  Pool,  TaufUon  Cemetery. 

A  cemetery  has  been  recently  laid  out  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  main  village  of  Taunton,  (called  Mount  Pleasant  Ceme- 
tery,) upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  ground  is  well  calculated  for  this  object,  being  agree- 
ably diversified  with  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  soil  is 
superior  to  that  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  engraving  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  monument  of  Miss  Pool,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery.     The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monument. 

The  Females  of  Taunton  have  erected  this  monument  in  honor  oC  EusAikTM  Poozt 
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ftmndress  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  in  1637.    Bom  before  the  setflement  of  Amerkay 
in  Engluid,  1589,  died  at  Taunton,  May  21, 1654. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet  containing 
Mr.  Conant's  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Bristol,  an  Afidcan  hoy, 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  McKinstry.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
some  accounts  say  that  this  boy  had  been  informed,  that  if  he 
would  kill  some  one,  and  run  away,  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

The  bloody  murder  of  Miss  Elizabeth  McKinstry,  on  June  the  4th,  1763,  whieh 
gave  occasion  for  the  preaching  of  the  foregoing  discourse,  may  Truly  be  placed 
among  the  astonishing  Events  of  Providence  and  the  alarming  Frailties  oi  human 
nature.  One  cannot  call  to  mind  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  tragic  scene 
without  the  deepest  Emotions  of  Horror,  Pity  and  Indignation. 

The  Negro  Boy  who  perpetrated  this  lamentable  crime  was  bom  in  Africa,  and  at 
tiie  age  of  about  eight  years  was  brought  to  New  England,  where  he  lived  about  five 
years  in  the  same  family  with  Miss  McKinstry,  at  Windsor.  His  master  then  d^ing. 
ne  was  purchased  by  her  brother.  Dr.  McKinstry,  of  Taunton,  where  he  had  livwl 
three  years  when  the  murder  was  committed,  the  deceased  having  been  sdso  aboat 
two  years  in  the  same  family ;  so  that  from  his  childhood  Teicepting  one  year)  he  had 
lived  in  the  same  Family  with  her,  and  during  this  time  ne  was  treated  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  Instruction  that  could  be  desired.  He  always  appeared  happy  in  his 
situation}  and  showed  an  uncommon  Readiness  to  do  his  business  and  Faithtulness  to 
perform  what  he  undertook,  without  the  least  appearance  of  Sullenness  or  Malice. 
After  he  had  the  fact  he  rode  to  Newport,  never  showing  the  least  concern  till  he  was 
apprehended ;  he  then  made  some  artful  excuses,  till  he  had  been  committed  about 
twelve  hours,  when  he  confessed  the  whole  fact ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  "  that 
early  in  the  morning,  Miss  McKinstry,  a  little  Girl,  and  himself,  being  the  only  per- 
sons of  the  Family  that  were  up,  and  the  little  girl  being  gone  up  stairs,  as  Miss 
McKinstry  was  stooping  over  the  fire,  he  catched  up  a  Fiat  Iron  that  stood  on  Um 
hearth,  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  knocked  her  into  the  fire,  which  burnt  her  fare ; 
he  then  gave  her  another  Blow,  and  Immediately  dragged  her  down  the  cellar  stairs, 
where,  seeing  an  old  ax,  he  struck  her  with  it  on  the  head,  and  made  off  as  last  as  hm 
could.^' 

After  his  commitment  he  appeared  very  penitent,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
crime,  particularly  for  the  grief  he  had  brought  on  his  master's  Family,  in  speaking 
of  which  he  always  seemed  the  most  afi*ected.  He  declared  constantly,  during  the 
whale  of  his  imprisonment,  to  his  last  moments^  that  he  never  had  any  anger  against 
the  deceased,  nor  any  of  the  Family,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any  Treatment 
that  deserved  it ;  and  though  he  always  appeared  free  to  answer  any  Questions  that 
were  asked  him,  yet  he  never  gave  any  reason  for  committing  the  crime,  but  that  he 
was  prompted  to  it  by  a  Negro  Boy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  Threatened  to  kill  hum 
if  he  did  not  do  it.    This  he  persisted  in  to  his  dying  moment. 

At  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  showed  no  emotion  at  the  pronouncing  sentence 
of  Death,  nor  at  the  public  worship,  where  in  his  hearing  several  sermons  besides  this 
were  preached  on  the  occasion,  nor  even  at  the  execution.  This  would  naturally  be 
coiistnied  to  Stupidit3r  or  Sullenness,  had  not  his  discourse  plainly  shown  that  he  had 
a  true  sense  of  his  Crime  and  right  notions  of  a  future  state. 

At  the  Gailows  he  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Spectators,  particularly  to  those  of  his 
own  color,  which  for  Substance  was  pertinent  and  important.  He  expressed  great  • 
concern  for  his  master's  Family,  was  very  particular  in  thanking  every  Body  that  had 
taken  notice  of  him  while  in  Prison ;  he  acknowledged  his  condemnation  just ;  he  ex> 
pressed  his  sense  of  his  guilt  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  forgiveness  and  future  happiness 
through  the  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  then,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  dis- 
tinctly, he  was  turned  off.  The  deceased,  who  was  the  unhappy  object  of  this  unac- 
countable Malice,  was  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  McKinstry,  late  of  Windsor, 
a  young  Lady  of  cheerful  disposition,  an  even,  generous  temper,  and  every  way  of  a 
worthy  character.  After  tarrying  with  her  Brother,  she  was  preparing  to  return  to 
her  Mother  at  Windsor,  when,  in  a  moment  that  she  thought  not  of,  she  was  hurried 
in  this  cruel  manner  to  her  long  home. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  burying-ground. 
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Here  rest  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  native  of  old  England  of  good  Fam- 
ily.  Friends  Ac  prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  enjoy  the 
Religion  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A  great  proprietor  of  the  town- 
ship of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of  its  settlement  and  its  incorporation,  A.  D.  1639, 
about  which  time  she  settled  near  this  spot,  and  having  employed  the  qpportnnytys  of 
her  virgin  sfkte  in  Piety,  Liberality  of  manners,  died  May  21st,  A.  D.  1654,  aged  65, 
to  whose  memory  this  monument  is  gratefully  erected  by  her  next  of  kin  lohn  Borland, 
Esq.  A.  D.  1771. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  White,  Esq.  Colonel  of  a  foot  Regiment  of  Militia, 
Barrister  at  Law  and  member  of  the  Hon.  his  Majesty's  Council,  who  oAen  having 
been  delegated  to  the  offices  of  Government,  faithfully  served  bis  God,  his  king  and  his 
coantry,  and  exhibiting  through  an  unspotted  course  of  life,  the  virtues  of  the  Patriot, 
Friend  and  Christian,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  March  XX,  MDCCX^XIX,  in  the  LIX  year 
of  his  age. 

This  humble  stone,  small  tribute  of  their  praise 
Lamented  shade !  thy  weeping  offspring  raise ! 
O  while  their  footsteps  haunt  y«  hallow'd  shrine, 
May  each  fair  Branch  shoot  fertile  as  ye  vine ; 
Not  with  thy  Dust  be  here  thy  virtue's  tomb 
But  brightening  still  each  Grace  transplanted  bloom, 
Sire,  Sons  and  Daughters  shall  a  like  renown ; 
Applauding  angels !  a  celestial  crown ! 

Parentibus  optimus  boie  merentibus.* 
Zephaniah  Leonard,  Esq.  who  died  April  the  23d,  A.  D.  1766,  in  the  63d  year  of  hil 
age,  dc  Hannah,  his  wife,  who  died  the  same  day,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age. 
To  dust  and  silence  so  much  worth  consigned. 
Sheds  a  sad  gloom  o'er  vanities  behind. 
Such  our  pursuits  ?  proud  mortals  vainly  soar. 
See  here,  the  wise,  the  virtuous  are  no  more. 
How  mean  Ambition !  how  completely  hate ; 
How  dim  the  tinsel  glories  of  the  Great ! 
#  •  *  •  * 

&  Death  Ac  hovering  darkness  hide  us  all. 

Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  B-on^^-  Seth  Padelford,  Esq.,  who  deceased  Jannaiy 
7th.  1810,  aged  58  years  and  1  month.  For  he  was  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  pnuse, 
ana  strenuous  to  transcribe  in  human  life  Thb  Miitd  Almiohtt. 


Robert  Treat  PainCj  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  this 
town,  December  9th,  1773.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
his  eighth  year  his  father  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1792,  with  a  high  reputation  for  genius.  He  was 
soon  after  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  but  left 
it  for  literary  occupations,  and  published  several  poems  and  ora^- 
tions,  which  at  the  time  were  highly  popular.  In  1802,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  but  failed  of  success  for  want  of  appli- 
cation ;  and  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  !ife  in  poverty.  He 
died  Nov.  13th,  1811,  aged  38.  His  national  song,  Adams  and 
Liberty,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  first  stanza. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fbught 
For  those  rights,  which  unstained  from  your  sires  had  descended, 

May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  bought, 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers  defended. 


•  A  worthy  son  of  worthy  parents. 
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'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peace 

May  your  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece  j 
And  ne'er  shalJ  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
WMle  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  waves. 


WESTPORT, 


This  town,  previous  to  its  incorporation  in  1787,  was  a  part  of 
Dartmouth.  There  are  two  small  villages  in  the  town,  one  at  the 
head  of  East  river,  the  other  at  Westport  Point.  The  people  are 
much  divided  in  religious  sentiments.  There  are  5  meeting-houses : 
2  for  Friends,  2  for  Baptists,  and  1  for  Methodists.  There  is  also 
a  small  society  of  Congregationalists.  The  village  at  the  head  of 
East  or  Nochcumck  river  is  about  8  miles  from  New  Bedford,  8 
from  Fall  River,  and  21  from  Newport.  Formerly  considerable 
quantities  of  timber  were  obtained  in  this  town.  The  whale  fish- 
ery is  now  an  important  branch  of  business ;  eight  whaling  ves- 
sels now  go  out  from  Westport  Point.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  in 
&is  town,  having  3,072  spindles,  which  in  1837  consumed  300,000 
lbs.  of  cotton ;  270,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  were  manufactured,  the 
Talue  of  which  was  f  67,500. 
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This  county  is  formed  of  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Chappequiddick,  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Neman's  Land.  The  last- 
mentioned  island  i$  the  southern  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 
These  islands  lie  off  south  of  Barnstable  county  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  contain  about  120  square  miles.  The  principal  island, 
Manila's  Vineyard,  is  19  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  10  miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  2  miles : 
it«  mean  breadth  may  be  about  5  miles.  Its  usual  Indian  name 
was  Capawock,  though  sometimes  called  Nope.  (It  is  believed 
that  Nope  was  more  properly  the  name  of  Gay  Head.)  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level  land ;  though  in  the 
western  part  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  which  begins  a  mil^  west  of 
Lambert's  Cove,  where  they  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  vide,  and 
running  in  a  chain  parallel  with  the  sound,  rise  to  the  height  of 
250  feet,  expand  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  terminate  at 
Gay  Head.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  in  1602.  He  landed  at  Noman's  Land,  which  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  passed  round  Gay  Head,  which  he  named 
Dover  Cliff,  anchored  in  Vineyard  soimJ,  and  landed  on  Catta- 
hunk,  which  he  named  Elizabeth  Island,  in  honor  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. Here  he  concluded  to  begin  a  plantation,  and  accordingly 
chose  a  site  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Here,  on  the  north  side, 
it  a  small  pond  of  fresh  water,  two  miles  in  circmnference ;  in  the 
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middle  of  its  breadth,  near  the  west  end,  is  a  small  rocky  islet 
This  they  fortified,  and  upon  it  erected  a  storehouse.*  While  the 
men  were  occupied  in  this  work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his 
vessel,  went  on  shore,  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives,  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  returned  to  the  island. 
Oae  of  these  rivers  was  that  on  the  banks  of  which  New  Bedford 
is  now  built.  This  storehouse  was  the  first  house  built  by  the 
English  on  the  New  England  shores.  When  Gosnold  was  prepare* 
ing  to  leave,  discontent  arose  among  those  who  were  to  have 
remained,  so  that  the  design  of  a  settlement  was  relinquished,  and 
the  whole  oompany  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  in  June, 
Martin  Pring  entered  the  harbor  of  Edgartown,  which  he  called 
Whitson's  Bay,  and  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  Chappequiddick 
neck,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Aldworth.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  sailed  for  England. 
In  1619,  Oapt  Thomas  Dermer  TaUded  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
was  attackol  by  the  natives.  He  and  his  companions  gallantly 
def^ided  themselves  with  their  swords,  and  escaped.  Several 
Indians  were  killed  in  the  fray. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  New  England  governments.  William, 
Earl  of  Sterling,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, laid  claim  to  all  the  islands  between  Gape  God  and  Hudson's 
river.  James  Forcett,  agent  for  the  earl,  in  Oct.  1641,  granted  to 
Thcwnas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas  Mayhew  his  son, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  with 
the  same  powers  of  government  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
possessed  by  charter.  The  elder  Thomas  Mayhew  had  been  a 
merchant  at  Southampton,  in  England,  and  when  he  first  came  to 
America  he  followed  the  same  employment.  The  next  year  after 
he  obtained  the  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  sent  his  son  and 
several  other  persons  to  begin  a  plantation,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Edgartown.  The  father  himself  soon  followed,  and 
became  the  governor  of  the  colony.  In  1644,  by  an  act  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Golonies  of  New  Engl&nd,  probably 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
received  from  his  brother,  Gharles  II.,  a  grant  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  of  Henry,  grand- 
son and  heir  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  previously  resigned 
and  assigned  them  to  the  duke.  In  consequence,  these  islands 
became  a  part  of  New  York,  but  were  left  mostly  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  It  was  while  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth  Islands 
were  connected  with  New  York  that,  with  Nantucket,  they 
were  made  a  county  by  the  name  of  Dukes  Gounty .     By  the  char- 

•  The  eellar  of  (Josnold's  storehouse  is  yet  to  be  seen,  the  stones  of  which  vere  taken 
from  the  neighboring  beach;  the  rocks  of  the  islet  being  less  movable  and  Ifing  in 
ledges.  This  place  is  what  Josselyn  and  other  old  authors  call  "  old  Plymouth  planta- 
'liw,  began  in  1602.'' 
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ter  of  William  and  Mary,  which  arrived  in  1692,  these  islands 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1695,  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land, 
were  separated  by  the  legislature  from  Nantucket,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct county.  These  islands  suffered  much  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  vessels  of  the  inhabitants  were  all  taken  and  destroyed, 
the  young  men  were  captured,  and  many  of  them  died  on  board 
prison  ships.  They  lost  most  of  their  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
were  taken  oflf  by  the  enemy.  In  the  last  war  with  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  from  their  exposed  situation,  were 
obliged  to  remain  neutral.  In  this  county  there  are  3  towns,  viz. 
Chilmark,  Edgartown,  and  Tisbury. 


CHILMARK. 


This  township  comprehends  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Neman's  Land,  The  territory  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  is  10  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Indian  name  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  Nash- 
ou-oh-ka-muck,  and  it  was  the  last  settled  by  the  English.  There 
was,  however,  a  village  here  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Whilst  it  was  under  the  government  of  New  York,  it  was 
called  the  manor  of  Tisbury,  but  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Chilmark  as  long  ago  as  1698.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  1705,  and  in  1707  it  first  sent  a  representative  to  the  general 
court.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears  in 
1714 

The  first  minister  in  Chilmark  was  Rev.  Ralph  Thacher ;  the 
time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown.  He  was  dismissed  at  his 
request  in  1714.  In  1715  William  Holmes  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  man  of  worth,  and  died  in  the  ministry.  In  1746,  Andrew 
Boardman  was  ordained ;  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1777.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Smith,  ordained  in  1788,  dismissed  in 
1827.  Here  are  2  meeting-houses,  1  Congregational,  1  Methodist. 
Distance  12  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Edgartown,  and  92  southerly 
from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
other  towns  in  the  county.  The  northern  and  western  part  is 
tmeven,  having  many  hills,  which  afibrd  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  ocean,  the  sound,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  the  shore  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  country  beyond  the  islands.  The  scene  is  enlivened 
by  vessels  which  are  continually  passing.  There  are  several 
pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  between  the  hills,  about  2  miles  from 
the  sound,  some  of  which  afford  iron  ore.  Considerable  quantities 
of  this  ore  have  been  exported  to  the  forges  on  the  main.  Deli- 
vered at  the  sound  it  is  worth  about  2  dollars  per  ton.  The  stones 
and  rocks  which  lie  on  these  hills  are  granite ;  many  of  them  are 
large,  and  some  of  singular  shapes.    Several  at  a  distance  might 
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be  mistaken  for  houses.  One  has  a  roof  like  a  bam,  another  vi 
almost  a  perfect  cone,  and  is  called  the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  others 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl.  The  soil  is  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  sand,  the  clay  predominating.  There  are  several 
plains  which  are  sandy.  Both  the  clayey  and  sandy  places  are 
stony.  The  land,  properly  manured,  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
com,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  is  more  grass  land  in  this 
town  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  There  are  but  a  few  brooks, 
and  those  small.  Swamps  are  more  numerous,  lying  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township,  but  arc  not  very  extensive.  Several 
of  them  have  been  cleared  and  converted  into  meadows.  The  best 
land  in  the  island  is  at  Gay  Head,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  number  of  ponds  in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Chilmark  Great  Pond,  which  consists  of  two  parts  connected  by 
an  artificial  creek,  the  length  of  which  is  2  miles,  east  and  west. 
There  is  a  small  pond  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  township, 
covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  situated  on  land  70  feet 
above  high  water.     It  is  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  yet 


Lighthouse  at  Gay  Head,  Chilmark,  Martha^ s  Vineyard. 


been  found.  Most  of  the  shore  bordering  this  township  is  formed 
of  cliffs  of  clay,  of  blue  and  red  colors,  disposed  in  layers.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  town  and  island,  is  a  peninsula  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
2,400  acres,  the  north-west  point  of  which  is  Gay  Head,  about  100 
feet  in  height.  This  cliff  is  composed  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  black,  and  white ;  and  to  those  who  are 
on  board  a  vessel  sailing  near  the  shore,  especially  after  a  rain, 
and  when  the  sim  shines  on  it,  it  is  a  brilliant  and  beautiftil  object; 
hence  it  derived  the  name  of  Gay  Head.  A  lighthouse  which 
stands  on  it  elevates  a  light  50  feet  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

At  Gay  Heaxl  is  the  Devil's  Den,  which,  not\ialhstanding  the  terror  of  its  name,  has 
nothing  formidable  in  its  appearance.    It  is  a  depression  in  the  hill  in  the  form  ot  a 
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bowl,  except  that  it  is  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  through  which  it  is  not  diffienlt  to 
descend  to  the  strand.  It  is  about  400  yards  around,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  it  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  it  might  be  called  a  crater.  In  this  cavity,  according  to  an  Indian 
traditionary  fable,  many  years  before  the  English  came  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  gwoltf 
or  tutelar  deity,  named  Maushope,  resided.  Here  he  broiled  the  whale  on  a  fire  made 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  he  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  Though  a  malignant  spirit  has  now 
taken  possession  of  his  den,  yet  the  first  occupier  was  a  benevolent  being,  and  he  kindly 
supplied  the  Indians  with  whales  and  other  fish.  After  separating  Noman's  Land  firom 
Gay  Head,  metamorphosing  his  children  into  fishes,  and  throwing  his  wife  on  Saconel 
Point,  where  she  still  remains  a  misshapen  rock,  he  went  away,  nobody  knew  whitherj 
Perhaps  the  report  that  volcanic  flames  have  been  seen  to  ascend  from  the  Devil's  Den 
is  as  uibulous  as  the  story  of  Maushope,  as  they  have  never  been  observed  by  any  of 
the  well-informed  inhabitants.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  above  story  of  the  giant 
might  have  originated  by  the  Indians  finding  fossil  skeletons  of  large  marine  animals 
at  that  place,  and  from  supposing  the  lignite  which  there  abound  to  be  the  remains  of 
his  fires. 

From  Gay  Head  across  to  Cattahunk,  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks 
extends,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  Indians  had  the  following  tradition.  The 
same  famous  giant  Maushope  undertook'  to  build  a  bridge  or  cause* 
way  there,  and  had  thrown  in  the  rocks  and  a  shoefiHl  of  «arth, 
which  he  scraped  out  from  the  DeviFs  Den,  but,  one  day,  while 
working  in  the  water,  a  crab  bit  his  toe,  which  so  vexed  him  that 
he  abandoned  his  project. 

Gay  Head  is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  own  there  2,400  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  under  good 
improvement.  Their  dwelHng-houses,  upwards  of  35,  are  mostly 
one  story,  and  are  comfortably  built  The  number  of  their  popu- 
lation is  235.  Their  church,  which  at  present  is  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  148  years  old,  since  the  organization,  and  now 
consists  of  47  communicants.  Their  present  minister  is  Rev. 
Joseph  Amos,  an  Indian,  of  Marshpee,  entirely  blind,  but  a  preach^ 
er  of  considerable  ingenuity.  Within  a  few  years  the  condition  of 
these  people  has  much  improved  in  point  of  temperance  and  gene- 
ral moral  reformation.  In  this  good  cause,  Simon  Johnson,  and 
Zacheus  Hauwassowee  are  actively  engaged. 

The  Elizabeth  Islands  are  separated  from  Martha's  Vinejratd  by 
the  sound,  and  from  Falmouth  by  a  strait  called  Wood's  Hole. 
Beginning  north-east,  the  first  island  is  Nannamesset,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  3  families,  and  has  salt-works.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
island  is  a  high  hill  called  Moimt  Sod.  The  next  island,  Onka- 
tomka,  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Between  Nannamesset  and  Nashawn,  toward;s  the  sound, 
are  two  small  islands,  called  the  Ram  Islands.  South-west  from 
Nannamesset,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Gut,  is  Nashawn,  This 
island  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  is  a  sandy  loam  and  good,  in  the 
western  part  light  and  inferior.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  island  is 
in  wood  and  swamps.  At  half  a  mile  distance,  north  of  Nashawn, 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  are  3  small  islands,  called  Wepecket  Islands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  West 
of  Nashawn,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  called  Kobinson's 
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IMe,  w  Paaque  Island,  whidh  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long. 
The  soil  is  light,  and  more  stony  than  the  other  Elizabeth  Islands. 
8oillh**ve8t  fiom  Pasqiie,  and  separated  from  it  by  Quick's  Hole,  in 
NaflhawennOf- three  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  Cattaiiunk  lies  west  of  Nashawenna,  from  which  it 
b" 'Separate  by  a  ^oal,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
tkroe  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  soil  is  rich  and  sood.  North 
of  Oattabunk  is  Penequese,  which  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  longi 
and  half  a  mite  broad.  Three  quc^rters  of  a  mile  east  of  Pene« 
croese  is  Gull  Island,  which  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  £ltsabe1fa  Islands  are  stony,  but  the  soil  is  mostly  good. 
Cattle  are  kept  on  all  the  islands,  but  they  are  the  most  notra  for 
tlieir  sheep,  which  are  larger  and  produce  finer  fleeces  than  those 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Neman's  Lemd  belongs  to  Chilmark,  and 
is  situated  4  miles  from  Squibnocket  Point,  and  six  and  a  half  from 
Gay  Head.  This  island  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
'three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  land  is  composed  of  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  of  several  small  swamps.  There  are  no 
trees,  but  there  are  biYshes  in  the  swamps,  and  in  some  of  them 
Ihere  is  peat.  Tlie  soil  of  the  upland  is  warm,  and  in  general 
gtivelly.  The  island  is  mostly  used  for  the  feeding  of  sheep. 
ThcA^re  two'4weIIiflf4iott86S,  and  froih  1£^'  toSO  huts,  which 
shelter  the  pilpts,  who  go  to  tfie  IslaDdi  |tfinclpally  in  the  winter, 
to  look  out  for  vessels  which  are  comiag  on  the  coast. 
*  The aumber  of  sheep  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  in  1837,  was  6.47D| 
^  whic^  1,60Q  were  merinos;  the  average  weight  of  each  fleece 
2  lbs»;  value  of  wool  produced,  $6,180.    Population  of  the  town. 
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This  to¥m  lies  on  the  eastern  part  of  Martha's  Yineyard^  and  is 
#  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  Chappequiddkk 
isfand,  which  belongs  to  the  town.  This  place  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Oldtown.  It  is  usually  said  to  have  been  first  settled 
by  'nK>mas  Mayhew  and  his  company,  in  1642;  but  it  appears 
there  were  10  or  12  English  families  settled  at  Edgartown  before 
Mayhew  went  on  to  the  island.  These  families  nrst  landed  at 
Pease  Point,  which  is  a  part  of  Starbuck  Neck.  The  ship  in 
which  they  came  was  bound  to  Virginia,  but  fell  by  accident  into 
tfiis  port,  and,  being  short  of  provisions,  these  families  preferred 
remaining  and  taking  their  chance  with  the  Indians,  to  oroceeding 
on  the  voyage.  Four  of  their  names  have  been  handed  down  to 
us :  Pease,  Vincent,  Norton,  and  Trapp,  the  three  former  of  whidi 
still  remain  on  the  island.  They  landed  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  suppli^  during  the  first  winter  with  fish  and  corn  bv  the  na* 
tives.  Mayhew  and  his  associates  united  with  them,  ana  laid  out 
the  land  into  42  shares.  There  ere  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  Mayhew  the  younger  had  been  on  the  island  some 
time  before  the  grant  was  obtained.     The  town  was  incorporated  in 
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1671,  while  under  the  government  of  New  York,  by  Francis  Love^ 
]ace,  then  governor  of  that  colony. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  1641,  and  Thomas  Mayhew 
ordained  pastor.  He  died  in  1657.  Thomas  Mayhew  the  father 
preached  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  the  EngUsh,  after  the  death 
of  his  son.  Jonathan  Dunham  was  ordained  in  1694.  Samuel 
Wiswall  was  ordained  in  1713.  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  John  Newman.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1758,  and  succeeded  by  Samuel  Kingsbury,  (from  Dedham,^ 
ordained  in  1761.  Mr.  Kingsbury  died  of  smalUpox  in  1778,  ana 
the  next  pastor,  Joseph  Thaxter,  was  ordained  in  1780,  aad  conti- 
nued in  that  office  till  his  death,  in  1827. 


Eastern  view  of  Edgartown. 

The  village  of  Edgartown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor,  91  miles  S.  E.  (/  Boston,  20  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Nan- 
tucket, 28  S.  E.  by  E.  of  New  Bedford,  20  S.  of  Falmouth,  495 
from  Washington.  It  is  a  county  town  and  port  of  entry.  Hero 
is  the  court-house,  and  3  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  annexed  engravings  are  different  views  of  the  village  of 
Edgartown.     The  above  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central 

I)art  of  the  place,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  island  of  Chappcquiddick, 
ying  eastward  of  the  town.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  water, 
in  a  northern  direction  from  the  place.  Eight  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery  from  this  town.     Population,  1,625. 

Oldtown  hsbrbor  is  the  strait  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The  outer 
harbor  extends  from  Cape  Poge  to  Starbuck's  Neck,  and  is  4  or  5 
fathoms  deep.  From  this  neck  the  harbor  winds  to  the  south,  and 
against  the  town  is  half  a  mile  wide.  This  harbor  is  safe  and 
excellent,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.    It 
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M  80  much  better  than  that  of  Nantucket,  that  the  whalemen  of 
tb&tr  island  come  to  this  place  to  take  in  their  water  and  fit  out 


Northern  view  of  Edgartonm. 

their  ships.  The  excellent  water  of  this  town  is  conveyed  to  them 
by  troughs  which  run  over  the  wharves,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
ships  lie,  and  by  hose  is  conveyed  into  the  casks  in  the  holds.  The 
head  of  Edgartown  harbor  is  Matakeeset  Bay,  which  communicates 
with  the  ocean  by  a  strait  called  Washqua  outlet,  50  rods  wide,  and 
from  4  to  10  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
mosdy  level.  A  plain  extends  from  Starbuck^s  Neck  8  rniles  west, 
and  is  from  6  to  6  miles  wide,  and  elevated  about  eighteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Round  Edgartown  harbor  there  are  a  few  ele- 
vated spots,  which  rise  from  60  to  75  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is 
an  elevation  of  land  in  this  town,  near  the  Tisbury  line,  of  120  feet, 
bn  which  is  situated  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  of  about  20  rods 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  5  or  6  feet  deep.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  be  dry ;  and  as  there  is  no  water,  either  salt 
or  fresh,  within  4  miles  of  it,  it  is  of  much  utility.  In  this  town 
there  is  no  stream  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  mill,  and  all  the 
grinding  of  corn  and  grain  is  done  by  windmills.  Salt  is  made 
here  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  water  is  raised  by  pumps 
worked  by  windmills,  and  is  led  along  by  troughs  to  the  cisterns 
or  vats,  which  are  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  in  which  it 
is  dried  down  by  the  sun.  The  domestic  manufaetur-e  of  wool  in 
this  town  is  of  considerable  importance.  Besides  flannels  and 
blankets,  many  thousand  pairs  of  stockings,  mittens,  and  caps  or 
wigs,  are  annually  made  and  sold.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are 
taken  in  abundance  in  the  harbor,  coves,  and  ponds  of  this  town. 
The  herring  fishery  has  become  very  profitable.  Edgartown  has 
at  present  7  whale  ships,  2  schooners,  and  8  or  10  sloops  and 
smacks. 

Chappequiddick  Island  lies  on  the  cast  side  of  Edgartown  harbor. 

and,  including  Cape  Poge,  is  6  miles  long  and  3  broad.     The  soil 

is  sandy,  but  is  thought  to  be  more  productive  than  the  opposite 

'  land  in  Edgartown.     There  is  some  wood  on  the  island,  which  is 

chiefly  oak  of  various  sorts.     The  east  and  north  parts  of  the  island 
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are  level,  but  the  west  part  rises  into  hills  60  feet  high.  Sampf 
son's  hill  m  the  center  is  100  feet  in  height.  Qb  this  isli^idiait 
about  60  families.  The  heads  of  several  of  these  families,  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  living  near  Washqua  Pwnt,  are  celebrated  as  bold 
and  skilful  pilots.  Ships  in  storms  often  get  ^thin  the  dangerous 
nps  iR^hich  lie  off  the  island,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  retreat 
These  inen  are  constantly  on  the  -watch  for  them.  The  sea  lolb 
like  moving  mountains  on  the  shore,  and  the  surf  breaks  in  a  ter- 
rible manner.  As  the  waves  retire,  five  or  six  of  them  lift  a  whale- 
boat  till  they  reach  the  surf,  and  then  jumn  into  it  with  ahnost  hi- 
credible  alacrity.  The  boa*  frequenlly  illla  with  water,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  return  to  the  land  to  bail  the  water  btrt;  fttiA  to  carry 
Ae  boat  down  again.  When  at  last  they  B^te  so  iortunale  aa  to 
float  on  the  surgd,  to  a  p^son  atandinff  on  the  shore,  they  aeem  to 
mount  up  to  the  sky,  and  then  auddealy  sink  into  (he  deep.  With 
hard  rowing  they  reach  the  ^hip,  which  oftentimes  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  7  or  8  miles.  They  come  the  messengers  of  safety,  for 
with  perfect  ease  they  carry  the  ship  into*  the  harbor  of  £dgar- 
towUi  where  it  is  secure  against  every  wind. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  Indians  were  very  nnmehiQs  in  this  tdfii,  jfeitiAlpb 
mora  80  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  Indians  of  MarttM*s  Vinkymn  weta 
hospitable,  and  more  tractable  than  those  on  the  main.  Governor  V»«hew  and-  his 
son,  as  soon  as  they  becmne  settled,  attempted  to  civUize  them  and  inlrodace  the  gpspti 
among  them^  and  their  success  surprised  and  delighted  the  pious  of  thtft  a|e.  T^b 
▼oonger  Mr.  Mayhew  labored  in  this  benerolent  work  with  Alieence  aad  rerrsr  «a 


his  deadi,  in  1657,  when  it  was  assumed  by  his  lather,  an^in  a  hw  yews  Ikj  hMt  «si^ 
•ad  it  was  earned  on  by  some  member  of  the  family  till  the  be^^uuns  of  the  nressat 
century.    Nearly  all  the  Indians  on  the  island  became  professed  Christians .    ^t  first 


they  were  called  catechumens,  but  were  formed  into  a  cfrardh  in  16S^,  and  ihmi  tfcil, 
iaother  church  arose  in  1670. 

The  English  found  most  essential  advantages  jfiom  the  ascendency  which  was  gained 
over  their  minds :  they  were  disarmed  of  their  rage,  they  were  made  frien&  and 
IhUow-sobjects.  in  Eing  Philip's  war,  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  main  "wttt  con- 
federated  agaia«t  the  English.  Alarm  and  terror  were  diffused  on  every  side^  bM  Qsff. 
Mayhew  was  so  well  saosfted  with  the  fidelity  of  these  Indians  that  he  emjiloyttdl  them 
as  a  guard,  toniahed  them  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  and  gave  them  mstructioiis 
how  to  conduct  themselves  for  the  common  safety  in  this  time  of  imminent  duiget. 
8o  faithful  were  they  that  they  not  otiij  rejected  the  strong  and  repeated  soKcitaitteiB 
of  the  natives  on  the  main  to  engage  in  hostilities,  but  when  any  landed  liom  .it»  91 
obedience  to  their  orders  which  had  been  given  them,  they  carried  them,  though  some- 
times their  near  relations,  to  the  governor,  to  attend  his  pleasure.  The  English,  con- 
vinced by  these  prooft  of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship,  took  no  c«re  ef  their  own 
defbnce,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Indians;  and  the  storm  of  war  which  raged  ott  the 
ecnttinent  was  not  sniTered  to  approach,  but  these  islands  enjoyed  the  calm  of  peaee. 
This  was  the  genuine  and  happy  effects  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  wisdom  and  of  the  introdile- 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indians. 


TISBURY. 


Tsfs  town  oomprehends  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  is  10 
miles  long  from  north  to  ^outh,  and  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  was 
incorporated  a  township  in  1671,  at  the  same  time  with  Edgartown, 
while  under  the  government  of  New  York.  As  an  acknowledff- 
mttt,  the  proprietors  were  to  pay  each  and  every  year  two  barrels 


TISBUltT. 


V»k 


«|.good  merchantable  codfiah,  |o  l>e.  4diver«d  ai  Fort  James^  iii 
New  York.  Beibre  its  iocorporatioii  U  was  knQwa  by  the  panie  of 
Middletowik  .... 

The  precis  time  whei^  the  Congr^atioual  duirch  was  organ* 
t9ed  is  not  knowot  •  Jotoi  Mayhew  began  to  preach  at  Tisbury  in 
1673,  but  was  not  ordained.  Josiah  Torrey  was  ordained  ju  1701 ; 
fifa^baiiiel  Hancock  in  1727  ^  George  Damon  in  176Q,  and  was  di»- 
^ajsaed  about  1779..  JLsa  JVtorse  was  installed  in  1784|  and  dis* 
missed  at  his  request,  in  1799.  }le  was  succeeded  in  ISOl  by 
Nymphas  Hatch*        »   .  ;    .         . . 

There  are  two  churches,  1  Congregationalist  and  1  Metbodist| 
situated  in  West  Tisbury,  8  miles  and  a  half  from  the  court-hous6 


"  IToriher»  i)iem  «l  Hoiw^s'  Hokj  East  Tiskmy. 

in  Ed^artown,  and  85  ^  S.  H  of  Boston.  At  Holmes'  Hole,  oa 
ikm^  north  side  of  the  island^  is  a  village,  consisting  «f  about  100 
dwelling-l|o»fies.  There  are  a  Metho4fist  and  a  &iptist  church  ; 
Ifae  last-^nentioned  was  built  in  1837.  A  few  houses  on  the  east 
chop  of  the  kafbor  fs^l  within  the  limits  of  Edgartown.  Holmeii' 
Hole  is  a  good  harbor.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  8  fathoms  to 
3 ;  the  bottc«n  good  holding  grbimd,  btuish  clay.  Several  excel- 
lent pilots  reside  near  the  harbor.  Wickataqtray  Pond  communi- 
cates with  Hohnes'  Hole  by  an  opening  which  is  only  4  rods  wide 
and  7  feet  deep  at  high  water.  It  is  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  wider  and  deeper,  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  harbor. 
The  pond  is  3  miles  in  length  and  1  mile  in  width,  and  in  several 
places  40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  situated  on  the  Edgartown  side  of 
the  harbor.  Newtown  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  Tisbury,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  has  a  natural  communication  with  the 
'  se^,  through  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  The  largest  brooks  in 
the  island  empty  into  the  head  of  this  pond,  not  more  than  100 
rods  apart,  one  running  from  the  west  and  on*e  from  the  north- 
west   A  small  brook  in  this  town  discharges  itself  into  Lam* 
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bert's  Core.  The  wells  in  this  town,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
inland,  are  not  deep,  the  water  in  them  being  on  a  level  with  the 
8ea.  The  common  depth  is  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  water  in 
them  is  soft  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  will  wash  as  well  as  rain 
water.  The  sandy  beaches  in  every  part  of  the  island  abound 
with  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  mostly  level  plains.  Around  Holmes^ 
Hole,  however,  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  a  range  of 
highland  runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  parallel  with  the 
sound.  Most  of  the  improved  land  in  this  township  is  good  and 
productive. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 

Essex  county,  the  north-eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  was 
incorporated  as  a  county  in  1643.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  long, 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide ;  and  is  more  densely  populated  than 
any  other  county  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive sea-coast,  the  line  of  which  is  very  uneven,  being  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors.  Much  of  the  shore  is 
rough  and  rocky,  but  it  has  here  and  there  a  sandy  beach.  There 
are  also  great  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  whidii  produce  large  quantities 
of  grass.  There  are  many  hills  in  the  coufity,  but  no  mountains. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  bard  to  cultivate,  but  is  made  produc- 
tive by  the  industry  of  the  farmers.  The  principal  river  in  the 
county  is  the  Merrimac,  which  rises  in  New  Hamp^ire;  it  passes 
throng  the  northern  section,  three  miles  south  <3i  tte  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  and,  awing  to  falls  and  rapids,  is  navigable  only  to 
Haverhill,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  is  in  this 
county  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  its  commerce  and  fisherieft 
are  very  extensive. .  The  manufactufe  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  othor 
articles,  ib  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  Courts  for  the 
county  are  held  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Ipswich.  Tlie  fel- 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  27  in  number. 


Amesbury^ 

Georgetown, 

Manchester, 

Salem, 

Andover, 

Gloucester, 

Marblehead, 

Salisbury, 

Beverly, 

Hamilton, 

Methuen, 

Saugus, 

Boxford, 

Haverhill, 

Middleton, 

Topsfield, 

Bradford, 

Ipswich, 

Newbury, 

Wenham, 

Danvers, 

Lynn, 

Newburyport, 

West  Newbury, 

Essex, 

Lynn  field, 

Rowley, 

In  1800  the  population  of  the  county  was  61,196 ;    in  1810  it 
was  71,888;  in  1820  it  was  74,655;  in  1830  it  was  82,887;   stfid* 
in  1837  it  was  93,689, 
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AMESBURY. 

Amssburt  was  formerly  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  under 
the  name  of  Scdiaburjf  New*  Ttfwn,  It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  and  in  the  first  records  of  the  town  it  is  writ- 
ten Ahnsbiiry.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1668.  It  is  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  West  Parish^  or  Jamaica,  the  Ferry,  and  Mills.  The  Ferry 
lies  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of 
Ptwwnr  river  with  the  Merrimac.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  ferry  which  was  established  between  this  part  of  the  town 
and  Newbury.  The  riv^  alters  its  course  at  this  point  from-  a 
north-east  to  a  south-west  direction^  This  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  and  many  large  ships  were  owned  in  the  place. 
Ship-buU4ing  was  also  canried  on  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  some  are  tstiQ  yearly  laimehed.  ^lad  and  salmon  wete 
taken  at  this  place ;  some  are  still  caught,  but  they  are  becoming 
scs^rce.  The  JvliUs  are  situated  at  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
town^  around  the  tower  falls  of  the  Powow,  Jforming  a  continuous 
setttement  with  the  north-western  village  of  Salisbury,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Powow.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  2  rods, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges.  There  are  5  dams  at  the 
Mills  within  a  space  of  50  rods ;  the  aggregate  fall  of  water  is 
70  jEieet  The  stream  is  rapid,  especially  in  freshet  times,  when  its 
descent  over  the  falls  presents  a  beautiful  scene.  The  stream  is 
seldom  exhausted ;  when  so,  KimbalFs  Pond  has  been  dammed 
up,  and  c<niverted  into  a  reservoir.  The  canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  pond  and  river  is  nearly  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  in  length.  It  has  been  made  more  than  a  century.  A  part 
of  it  forms  a  timnel  under  a  high  hill,  which  is  considered  quite  a 
cariosity.  Water  power  in  this  place  was  applied  to  machinery  at 
an  early  date.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  there  was  a  smelting- 
fumace,  and  much  business  carried  on  in  the  making  of  various 
kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  Jacob  Perkins^  machine 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails,  which  was  invented  about  17%,  was 
first  used  in  this  village.  The  town  is  hilly,  and  much  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  of  a  picturesque  character.  Whittier,  Beiur, 
and  the  Pond  hills,  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  prospect  from 
them  is  very  extensive  and  romantic.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  «f 
an  average  quality  of  the  other  soil  in  the  county.  The  Amesbtiry 
Flannel  Manufaeturinff  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  have  two  large  factories  in  ope- 
ration, one  of  which  is  for  the  manufactory  of  flannels,  the  other 
for  satinets.  The  flannel  mills  have  made  annually  15,000  pieces 
of  flannels,  46  yards  each ;  the  satinet  mill,  5,000  pieces  ol  sati- 
^•net,  25  yards  each. 

The  following  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  what  is  called  the  MUb 
ViUage,  lying  in  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury.  For  manv 
purposes,  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Powow  (the  dividing  line) 
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act  together  as  one  town.  The  village,  in  both  towns,  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  2,500  inhabitanta  There  are  five  churches :  2 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  for  Friends,  and  1  Episcopal.  This 
place  is  5  miles  from  Newburyport,  12  from  HaTerhtU,  26  isom 
Poirtsmouth,  and  40  from  Boston.     Popnktioihof  ^h6  tews^^S^g?* 


South-east  view  of  MUls  Vitlage,  in  SaHsbwj  mid  Amoihirf. 


One  of  the  signers  of  the  Deelaration  of  Indepepdeace,  J^nak 
BarUeH^  was  a  native  of  this  town,  a»d  HMOiy  «f  his  kmdied  »tiU 
live  in  the  phice.  He  studied  medicine  in-liis  native,  i^ace^  .mmI 
removed  to  New  Hampshire,  of  which  state  he  held  itue  o^e4tf 
governor  for  a  number  of  years.     He  died  in  1793. 

The  first  church  organised  was  located  at  the  Ferry.  ^  The  firsi 
pastor,  settled  in  1672,  wsus  Thomas  Wells,  who  died  1734,  aged 
87.  The  second  pastor  was  the  Bev.  Edmund  Maich,  ^f  Diev- 
bury,  who  was  settled  here  in  1728.  He  was  svicceeded  by  £#r» 
Elisha  Odin,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  was  settled  in  1744,  andJieii 
in  1752.  His  successor  was  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  Rewley,  whe 
was  settled  in  1754,  and  died  m  1793.  The  fifth  paetoi  was  Ben- 
jamin Bell,  settled  in  1784,  and  resigned  in  1790^  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  Hull  in  1799,  who  resign^  in  18il.  The  second  Con- 
gregational church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was  oif;anized  ia 
1726.  The  Congregational  society  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
was  organized  in  1831.  The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  at  the 
Mills  village.  In  Mr.  NewhalFs  Essex  Memorial^  it  is  stated, 
*<  Most  of  the  people  of  Amesbury  belong  to  the  productive  class; 
very  few  are  raised  above  the  necessity  for  personal  exertioa. 
All  are  active  and  industrious,  readily  find  employment,  and  com- 
mand good  wages.  They  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  There  has  not  been,  for  several  yearsf 
and  is  not  now,  a  single  licensed  grocer  in  town."  According  to 
the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837,  there  were  in 
the  limits  of  this  town  3  woollen  mills,  having  27  sets  of  machj- 
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Bory;  1,100,000  yards  of  flannel  were  manufactured,  and  150,000 
yards  of  satinet ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $425,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 118;  females,  125;  capital  invested,  $250,000.  In  the 
Bsanufacture  of  chaises,  &c.,  128  hands  were  employed,  and  in  the 
manu£9icture  of  shoes  and  boots,  84  persons. 


ANDOVER. 


The  exact  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cochichewick^  now  Ando- 
Ter,  or  when  the  town  was  first  purchased  of  the  Indians,  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  The  land  was  bought  of  CiUshamache^  the 
sagamore  oi  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  behalf  of  tfie 
inhabitants  of  Cochichewick.  The  amount  paid  was  £6  and  a 
coat  Mr.  Edmund  Faulkner  might  have  assisted  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  as  tliere  is  a  tradition  that  he  purchased  the  town  for  the 
settlers.  In  1646,  the  court  confirmed  this  purchase  and  grant, 
and  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Andover,  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  planters  came  from  Andover,  in  Hampshire, 
England.  The  settlers  bought  the  land  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  received  as  commoners  or  proprietors ;  and,  accordmg  to  a 
vote  of  the  town,  all  householders  were  considered  as  proprietors 
and  voters.  The  first  divisions  were  small  lots,  few  exceeding  ten 
acres.  The  farms  were  rendered  inconvenient,  from  the  fact  that 
plough  land  was  granted  at  a  distance,  in  small  parcels,  on  the 
plains;  the  same  also  with  swamps  and  meadow-land,  wood- 
tand,  &c.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is  felt  to  this  day.  There 
is  much  obscurity  about  certain  transactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  records  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  land 
was  first  settled  near  Cochichewick  brook,  and  upon  the  Shawshin* 
Various  parts  of  the  town  were  soon  occupied  by  settlers.  The 
chief  settlement  was  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
meeting-house  and  Cochichewick  brook,  and  was  called  the  town. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  England ;  the  names  of  the 
following  were  taken  from  the  town  records.  They  were  written 
in  an  ancient  hand,  without  date,  but  probably  most  of  the  first 
settlers  were  living  when  they  were  written.  "  The  names  of  all 
the  householders  in  order  as  they  came  to  town :  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
Jchn  C^ood,  Joseph  Parker,  Richard  Barker,  John  Stevens, 
Nidiolas  Holt,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  John  Frye,  Edmund  Faulk- 
ner, Robert  Barnard,  Daniel  Poor,  Nathan  Parker,  Henry  Jaques, 
J<^n  Aslett,  Richard  Blake,  William  Ballard,  John  Lovejoy,  Tho- 
mas Poor,  George  Abbot,  John  Russ,  Andrew  Allen,  Andrew  Fos- 
ter, Thomas  Chandler."  Part  of  these  brought  families  with  them. 
The  rest  were  yoimg  unmarried  men.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
these  and  others  were  in  Andover  before  1644.  Many  followed 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  violence  done  by  the  Indians  took  place  April,  19, 1676. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Stevens,  not  far  from 
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Bod  well's  Ferry.  He  escaped  upon  his  horse  and  gave  thealanui 
The  Indians  pursued  their  way  along  the  mam  road,  v/ithout  doiiig 
any  mischief,  till  they  arrived  at  the  south  part  of  the  town;  there 
they  killed  Joseph  Abbot,  and  took  Timothy  Abbot,  both  son»  ef 
George  Abbot,  sen.  Joseph  was  strong  and  bold,  and  the  traditioa 
is  that  he  killed  one  or  more  of  them  before  he  was  slain :  he  was  in 
his  24th  year.  Timothy  was  in  his  13th  year :  after  being  kept  seve- 
ral  months,  he  was  brought  back  by  a  squaw  who  was  friendly  to 
the  family.  At  the  same  time,  they  burnt  Mr.  Faulkner's  house, 
wounded  Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse.  They  killed  some 
cattle,  but  only  had  time  to  cut  out  their  tongues,  as  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  people  in  the  garrison.  A  few  months  after,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  surprised  and  captured  Mr.  Haggett  and  two 
of  his  sons.  The  10th  of  July,  1671,  John  Parker,  James  Parker, 
John  Phelps,  and  Daniel  Blackhead,  were  surprised  and  slain  at 
BlackToint,  in  Scarborough,  Another  wur  with  the  Indians  oom- 
meneed  in  1688.  Andover  suffered  more  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding war.  In  August,  1689,  John  and  Andrew  Peters  wetm 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  same  year,  Lieut.  John  Stevens,  Bea- 
jamin  Lovejoy,  Eleazer  Streaton,  and  Robert  Russell,  died  in  thA 
war  at  the  eastward.     In  August,  1696,  two  others  were  slain. 

The  greatest  distress  which  the  Andover  people  ever  suffered  from 
the  Indians  was  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1698.  A  company  of  30 
or  40  Indians  surprised  the  town,  slew  5  persons,  burnt  2  houses 
and  2  bams,  with  the  cattle  in  them,  with  other  damage.  The 
names  of  the  persons  killed  were  Simon  Wade,  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Penelope  Johnson,  Capt.  Pascoe  Chubb,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Faulkner.  Two  years  before,  Chubb  haa 
been  captain  at  Pemaquid  fort,  when  he  treacherously  murdered 
two  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  which  had  greatly  enraged  them.  HIb 
death  caused  them  as  much  joy  as  the  taking  of  the  whole  town. 
Col.  Dudley  Bradstreet  and  his  family  they  took,  and  carried  them 
about  50  rods  from  his  house ;  they  then  halted  and  dismissed  their 
prisoners,  without  offering  them  the  least  injury.  The  tradition  ia, 
that  one  Watemummon,  an  Indian  who  lived  at  Newbury,  having  a 
particular  regard  for  Col.  Bradstreet,  offered  to  conduct  the  Indians 
to  his  house,  on  condition  that  tliey  should  not  kill  nor  capture  any 
of  the  family.  They  took  Abiel  Stevens,  a  lad,  who  pretended  to  be 
lame,  and  kept  behind.  The  Indians  hurried,  expecting  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  turned  back,  and  made  his  escape,  though  fired  upon 
by  the  Indian  who  took  him.  In  consequence  of  the  snow  being 
deep,  the  inhabitants  having  no  snow-shoes,  the  Indians  were  not 

Eursued.  Assacumbuit,  their  principal  chief,  had  distinguidied 
imself  in  this  war  by  his  cruelties,  which  rendered  their  conduct 
in  releasing  the  captives  the  more  extraordinary.  No  assault  after 
this  has  been  made  upon  Andover,  but  the  towns  near  suffered 
much  many  years  afterward. 

QK^oQ^^^  ^^  ^^®  largest  township  in  Essex  county ;  it  contains 
d5  738  acres^  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  cultivated, 
ihe  river  Merrimac  runs  along  the  north-west  side;   Cochiche- 
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wiek  Brook  issues  from  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east,  and  empties 
into  the  Merrimac.  The  river  Shawshin  rises  in  Lexington,  and, 
passing  through  Billerica,  Wilmington,  Tewksbury,  and  Andover, 
empties  into  the  Merrimac.  Crreat  Pond^  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  town,  is  a  fine  place  for  fish  and  feathered  game.  It  covers 
about  450  acres.  Haggeti's  Pofid  is  in  the  west  parish,  and  is  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  in  the  summer  for  parties  of  pleasure.  It 
covers  about  220  acres* 


Western  view  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 


The  south  parish,  in  which  the  Theological  Institution  is  situated, 
has  a  considerable  village,  extending  northward  of  the  institution, 
easterly  to  some  extent,  and  westerly  neat  the  factories.  The 
houses  generally  ar^  well  built,  and  present  a  fine  appearance.  A 
large  portion  of  them  has  been  erected  within  thirty  years.  There 
are  in  the  village  a  printing-office;  the  "Andover  Bank,"  incorpo- 
rated in  1826,  capital  $200,000;  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  incorporated  in  1828,  and  a  savings  bank,  recently 
instituted.  There  are  5  churches  in  the  village:  1  Congregational, 
1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist.  This 
place  is  10  miles  E.  of  Lowell,  16  from  Salem,  and  20  from  Bos- 
ton. The  Andover  and  Wilmington  railroad  passes  through  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  4,878.  In  1837,  there  were  8 
woollen  mills,  26  sets  of  machinery;  wool  consumed,  524,000  lbs.; 
cioth  manufactured,  1,294,000  yards;  value  of  woollen  goods, 
^^520,000;  males  employed,  140;  females,  192;  capital  invested, 
$270,000;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $46,600. 
There  were  two  manufactories  of  machinery,  employing  50  hands. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  three  principal  buildings 
of  the  Theological  Institution.  They  stand  on  elevated  ground, 
having  a  commanding,  variegated,  and  beautiful  prospect  The 
buildinss  of  the  institution  consist  of  a  divelling-house  for  each  of 
the  professors;  Phillips  Hall,  of  brick,  90  feet  by  40,  four  stories,  con- 
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taining  32  rooms  for  students,  built  in  1808 ;  Bartlet  Chapel,  an  de- 
gant  brick  building,  94  feet  by  40,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and 
three  lecture  rooms,  built  in  1818 ;  and  Bartlet  Hall,  an  elegant 
brick  building,  104  feet  by  40,  containing  32  suits  of  rooms,  fur- 
nished, presented  by  Mr.  Bartlet  in  1821. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1807,  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  donations  of  William  Bartlet,  Esq.,  and  Moses  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Newburyport ;  Widow  Phoebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
Samuel  Abbot,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  and  his 
widow,  of  Salem.  The  library  of  the  seminary  contains  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  are 
two  other  libraries :  one,  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  three  thousand  volumes ;  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Enquiry  respecting  Missions,  containing  from  one  to 
two  thousand  volumes.  There  is  an  Athensemn  and  news-room, 
supported  by  the  students.  Annexed  to  the  institution  is  a  com- 
naoaious  mechanic's  shop,  where  the  students  can  exercise  them- 
selves in  carpentering  or  cabinet  work.  There  is  a  musical  society, 
the  president  of  which  is  paid  by  the  trustees  for  his  services  as 
teacher  of  sacred  music.  The  term  is  three  years.  'Hie  principal 
study  for  the  first  year  is  the  Bible  in  its  original  tcwigues.  The 
s^ond  year  is  occupied  in  the  study  of  systematic  theology.  The 
third  year  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  composition  of  sermons.  There  is  also  a  Teachers'  Semu 
nary  near  the  Institution,  which  will  accommodate  200  student& 


Western  view  of  Fhiliips  Academy  at  Andover. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  and  is  80  feet  in  length  and  40  in  width,  and  waserect^ 
in  1819.  Tliis  academy  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Hon.  John  Phillips,  Exeter,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  It  was  incorporated  Oct.  4,  1780,  and 
18  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  funds 
are  about  $50,000.     The  first  object  of  the  institution  is  declared 
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to  be  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and  virtue.  The  principal  studies 
are  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together  with 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking :  also,  practi- 
cal geometry,  logic,  and  geography,  with  such  other  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportimity  and  ability  may  admit, 
or  as  the  trustees  shalji  direct.  Other  schools,  of  a  high  class,  exist 
in  this  town,  for  the  reception  of  male  and  female  pupils.  The 
average  number  of  those  attending  private  schools  and  academies 
is  about  five  hundred. 

The  first  church,  located  in  the  north  parish,  was  founded  Octo- 
ber, 1645.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  was 
settled  when  the  church  was  formed.  He  resigned  in  1647,  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  preached  until  ejected  under  Charles 
II.  He  returned  and  lived  at  Newbury,  where  he  died,  March, 
1695.  The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  who  was  set- 
tled 1648.  The  third,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bamanl,  was  settled 
1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Barnard,  in  1719.  The 
fifth  was  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  settled  1758.  The 
sixth  pastor.  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  was  settled  here  in  1810.  The 
second  Congregational  church  is  situated  in  the  south  parish,  and 
was  organized  1711.  The  west  parish  Congregational  church  was 
gathered  Dec.  5,  1826,  and  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jackson  settled  here  in 
1827.  The  Baptist  church,  located  in  south  parish,  was  organ- 
ized 1832. 

During  the  excitement  in  1692,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the 
people  of  Andover  suffered  their  share  of  the  alarm  and  distress 
which  it  occasioned.  More  than  fifty  in  this  town  were  complained 
of,  for  afflicting  their  neighbors  and  others.  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
Esq.,  having  granted  thirty  or  forty  warrants  for  commitments,  at 
length  refused  to  grant  any  more.  .  He  and  his  wife  were  imme- 
diately accused ;  he  was  said  to  have  killed  nine  persons  by  witch- 
craft. He  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  make  his  escape. 
Three  persons  who  belonged  to  Andover  were  hung  for  witchcraft, 
viz.  Martha  Carry er,  Samuel  Wardell,  and  Mary  Parker.  The 
following  is  from  Abbot's  History  of  Andover,  published  at  Ando- 
ver, by  Flagg  and  Gould,  in  1829.  It  is  inserted  here  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  document  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times. 

The  huUetment  of  Martha  Carryer, 
Eosx  83.    Anno  Regni  Re^  et  Begins  Wilielm  et  Marie,  nunc  Anglle,  etc  quarto. 

The  Jnrors  for  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady  the  king  and  queen  ^present,  that  Martha 
Carryer,  wife  of  Thomas  Carrj^er,  of  Andover,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  husbandman, 
the  thirt^'first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  ana 
lady,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ire- 
land, king  and  queen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  Ace.  And  divers  other  days  and  times, 
as  well  before  as  after,  certain  detestable  arts,  called  witchcrafts,  and  sorceries,  wick- 
edly and  feloniously  hath  used,  practised  and  exercised,  at  and  within  the  township  of 
Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid,  in,  upon,  and  against  one  Mary  Wolcott,  of 
Salem  Village,  single  woman,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid;  by  which  said  wicked 
arts  the  said  Mary  Wolcott,  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  aforesaid, 
and  at  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after,  was,  and  is  tortured, 
afSicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted  and  tormented;  against  the  peace  of  our  sorenigu 
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lord  and  lady,  William  and  Mary,  king  and  qneen  of  England^  their  crown  and  dig- 

n,  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
ritnesses — Mary  Wolcott,  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Ann  Putnam. 

There  was  also  a  second  indictment  for  afflicting  Elizabeth  Hubbard  by  witchcraft. 
Witnesses — Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Mart  Wolcott,  Ann  Putnam,  Mart  Waruit. 
The  trU  of  Mnrthft  CSanrrer,  August  S,  1692,  aa  sutad  by  Dr.  Coitoa  Mathflr. 

Martha  Carryer  was  indicted  for  the  bewitching  of  certain  persons,  according  to  the 
form  usual  in  such  cases:  Pleading  not  guilty  to  her  indictment,  there  were  first 
brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  bewitched  persons ;  who  not  only  made  the 
court  sensible  of  an  horrid  witchcraft  committed  upon  them,  but  also  deposed,  that  it 
was  Martha  Carryer,  or  her  shape,  that  grievously  tormented  them  by  bitmg,  pricking, 
mnching  and  choking  them.  It  was  further  deposed  that  while  this  Carrver  was  on 
her  examination  before  the  magistrates,  the  poor  people  were  so  tortured  that  every 
one  expected  their  death  on  the  very  spot;  but  that  upon  the  binding  of  Carryer  thejr 
were  eased.  Moreover,  the  looks  of  Carryer,  then  laid  the  afflicted  peof^e  fctr  dead, 
ftBd  her  touch,  if  her  eyes  werr  at  the  same  time  off  them,  raised  them  again.  Which 
things  weire  also  now  seen  upon  her  trial.  And  it  was  testified,  that  upon  the  mention 
of  some  having  their  necks  twisted  almost  round  by  the  shape  of  this  Carryer,  sbie 
replied,  Tfs  no  mattery  thoitgh  their  necks  had  been  twisted  quite  ojf, 

2.  Before  the  trial  of  tUs  prisoner,  several  of  her  own  children  had  frankly  and  fully 
confessed,  not  only  that  they  were  witches  themselves,  but  that  their  mother  had  made 
them  so.  This  confession  they  made  with  great  shows  of  repentance,  and  with  much 
demonstration  of  truth.  They  related  place,  time,  occasion ;  they  gave  an  account  of 
journeys,  meetings,  and  misdiiefs  by  them  performed ;  and  were  very  credible  in  what 
they  said.  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  was  not  produced  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
jMir,  inasmuch  as  there  was  other  evidence,  enough  to  proceed  upon. 

3.  Benjamin  Abbot  gave  in  his  testimony,  that  last  March  was  a  twelvemonth,  this 
Carrjrer  was  very  angry  with  him,  upon  laying  out  some  land  near  her  husbaind'a. 
Her  expressions  in  this  anger  were,  that  she  would  stick  as  close  to  Abbot,  as  the  baric 
stuck  to  the  tree;  and  that  he  should  repent  of  it  before  seven  years  came  to  an  end, 
80  as  Dr.  Prcscot  should  never  cure  him.  These  words  were  heard  by  others  besides 
Abbot  himself,  who  also  heard  her  say,  she  would  hold  his  nose  as  close  to  the  grind- 
Btone  as  ever  it  was  held  since  his  name  was  Abbot.  Presently  after  this  he  was  taken 
wUh  a  swelling  in  his  foot,  and  then  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  exceedingly  tor- 
mented. It  br^  a  sore,  which  was  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot,  and  several  gallons  of  cor- 
ruption ran  out  of  it.  For  six  weeks  it  continued  very  bad ;  and  then  another  sore 
)N!«d  in  his  groin,  which  was  also  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot.  Another  sore  bred  in  his 
noin,  which  was  likewise  cut,  and  put  him  to  very  great  misery.  He  was  brought  to 
death's  door,  and  so  remained  until  Carryer  ^'as.  taken,  and  carried  away  by  the  con- 
stable. From  which  very  day  he  began  to  mend,  and  so  grew  better  every  day,  and 
is  well  ever  since. 

Sarah  Abbot,  his  wife,  also  testified  that  her  husband  was  not  only  all  this  while 
afflicted  in  his  body ;  but  also  that  strange,  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  calami- 
ties befel  his  cattle ;  their  death  bein^  such  as  they  could  gness  no  natural  reason  for. 

4.  Allin  Toothaker  testified  that  Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carr)'er,  having  some 
difference  with  him,  pulled  him  down  by  the  hair  of  the  head ;  when  he  rose  again,  he 
was  going  to  strike  at  Richard  Carryer,  but  fell  doTXTi  flat  on  his  back  to  the  ground, 
and  had  not  power  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  until  he  told  Carryer  he  yielded ;  and  then  he 
saw  the  shape  of  Martha  Carryer  go  off  his  breast. 

This  Tootnaker  had  received  a  wound  in  the  wars,  and  he  now  testified,  that  Martha 
•Carryer  told  him,  he  should  never  be  cured.  Just  before  the  apprehending  of  Carryer, 
he  could  thrust  a  knitting  needle  into  his  wound  four  inches  deep,  but  presently  after 
her  being  seized,  he  was  thoroughly  healed. 

He  further  testified  that  when  Carryer  and  he  sometimes  were  at  variance,  she  would 
dap  her  hands  at  him,  and  say,  he  should  get  nothing  by  it.  Whereupon  he  several 
times  lost  his  cattle  by  strange  deaths,  whereof  no  natural  causes  rould  be  given. 

5.  John  Roger  also  testified  that  upon  the  threatening  words  of  this  malicious  Carryer 
his  cattle  would  be  strangely  bewitched ;  as  was  more  particularly  then  described. 

6.  Samuel  Preston  testified  that  about  two  years  ago,  having  some  difference  with 
Martha  Carryer,  he  lost  a  cow  in  a  strange,  preternatural,  unusual  manner;  and  about 
a  month  after  this,  the  said  Carryer,  having  again  some  difference  \vith  him,  she  told 
him  he  had  lately  lost  a  cow,  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  he  lost  another !  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass;  for  he  had  a  thriving  and  well-kept  cow,  which,  without 
aay  known  caose,  quickly  fell  down  and  died. 

7.  Fhebe  Chandler  testified  that  about  a  fortnight  before  the  apprehension  of  Martha 
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OaiTfer,  on  a  Lord's  day,  while  the  psalm  was  singing  in  the  church,  this  Carryer  thoa 
took  her  by  the  shoulder,  and,  shaking  her,  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  made  her 
no  answer,  although  as  Carryer,  who  lived  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  could  not 
in  reason  but  know  who  she  was.  Quickly  after  this,  as  she  was  at  several  times 
crossing  the  fields,  she  heard  a  voice  that  she  took  to  be  Martha  Carryer's,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  over  her  head.  The  voice  told  her,  she  should  within  two  or  three 
days  be  poisoned.  Accordingly,  within  such  a  little  time,  one  half  of  her  right  hand 
became  greatly  swollen  and  very  painful;  as  also  part  of  her  face;  whereof  she  can 
^ve  no  account  how  it  came.  It  continued  very  bad  for  some  da^s ;  and  several  times 
since  she  has  had  a  great  pain  in  her  breast ;  and  been  so  seized  on  her  legs  that  sh« 
has  hardly  been  able  to  go.  She  added,  that  lately  going  well  to  the  house  of  God, 
Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carryer/  looked*  very  earnestly  upon  her,  and  immediately 
her  hand  which  had  formerly  neen  poisoned,  as  is  above  said,  began  to  pain  her 
greatlv,  and  she  had  a  strange  burning  at  her  stomach ;  but  was  then  struck  deaf,  so 
that  she  could  not  hear  any  of  the  prayer,  or  singing,  till  the  two  or  three  last  wwdJi 
of  the  psalm. 

8.  One  Foster,  who  confessed  her  own  share  in  the  witchcraft,  for  which  the  prisoner 
stood  indicted,  affirmed,  that  she  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  some  of  their  witch-meetings, 
and  that  it  was  this  Carryer,  who  persuaded  her  to  be  a  witch.  She  confessed  that  me 
devil  carried  them  on  a  pole  to  a  witch-meeting,  but  the  pole  broke,  and  she  hanging 
about  Carryer's  neck,  they  both  fell  down,  and  she  then  received  an  hurt  by  the  fiill, 
whereof  she  was  not  at  this  very  lime  recovered. 

9.  One  Lacy,  who  likewise  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
she  and  the  prisoner  were  once  bodily  present,  at  a  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village, 
and  that  she  knew  the  prisoner  to  be  a  witch,  and  to  have  been  at  a  diabolilral  sacra- 
ment, and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  undoing  of  her  and  her  children,  by  enticing  them 
into  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

10.  Another  Lacy,  who  also  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
the  prisoner  was  at  the  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village,  where  they  had  bread  and  wine 
administered  to  them. 

11.  In  the  time  of  this  prisoner's  trial,  one  Susanna  Shelden,  in  open  court,  had  her 
hands  unaccountably  tied  together  with  a  wheeloband,  so  iast,  that  without  cutting,  it 
could  not  be  loosened.  It  V9as  done  by  a  spectre;  a:^  the  sufferer  affirmed  it  was  the 
prisoner's. 


BEVERLY. 


Beverly  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  and  wa«  first  settled 
about  the  year  1630,  by  the  removal  of  John  and  William  Wood- 
bury, with  others  of  the  companions  of  Roger  Conant,  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Bass  river.  John  Balch  and  Gonant, 
with  others,  soon  came  after.  In  1649  the  settlers  became  numer- 
ous enough  to  desire  of  the  church  of  Salem  that  "  some  course  be 
taken  for  the  means  of  grace  amongst  tiiemselves,  because  of  the 
tediousness  and  difficulties  over  the  water,  and  other  incoirve- 
niences."  A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1656,  and  a  branch  of  the 
church  of  Salem  established.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  tfie 
name  of  Beverly  on  the  14th  Oct.,  J  668.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion ran  thus :  "  The  court,  on  perusal  of  this  return,  (on  notice  to 
Salem,)  judge  it  meet  to  grant  that  Bass  River  be  hencrforth  a 
township  of  themselves,  referring  it  to  Salem  to  accommodate  them 
with  lands  and  bounds  suitable  for  them,  and  that  it  be  called 
Beverly."  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1668.  Conant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  name  given 
by  the  court;  in  1671  he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  to  Budleiffhj 
the  name  of  the  town  ifir  England  from  which  he  came.     The  fol- 
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lowing,  from  NewhciWs  Essex  Memorial^^  1836,  is  an  extract  froui 
the  petition : — 

«  Now  my  umble  suit  and  request  is  unto  this  honorable  Court  onlie  that  the  name 
of  our  town  or  plantation  may  be  altered  or  changed  from  Beverly,  and  be  called  Biid- 
leigh.  I  have  two  reasons  that  have  moved  me  unto  this  request:  the  first  is,  the 
great  dislike  and  discontent  of  many  of  our  people  for  this  name  of  Beverly,  because 
(wee  being  but  a  small  place)  it  hath  caused  on  us  the  constant  nick-name  of  beggarly^ 
being  in  the  mouths  of  many,  and  no  order  was  given,  or  consent  by  the  people,  to 
their  agent,  for  any  name  untill  thev  were  shure  of  being  a  towne  panted  in  the  first 
place.  Secondly,  I  being  the  first  that  had  house  in  Salem,  (and  neither  had  any  hand 
lA  nameing  either  that  or  any  other  towne,)  and  myself,  with  those  that  were  with  me, 
being  all  from  the  western  part  of  England,  desire  this  western  name  of  Budleigh,  a 
market  towne  m  Devonshire,  and  neere  unto  the  sea,  as  wee  are  heere  in  this  place,  and 
where  myself  was  borne.    Now,  in  regard  of  our  firstnesse  and  antiquity  in  this  soe 


famous  a  collony,  we  should  umblie  request  this  small  prevaledg,  with  your  favour  and 
oonsent,  to  give  this  name  abovesaid  unto  our  towne.  I  never  vet  made  sute  or  request 
onto  the  Generall  Court  for  the  least  matter,  tho  I  think  I  might  as  well  have  done,  as 


man^  others  have,  who  have  obtained  much  without  hazard  of  life,  or  preferring  the 
pubhc  good  before  their  own  interest,  which  I  praise  God  I  have  done.  If  this  my 
sate  may  fimd  acceptation  with  your  worships,  I  shall  rest  umbly  thankfiill,  and  my 
praiers  shall  not  cease  unto  the  throne  of  grace  for  God's  guidance  and  his  blessing 
to  be  on  all  vour  waightie  proceedings,  and  that  iustice  and  righteousness  may  be  eve- 
he  where  administered,,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth,  and  holiness  everie  where  taught 
and  practised  throughout  this  wilderness  to  all  posterity,  which  God  grant.  Amen." 
This  petition  was  signed  by  thirty-three  or  four  other  names  But  it  appears  thaf  the 
petition  was  not  granted. 

Beverly  is  11  miles  from  Ipswich,  17  north-cast  of  Boston,  and 
14  south-west  of  Gloucester.  Its  greatest  length  is  six  and  two 
thirds  and  width  three  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
territoral  parishes ;  the  westerly  called  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly,  and  the  easterly  called  the  First  Parish.  "This  last 
contains  two  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  five  sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion." Part  of  Wenham  Pond  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  town. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  hills  in  the  town;  that  called 
Brown's  Folly  is  the  highest.  From  the  hill  the  observer  has  a 
view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bay,  the  towns  of  Salem,  Danvers, 
and  Marblehead.  with  the  surroimding  coimtry. 

There  is  raised  in  this  town  about  1,550  tons  of  hay,  14,000  bush- 
els of  grain,  and  1,100  head  of  cattle  are  pastured.  The  orchards 
yield  an  abundant  supply  of  apples.  Considerable  quantities  of 
batter  and  cheese  are  made,  but  of  the  last,  not  enough  for  home 
consumption.  There  are  about  12,000  bushels  of  Indian  com  pro- 
duced annually.  The  whole  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about 
equal  to  half  of  the  consumption  of  bread  stuflfs ;  of  other  vega- 
table  food  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
great  extent  of  sea-coast  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  sea 
manure  for  improving  the  soil.  The  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  cod  fishery  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  business.  There 
are  fifty  vessels,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,500  tons ;  valued,  includ- 
ing the  stores  and  outfits,  at  $100,000 ;  manned  by  400  men  and 
boys.     The  income  of  this  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  $150,000. 

*  The  amber  would  here  mention  that  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  this  valuable  and 
interesting  work  for  much  historical  information  re^pyiC^'ing  the  various  towns  in 
Essex  cimnty.  The  work  is  entitled  "  The  Essex  Menmialfor  1836,  embracing  a  Megis- 
terffr  Ou  ComOff  by  James  R.  NewhaU,'*  <r. 
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There  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  about  300  males 
and  200  females.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
1837  was  $60,000.     Population  of  the  town,  4,609. 


Seuth-west  view  of  Beverly, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Beverly  village,  as 
it  is  seen  from  near  the  bridge  connecting  it  with  Salem.  The  act 
for  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  this  bridge  passed  in  1787.  It 
is  1,^4  feet  long  and  34  wide.  It  is  built  on  93  wooden  piers  of 
oak  timber,  driven  into  the  mud.  It  has  a  draw  for  vessels.  The 
first  pier  was  driven  in  May,  1788.  The  proprietors  are  authorized 
to  receive  toll  seventy  years  from  this  date,  after  which  the  bridge 
reverts  to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  a  large  village,  mostly  buSt 
on  a  single  street.  There  are  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  There  is  an  academy,  and  a 
bank,  **The  Beverly  Bank."  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  ia  the  upper  parish,  and  a  Baptist  at  the  Farms.  The 
lamented  Capt.  Lathrop,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  who  fell  in  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook,  at  Deerfield,  were  from 
this  place. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1667,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hale, 
the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  at  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
duties  of  the  sexton  of  the  church,  about  this  period,  as  they  appear 
on  the  town  book,  were  ^'  to  ring  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  every 
night  a  sufficient  space  o(  time  as  is  usual  in  other  places,"  and 
"  keep  and  turn  the  glass."  An  hourglass  was  kept  near  the  pulpit, 
in  view  of  the  minister.  He  was  expected  to  close  his  sermon  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and^  he  went  over  or  fell  short  of  the  time 
it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  complaint.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1700. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blowers,  who  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  died  1729.  Rev.  Joseph  Champney  succeeded  Mr. 
Blowers,  was  ordained  1729,  and  died  in  1773.  His  successor 
W9.S  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  1772,  and  dismissed 
in  1781,  heaving  Imh  elected  president  of  Harvard  University. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McKeen,  who  was  ordained 
in  1785,  and  dismissed  by  mutual  consent  in  1802.  In  1803  Rev, 
Abiel  Abbot  was  installed,  and  died  1828.  The  second  Go^gte^ 
gational  church  was  organized,  and  the  first  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Chipman,  ordained,  in  1715.  The  first  Baptist  ch\us^  was 
organized  in  1801.  The  third  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1802,  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1803.  The  secaad 
Baptist  was  of  thff  Christian  denomination,  and  was  fovmed  in 
1828.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  was  ordained  in  18^.  He 
has  been  dismissed,  and  the  church  have  changed  to  the  Calvinistic 
Baptist. 


BOXFORD. 

BoxFORD  was  taken  from  Rowley  in  1685,  and  incorporated  fts  a 
separate  town.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  population  has  Te- 
mained  nearly  stationary :  in  1800  it  was  852,  in  1830  957,  and  in 
1837  it  \yas  964.  .  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  wry  great;  but 
the  inhabitants  by  their  industry  have  overcome  many  natuxal 
deficiencies.  The  main  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  the  place,  which  does  some  business 
in  the  preparation  of  batting.  Shoemaking  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  value  of  shoes  manufkctured  in  1^7 
was  $52,975.  This  place  is  10  miles  from  Ipswich,  13  from 
Newburyport,  and  24  from  Boston,  ft  contains  8  postoffices,  one 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west  parisli. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revcrfution,  the  inhabitants  dis*- 
clayed  much  ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  eight  persons  from  the  town  were  killed^  The  Hon.  Aaron 
Wood,  a  native-  resident  of  this- town,  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1791,  teft  a  legacy  of  2,061  doHars  for  the  support  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar-schools. 

The  town  enjoys  some  useful  water  privileges,  derived  from  seve- 
ral ponds,  which  form  the  head  waters  of  BLowley  and  Parker 
tivers,  and  the  source  of  a  branch  of  Ipswich  river.  In  1680  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  commenced  here,  but  the  business  was 
soon  discontinued. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organised  in  1702.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Symmes  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was  settled  in  1702, 
and  resigned  1708.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  loras  second  pastor;  he 
was  settled  in  1709,  and  left  about  1743,  and  resided  with  his  son  at 
Leominster  till  his  death,  which  took  place  1775.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was  settled  in  1759,  preached 
until  1793,  and  died  1806.  He  was  «ncceeded  yy.  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Briggs,  who  was  installed  in  1808,  resigned  Dec.  3,  1833.  The 
second  Congregational  chiu-ch  was  organized  in  1736.  The  Rev. 
John  Gushing  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  settled  m  1736,  and 
died  1772.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Moses  Hal^mWho  was  settled 
in  1774,  and  died  1786.  The  next  pastor  wasljE  Eaton,  settled 
here  in  1789.  '         :.«fci 
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BRADFORD. 

Tbis  town  was  taken  from  Rowley.  Its  first  name  was  called 
Merrimac.  After  that  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Rowlef  Vil- 
lage. In  1673  it  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name.  The 
bttdB  of  this  town  were  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Sogers,  first  minister  of  Rowley,  and  others.  In  1658,  n  commit- 
tee of  Rowley  laid  out  tracts  of  land  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
JoImi  and  Robert  Haseltine,  widow  Mighill,  widow  Hob^n, 
Thomas  Kimball.  Joseph  Jewett,  Joseph  Chaplin,  John  Simmons, 
Abraham  Foster,  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  John  Eastman,  James 
Dickinson,  and  Maximilian  Jewett,  had  lands  granted  them. 
These  divided  the  lands  in  various  proportions  in  1671,  and  were 
most  of  them  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  Bradford  is  very  plea- 
santly located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  The  length 
of  the  town  is  about  six  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  about  10,000  acres  of  land.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  varied.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  first 
quality,  especially  the  upland,  which  is  verdant  amidst  the  droughts 
of  summer.  Many  of  the  hills  are  considerably  elevated,  from 
which  are  fine  views  of  rural  scenery.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  pine  and  maple,  with  beds  of  peat,  that  afford  a 
Bupply  of  ftiel  for  the  inhabitants.  The  ponds  in  the  fown  are  well 
stocked  with  pickerel  and  perch.  Salmon  in  small  quantities  are 
yet  taken.  Shad  and  alewives  are  taken  in  great  abundance  from 
tile  river.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches  connects  this  town 
with  HaverhiU.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  800  feet  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  but  narrower  at  the  uppcrpart.  The  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide  is  from  four  to  five  feet.  There  are  serious 
impediments  to  navigation,  resulting  from  the  short  turn  in  the 
river  and  the  shoals  between  the  chain  ferry  and  Haverhill ;  but 
hnHs  of  vessels  buiU  at  Bradford  and  HaverhiH,  of  the  burthen  of 
400  tons,  have  passed  down,  while  those  of  90  or  100  tons  have 
come  up  loaded.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  be- 
tween this  town  and  Haverhill,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Ship- 
building is  now  almost  totally  abandoned,  as  easier  labor  and  more 
profit  is  derived  from  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  about  360,000  pairs  are  made  annually. 
The  village  in  Bradford,  on  the  opposite  side  the  Merrimac  from 
Haverhill,  contains  about  30  dwielling-houseS  and  a  church.  Brad* 
ford  is  30  miles  N.  of  Boston.     Population,  2,275. 

Bradford  Academy^  in  the  west  parish,  was  established  in  1803, 
Its  location  is  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commands  a  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  co^mtry,  comprising  the  entire  villages  of  Brad- 
ford and  Havef  hill.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Jmdson  and  Harriet  New- 
til,  who  were  pupils  in  this  school,  will  not  soon  be  jforgotten  by 
the  Christian  world.  This  academy  is  extensively  known,  and 
has  been  generally  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Merri- 
mac  Aeackmy  is  located  in  the  east  parish,  and  was  established 
in  1821,  and  is  in  soccessful  operation. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  the  people  were  much  alanned 
for  their  safety,  and  fortified  three  houses ;  but  they  were  not  much 
molested  by  the  savages.  The  following  is  from  a  discourse  de- 
livervd  by  Gardner  B.  Perry  in  1820.     He  says : 

"  I  have  found  but  one  record  of  any  violence  experienced  from  them.  This  is  con- 
tained in  a  note  attached  to  one  of  the  town  books,  by  Shubal  Walker,  who  was  the  towii» 
clerk.  He  observes  in  this  note  that  Thomas  Kimball  was  shot  by  an  Indian,  the  third 
of  May,  1676,  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  Joannah  Thomas,  Joseph,  Prescilla  and 
John,  were  carried  captives.  These,  however,  he  observes  in  another  note,  re- 
turned home  again  the  13th  of  June,  the  same  year.  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Kim- 
ball  lived,  stood  on  the  road  leading  to  Boxford,  the  cellar  of  which  may  still  be  seen: 
"  It  is  traditionally  reported,"  continues  Mr.  Perry,  "  that  the  Indians  who  coramiUod 
this  violence  set  out  irom  their  homes  near  Dracut  with  the  intention  of  killing  .some 
one  in  Rowley  who  they  supposed  had  injured  them,  but  finding  the  night  too  far  spenf, 
they  did  not  dare  to  proceed  farther,  and  so  revenged  themselves  on  Mr.  KimbaiH! 
There  was  also  a  Mr.  Nehemiah  Carlton  shot  from  across  the  river,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  upon  Haverhill ;  and  it  is  said,  further,  that  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
felling  timber  on  the  Haverhill  side  of  the  river  was  also  shot.  Besides  these  I  hare 
heard  oi  no  particular  injury  received  Arom  them.' 

The  first  burial  in  the  east  parish  burying-place  was  in  1723, 
Mrs.  Martha  Hale.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  foot-stone : 

"If  you  will  look  it  will  appear 
She  was  the  first  buried  here." 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  ever  witnessed  here  was  a  great 
freshet  in  1818.  The  snow  had  been  melted  by  a  violent  rain,  which 
rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  with  great  fury,  tearing 
up  the  ice,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  thick,  with  the  noise  and 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake ;  driven  into  immense  dams,  it  rc^W 
and  flew  about  in  every  possible  direction  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  river  was  raised  21  feet  above  common  high-water  mark. 
The  country  around  was  inundated,  and  in  many  houses  the  water 
was  from  two  inches  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  ice  was  driven  far 
upon  the  land,  and  pyramids  of  fragments  were  thrown  up  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  Buildings  were  removed  and  destroyed, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  drowned,  and  ruin  spread  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Penny  says,  in  his  historical  discourse,,  "  that  the  eels  go  up 
the  river  the  beginning  of  May  in  a  ribband  or  stream  of  about  a 
foot  wide  upon  the  average,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and 
every  year  in  the  same  course.  They  are  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  move  with  considerable  velocity,  and  contijjiue  to  pass 
along  without  interruption  for  about  four  days.  Almost  an  incon- 
ceivable number  must  pass  during  this  time."  They  are  said  to 
be  from  the  ocean,  and  are  said  to  pass  into  the  ponds  and  brooks 
connected  with  the  river. 

The  first  Congregational  church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was 
organized  in  1682.  Th*  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes, 
who  was  settled  in  1682,  died  1707.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
K)n,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  in  1708,  who  died  in  1725.  The 
1^  Joseph  Parsons  succeeded  Mr.  Symmes,  and  was  settled  in 
17^56,  and  di^  m  1765.  The  next  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williamfi. 
Who  was  settled  m.  1765,  and  resigned  in  1780.    His  successor  was 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  who  was  settled  in  1781.  The  sixth  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  who  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in 
1830.  The  seventh  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Loaninii  J.  Hoadly,  whe 
was  settled  in  1830,  resigned  January,  1833.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle,  who  was  settled  in  1833,  and  resigned 
in  1834. 

The  second  Congregational  church,  in  the  cast  parish,  was  formed 
in  1728.     The  Methodist  society  was  established  in  1832. 


DANVERS. 


Danvers.  was  formerly  a  part  of  »Salem,  known  by  the  name  of 
Sulem  village.  It  was  settled  by  Gov.  Bndicott  and  his  associates 
in  1628.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1752, 
and  as  a' town  June  16,  1757.  Tradition  says  it  received  its  name 
from  Earl  D' Anvers,  a  nobleman  in  tlie  north  of  England^  hot  why 
his  name  was  adopted  does  not  appear.^  The  popnlation  of  the 
town  in  1887  was  4,804.  There,  are  seven  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, viz.,  2  Congregational,  2  Universalist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist.  The  principal  village  in  Danvers  is  large  and 
thickly  settled  4  its  principal  street  joins  the  main  street  in  Salem, 
forming  but  one  continuous  settlement,  llie  New  MUls  village, 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Porter  river,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township,  was  settled  in  1754.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  four  20  gun  ships,  and  eight  or  ten  privateers, 
were  built  here.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town 
14,000  pairs  of  boots,  615,000  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  $435,900;  males  employed,  666;  females,  411. 
There  were  28  tanneries;  hides  tanned,  66,200;  value  of  the  lea- 
ther tanned  and  curried,  |;264,400;  hands  employed,  110;  capital 
invested,  $203,700.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  morocco;  skins 
manufactured,  98,000,  valued  at  $39,400;  hands  employed,  35; 
capital  invested,  $30,000.  Nails,  chocolate,  bricks  and  various 
other  articles  arc  manufactured  here.  The  center  of  the  princi- 
pal village  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  central  part  of 
Salem,  and  about  15  from  Boston.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Danvers  Bank,  incorporated  in  1825,  capital  $150,000;  the  War- 
ren Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $120,000;  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  incorporated  in  1829. 

The  inhabitants  of  Danvers  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  patriotism,  and  its  citizens  bore  their  full  share  in  the  great 
contest  of  the  Revolution.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  so  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  his  important  services  in  the  French,  Indian,  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  was  a  native  of  Danvers.  Col.  Hutchinson, 
another  commander  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  this  town,  re- 
ceived the  marked  approbation  of  Washington  for  his  services  at 

the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.     He  also  commanded  a  company  at 

,  — — ^« 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole  for  a  nmnber  of  paiticulars  respeain^  the  bs» 
toiy  of  this  town. 
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the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  was  at  Lake 
George,  and  at  the  defeat  of  Ticonderoga,  with  Gen.  Abercrombie. 
At  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  commanded  a  company  of  minute 
men.  Jeremiah  Page,  another  hero  from  this  town,  commanded 
a  company  at  Lexington,  and  afterwards  became  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  Capt.  Samuel  Page  also  fought  at  Lexington,  and  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Gen.  Gideon  Pos- 
ter, anodier  conimander  at  tfie  battle  of  Lexington,  stiH  survives,  at 
the  age  of  90  years. 


Southern  tnew  of  ^  Collins  HousCf  Danvers. 


Am  early  as  June  6th,  1774,  General  Gage,  the  royal  governor, 
came  here  from  Boston  with  two  companies  of  the  king^s  troops, 
fir<Mn  Castle  William,  belonging  to  the  64th  regiment,  and  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  mansion  of  Hon.  R.  Hooper,  since  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Judge  Collins,  of  which  the  above  cut  is  a  reprc- 
aeatation.  The  troops  were  encamped  about  the  house;  but  they 
had  been  there  scarcely  three  months  before  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  people  became  so  manifest  that  a  large  part  of  this  force  Wf^ 
kept  imder  arras  every  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  o»  the 
10th  of  September  Gov.  Gage  marched  back  to  Boston. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  that  the  witchcraft  excitement 
of  1692  first  manifested  itself  In  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  it  is 
thus  noticed:  [Feb.]  "25th.  Tituba,  an  Indian  servant  of  Rev. 
S.  Parris,  is  complained  of  for  witchcraft.  Before  this,  John,  her 
husband,  another  Indian  servant  of  Mr.  P.,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mary  Sibley  to  make  a  superstitious  experiment  for  discovering 
persons,  who,  they  supposed,  secretly  amicted  Mr.  P.'s  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  M.  9,  and  his  niece  Abigail  Williams,  M,  11,  and  Ann 
Putnam,  a  girl  of  the  neighborhood.  March  1st.  Sarah  Osbom, 
Sarah  and  Dorothy  Good,  Tituba,  servant  of  Mr.  Parris,  Martha 
Cory,  Rebecca  Nurse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his  wifii 
Elizabeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail,  on 
charge  of  witchcraft.  11th.  Mr.  Parris  and  other  ministers  observe 
»  Past  at  Salem  village  because  witchcraft  had  appeared  there.— 
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Mary  Sibley,  having  confessed  that  she  innocently  oouncilled  JohOi 
the  Indian,  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  com^ 
mune  with  Mr.  P.'s  chnrch.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined 
for  such  council  and  appeared  well." 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  records  of  the  first  chnrdii 
where  it  appears  in  Mr.  Parris'  own  band^writing. 

"27th  Marck  Sab.  1692.  Sacrament  Day. 
''After  the  common  auditory  were  dismissed,  and  before  the  church  communion  of 
the  Lord's  table,  the  following  Testimony  against  the  Error  of  our  sister  Mary  Sibley 
who  had  given  direction  to  my  Indian  man  in  an  unwavrantable  way  to  find  oat 
witches,  was  read  by  the  Paster.  It  is  altogether  undenyable  that  our  great  and 
blessed  .God  hath  suffered  many  ||ersons,  in  several  Families  of  this  little  village,  to 
be  grievously  vexed  and  tortured  in  body,  and  to  be  deeply  tempted,  to  the  endanger^ 
ing  of  the  destruction  of  their  seuls,  and  all  these  amazing  (acts  (well  known  to  many 
of  us)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft  and  Diabolical  Operations.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  when  these  calamities  first  began,  which  was  in  my  own  family,  the  affliction 
was  several  weeks  before  such  hellish  operations  as  Witchcraft^was  suspected.  Nay 
it  never  brake  forth  to  any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means  was  used  hy  the 
making  of  a  cake  by  my  Indian  man,  who  had  his  directions,  from  this  our  sister 
Mary  Sibley,  since  which  apparitions  have  been  plenty,  and  exceeding  much  mischief 
hath  followed.  But  by  this  meaAs  it  seems  the  Devil  hath  been  raized  amongst  u, 
and  his  rage  id  vehement  and  terrible,  and  when  he  shall  be  silenced  the  Lord  only 
knows." 

The  First  CQU^mihrnat  church  wa»  located  in'  the  north 
parish^  and  orgamzea  ISTL  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  the  first 
pastor;  be  wniB  settled  in  1671^ and  resigned  1680.  His  successor 
was  the  lUr.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  settled  1680,  and  re-v 
signed  1:683,  and  on  the  19th  August,  1692,  was  exeicuted  for 
witohcaraft  on  **  Gallows  Hill/'  Salem,  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Deodab  Lawson  in  169S,  who  resigned  in  1686.  .The 
next  in  order  was  tley.  Samuel  Parris,  who  was  settled  in  1689, 
and  resigned  in  1696.  I^  was  in  Mr«  Parris'  fiamily  that  witch- 
craft excitement  firsi  made  its  appearance.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  who  was  settled  in  1698,  and  died  1715. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Clark  succeeded  him  in  1717,  and  died  in  1768. 
His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  was  settled  1772,  and 
died  1826. 

The  Second  CongregationcU  chutch^  located  in  the  ^outh  parish^ 
was  organized  in  1713.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized  1793, 
located  at  New  Mills.  The  Unitarian  society  was  incorporated  in 
1825.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  was  settled  in  1827.  This  church  is 
located  at  south  parish.  The  First  Universalutt  church,  located 
at  New  Mills,  organized  in  1829.  Pastor,  Rev.  William  Henry 
Knapp,  installed  1834.  Second  Universalist,  located  in  south 
parish.     The  Methodist  society  was  recently  organized. 

The  public  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  in  those  fearful 
times  immediately  preceding  the  open  rupture  with  the  mother 
country,  as  shown  by  their  town  records,  display  an  ardor  and  de- 
termination in  view  of  the  greatfttruggle  before  them,  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  These  acts  were  followed  by 
prompt  personal  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of  her 
sons.    Of  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  one  sixth  part 
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w«re  inhabitants  of  this  town.  A  monument  to  their  memory  was 
laid  in  1835,  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  by  Gen.  Gideon 
Foster,  one  of  the  survivors,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  minute 
men  from  this  town,  which  fought  on  that  day.-  Gen.  Foster  tlien 
addressed  the  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  among 
which  were  nineteen  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  army ;  after 
which  religious  services  were  performed,  and  an  address  delivered 
by  Danl.  P.  King,  Esq.,  in  that  ancient  church  where  sixty  years 
before  religious  services  were  had  over  the  remains  of  the  slain. 

"The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered, — as  calculated  to 
deepen  our  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  events  commemorated — 
for  the  exercise  of  generous  feelings  in  the  discharge  of  an  honor 
due  to  the  glorious  dead, — and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  will  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligations  to  those  who  spilled  their  blood  in  the 
first  oflfering  at  the  shrine  of  liberty." 


Momment  and  Bell  Tavern,  Damtrt. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  monument,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
sienite,  is  22  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  was 
completed  in  1837,  atan  expense  somewhat  exceeding  $1,000. 
The  following  inscriptions,  carved  in  Italian  marble,  appear  on  two 
sides  of  tlie  monument. 

[On  the  east:\ 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775.     Samuel  Cook,  aged  33  years :  Benj.  Daland, 
25 ;  George  Soulhwick,  25 ;  Jotham  Webb,  22 ;  Henry  Jacobs,  22  j   Ebenr.  Gokt- 
ihwait,  22  j  Perley  Putnam,  21 ;  Citizens  of  Danvers,  fell  on  that  day. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

[On  the  reverse. "] 
Erected  by  Citizens  of  Danvers  on  the  60th  Anniversary,  1835. 

In  the  back-ground  is  a  view  df  an  ancient  building  which  was 
formerly  much  celebrated  as  the  Old  Bell  Tavern,  for  many  years 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Francis  Symonds,  who,  besides  being  the  landlord, 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  poet  laureate  of  the  village.     A 
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wooden  representation  of  a  bell  hung  from  his  sign-post,  on  whicb 
he  caused  to  be  inscribed, 

"  rU  ton  you  in  if  you  have  need 
And  feed  you  weU  and  bid  you  speed." 

To  the  business  of  publican  he  united  that  of  chocolate  dealer, 
and  on  a  sign  projecting  from  the  post  below  the  bell,  was  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

"  Francis  Symonds  makes  and  sells 
The  best  of  Chocolate,  also  Shells." 

This  house  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  resort,  it  being  on  Ae 
great  thoroughfare  from  the  east  and  north  to  Boston.  It  was 
here  that  the  Salem  regiment,  under  the  late  Col.  Timo.  Pickering, 
halted  for  refreshment  on  their  march  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  IZUi 
of  June,  1775. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  this  ancient  building 
was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  Elizabeth  Whitman^  whose 
singular  history  in  fictitious  narrative,  and  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Eliza  Wharton^  has  excited  so  much  interest  with  read- 
ers of  romance.  It  was  here  she  lived  a  transient  visiter,  a  mys- 
tery to  all,  and  here,  among  strangers,  she  died.  She  is  described 
by  those  who  saw  her  as  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and  con- 
versation, of  strong  mind,  intelligent  and  accomplished.  In  form 
she  was  above  the  common  height,  and  had  considerable  personal 
beauty.  Her  fate  appears  to  have  excited  much  sympathy  in  tho 
village,  and  her  remains  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  village  burial-ground,  where  the  mutilated  head- 
stone of  her  grave  still  remains.  The  foot-stone  has  long  since 
been  entirely  demolished  by  the  depredations  of  visiters,  who  make 
their  pilgrimages  to  the  spot  and  carry  away  some  portion  as  a 
relic,  and,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  re- 
maining stone  will  also  soon  disappear.  These  monuments  to  her 
memory  are  made  from  a  reddish  freestone,  and  were  placed  at  her 
grave  by  some  unknown  firiends  of  the  deceased.  The  head-stone 
bears  the  following  inscription,  which  differs  from  that  recorded 
in  the  book  piurporting  to  be  her  history,  only  in  the  name. 

"  This  humble  stone  in  memory  of  Elixabsth  WmTiCAN,  is  inscribed  by  her  weep^ 
ing  friends  to  whom  she  endeared  herself  by  uncommon  tenderness  and  affection. 
Endowed  with  superior  genius  and  acquirements,  she  was  still  more  endeared  by 
humility  and  benevolence.  Let  candor  Jhrow  a  veil  over  her  frailties,  for  great  was 
her  chauity  to  others.  She  sustained  the  last  painful  scene  far  from  every  friend,  and 
exhibited  an  example  of  calm  resignation.  Her  departure  was  on  the  25th  of  July. 
A.  P.  1788^  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  and  the  tears  of  strangers  watered  her  grave.'' 


ESSEX. 

Essex  was  for  121  years  a  parish  oi  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  called  Chebacco.  It  became  a  separate  town^in  1819. 
The  fishing  business  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
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town.  It  is  well  situated  for  ship-building.  Durmg  five  years 
preceding  1837,  there  were  220  vessels  built,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  12,500  tons;  valued  at  $337,500;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 120.  There  were  14  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery.  The  timber  for  ship-building  is  rafted  from  the 
Merrimac  into  Plum  Island  Sound,  and  thence  through  a  canal 
which  has  beeii  cut  across  the  marshes  from  Ipswich  hay.  The 
farms  in  Essex  are  good.  Much  fruit  is  raised,  and  many  tons  of 
hay  annually  sold  in  the  Boston  and  Salem  markets.  Another 
source  of  profit,  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  clam-banks  of 
Essex.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  dug  here 
annually,  and  sold  (exclusive  of  barrels  and  salt)  for  $2,50  to  $3 
per  barrel.  There  is  one  fact  which  is  indicative  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  place :  that  of  196  families,  of  which  the 
town  consisted  in  1820,  fifty-two  were  of  the  name  of  Burnham^ 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue  were  of  the  names  of  Cogs* 
weU  and  Choate.  The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses  and  two  churches,  about  6 
miles  from  Ipswich,  and  25  from  Boston.  Population  of  the  towiu 
1,402. 

A  CaneregcUumal  church  was  formed  here  in  1681.  The  next 
year  the  lie  v.  John  Wise  was  ordained  pastor.  His  successor  wa« 
Bev.  Theophilus  Pickeriag,  who  was  settled  in  1725.  In  1746f 
the  second  society  was  formed,  and  in  1747  the  Rev.  John  Cleave* 
land  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1774,  the  two  churches  united  under 
Mr.  Cleaveland.  Rev.  Joiuah  Webster  succeeded  Mr.  Cleaveland 
in  1799.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  who  was  installed 
1809.     The  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  was  settled  1814 

The  Christian  society  was  organized  in  1808,  and  their  houae 
erected  1809. 

A  UniversaUst  society  was  formed  1829. 


GEORGETOWN. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1838,  previous  to  which  it  waa 
the  western  part  of  Rowley,  and  called  Neio  Rowley.  It  appears 
that  the  first  Ccmgregational  church  in  this  town  was  wganixed  ia 
1731,  and  the  first  pastor  was  James  Chandler,  a  native  of  Ando- 
ver,  who  settled  here  in  1732,  and  died  in  1788.  The  highest  land 
in  the  coimty  is  *'  Bold  Pate,^^  From  this,  elevation  an  extensive 
and  delightful  view  may  be  obtained,  comprehending  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  adjacent  settlements,  toge- 
ther with  the  beautifii  town  of  Haverhill. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Gloucester  is  a  maritime  town,  comprising  Cape  Ann,  and 
an  inland  parish.  This  promontory  was  named  Cape  Aim,  by 
Prince  Charles,  out  of  respect  to  his  nK)ther.    It  is  joined  to  the 
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mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  about  fifty  yards  wide,  called  the 
Cut,  over  which  the  road  passes  into  the  harbor.  The  name  Cut 
was  derived  from  an  early  grant,  in  these  words :  "  Upon  the  26th 
of  the  5th  month,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Richard  Blynman, 
Pastor,  is  to  cut  the  beach  through  and  to  maintaine  it,  and  hath 
£iven  him  three  ackers  of  upland,  and  hee  is  to  have  the  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  forever,  giveing  the  Inhabitantes  of  the  town  free 
passage."  This  afforded  an  easier  and  shorter  passage  to  vessels 
f)ound  to  or  from  the  eastward.     . 

In  1624,  the  Dorchester  (Eng.)  company  commenced  a  fishing 
and  planting  station  here.  Thomas  Gardner  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  planting,  and  John  Tilley  of  the  fishing,  that  year.  Ro- 
ger Conant,  who  had  been  appointed  overseer  of  both  departments, 
removed  here  the  year  after,  bringing  Lyford  as  minister,  with 
others.  But  this  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1626,  and  Conant, 
with  most  of  the  company,  removed  to  Salem.  A  few  years  after, 
a  permanent  settlement  was  formed  he^re  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman, 
an  ejected  minister  of  Wales,  with  about  fifty  others.  In  1639,  the 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  fishing  plantation.  In  1642,  Glouces- 
ter was  created  a  town  by  the  general  court.  It  was  named  after 
Gloucester,  England,  the  native  place  of  some  of  the  first  settlers. 

l^he  Jirst  church  was  formed  1642.  The  Rev.  Richard  Bljmman 
was  pastor  until  1648,  when  he  removed.  This  was  the  Wth 
church  gathered  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Universaiist  society 
was  formed  in  1774,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  John  Mur- 
ray, the  first  teacher  of  that  denomination.  In  1792  it  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  as  the  Independent  Christian  Society. 

The  second,  or  West  parish,  was  incorporated  by  the  general 
court  in  1716.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson  was  settled  in  the 
same  year.  This  parish  was  the  first  set  off  from  the  town.  A. 
large  majority  of  the  society  having  become  Universalists,  the  desk 
has  been  supplied  lately  by  a  clergyman  of  that  denomination. 

The  third,  or  Sqtiam  parish,  was  incorporated  in  1728.  ^The  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bradstreet,  the  first  pastor,  was  oidained  the  same  year. 
In  1804,  Rev.  Ezra  Leonard  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational 
preacher ;  in  1815  he  embraced  the  Universaiist  doctrine,  and  the 
society  is  now  of  that  order. 

The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1813. 

The  fourth,  or  Town  parish,  the  oldest  parish  in  the  town,  being 
the  location  of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  place  of  worship  and  seat 
of  business  for  a  century.  In  1738,  a  new  meeting-house  wsls 
erected  in  the  Harbor,  by  part  of  the  society,  and  Rev.  John  White 
was  their  preacher.  A  new  parish  was  organised.  The  parish 
was  divided,  and  the  northern  part  incorporated  a»  ^  separate 
parish,  (the  fourth^  in  1742.  Rev.  John  Rogers,  first  pastor,  was 
ordained  in  1744,  died  1782.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  no 
r^ular  ordained  minister.     It  is  now  a  Universaiist  society. 

The  Jifth,  or  Sandy  Bay  parish,  was  incorporated  in  1764.  In 
1765,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleaveland  was  ordainea  as  first  pastor.. 

The  town  of  Gloucester  comprises  four  villages.    The  Harbor^ 
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80  called,  is  the  principal  village,  and  is  finely  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cape.     The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 


S/mth-wtstem  view  of  Gloucester. 

lage  as  it  is  approached  from  the  south-west.  The  settlement  is 
compact ;  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  sea  views 
firom  this  place  are  very  extensive,  and  rarely  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity  by  any  on  the  coast,  and  the  inhabitants  truly  dwell  at 

"  the  noise  of  the  sounding  surge !  when  the  dark  roUing  wave  is  near,  with  its  back 
of  foam!" 

The  village  of  Sandy  Bay  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor.  A  pier  and  breakwater  have  been 
constructed  here  for  the  security  of  shipping.  The  village  of  Sqtioim 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cape,  about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor. 
Opposite -this  place  is  the  sand  beach,  which  once  supplied  with 
sand  all  the  towns  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  used  on  floors  instead  of  paint  or  carpets. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  business  that  has  been  done  in 
this  branch  in  the  years  1832,  '33  and  '34.  The  year  18^5  was  an 
imfortunate  year  to  the  mackerel  catchers.  There  were  inspected 
in  1832,  8,138  barrels  of  No.  1,  and  6,202  half  barrels;  of  No.  2, 
15,421  barrels  and  7,163  half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  15,010  barrels  and 
647  half  barrels.  In  1834,  there  were  inspected  of  No.  1,  18,835 
barrels,  and  9,432  half  barrels;  of  No.  2,  20,638  barrels,  and  6,691 
half  barBBte;  of  No.  3,  13,763  barrels,  and  143  half  barrels. 

The  following  is  from  the  state  Statistical  Tables  in  1837.  Ves- 
sels employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  221 ;  tonnage  of  the 
same,  9,824;  cod-fish  caught,  56,181  quintals;  value  of  the  same, 
$186,516 ;  mackerel  caught,  43,934  barrels ;  value  of  the  same, 
$335,566;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  113,760 
bushels;  hands  employed,  1,680;  capital  invested,  $349,000. 
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Immense  quarries  of  light  and  gray  granite  are  found  in  this 
town ;  this  is  split  into  regularly  formed  blocks.  It  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  easily  dressed,  and  can  be  loaded  into  vessels  at  little  expense. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it.  The  quarries  employ  about 
three  hundred  men,  who  get  out  about  100,000  tons  yearly,  and 
this  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  ton.  Gloucester  Bank 
commenced  operation  in  1796,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  it 
was  incorporated  Jan.  27,  1800.  Subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture increased  the  capital  to  $200,000,  its  present  amount.  Here  is 
an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  institu- 
ticm  for  savings.  There  are  two  newspapers  printed  in  this  place, 
which  are  issued  twice  each  week.  There  are  14  churches  in  this 
town,  of  which  5  are  Universalist,  4  Orthodox,  3  Baptist,  1  Unita- 
rian, and  1  Methodist.  Five  are  located  in  the  Harbor  parish,  2 
in  the  West  parish,  3  in  Squam,  1  in  Town  parish,  suid  3  in  Sandy 
Bay. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  ancient  publications  that  lions  have 
been  seen  in  this  section  of  country.  William  Wood,  the  author 
of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  says,  concerning  lions,  "  I  will  not 
say  that  I  ever  saw  any  myself,  but  some  affirm  that  they  have 
seen  a  lion  at  Cape  Ann,  which  is  not  above  ten  leagues  from  Bos- 
ton. Some  likewise  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have  heard  such  ter- 
rible roarings,  as  have  made  them  much  aghast ;  which  must  be 
either  devils  or  lions,  there  being  no  other  creatures  which  use  to 
roar,  saving  bears,  which  have  not  such  a  terrible  kind  of  roaring." 

This  place  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  in  August,  1635,  in 
which  a  melancholy  shipwreck  took  place.  There  had  been  a 
strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-east  for  a  week;  at 
midnight  it  changed  to  the  north-east,  when  a  tremendous  storm 
set  in.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  their  roots,  vessels  were  driven  from 
their  anchorage,  and  houses  were  blown  down.  The  tide  rose 
twenty  feet  in  height  During  the  storm,  Mr.  Allerton's  bark  was 
cast  away  upon  the  cape,  twenty-one  persons  were  droVned,  of 
which  number  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Wiltshire,  (Eng.)  with 
his  wife  and  six  small  children.  All  were  lost  except  Mr.  Thacher 
and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of  an  island  and  saved. 
The  island  where  the  two  were  saved  was  afterward  called  Thach- 
er's  Island.  The  rock  on  which  the  vessel  struck  is  still  called 
Avery's  rock.  In  1671,  a  whirlwind  of  about  forty  feet  in  breadth 
passed  through  the  neck  that  makes  one  side  of  the  harbor,  bearing 
all  before  it  with  such  power  that  a  large  rock  in  the  harbor  came 
near  being  overturned. 

In  1692,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mystery,  many  strange  oc- 
currences took  place  at  Gloucester. 

The  people  thought  they  saw  armed  Frenchmen  and  Indians  running  about  their 
bouses  and  fields ;  these  they  often  shot  at  when  within  a  short  distance ;  the  shot  ap- 
peared to  take  effect,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  but  on  coming  up  they  rose 
and  mn  away.  The  "  unaccountable  troublers"  in  return  shot  at  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  said  that  they  heard  the  shot  whiz  by  their  ears.  One  man  heard  th« 
report  of  a  gun,  the  bullet  of  which  whizzed  by  him  and  cut  off  a  pine  bush  near  at 
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hand,  aad  lodged  in  a  hemlock  tree.  Taming  ronad,  he  saw  foar  men  advancing  to- 
ward him  with  guns  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  others  who  saw  where  the  ballet 
had  lodged  and  cut  off  the  pine  bush.  For  three  weeks  the  alarm  was  so  great  that 
two  regiments  were  raised,  and  a  company  of  sixty  men  from  Ipswich,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Appleton,  was  sent  to  their  succor.  The  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  cler^ 
gyman  of  the  town,  says  "  all  rational  persons  will  be  satisfied  that  Gloucester  was  not 
alarmed  for  a  fortnight  together  by  real  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  but  that  the  devil  and 
his  agents  were  the  cause  of  all  that  befel  the  town."  Another  writer  asks  <<  whether 
Satan  did  not  set  ambushments  against  the  good  people  of  Gloucester,  with  demons,  in 
the  shape  of  armed  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  appearing  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  mutually  firing  upon  them  for  the  best  part  of  a  month  together." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  LinnsBan  Society  of  New  England,  relative  to  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a  Serpent,  seen  near  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  August,  1817."  The  letter  is  from  the  Hon, 
Lonson  Nash,  of  Gloucester. 

Gloucester,  Sept.  9, 1817. 

Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  second  inst.  has  been  received.  The  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
Linnaean  Society  for  my  services  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  not  simply  on  account 
of  the  high  consideration  I  entertain  for  the  members  of  that  laudable  institution, 
but  likewise  for  the  agreeable  manner  and  respectable  channel  through  which  their  vote 
of  thanks  was  communicated  to  me. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  woman  who  was  said  to  have  seen  the  serpent 
dormant  on  the  rocks>  near  the  water,  to  whom  you  refer  in  yours ;  but  she  can  give 
no  material  evidence.  She  says  that  she  saw  something  resembling  a  large  log  of  wood 
on  the  rocks,  on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Ten  Found  Island,  (a  small  island  in  our 
harbor,)  resting  panly  on  the  rocks  and  partly  in  the  water.  The  distance  was  about 
half  a  mile.  She  took  a  glass,  looked  at  the  object,  and  saw  it  move.  Her  attention 
was  for  a  short  time  arrested  by  some  domestic  avocation,  and  when  she  looked  for  the 
object  again  it  had  disappeared. 

yon  request  a  detailed  account  of  my  observations  relative  to  the  serpent.  I  saw 
him  on  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  and  when  nearest  I  judged  him  to  be  about  two  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  from  me.  At  that  distance  I  judged  him  in  the  larger  part  about  the 
size  of  a  half  barrel,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  twq  extremes.  Twice  I  saw  him 
with  a  glass,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  at  other  times  with  the  naked  eye  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  His  color  appeared  nearly  black — ^his  motion  nearly  vertical.  When 
he  moved  on  the  surface  et  the  water,  the  track  in  his  rear  was  visible  for  at  least  half 
a  mile.     • 

His  velocity,  when  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  judged  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
Biile  in  about  four  minutes.  When  immersed  in  the  water,  his  s]ieed  was  gi'eater, 
moving,  I  should  say,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  minutes.  When 
moving  under  water,  you  could  often  trace  him  by  the  motion  of  the  water  on  the  sur- 
face, and  from  this  circumstance  I  conclude  he  did  not  s^im  deep.  He  apparently 
went  as  straight  through  the  water  as  you  could  draw  a  line.  When  he  changed  his 
coarse^,  it  dinlinished  his  velocity  but  little — the  two  extreme.s  that  were  visible  appear- 
ed rapidly  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  they  came  parallel  they  appeared  not 
more  than  a  yard  apart.  With  a  glass  I  could  not  take  in  at  one  view  the  two  extremes 
of  the  animal  that  were  visible.  I  have  looked  at  a  vessel  at  about  the  same  distance, 
and  could  distinctly  see  forty-five  feet.  If  he  should  be  taken,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  length  would  be  found  seventy  feet,  at  least,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
should  be  foimd  one  hundred  feet  long.  When  I  saw  him  I  was  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  sea-shore,  elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surfhce  of  the  water,  and  the 
sea  was  smooth.  If  I  saw  his  head  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from  his  body,  though 
there  were  sea-faring  men  near  me  who  said  they  could  distinctly  see  his  head.  I 
believe  they  spoke  truth,  but,  not  having  been  much  accustomed  to  look  through  a 
glass,  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

I  never  saw  more  than  seven  or  eight  distinct  portions  of  him  above  the  water 
at  aiMT  one  time,  and  he  appeared  rough,  though  I  suppose  thfe  appearance  was  pro- 
duced Irf  his  motion.  When  he  disappeared  he  apparently  sunk  directly  down  like  a 
rock.    Capt.  Beach  haa  been  in  Boston  for  a  week  past,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  is 
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Still  there.  An  engiuving  from  his  drawing  of  the  serpent  has  been  or  is  now  making 
in  Boston,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  his  drawing  is  thought  a 
correct  representation. 

Bespectfnlly,  Sir,  your  most  ob't. 
Hon.  John  Datis.  Loirsos  Nash. 


HAMILTON. 


Hamilton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Ipswich,  and  was  called  Ips- 
wich Hamlei  until  1793,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town. .  Agriculture  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  shoes  .are  made  to  a  considerable  extent  annually.  In 
1837,  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $14,702. 
Population,  827.     Distance  from  Boston,  26  miles. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  located,  and  the  soil  good  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants are  so  much  scattered  that  there  is  no  compact  village. 
Chebacco  river  takes  its  rise  here,  from  Chebacco  pond,  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  ponds  near  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  town, 
Wenham  swamp  extends  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  town.  Ips- 
wich river  runs  along  the  western  border. 

Hamilton  has  only  one  religious  society ;  this  is  Congregational, 
and  was  organized  in  1714,  as  the  third  of  Ipswich.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Wigglesworth,  the  first  pastor,  was  settled  in  1714,  died  in 
1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  1771, 
who  died  in  1823.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt, 
who  was  installed  in  1824,  resigned  in  1833. 

Mr.  Felt  is  author  of  Annals  of  Salem,  History  of  Ipswich,  Ham- 
ilton and  Essex.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  history  of 
this  place.  "  There  are  four  families  in  this  town  called  bleeders  ; 
three  of  them  are  immediately  and  the  other  mediately  related. 
The  number  of  individuals  so  denominated  are  five.  They  are 
thus  named  from  an  unusual  propensity  in  their  arteries  and  veins 
to  bleed  profusely,  even  from  slight  wounds.  A  cut  or  other  hurt 
upon  them  assumes  at  first  the  common  appearance;  but  after 
a  week  or  fortnight  the  injured  part  begins  and  continues,  for  seve- 
ral days,  to  send  forth  almost  a  steady  stream  of  blood,  until  this 
disappears,  and  it  becomes  nearly  as  colorless  as  water.  A  por- 
tion of  the  coagulated  blood  forms  a  cone,  large  or  small  according 
to  the  wound.  The  bleeding  ceases  when  the  cone,  which  has  a 
minute  aperture  and  is  very  fcBtid,  falls  ofil  The  persons  thus 
constituted  dare  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  lancet. 
They  often  bleed  abundantly  at  the  nose,  and  are  subject  to  se- 
vere and  premature  rheumatism.  Some  of  their  predecessors  have 
'come  to  their  end  by  wounds  which  are  not  considered  by  any 
means  dangerous  for  people  in  general.  This  hemorrhage  first 
appeared  in  the  Appleton  family,  who  brought  it  with  them  from 
England.  None  but  males  are  bleeders,  whose  immediate  children 
are  not  so,  and  whose  daughters  only  have  sons  thus  disposed. 
As  to  the  precise  proportion  of  these  who  may  resemble  their  grand- 
fathers in  bleeding  of  this  kind,  past  observation  furnishes  no  data ; 
it  has  been  found  altogether  uncertain." 
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The  precise  time  of  the  settlement  of  Haverhill  is  not  known. 
Gov.  W  inthrop,  in  his  journal,  says,  "  Mo.  3,  1643.  About  this 
time  two  plantations  began  to  be  settled  upon  Merrimack  river : 
Pentuckettj  called  Haverhill,  and  Cockichewick,  called  Andover." 
The  settlement,  it  is  believed,  was  begun  in  1640  or  41.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Haverhill  in  compUment  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first  minister,  who  was  born  in  Haverhill,  in  Essex  county,  in 
England.  '^The  town  at  first  extended  six  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  was  fourteen  miles  upon  the  river.  It  was  inte- 
rested in  the  long  dispute  about  the  boundaries  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  was  at  length 
settled  by  commissioners  in  1737.  Col.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rich- 
ard Hazzen,  and  Dea.  James  Ayer,  represented  the  town  before 
these  commissioners."  The  township  formerly  embraced  within 
its  limits  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Methuen,  Salem,  Atkinson,  and 
the  town  of  Plaistow,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  Indian  deed  of  the  town. 

"  Enow  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  that  we§  Passaqiio  and  Saggahew,  with  the  concent 
of  Fossaconnaway,  have  sold  anto  the  inhabitants  of  Pentuckett  all  the  land  wee  have 
in  Pentuckett ;  that  is,  eight  miles  in  length  from  the  little  river  in  Pentuckett  west- 
ward, six  miles  in  length  from  the  aforesaid  river  northward,  and  six  miles  in  length 
from  the  aforesaid  river  eastward,  with  the  islands  and  the  river  that  the  islands  stand 
in,  as  far  in  length  as  the  land  lyes,  as  formerly  expressed,  that  is,  fourteene  myles  in 
length;  and  wee  the  said  Passaquo  and  Saggahew,  with  the  consent  of  Passaconnaway, 
have  sold  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  all  the  right  that  wee  or  any  of  us  have  in  the 
said  ground,  and  islands  and  river;  and  do  warrant  it  against  all  or  any  other  Indians 
whatsoever,  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  of  Pentuckett,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  Dated  fifteenth  day  of  November:  AnnoDom:  1642.  Witness  our  hands 
and  seals  to  this  bargayne  of  sale,  the  day  and  yeare  above  written,  (in  the  presents  of 
OS.)  Wee  the  said  Passaquo  and  Saggahew  have  received  in  hand,  for  and  in  consi- 
deration of  the  same;  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings.'' 

The  two  Indians  above  named  signed  the  above  by  making  their 
marks,  each  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  Ward, 
Robert  Clements,  Tristam  Coffin,  Hugh  Sherrit,  William  White, 
and  Thomas  Davis. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  persons  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  began  the  first  settlement  of  Haverhill. 
Those  in  itahcs  were  from  Newbury.  William  White,  Samuel 
Gile,  Jam^es  Davis,  Henry  Palmer,  John  Robinson,  Abraham  Tyler, 
Daniel  Ladd,  Joseph  Merrie,  Christopher  Hursey,  Job  Clement, 
John  Williams,  Richard  lAttlehale,  Before  the  town  was  settled, 
it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  except  the  lowlands  or  meadows. 
These  were  cleared  by  the  Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  settlers,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass,  so  thick  and  high,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  discover  man  or  beast  at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  On  account 
of  the  grass,  these  lands  were  prized  above  all  others  by  the  settlers, 
on  account  of  procuring  hay  for  their  cattle.     The  first  house  was 
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erected  near  the  old  burying-ground,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mUe 
east  of  the  Haverhill  bridge. 


Eastern  view  of  Haverhill. 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Haverhill  from  the  road  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  as  the  village  is  entered  from 
the  eastward.  Haverhill  bridge,  the  one  seen  in  the  view,  is  hardly 
excelled  by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England  for  strength 
and  durability.  The  location  of  the  village  is  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful^  It  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  whidi  rises 
gradually  from  the  river,  which  winds  before  it  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  Water  and  Main  streets,  the  principal  streets  in  the 
village,  are  somewhat  irregular.  Water  street  is  a  mile  or  more 
in  length;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  thickly  built  on 
both  sides  with  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Main  street  intersects 
with  Water  street  opposite  the  bridge,  and  runs  north.  On  it  are 
a  nmnber  of  elegant  buildings.  Summer  street,  which  was  opened 
a  few  years  since,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  intersecting  Main  street, 
is  the  pleasantest  in  the  village,  and  is  adorned  with  elegant 
dwelling-houses.  The  "Merrimac  Bank,"  in  this  place,  was 
incorporated  in  1814,  with  a  capital  of  $270,000.  There  is  an 
institution  for  savings,  an  academy,  and  two  printing-offices,  each 
of  which  issues  a  weekly  paper.  There  are  8  houses  of  worship 
in  the  town,  vhs.  4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and 
1  Christian.  Population,  4,726.  Distance,  14  miles  from  New- 
buryport,  15  from  Ipswich,  30  from  Portsmouth,  and  29  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  12,003  pairs 
of  boots;  1,387,118  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,005,424  55]  males  employed,  1,715;  females,  1,170.  There 
were  4  tanneries;  hides  tanned,  8,050;  value  of  leather  tanned 
and  curried,  $115,630,  (part  of  the  leather  tanned  in  other  towns) ; 
hands  employed,  47.  Six  hat  manufactories ;  hats  manufactured, 
125,693;  value  of  hats,  $75,365;  males  employed,  83;  females, 
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39,    One  woollen  mill,  which  manufacture  $78,000's  wotfh  cC 
woollen  goods. 

For  more  Xhan  seventy  years,  Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  often  suffered  the  horrors  of  savd.ge  warfere.  The  folk>wiag 
accounts  are  taken-  from  ASrick's  HiUonf,  cf  HaverhUlj  pablished 
in  HaVeihill,  in  1832.  The  accounts  are  evidently  drawn  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  accuracy. 

Ott  the  15th  of  March,  1697,  a  body  ©f  Indians  made  a  descent  oa  the  westerly  put 
of  the  town,  and  approached  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dustin.  They  came,  as  they 
were  wont,  arrayed  with  all  the  terrow  of  a  savage  wkr  dress,  with  their  maskets 
charged  tor  the  contest,  their  tomahawks  drawn  for  the  slaughter^  and  their  scalping 
knives  unsheathed  and  gKtteriiig  in  the  sunbeams.  Mr.  Dustm  aX  this  time  ma 
engaged  abroad  in  his  daily  luJsor.  Wbea  the  terrific  shouts  of  the  blood-hounds  ftsc 
feu  on  his  ear,  he  seized  his  gun,  mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  his  house,  with 
the  hope  of  escorting  to  a  place  of  safety  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  yibom 
he  tenderly  and  passionately  loved,  and  who  had  been  confined  only  seven  days  in 
childbed,  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Maiy  Neff,  and  eight  young  chttdren.  Immediatcily 
upon  his  arrival,  he  rushed  into  his  house,  and  found  it  a  scene  ai  otrnfiifiioii*- 
the  women  trembling -for  their  safety,  and  ihft  children  weeping  and  caflins^  on  their 
mother  fbr  protection.  He  instantly  order^  sev«n  of  h|s  vhUdreji  la.  fly  iil  an  oppo- 
site direction  irom  that  in  which  {he  danger  W2M  approaching,  and  went  himselTto 
assist  his  wife.  But  he  was  too  lute — before  she  could  arise  from  herl)ea/1^  enemy 
were  upon  them. 

Mr.  Dustin,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  wife  from  the  clutches  of  the 
iie,  flew  from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  tMod  rode.  A)U  speed  itfler  hi3  flying  i4iil- 
dren. .  The  agonized  iather  sn^Kwed  it  impossible  to  save  diem  all,  and  he  determme4 
to  anatch  from  death  the  child  which  Shared  the  nu)St  of  his  affections.  He  s6on  ate.6 
up  whh  the  infant  brood ;  ht  heard  their  g)ad  voices  and  saw  the  cheerftii  IsAs  Ihaft 
overspread  their  countenances,  £t>r  they  feit  theaeelves  safe  while  under  his  ^Ntection, 
He  looked  for  the  child  of  his  love — where  was  it?  He  scanned  the  little  group  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  They  all  fondly  loved  him — they 
called  him  by  the  endearing  title  of  father,  were  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  stretched  ouc 
their  little  arms  toward  him  for  protection.  He  gazed  upon  them,  and  faltered  in  his 
RSOltttiony  for  there  was  none  whom  he  could  leave  behind ;  and,  indeed,  what  parent 
couldf  in  such  a  situation,  select  the  child  which  shared,  the'  most  of  his  affections  ? 
fie  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  defend  them  from  the  murderers,  er  die 
at  their  side. 

A  small  party  of  the  Indians  pwsued  Mr.  Dustin  as  he  fled  from  the  house,  and 
aoon  overtook  him  and  his  flying  children.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  very 
near,  for  they  saw  his  determination,  and  feared  the  vengeance  of  a  father,  but  sktdked 
behind  the  trees  and  fences,  and  fired  upon  him  and  his  little  company.  Mr.  Dustin 
dismounted  fromliis  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  children,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  often  and  with  good  success.  In  this  manner  he  retreated  for  more 
than  a  mile,  alternately  encouraging  his  terrified  charge,  and  loading  and  firing  his 
gun,  until  he  lodged  them  safely  in  a  forsaken  house.  The  Indians,  finding  that  they 
could  not  conquer  him,  returned  to  their  companions,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  they 
flhonld  there  find  victims,  on  which  they  might  exercise  their  savage  cruelty. 

The  party  which  entered  the  house  when  Mr.  Dustin  lefl  it,  found  Mrs.  Dustin  in 
bed,  and  the  nurse  attempting  to  fly  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  ^  They  ordered  Mrs. 
Dustin  to  rise  instantly,  while  one  of  them  took  the  infant  from  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
carried  it  out,  and  dashed  out  its  brains  ag^nst  an  apple-tree.  After  plundering  the 
house  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  commenced  their  retreat,  thoueh  Mrs.  Dustin  had  bat 
partly  dressed  herself,  and  was  without  a  shoe  on  one  of  her  feet,    Mercy  was  a  stran- 

fer  to  the  breasts  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  unhappy  women  expected  to  receive  no 
ifidnesses  from  their  hands.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  exceedingly  cold,  the 
March-wind  blew  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  earth  was  alternately  covexed  with  snow 
nnd  deep  mud. 

Thej  trav^elled  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  continued  their  retreat,  day  by  day, 
following  a  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the  home  of  the  Indian  who  claimed 
ikem  as  his  property,  which  was  on  a  small  island,  now  called  Dustin's  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoocook  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  state-house  in  Concord. 
New  Hampshire.  Notwithstanding  their  intense  suffering  for  the  death  of  the  child 
*   ' :  anxiety  for  those  Whom  they  had  left  behind,  and  who  they  expected  hnd  been 
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cruelly  bBtchered--th«ir  safferings  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  from  sletmng  on  tli« 
damp  earth,  with  nothing  bqt  an  inclement  sky  for  a  covering — and  their  terror  for 
Aemselves,  lest  the  arm  that,  as  they  supposed,  had  slaughtered  those  whom  they 
dearly  loved,  would  soon  be  made  red  with  their  blood,— notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
fextonoed  ihe  journey  without  yielding,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  compara 
liv«  heaUK. 

.  The  iiunily  of  their  Indian  master  consisted  of  two  men,  three  women,  and  seven 
children ;  besides  an  English  boy,  named  Samuel  Lennardson,  who  \«as  taken  pri- 
•oaer  abiwt  a  year  previous,  at  Worcester.  Their  master,  some  years  before,  Aad 
iurad  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bowlaadson,  of  LajK^aster,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Dnstia 
that  "  wh^  he  prayed  the  English  way  he  thought  it  was  good,  but  now  he  found  the 
FreBeh  w^y  better." 

Tbe^  nnfortanate  women  had  been  but  a  few  days  with  the  Indians,  when  they 
were  ialormed  that  they  mnst  soon  start  for  a  distant  Indian  settlement,  and  that,  upon 
their  arrival,  they  would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  regulation^  always  required  of 
prisoners,  whenever  they  entered  the  village,  which  wad,  to  be  stripped,  scourged,  and 
nn  tbe  gaoatlet  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  ffaimtlet  consisted  of  two  files  of  Indians, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  containing  all  that  could  be  mustered  in  the  village ; 
and  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  obliged  to  Yun  between  them,  when  they  were 
scoffed  at  and  benten  by  eneh  one  as  they  passed,  and  were  sometimes  marks  at 
which  the  younger  Indians  threw  their  hatchets.  This  cruel  custom  "was  often  prac- 
tised by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  not  unfrequentty  the  poor  prisoner  sunk  beneath  it« 
Soon  as  the  t«e  women  were  informed  of  this,  they  determined  to  escape  as  speedily 
as  possible.    They  could  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  unrestrained  gaza 

'  of  their  savage  coaquerors — death  would  be  preferable.  Mrs.  Pustin  soon  planned  a 
mode  of  escape,  amxnnted  the  31st  inst.  for  its  accomplishment^  and  prevailed  upon 
her  nurse  ana  the  boy  to  join  her.  The  Indians  kept  no  watch,  for  the  boy  had  lived 
with  them  so  long  tney  considered  him  as  one  of  their  children,  an^  they  did  not 
txpect  that  the  women,  unadvised  and  unaided,  would  attempt  to  escape,  when  suc- 
cess, at  the  best,  a^^jeared  so  despemvc. 
On  the  dajr  previons  to  the  31st,  Mrs.  Dustin  wished  to  learn  oa  what  part  of  the 

*body  the  Indiana  struck  their  victims  when  they  would  desjpstch  them  suodenly,  and 
how  they  took  off  a  scalp.  With  this  view  she  instructed  the  boy  to  make  inquiries 
of  one  of  ^e  men.  Accordimffy,  at  a  coMrenient  oppoituaity,  he  asked  one  of  them 
where  he  would  strike  a  man  if  he  would  kill  him  instantly,  and  how  to  take  off  a 
scalp.  The  man  laid  his  ftnger  on  his  temple — "  Strike  'em  there,"  said  he ;  and  then 
instructed  him  how  to  scalp.  The  boy  then  communicated  his  mformation  to  Mrs. 
Dustin. 

The  night  at  length  arrived,  and  the  whole  family  retired  to  rest,  little  suspecting 
that  the  most  of  them  would  never  behold  another  sun.  Lofng  before  the  break  of  day, 
Mrs.  Dustin  arose,  and,  having  ascertained  that  they  were  all  in  a  deep  sleep,  awoke 
her  nurse  and  the  boy,  when  they  armed  themselves  with  tomahawks,  and  despatched 
ten  of  the  twelve.  A  favorite  boy  they  designedly  left ;  and' one  of  the  sonaws,  whom 
they  left  for  dead,  jumped  up,  and  ran  with  him  into  the  woods.  Mrs.  I)u8tin  killed 
her  master,  and  Samuel  Lennardson  despatched  the  very  Indian  who  told  him  where 
to  strike,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp.  The  deed  was  accomplished  before  the  day 
began  to  break,  and,  after  securing  what  little  provision  the  wigwam  of  their  dead 
master  afforded,  they  scuttled  all  the  boats  but  one,  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  with  that 
started  for  their  homes.  Mrs.  Dustin  took  with  her  a  gun  that  belonged  to  her  master, 
and  the  tomahawk  with  which  she  committed  the  tragical  deed.  Thev  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  when  Mrs.  Dustia  perceived  that  they  had  neglected  to 
take  their  scalps,  and  feared  that  her  neighbors,  if  they  ever  arrived  at  their  homeiL 
would  not  credit  their  story,  and  would  ask  them  for  some  token  or  proof.  She  told 
her  fears  to  her  companions,  and  they  immediately  returned  to  the  silent  wigwam,  took 
off  the  scalps  of  the  fallen,  and  put  them  into  a  bag.  They  then  started  on  their  jour- 
ney anew,  with  the  gun,  tomahawk,  and  the  bleeding  trophies,— palpable  witnesses 
oftheir  heroic  and  unparalleled  deed.  ..     ,       -, 

A  long  and  weary  journey  was  before  them,  but  they  commenced  it  with  cheeriui 
hearU,  each  alternately  rowing  and  steering  their  little  bark.  Though  they  had 
escaped  from  the  clutches  of  their  unfeeling  master,  still  Ijiey  were  surrounded  with 
dangers.  They  were  thinly  clad,  the  sky  was  still  inclement,  and  they  were  liable  to 
be  re-captured  by  strolling  bands  of  Indians,  or  by  those  who  would  undoubtedly  pur^ 
sue  them  so  soon  as  the  squaw  and  the  boy  had  reported  their  departure,  and  the  t»- 

-  riUe  vengeance  they  had  token ;  and  were  they  again  made  prisoners,  they  well  tecw 
that  a  speedy  death  would  follow.    This  array  of  danger,  however,  did  not  appau  tnem, 
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for  home  was  their  beacon-light,  and  the  thoughts  of  their  firesides  nerved  their  hearts. 
They  continued  to  drop  silently  down  the  river,  keeping  a  good  lookout  for  strolling 
Indians  j  and  in  the  night  two  of  them  only  slept,  while  the  third  managed  the  boat. 
In  this  manner  they  pursued  their  journey,  until  they  arrived  safely,  with  their  trophies, 
at  their  homes,  totally  unexpected  by  their  mourning  friends,  who  supposed  that  they 
had  been  butchered  by  their  ruthless  conquerors.  It  must  truly  have  been  an  affect- 
ing meeting  for  Mrs.  Dustin,  who  likewise  supposed  that  all  she  loved — all  she  held 
dear  on  earth — was  laid  in  the  silent  tomb. 

After  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  they  sUrted  for  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  21st  of  April.  They  carried  with  them  the  gun  and  tomahawk,  and 
their  ten  scalps — those  witnesses  that  would  not  lie ;'  and  while  there,  the  general 
court  gave  them  fifty  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  their  heroism.  The  report  of  their 
daring  deed  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  the  country,  and  when  Colonel  Nicholson, 
governor  of  Maryland,  heard  of  it,  he  sent  them  a  very  valuable  present,  and  many 
presents  were  also  made  to  them  by  their  neighbors. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  foregoing,  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Boston.     They  contain  much  of  the  "  soul  of  poetry." 

THE  FATHER'S  CHOICE. 


Now  fly,  M  flies  the  rushing  wmd^ 

Urge,  urge  thy  lagging  steed ! 
The  asvage  yell  is  fierce  beliind, 

And  life  ifl  CO  thy  speed. 

And  ftom  those  dear  ones  make  thy  choice; 

The  gmup  he  wildly  eyed, 
When  "  fiaher !"  burst  from  every  voices 

And  "  child  I"  hie  heart  replied. 

nsre's  one  that  now  can  share  his  toil* 

And  one  lie  meant  fir  feme, 
And  one  that  wean  her  motiier's  amilep 

And  one  Uiat  bears  her  name ; 

And  one  will  prattle  on  his  knee^ 

Or  alumher  on  hu  breast; 
And  one  whose  jors  of  mfency 

Are  still  by  smiles  expmwd. 

Tbsy  feel  no  fear  whQe  he  is  near ; 

He'll'shield  them  ftom  the  foe ; 
But  oh  I  his  ear  most  thriU  to  hear 

nieir  ahrieUngs,  should  he  ga 

'  In  vain  his  qnivering  lips  would  speak ; 
No  words  hie  thoughts  allow ; 
Tliere's  burning  tears  upon  he  cheek— 
I's  marble  c    "  ' 


Death'i 


» on  hb  brow. 


And  twice  he  smote  his  clenched  hand— 

Ulan  bade  his  children  fly ! 
And  tamed,  and  e'en  that  savage  band 

Gbwered  at  his  wracihAil  eye. 

Swift  as  the  lightning,  winged  with  death, 
Flashed  fenJn  the  quivering  flame  t 


Their  fiercest  warrior  bows  bsneath 
The  feiher's  deadly  aim. 

Not  the  wHd  cries,  that  rend  tka  skks, 

His  heart  ef  purpose  move; 
He  saves  his  children,  orlte  dies 

The  sacrifice  of  love. 

Ambition  goads  the  conqueror  on, 
Hate  poinis  the  murderer's  brand— 

But  love  and  duty,  tliese  alone 
Can  nerve  the  good  man's  hand. 

The  hero  may  resign  the  field, 

Tlie  coward  murd'rer  flee ; 
He  cannot  fear,  he  will  not  yield. 

That  strilcee,  sweet  love,  for  tfaiee. 

ney  come,  they  come— he  heeds  no  cry. 

Save  the  soft  child-like  wail. 
"  O,  father,  save  I"  '*  My  children,  fly  1" 

Wera  mingled  oo  the  gale. 

And  firmer  still  he  drew  his  tweath. 

And  sterner  flaah'd  his  eye, 
As  feat  he  hurls  the  leaden  death, 

SUll  shouting,  "  Children,  fly !" 

No  shadow  on  his  brow  appeared, 

Nor  tremor  shook  hie  frame, 
Save  when  at  intervals  he  heard 

Some  trembler  liep  his  nanoe. 

In  vain  the  foe,  thoee  fiends  unchained, 

Like  femishod  tigers  chafe, 
The  sheltering  roof  is  near'd,  is  gain*d, 

All,  all  the  dear  ones  safe  1 


The  29th  of  August,  1708,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  from 
Canada,  fell  upon  Haverhill,  and  killed  and  captured  «b<»it  forty 
inhabitants.     The  following  is  from  Mirick's  History  of  Haverhill. ' 

It  is  said  that  their  first  design  was  to  attack  Portsmouth,  and  then,  marching  rapidly 
onward  to  other  settlements,  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  whole  frontier. 
But  being  unable  to  accomplish  this  on  account  of  the  unexpected  desertions,  they 
were  obliged  to  compress  their  views.  Their  whole  force  was  now  about  250,  a  small 
number  when  compared  with  that  which  started  from  Canada.  Probably  the  French 
officers  felt  ashamed  to  return  without  effecting  something,  after  they  had  been  at  so 
much  trouble  and  expense ;  accordingly,  Haverhill,  a  compact  village,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  houses,  was  selected  for  the  slaughter. 

At  the  break  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  August,  they  passed  the  frontier  garrisons  undis- 
covered, and  were  first  seen  near  the  pound,  marching  two  and  two,  by  John  Eeezar, 
▼ho  WB#  returning  from  Amesbury.    He  immediately  ran  into  the  village  and  alarmed 
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the  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have  slept  totally  anguardetl,  by  firing  his  gnn  near  the 
meeting-house.  The  enemy  soon  appeared,  making  the  air  ring  with  terrific  yells, 
with  a  sort  of  whistle,  which,  says  tradition,  could  be  heard  as  far  as  a  horn,  ana 
clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war<dress.  They  scattered  in  every  direction 
over  the  village,  so  that  they  might  accomplish  iheir  bloody  work  with  more  despatch. 
The  first  person  they  saw  was  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  ihev  shot  as  she  was  flying  from 
her  hoase  to  a  garrison.  The  foremost  party  attacketi  the  house  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Rolfe,  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  three  soldiers,  and  he,  and  a  part  of  his 
beloved  and  accomplished  family,  were  suddenly  awakened  from  their  slumbers,  only 
to  hear  the  horrid  knell  for  their  depanure.  Mr.  Rolfe  instantly  leaped  from  his  bed, 
placed  himself  against  the  door,  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  beat  in,  and  called 
on  the  soldiers  for  assistance ;  but  these  craven-hearted  men  refused  to  give  it,  for 
they  were  palsied  with  fear,  and  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  chambers,  crying  and 
swinging  their  arms.  Had  they  displayed  but  half  the  ordinary  courage  of  men,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  successfully  defended  the  house.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  did 
not  fire  a  gun,  or  even  lift  a  fingier  towards  its  defence.  The  enemy,  finding  their 
entrance  strenuously  opposed,  fired  two  balls  through  the  door,  one  of  which  took 
effect,  and  wounded  Mr.  Rolfe  in  the  elbow.  They  then  pressed  against  it  with  their 
United  strength,  and  Mr.  Rolfe,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  them  any  longer,  fled 
|*recipitately  through  the  house,  and  out  at  the  back  door.  The  Indians  followed, 
overtook  him  at  the  well,  and  despatched  him  with  their  tomahawks.  They  then 
searched  every  part  of  the  house  for  plunder,  and  also  for  other  victims,  on  whom  they 
might  inflict  their  savage  cruelties.  They  soon  found  Mrs.  Rolfe  and  her  youngest 
child,  Mehitable,  and  while  one  of  them  sunk  his  hutchet  deep  in  her  head,  another 
took  the  infant  from  her  dying  grasp,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone  near  the 
door. 

Two  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  children,  about  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  were  providentially 
saved  by  the  sag!wity  and  courage  of  Hagar,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
fiiraily.  Upon  the  first  alarm,  she  leaped  from  her  bed,  carried  them  into  the  cellar, 
covered  them  with  two  tubs,  and  then  concealed  herself  The  enemy  entered  the 
cellar  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable.  They  repeatedly  passed  the  tubs  that 
covered  the  two  children,  and  even  trod  on  the  foot  ot  one,  without  discovering  them. 
They  drank  milk  from  the  pans,  then  dashed  them  on  the  ceUar  bottom,  and  took  meat 
from  the  barrel,  behind  which  Hagar  was  concealed. 

Anna  Whitlaker,  who  was  then  living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  concealed  herself 
in  an  apple-chest  under  the  stairs,  and  escaped  unharmed.  Bat  it  fared  difierently 
with  the  cowardly  soldiers.  They  earnestly  begged  for  mercy  of'  their  inhuman  oon- 
qnerors,  but  their  cries  were  unheeded,  and,  when  the  massacre  was  over,  their  bodies 
were  numbered  with  the  slain. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Hartshome  suffered  as  severely  as  that  of  Mr.  Rolfe.  He 
saw  a  party  approaching  to  assault  his  house,  which  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  escaped  out  of  it,  followed  by  two  of  his  sons,  to  call  assistance ; 
but  all  three  were  shot  dead  immediately  after  leaving  it.  A  third  son  was  toma- 
hawked as  he  was  coming  out  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshome,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is  a  characteristic  of  her  sex  when  surrounded  with  danger,  instantly  took 
the  rest  of  her  children — except  an  infant  which  she  left  on  a  bed  in  the  garret,  and 
which  she  was  afraid  would,  by  its  cries,  betray  their  place  of  concealment,  if  she  took 
it  with  her — through  a  trapdoor  into  the  cellar.  The  enemy  entered  the  house,  and 
began  to  plunder  it,  but  happily  did  not  discover  them.  They  went  into  the  garret, 
took  the  infant  from  its  bed,  and  threw  it  out  at  the  window.  It  fell  on  a  pile  oif  clap- 
boards, and  when  the  action  was  over  it  was  fimnd  completely  stunned.  It  lived, 
however,  and  bacame  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  and  of  remartmble  strength.  His 
neighbors  would  frequently  joke  him,  and  say  that  the  Indians  stitnted  him  when  they 
threw  him  from  the  garret-window. 

One  of  the  parties  proceeded  towards  the  river,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Lieut. 
John  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  with  an  infant  a  year  old  in  her  arms, 
were  standing  at  the  door  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  shot,  and  his  wife  fled  through  the  house  into  the  garden,  carrying  her  babe, 
where  she  was  overtaken  by  the  foe,  ajdd  immediately  despatched.  But  when  she  fell, 
she  was  careful  not  to  injure  her  child,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  last  thoughts  were  for 
its  safety.  The  enemy,  it  appears,  did  not  murder  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  they  did  not,  for  they  always  took  great  delight  in  torturing  and  dashing  out  the 
braiiis  of  innocent  babes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  mother  was  not  alive  to  witn^ 
Hs  agonies.  After  the  ma.ssacre  was  over,  it  was  found  at  the  breast  of  its  dead 
mother. 
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Another  party  rifled  and  1)umt  the  hooae  of  Mr.  Silver,  which  stood  vUhia  ten  rods 
of  the  meeiing-hoase,  and  others  att^ked  the  watcK4ioase,  which  ws^,  however,  suc- 
cessfully defended.  Another  party  went  to  the  houLse  of  Capt.  Sinion  WainnTig^ 
whom  they  killed  at  the  first  fire.  The  soldiers  stationed  in  toe  chambers  were  pK- 
pariag  to  defend  the  house  till  the  last,  when  Mrs.  Wainwrigfat  fearlessly  unbarred  t}ft« 
door  and  let  them  in.  She  spc^e  to  them  kindly,  waited  upon  them  with  $e«mia|r 
alacrity,  and  promised  to  procure  them  whatever  they  desired.  .The  enemy  knew  iiot 
what  to  make  of  this ; — the  appareni  cheerfulness  wiith  which  they  were  received,  aB4 
the  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated,  was^Q  different  fnGun  what  they  expected 
to  meet  wiih,  that  it  seemed  to  paralyze  their  eaeKg|es.  They,  however,  denumdad 
money  of  Mrs.  Wainwright,  and  upon  her  retiring  <<  to  bring  it,''  «a  she  said,  she  fled 
with  all  of  her  children,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  takea  captive,  and  were  not 
aftierwards  discovered.  Jht  enemy,  so  soon  a»  they  ipund  out  how  completely  they 
had  been  deceived,  were  greatly  enraged,  aad  Attacked  thf  chambers  with  great  vi^ 
lence ;  but  the.soldiers  courageously  defended  them,  and,  aAer  attempting  to  fir^e  tbe 
house,  they  retreated,  -taking  with  them  three  pci^oaera.  In  the  mean  tima,  ti|0 
Indians  skulked  behind  a  large  stone,  which  stood  in  the  field  a  few  rods  east  oif  the 
house,  where  they  cookl  fire  upon  its  inmaloa  at  their,  leisure^  The  soldiers  in  tke 
chambers  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  them  both.  They  were  aAerwards  buried  in  the 
same  field,  a  few  rods  south,  and  but  a  few  years  since  the  water  washed  their  skekh 
tons  from  their  places  of  repose. 

Two  Indians  attacked  the  houge  of  Mr.  Swaia,  which  stood  in  the  field  now  called 
White's  lot,  nearly  apposite  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Emerson.  Swan  and  his  wife  saar 
them  appnoaching,  and  determined,  if  posbtble,  to  save  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their  children,  from  the  knives  of  the  ruthkss  hutcheps..  They  immediately  placed 
themselves  against  the  door,  which  wvls  so  narrow  that  two  could  scarcely  enter 
abreast.  The  Indians  rushed  against  it,  but  finding  that  it  could  not^bp  easily  opened, 
they  commenced  their  operations  more  sysienMitically.  One  of  them  placed  his  back 
to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  make  his  whole  strength  beajr  upon  it,  while  the  othar 
pushed  against  him.  The  strength  of  tfaue  besiegers  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
besieged,  and  Mr.  Swan,  being  rather  a  timidonan,  said  our  venerable  narrator,  aUnost 
despaired  of  saving  himself  and  ^Bimily,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  thought  it  wouki  be 
better  to  let  them  in.  But  this  resolute  and  courageous  woman  had  no  such  idea. 
The  Indians  had  now  succeeded  in  partly  opening  the  door,  and  one  of  them  was 
crowding  himself  itt,  while  the  other  w^as  pushing  lustily  aAer.  The  heroic  wife  saw 
there  was  no  time  for  parleying — she  seized  her  spit,  which  was  nearlv  three  feet  ia 
length,  and  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  woman,  as  it  proved,  and,  collecting  all 
the  strength  she  possessid,4rDve  it  through  the  body  of  th«  foremost.  This  was  too 
warm  a  reception  for  the  besiegers — it  was  resistance  from  a  sonoce  apd  with  a 
weapon  they  little  expected ;  and,  surely,  who  else  would  ever  think  of  spitting  a  man  ? 
The  two  Indians,  thus  repalsed,  immediaiely  retreated,  and  did  not  molest  ttiam 
again.  Thus,  by<the  .fiDrtitade  and  heroia  courage  of  a  wife  and  mother,  this  ^mily 
was  probably  saved  from  a  bloody  gn^ve. 

One  of  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting«house,  a  new  and,  for  that 
lieriod,  an  elegant  building.  These  traa^actioas  were  all  performed  about  the  same 
time ;  but  they  were  tiot  permitted  to  continue  their  work  of  mufder  and  conflagration 
long,  before  they  became  panic-struck.  Mr.  Davis,  an  intrepid  man,  went  behind 
Mr.  Rolfe's  bam,  which  stood  near  the  house,  struck  it  violently  with  a  large  club, 
called  on  men  by  name,  gave  the  word  of  command,  as  though  he  were  ordering  an 
attack,  and  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  '<  Come  on  f  come  on !  we  will  have  them  ! " 
The  party  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  house,  sapposing  that  a  large  body  of  the  English  had  come 
upon  them,  began  the  cry  of  "  The  fcnglish  are  come ! "  and,  after  attempting  to  fire 
the  house,  precipitately  led  it.  About  this  time  Major  Turner  arrived  with  a  company 
of  soldiers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  then  commenced  a  rapid  retreat,  taking 
ndth  thera  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  retreat  commenced  about  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Meantime  Mr.  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  others 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  devouring  element ;  but  it  was  mostly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  hou.se  was  saved. 

The  town,  by  this  time,  was  generally  alarmed.  Joseph  Bradley  oolleoted  a  small 
party,  in  the  northerly  part  of  it,  and  secured  the  medicine-box  and  packs  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  had  left  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  Capt.  Samuel  Ayer, 
a  fearless  man,  and  of  great  strength,  collected  a  body  of  about  twenty  men,  and  pur- 
sued the  retreating  £oe.  He  came  up  with  them  just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods, 
when  they  faced  about,  and  though  they  numbered  thirteen  or  more  to  one,  still  CapL 
Ayer  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle.    These  gallant  men  were  soon  reinforced 
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hy  asiolher  party,  under  th?  command  of  his  son  j  and  after  a  serere  skirmish^  which 
lasl^d  about  an  hour,  they  re-took  some  cj  the  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  precipitately 
nCreated,. leaving  nine  of  their  nnmber  dead. 

The  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  John  Ward,  is  represented 
•8  9  person  of  quick  apprehension,  facetious  conversation,  "an 
exact  grammarian,  an  expert  physician,  and,  which  was  the  top 
of  all,  a  thorough  divine ;  but,  which  rarely  happens,  these  endow- 
ments of  hismmd  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy, 
and  agile  c<mstitution  of  body,  which  cmabled  him  to  make  nothing 
of  walking^  on  foot,  a  journey  as  long  ss  thirty  miles  together.''  He 
ptencbed  (says  Dr.  Mathe^r)  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  eighty- 
•igbth  year  of  his  age.  *to  died  in  1693,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  descent  of  the  Indians 
upon-  Havcihill,  ia  1708.  The  poxt  minister  was  Rev.  Joshua 
Ciavdner,  wha  wa^ordaiued  in  1711,  and  died  in  1715.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  thejiext,*  was  ordainjDd  in  1719^  and  died  in  1742.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Edwayd  Barnard,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  died 
in  1774*  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Shaw,  settled  in  1777. 
and  died  suddenly  1794,  and  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Rev.  Abiel 
^bbot,  D.  D,,  who^was  dismissed  at  his  owh  request  in  1803,  on 
tccount  of  an  'imliappy  cpalroversy  hating  arisen  on  account  of 
tbe  i^stiflSciency  of  his  salary.  Rev.  Josiah  Dodge,  his  sudccssor, 
was  ordained  in  1808,  Mr..  Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dud- 
fey  Phelps,  in  1828.  The  Central  church  was  organized  in  183S, 
sad  Rev.  Jogseph  Whittlesey  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  The 
Noyth  church  was  gathered  in  1728  ;  the  Tliird  chttrch  was  formed 
in  1735,  and  the  Tlast  church  in  1743.  The  first  Baptist  church  in 
the  county  of  Essex  was  gathered  in  this  town,  by  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Smidij  m  1765.  Mr.  Smith  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence, 
ami  gradually  obtained  ffchcral  esteem  and  respect.  He  was  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  in  1797  received  a  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Providence  college,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  feiithful  friend 
and  trtlstee.  He  died  iff  1:905,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
William  Bachelder. 

The  following  historical  items  were  principally  obtained  from 
the  recorlJs  of  iht  towft  f  ■ 

The  first  bell  was  purchased  m  1748.  Before  that  time  (here  wa^  a  singular  sub- 
«tiiute,  as  appeats  by  a  vote  passed  iB  1650 :  "  That  Abraham  Tyler  blow  his  horn 
lialf  an  hour  before  meetini^,  on  the  Loird't;  daiyj  and  on  lectare  d^s,  and  receive  one 
pound  of  pork  annually  for  his  services  from  each  family." 

In  1650,  a  vote  was  passed  "  that  the  .freeholders  attend  town  meeting  within  half 
an^hour  aAer  the  time  notified,  and  continue  in  town  meeting  till  sunset,  iml^ss  the 
flame  is  sooner  closed,  on  penality  of  paying  half  a  bushel  of  com.'' 

Johnson,  in  his  account  of  this  town,  says,  <*  "fhe  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improre 
their  labour  by:  tilling  the  earth  and  keeping  of  cattel,  whose  yearly  increase  incou- 
/ages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  thoie  rerm^e  paris.^]  So  wfwuy  bent  were  they  upon 
husbandry,  as  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  mechanics.'  There  is  in  the  town  recordfs  a 
contract  signed  by  Mr.  Ward,  (be  minister,  and  nineteen  others,  dated  'February  6, 
1658,  in  which  they  agree  ^op^y  thetr  proportion  of  20  pounds  fbr  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  land  for  Mr.  Jewett,  prwidtsd  he  Hve  here  seven  yean,  folhmng  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  in  doing  the  Umm^s  work  ;  "  also  the  said  JeweU  doth  promise  to  refuse  to  work 
for  any  that  refuse  to  pay  towards  this  purchase,  until  they  bring  under  the  selectmen's 
hands  that  they  will  pay." 

The  first  meeting-house  for  the  first  church  stood  in  front  of  the  gfrave-yard,  half  a 
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mile  below  the  bridge.  In  this  vicinity  the  settlement  began.  In  1666,  John  Hatch- 
ings had  "  liberty  to  baild  a  gallarie  at  the  west  end  of  the  meeting-hoose,  provided  he 
give  notice  to  the  town  ai  the  next  training  day  whether  he  will  or  noe,  so  that  anjr 
inhabitant  of  the  town  that  has  a  mind  to  join  with  him  may  give  in  his  name."  In 
1681,  it  was  voted  <<  to  enlarge  the  room  in  the  east  end  of  it  by  making  a  gallerie 
therein  for  the  women.''  The  second  hoose  was  built  in  1699,  and,  after  a  great  eon- 
tention  whether  it  should  be  built  where  the  first  stood,  a  majority  voted  to  erect  it  abooft 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  where  the  third  church  was  built  in  1766. 

Col.  Nath.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colony,  was  the  clerk  or  recorder 
of  the  town  from  1668  to  1700,  and  his  records  are  in  a  very  superior  style,  although 
he  took  t6e  liberty  occasionally  of  adding  his  own  comments.  In  1689,  the  town  pnWed 
a  vote  '<  to  pay  Mr.  Ward  his  full  salary  for  the  next  year,  provided  that  he,  upon  his 
own  cost,  do  for  the  next  ensuing  year  board  Mr.  Rolfe."  The  record  begins,  <^  The 
town  then  (Mr.  Ward  and  his  son  Salstonstall  being  absent)  voted,  &c.  The  mar- 
ginal reference  is  £20  taken  from  Mr.  Ward  for  Mr.  Rolfe's  diet,  in  '90,  without  faii 
consent."  Three  lines,  which  probably  contained  6<Nne  severe  remark  are  blotted  out» 
and  the  marginal  note  says  it  was  <<  blotted  out  by  order  of  the  town." 

Mr.  Rolfe,  the  second  minister,  began  to  preach  in  Hayerhiti  in 
1689,  and  was  ordained  in  January,  1693-4.  Mr.  Ward,  the  first 
minister,  who  di^d  in  1693,  agreed  to  abate  all  his  salary  except 
£20,  half  in  merchantable  wheat,  Indian^  &c,  and  half  in  money, 
and  fifty  cords  of  wood  annually,  upon  condition  that  the  torwn 
should  pay  all  arrearages  of  his  salary,  and  appoint  a  committee 
'^  to  attend  at  his  house  i^pon  a  sett  day  to  receive  and  take  account 
of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  and  sett  the  price  thereof  if  it  be  not 
merchantable,  that  so  it  come  not  in  by  pitiful  driblets  as  former- 
ly." Mr.  Rolfe's  salary  was  £60,  halt  in  com  and  other  articles. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  16S4.  This  worthy  minis- 
ter was  killed  in  what  since  has  been  called  the  "  great  descent** 
of  the  Indians  upon  Haverhill  The  following  is  tfie  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

CLAVDiTim  HOC  TUMULO  coiiptTs  RswaaKDi  pii  DocTiQOB  viai  D.  BfemAJOK  Rolfs, 

BCCLBSSUB  ChKISTI  QD^  EST  IN  HaUERHII.L  PASTORIS  PIDELISSIMI  ;  QUI  OOMI  SUJI  AB 
HOSTIBUS  BABBARB  TRUCIDATUS.  A  LABOBIBUS  SUIS  BEQUIEUIT  MANE  OIBI  SACBJB  QUIBTIS, 
AUO.  XXIZ.,  ANNO  DOMINI  MDCCTIII.,  JBTATIS  SUJB  XtVI. 

rinelosed  in  this  tomb  is  the  body  of  the  reverend,  pions«  and  learned  Benjamia 
Boife,  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Haverhill;  who  was  barbarously 
slain  in  his  own  house  by  the  enemy.  He  rested  from  his  hibors  early  on  the  day  of 
•acred  rest,  Aug.  29, 1708,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.) 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Dr.  Smith, 
the  first  Baptist  minister  in  this  place. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Hebebiah  Smith,  D.  D.,  who  was  bom  at  Long  Island,  state 
of  New  York,  21  April,  A.  D.  1737,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  A.  D.  1758.  He 
was  onUined  as  an  evangeUst,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill,  and  tocJk  charge  of  the  flock  12  November,  A.  D. 
1766.  He  departed  this  life  24  January,  A.  D.  1805,  aAer  forty  years  faithfully  per- 
formmg  the  pastoral  duties.  He  was  laborious  and  successful  in  his  preaching,  and 
"^/^'t^*^®"^^'  ^  ^^^  christian  feith.  His  discourses  were  delivered  with  fervency 
and  a  becoming  solemnity.  He  was  a  vigilant  watchman  in  the  various  stations  cJ 
his  office.  In  his  social  circle  he  shone  conspicuouslv.  Hiy  deportment  through  lift 
exhibited  the  humble  christian  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Chrfct. 


There's  a  hastening  hour,  it  comes,  it  comes, 
To  rouse  the  sleeping  dead,  to  bunt  the  tombs, 
And  place  the  saints  in  view. 
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Thb  Indian  name  of  Ipswich  was  Agawam,  a  word,  it  is  said, 
which  denoted  a  place  where  fish  of  passage  resorted  :  it  was  ap- 
plied to  several  places  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  place  in  Essex  county  known  to  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  1611,  Capt.  Edward  Hardie  and  Nicholas 
Hobson  sailed  for  North  Virginia;  they  touched  at  this  place  and 
were  kindly  received.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  North  Virginia,  or.  New  England,  thus  speaks  of  Agawam: 
"  Here  are  many  rising  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  descents  are 
man)r  come  fields  and  delightfull  groues.  On  the  east  is  an  isle  of 
twb^or  three  leagues  in  leugth,  the  one  halfe  plaine  marish  ground, 
fit  for  pasture,  or  salt  ponds,  with  many  faire  high  groues  of  mul- 
berry trees.  There  are  also  okes,  pines,  walnuts,  and  other  wood, 
to  make  this  place  an  excellent  habitation."  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  commenced  in  March,  1633,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop 
jr.  and  twelve  others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  William  Clerk,  Ro- 
bert Coles,  Thomas  Howlet,  John  Biggs,  John  Gage,  Thomas 
Hsurdy,  William  Perkins,  Mr.  John  Thomdike,  and  William  Ser- 
jeant The  next  year  (1634)  Agawam  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Ipswich. 

Johnson  remarks  of  Ipswich  dwellings  about  1646,  "  their 
houses  are  many  of  them  very  faire  built,  with  pleasant  gardens." 
In  1638,  Masconnoment,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam,  sold  his  right 
to  Ipsiffich  for  £20.  This  chief  appears  to  have  died  about  1668. 
He  lived  to  see  his  people  become  almost  extinct.  He  was  buried 
on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  As  late 
as  1726,  there  were  three  famiUes,  each  having  a  wigwam  back 
of  Wigwam  Hill,  at  the  Hamlet.  It  is  probable  that  not  long  after 
this  year  the  tribe  became  entirely  extinct. 

Ipswich  is  one  of  the  three  shire  towns  in  Essex  county..  The 
principal  village  is  compactly  built  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river,  a  large  mill  stream.^  A  substantial  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  this  stream  in  1764,  having  two  arches.  It  was  built  at  an 
expense  of  £1000,  and  named  Choate  Bridge,  from  the  Hon.  John 
Choate,  one  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  its  erection.  There  are 
three  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  one 
Methodist.  There  is  in  the  village  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank, 
incorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Ipswich 
Female  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1828. 

The  central  part  of  the  village  is  uneven  and  rocky.  The 
engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  Congregational  church, 
court-house,  and  part  of  the  Female  Seminary,  as  seen  from  a 
building  on  the  western  side  of  open  ground,  or  common,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  place. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  and  silk  lace  was  formerly  carried  on 
here  to  a  great  extent.  As  early  as  1790,  about  42,000  yards  were 
made  annually.  The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lace  Factory  was  in- 
corporated in  1824,  and  the  "  New  England  Lace  Factory"  in 
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South-west  view  in  Ipsmich,  (central  part.) 


1833 ;  both  have  ceased  operation,  and  the  business  has  declined. 
There  is  a  cotton  facfory  in  the  village,  with  3000  spindles.  Value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  1837,  $50,000.  The  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  1837  was  $46,000.  Population 
of  the  town,  2,855.  Distance,  12  miies  from  Salem,  10  from  New- 
buryport,  and  27  from  Bostoti. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  and 
other  sources,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Felt's  History  of  Ipswich,  published 
hi  1834. 

1642.  **  Whosoever  kills  a  wolf  is  to  have  — '—  and  the  skin,  if  he  nail  the  head  np 
at  the  meeting-house,  and  give  notice  to  the  constables.  Also  for  the  belter  destroyiiii; 
or  Craving  away  wolves  from  the  town,  it  is  ordered,  that  Rt  day  of  7th  mo.,  every 
householder  whose  estate  is  rated  £500,  and  upwTird,  shall  keep  a  sufficient  mastilFB 
dog;  or  j£100  to  X500,  shall  provide  a  sufficient  hoimd  or  beagle,  to  the  intest  that 
ihey  be  in  readiness  to  hunt  and  be  employed  for  the  ends  afpresaid.^' 

1648.  "The  heads  of  wolves,  in  order  to  receive  the  premiums,  must  be  brought 
to  the  constable  and  buried."  Josselyn  informs  us,  !6ft3,  now  such  animals  are  taken. 
''  Four  mackerel  hooks  are  bound  wiik  a  brawn  thread,  and  thai  some  ifool  is  wrapped 
round  them  and  they  are  dipped  into  melted  tallow,  till  they  be  big  and  roond  as  aa. 
eg^.  This  thing,  thus  prepared,  is  laid  by  some  dead  carcass  which  toles  the  wolves. 
It  IS  swallowed  by  them,  and  is  the  means  of  their  being  taken.**  Down  to  1757,  ft 
Was  a  common  thing  to  hear  them  commence  their  howl  soon  a(\er  sunset ;  when  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  go  near  the  woods. 

1642.  The  "  Seven  men"  are  to  see  that  children,  neglected  by  their  parents,  are 
employed,  learned  to  read  and  ^^  understand  the  princij)les  of  religion  and  the  capital 
laws  of  this  country,"  and,  if  necessary,  be  bound  out  to  service.' 

1661.  As  an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich,  living  at  a  distance,  absented  himself  with  his 
wife  from  public  worship,  the  General  Court  empower  the  seven  men  to  sell  his  farm, 
80  that  they  may  live  nearer  the  sanctuary  and  be  able  more  conveniently  to  attend  on 
hs  religious  services.    Individuals  are  appointed  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting-hotise. 

1670.  Constables  are  instructed  to  prevent  young  persons  from  being  out  late  in*  the 
evening,  especially  Sabbath,  lecture,  and  training-day  evening.  1672.  Laborers  are 
forbidden  to  have  intoxicating  liquors.  1678.  All  persons  m  town  are  required  to 
have  some  employment.  1681.  Single  persons,  who  are  under  no  government,  are 
ordered  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  head  of  a  family.  Daniel  Weldron 
is  required  to  return  to  his  wife  according  to  law.  An  inhabitant  is  complained  of  by 
a  tvthing  man  because  he  had  a  servant  many  years  and  had  not  taught  him  to  read. 

1667 r  A  man  of  this  place  is  prosecuted  for  digging  up  the  bones  of  the  Sagamore, 
aad  fior  cucying  iM  scuU  oa  a  pola. 
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.  The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1634,  the  same 
year  the  town  was  incorporated.  The  first  regular  pastor  was 
feev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  was  horn  at  Ipswich,  England,  and 
was  a  preacher  near  London.  Having  expressed  himself  against 
tbe  "  Book  of  Sports,''  and  agamst  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  En^land^  he  was  suspended  and  required  to  make  a 
IHlhlic  recantation.  Rather  than  comply,  he  forsook  his  country 
Md  came  to  this.  He  arrived  in  1634,  and  soon  took  charge  of 
the  Ipswich  church.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  much  legal 
kaowledge,  and  aided  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  colony  in 
forming  their  laws.  'He  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  1653, 
%ged  83.  In  1647  he  pubhshed  the  '*  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawarn^'^ 
a  satirical  and  witty  performance.  Besides  this  he  published  a 
number  of  other  works.  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  were 
the  next  ministers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  descendant  of  the  mar- 
tyr ;  he  came  to  New  England  in  1636,  and  died  in  1655.  Mr. 
Norton  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  settled  in  1638«  Mr.  Norton  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  colony.  He  died 
in  1663,  aged  about  fifty-seven.  Rev.  William  Hvhbard  was 
settled  here  in  1656;  he  was  born  in  England.  In  1677  his  first 
tiistocical  work  received  the  approbation  of  the  colonial  licensers, 
mad  was  soon  published  in  Boston.  It  ccmtained  ^^  Narrative  of 
the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  1676  and  1677, 
frith  a  Suj^lement  concerning  the  War  with  the  Pequods  in  1637, 
and  a  Table  and  Postscript ;  also,  a  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with 
Ihe  Indians  from  Piscataqua  to  Pemaquid. '  The  same  book  was 
licenaed  in  London,  and  was  printed  there  under  the  title,  '^  Present 
8cate  of  New  England."  What  he  thus  gave  to  the  public  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  present  form  of  his  ^^  Indian  Wars,^^  This 
history  was  long  under  the  supervision  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  general  court.  In  1682  the  legislature 
voted  him  £.50  for  his  History  of  New  England,  and  the  next  year 
they  order  half  this  sum  to  be  paid  him  now  if  "  he  procure  a 
fayre  coppie  to  be  written,  that  it  be  fitted  for  the  presse."  Such  a 
copy  was  obtained,  and  was  amended  by  his  own  hand.  The 
Mamachusetts  Historical  Society,  aided  by  a  hberal  donation  from 
the  general  court,  had  it  printed  in  a  volume  distinct  f5rom  those  of 
their  Collections,  which  contain  it,  in  1815.  Mr.  Hubbard  died  in 
1704.  ^qied  83. 


LYNN, 

The  town  of  Lynn,  formerly  Saugtisty  received  its  present  name 
in  1637.  The  name  was  given  in  respect  to  Mr^  Whiting,  who 
came  from  the  town  of  I/ynn  Reg^is,  or  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
England.  The  record  of  the  court  on  this  occasion  consists  of  only 
four  words,  "  Saugust  is  called  Lin."  "  The  Indian  name  of  the 
jriver  whteh  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  is 
Saugus.    The  eastern  extremity  was  called  Swampscot,  which 
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name  it  still  retains.  Nahant,  an  Indian  word  signifying  an 
island,  is  the  original  name  of  the  peninsula  which  has  become  so 
celebrated.  Lynn  is  the  oldest  town  excepting  Salem  in  Essex 
county,  and  since  its  settlement,  in  1629,  nine  other  towns  have 
been  settled  from  it,  viz.  Saugus,  Lynnfield,  Reading,  South  Read- 
ing, Sandwich,  and  Yarmouth ;  Hampton  and  Amherst  in  New 
Hampshire ;  and  Southampton  on  Long  Island.  The  first  wHi^ 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Edmund  Ingalls  and  his  brother, 
Francis  Ingalls.  Edmund  Ingalls  came  from  Lincolnshire,  in  Eng- 
land, to  Lynn  in  1629.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  town,  near  a  small  pond,  in  Payette  street.  The 
spot  where  he  resid^  is  still  pointed  out  by  his  descendants.  The 
brother  of  Edmund  was  a  tanner,  and  lived  at  Swarapscot.  He 
built  his  tannery  on  Humfrey's  brook,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The  vats  were  filled  up  in  1825.  This  was  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  The  emigrants  found  the  place 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  a  great  nation,  called  A  berginians. 
Their  settlements  extended  from  Charles  river  to  the  Merrimac. 
The  name  of  the  sachem  who  formerly  governed  them  was  Nane- 
pashemet,  or  the  New  Moon,  who  was  killed  about  1619.     The 

Sivernment  was  continued  by  his  queen,  called  "  Squaw  Sachem.'' 
ost  of  the  tribes  in  Massachusetts  were  subject  to  her.  She  had 
a  second  hui^and  in  1635,  whose  name  was  Wappacowet.  Mon- 
towampate,  son  of  Nanepashemet,  sachem  of  the  Saugus  IndiaM, 
lived  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach  on  Sagamore  Hill,  and  had 
the  government  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead.  The  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant was  an  Indian  chief  called  by  the  English  **  Duke  William,'* 
more  commonly  "  Black  Will."  He  was  killed  by  some  of  the 
whites  in  1633.  The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Lewis'  History 
of  Lynn,  published  in  1829;  a  well- written  work,  full  of  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 

The  iLnt  settlers  of  Ljrim  were  principally  fanners,  and  possessed  a  larg^  stock  of 
hoTDed  cattle^  sheep,  and  goats.  For  several  years,  before  the  land  was  divided  and 
the  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  fed  in  one  drove,  and  guarded  by  a  man,  who,  tram. 
his  employment,  was  called  a  hay  ward.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were  kept  on 
Nahant,  where  they  were  tended  by  a  shepherd.  Nahant  seems  to  have  hmot  sold 
several  times,  to  difiierent  individnals,  by  Black  William,  who  also  gave  it  to  the  plaa* 
tatlon  for  a  sheep  pasture.  A  fence  of  rails,  put  near  tc^ether,  was  made  across  the 
reach  near  Nahant,  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  as  it  is  said  those  animals  do  not  climb. 
When  the  people  were  about  building  this  fence.  Captain  Turner  said,  <<  Let  ns  make 
haste,  lest  the  country  should  take  it  from  us.''  In  autnmn  the  swine  were  let  loose  in 
the  woods,  that  they  might  fatten  themselves  on  nuts  and  acorns.  The  people  of 
Lynn,  for  some  years,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  most  perfect  democracy.  They  had 
town  meetings  every  three  months,  for  the  regulation  of  their  public  affairs.  They 
cut  their  wood  in  common,  and  drew  lots  for  the  grass  in  the  meadows  and  marshes. 
These  proved  very  serviceable  to  the  farmers,  in  furnishing  them  with  sustenance  for 
their  cattle,  whicn  was  probably  the  reason  why  there  were  more  farmers  at  L3rnn 
than  in  any  other  of  the  early  settlements.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  "  The  chiefest  corn 
they  planted,  befora  they  had  Plowes,  was  Indian  grain. — And  let  no  man  make  a 
jest  at  Pumpkins,  for  with  this  food  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people  to  their 
good  content,  till  Qorne  and  Cattell  were  increased."  Their  corn  at  the  first  was 
pounded  with  a  wooden  or  stone  pestle,  id  a  mortar  made  of  a  large  log,  hollowed  oat 
at  one  end.  They  also  cultivated  large  fields  of  barley  and  wheat.  Much  of  the  fi)r- 
mcr  was  made  into  malt  for  beer,  which  they  drank  instead  of  ardent  spirit.  Th«y 
raised  considerable  qoantities  of  flax,  which  was  rotted  in  one  of  the  ponds,  thence 
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eaQed  the  Flax  FAid/  TMrfirathoQ8esw8i«rade8tTacmra»,with8le»rDolb,o0ii^ei«^ 
with  thatch,  or  small  bundles  of  sedge  or  straw,  laid  one  over  another.    The  fire* 


were  advised  to  abstain  from  all  superfluous  expense,  and  to  reserve  their  money  ft* 
the  pablic  usf.  Even  the  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Dudley,  was  censured  for  wainaeot* 
ling  his  house.  In  a  few  years,  houses  of  a  better  order  began  to  appear.  Thef 
w:ere  built  wiih  two  stories  in  front,  and  sloped  down  to  one  in  the  rear.  The  windows 
were  small,  and  opened  outward  on  hinges.  They  consisted  of  very  small  diaoiand 
panes,  set  in  sashes  of  lead.  The  fire-places  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  foar-foei 
tosj  and  the  children  might  sit  in  the  corners  and  look  up  at  the  stars.  On  whicheTer 
side  of  the  road  the  houses  were  placed,  they  uniformly  faced  the  south,  that  the  Mn 
at  noon  might  <<  shine  square."  Thus  each  house  formed  a  domestic  smi'dial,  bjr 
which  the  good' matron,  in  the  absence  of  the  clock,  could  tell,  in  fair  weather,  wheft 
to  call  her  husband  and  sons  from  the  field — ^for  the  industrious  people  of  Lynn,  theft 
as  well  as  now,  always  dined  exactly  at  twelve.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  settlers 
to  wear  long  beards,  and  it  is  said  that  **  some  had  their  overgrown  beards  .so  fruzen 
together,  that  they  could  not  get  their  strong  water  bottells  into  their  mouths."  In 
very  hot  weather,  "  servants  were  priviledged  to  rest  from  their  labours,  from  ten  of 
the  clocke  till  two."  The  common  address  of  men  and  women  was  Goodman -and 
Goodwife ;  none  but  those  who  sustained  some  office  of  dignity,  or  belonged  to  some 
re^KCtable  fiunily,  were  complimented  with  the  title  of  Master.  In  writing  they  seem 
to  have  had  no  capital  F,  and  thus  in  the  early  records  we  find  two  small  ones  used 
instead ;  and  one  m  with  a  dash  over  it  stood  for  two.  The  following  song,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar  custCHns 
ana  modes  of  thinking  among  the  early  settlers. 


The  plaee  where  we  lire  fa  a  wilderness  wood. 
Whtre  gnm  is  much  wanUni?  ttiat's  fruitful  ana  good ; 
Ourmountalna  and  hilb,  and  our  rolleys  t)elow. 
Being  eommoaly  covered  wHh  Ice  and  wkh  snow. 

And  Wlien  ibe  north-west  wind  witti  violence  blows, 
TheQ  every  man  puUs  hia  cap  over  his  nose ; 
But  if  any  is  hardy  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  ibrfeits  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand. 

But  whan  the  spring  opens  we  then  talce  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  ptaot  and  to  sow ; 
Our  com  bsring  planted,  and  seed  heing  sown. 
The  worms  dtaaoj  much  before  It  is  grown. 

And  while  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  ie  made 
By  birds,  and  by  squirrels,  that  piuck  up  the  blade ; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  corn  in  the  ear, 
It  Is  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  our  old  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  woot  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without. 
Our  other  in-garments  are  clout  upon  ciouu 

Onr  dotbee  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn. 
They  need  to  be  clouted  seen  after  they're  worn ; 
But  clouting  our  garments,  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
QloutsdouWe  are  warmer  than  single  whole  clothing. 


If  liresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dish, 

We  have  carrois,  and  pmitpkiii^  •od  turnips^  aad 

fish; 
And  If  there's  a  mhid  ibr  a  delicate  dish. 
We  haste  to  the  clam  banks,  and  there  we  €atch 

fish. 

'Stead  of  pottage,  and  puddings,  and  cuslards,  and 

pies, 
Our  turnips  snd  parsnips  are  comrnon  siipidles| 
We  have  pumpldos  at  morning,  and  pompuM  at 

noon. 
If  it  was  not  for  pvmplclns  ws  should  be  uodont. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt. 

We  must  then  be  contented,  and  think  It  no  wM; 

For  WB  can  malte  liqwtt,  vo  sweeten  our  lips, 

Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  wahiut  tree  chipa. 

Now  wkBe  some  are  folng ,  Isi  athew  ba'coaiiiif . « 

For  while  liquor's  boiling  it  must  have  ascuromto^; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a  feather* 
By  seeking  their  follow^  are  flocking  u^^ther. 

Then  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hJUier  to  Wtft 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  Mine; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mloB^ 
And  aU  needful  blessings  you  suraly  will  find. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  in  1630. 


Joseph  Armitage, 
Allen  Breed, 
Wm.  Ballard, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Edward  Baker, 
Samuel  Bennet, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Thomas  Cold  am, 
Clement  Coldam, 
Thomas  Chadwell, 


William  Cowdrey, 
Henry  Collins, 
Thomas  Dexter, 
William  Dixey, 
Robert  Driver, 
George  Farr, 
Jeremy  Fitch, 
Edmund  Farrington, 
Adam  Hawkes, 
Edward  Holyoke, 


Edward  Howe, 
Lieut.  Danl.  Howe. 
Epbraim  Howe, 
William  Hathorne, 
Thomas  Hudson, 
Christopher  Hussey, 
Christc^hcr  Lyndsey. 
Thomas  Newhall, 
Robert  Potter,    . 
John  Ramsdell, 


John  Taylor, 
Capt.  Ed.  TomltaSy 
Timothy  Ttom^mt 
Capt.  Nath.  Turnex^ 
Capt.  Rich.  Walker 
Thomas  Willis, 
John  White, 
WUliam  Witter, 
John  Wood, 
WilUam  Wood. 
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The  following  persons  were  also  at  Lyin  ju  edrl^  as  1637. 


Abraham  Belknap, 
Edmond  Bridges, 
Jeakin  Davis, 
JoBcptk  Ftoyd, 
Chhstopber  Foster, 
G«orge  Fraile, 
NatkaaielHandibith, 
Xbonas  Ivory, 
Bichaid  Johnsoo, 
Tbooaas  Ke^sar, 
Thomas  Laighton, 
ftichavd  Jjonglejr, 
lohaPierson, 
Biehard  Booltoa, 


Richard  Sadler, 
William  Andrews, 
Richard  Bi;poks, 
Goodman  Cox, 
Goodman  Crosse, 
John  Deacon, 
John  Elderkin, 
William  George, 
Francis  Godson, 
Benry  Gaines, 
John  Gillow, 
Thomas  Halsye, 
James  Hewes, 
Robert  Hewes, 


William  Hewes,        Jarett  Spenser, 
Jeremy  Howe,  Michael  Speiiser, 

John  Hudson,  Josllk  Stanbury^ 

Samuel  Hutchinson,  George  Taylor, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Williai^  Thorn, 
Philip  Eneelana,  Mr.  Walhin 
Thomas  Paine, 
Robert  Parsons, 


Thomas  Parker, 
Joseph  Pell, 
Nicholas  Poor, 
Wm.  Partridge, 
Thomas  Read, 
Isaac  Robinson, 


George  Welbye, 
Richard  Wells, 
Edward  i^est, 
Thomas  Wheeler, 
Nathanl.  Whitcridge, 
John  Humfrey, 
Edw»rd  Howe. 


Lyim  m  its  present  limits  extends  nearly  six  miles  on  the  sea« 
coast,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  extends 


WetUm  iHtranee  of  the  central  part  of  Lytm, 

abmit  four  miles  into  the  woods.  From  the  center  of  the  southeni 
side  a  beach  of  sand  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  two  miles,  and 
terminates  In  a  peninsula,  called  Nahant.  The  whole  town  con- 
taim  9,960  acres.  The  south-eastern  part  is  a  tract  of  excellent 
salt  marsh:  and  the  northern  part  is  a  range  of  wood-land  and 
pastnTe.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  plain, 
gently  undulating  toward  the  extremities  into  graceful  elevations, 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  north  by  a 
range  of  rocky  hills.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given 
to  agriculture.  '^The  fanners  have  much  improved  their  lands  by 
ciiltiyation,  and  by  procuring  sea  weed  and  rock  weed  from  the 
beaches  for  manure.  These  substances  have  been  freely  mingled 
with  the  soil,  and  since  their  use  the  crops  of  English  grass  have 
been  increased  in  nearly  a  tenfold  proportion.  The  other  princi- 
pal products  are  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  the  common  vegetable 
productions.  The  cold  and  damp  sea  breezes,  which  frequently 
prevail,  have  an  unfavorable  eflfect,  and  the  soil  appears  to  w 
uncongenial  to  the  finer  sorts  of  grain. 
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The  faregomg  View  was  taken  at  the  western  entrance  of  Lynn. 
The  entraoce  tathe  common  is  seen  on  the  right  This  is  a  level 
tract  of  about  twenty  acres*  A  handsome  circular  pond  has  been 
rectotly  du^tiear  the  center,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
made.  TJbe  village  is  principally  built  on  a  plain,  back  of  which 
^  aro  hills  composed  of  rough  rocks,  partially  covered  with  bushes 
'  and  trees^  Cm  the  side  next  the  ocean  and  on  Saugus  river  are  salt 
marshes/  To  the  south-west  of  the  village  the  turnpike  from  Bos- 
ton to  Salem  passes  over  an  extewive  tract  of  marsh  land.  Hiere 
are  8  churches  in  tfiis  place,  3  Methodist,  2  Congregational,  1  for 
Friends,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Lynn  Mechanics  Bank,  incorporated  in  1814,  and  the  Nahant 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  each  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
There  is  a  savings  bank,  incorporated  in  1826,  and  three  insu- 
rance companies.  The  Lynn  Academy,  an  incorporated  institution, 
was  first  opened  in  1805.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Lynn 
is  5  miles  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston.  Population,  9,323.  In 
1837  thfire  were  manufactured  in  this  town  2,230  parrs  of  boots, 
2,543,929  pairs  of  shoes ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1,689,793 ; 
males  employed,  2,631 ;  females,  2,554.  There  were  6  morocco 
leather  manufactories;  value  of  leather  manufactured,  $153,000: 
males  employed,  90 ;  females,  16.  There  were  5  vessels  employed 
in  the  Whale  fishery,  and  14  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery.  A 
manufactory  of  India  rubber  cloth  has  been  reeently  established. 

'<  Nahant  is  a  peninsula  on  the  sonth  of  Lynn.  In  the  beauty  and  stiblimity  of  its 
scenery,  combined  with  its  peculiar  advantages  of  health  and  pleasure,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  place  on  the  coast  of  America.  It  consists  of  two,  elevated,  rock^engir- 
died  islands,  called  Great  and-  Little  Nahants,  united  together  by  a  beach,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  connected  to  the  main  land  by  another  beach,  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  From  the  center  of  the  town,  the  Long  beach  projects  directly  into  the 
sta,  and  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the 
western  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  It  is  a  gently  curving  bar,  of  fine,  stlverf  ,.|n^y 
ssnd,  rising  so  high  in  the  center  as  generally  to  prevent  the  waves  from  nassing  over 
it,  and  almost  imperceptibly  sloping  to  the  water  on  each  side.  It  is  unbroken  by  land, 
or  rock,  or  shrub,  for  its  whole  extent,  and  the  broad  ridge  of  dry  sand,  which  passes 
through  its  center,  is  interspersed  with  shells,  and  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  oemland 
other  substances,  which  the  storms  have  cast  upon  it,  among  which  the  white  gull  lajfs 
her  spotted  eggs,  in  little  cavities  scooped  in  the  sand,  and,  soaring  overhead,  startles 
the  traveller  by  her  shrilling  shriek.  The  portion  oi  the  beach  which  is  left  by  the 
tide,  is  broad  enough  for  fitly  carriages  to  pass  abreast,  and  presents  a  perKctly 
smooth  surface  of  pure,  fine  sand,  beaten  hara  and  polished  by  the  constant  breaJiing 
of  the  waves,  on  which  the  horse's  hoof  leaves  no  print,  and  the  wheel  passes,  with- 
out sound  or  trace,  hke  a  velvet  roller  on  marble.  The  hard  sand  frequently  retains 
sufficient  water,  for  an  hour  after  the  tide  has  left  it,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  gtett, 
in  which  objects  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

•  «  #  •  ««  •  •  #  • 

<<  Little  Nahant  is  a  hill,  consisting  of  two  graceful  elevations,  rising  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  defended  by  battlements  of  rock,  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  forty-two  acres,  seventeen  of  which  are 

in  good  cultivation The  outer  portion  of  the  peninsala,  called  Oreht 

Nahant,  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  i)arts  half  a  mile  broad,  ccmtainiBg 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  rising  into  elevations, 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shores  are  extremdy 
irregular,  being  composed,  in  many  places,  of  huge  precipitous  rocks,  in  some  places 
res«knbhng  iron,  rising  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  abov^e  the  tide,  with  a  gieal  depth  of 
water  below ;  and  in  others,  stretching  out  into  beautiful  beaches,  or  curving  into 
delightful  recesses  aad  covesi  filled  with  pebbks,  of  ^very  variety  of  ifana  aiidjool0r» 
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ficom  tmniiiig  red  to  stainless  white.  The  whole  oatUne^presenli  tha  most  agoeeabte 
interchange  of  scenery,  from  the  low  beach,  that  glistens  beneath  the  thin  edge  of  the 
ware,  to  l<^y  precipices,  and  majestic  cliffs  that  rise 

Like  moonlight  battlemenlB,  and  towers  decayed  bj  Uma. 


Nahant  Hotels  Long  Beachj  Lynn, 

"  Nahant  is  much  visited  by  persons  for  the  improvement  of  health,  and  by  parties  of 
pleasure,  from  the  neighboring  towns,  for  whom  it  furnishes  every  accommodation. 
Two  steamboats  are  constantly  running  from  Boston  during  the  pleasant  season,  but 
a  ride  by  land,  over  the  beaches,  is  much  more  delightful.  A  spacious  and  elegant 
hotel  has  been  erected,  of  stone,  near  the  eastern  extremity.  It  contains  nearly  a 
■kondred  rooms,  and  is  rurrounded  by  a  double  piazza,  commanding  the  most  delight- 
ful prospects.  Several  other  hotels  and  boardmg-bouses  are  situated  in  the  village, 
and  about  twenty  beautiful  cottages,  the  summer  residence  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  are 
scattered  over  the  peninsula.  There  is  also  a  neat  stone  building  erected  for  a  chapel| 
which  serves  for  a  library  and  school-room." — Lewis'  Hist,  of  Lynn. 

The  church  at  Lynn  was  gathered  in  June,  1632,  and  was  the 
fifth  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  meeting-house  wsus  a  plain  small 
buildine,  without  bell  or  cupola,  and  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Shepara  street  It'was  placed  in  a  small  hollow,  that  it  might  be 
the  better  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  was  approached  by  descend- 
ing several  steps.  Before  this,  part  of  the  people  of  Lynn  attended 
public  worship  at  Salem.  Rev.  Stephen  Batchelor,  the  first  min- 
ister, on  his  arrival  in  Lynn  in  1632,  immediately  conunenced  the 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties,  without  installation.  About  four 
months  afterwards  a  complaint  was  made  of  some  irregularities  in 
his  conduct.  *  He  was  arraigned  before  the  court  at  Boston,  Oct. 
3d,  when  the  following  order  was  passed :  "  Mr.  Bachek-  is  re- 
quired to  forbeare  excerciseing  his  giftes  as  past^^-  or  teacher  pub- 
liquely  in  o^-  Patent,  unlesse  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,  for 
his  contempt  of  authority,  and  till  some  scandals  be  removed." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  difficulties  which  agi- 
tated the  unhappy  church  for  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  arrived  from  England  in  June,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  November,  1636-  The  next 
year  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet  who  also  came  from  England,  was 
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installed  a  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  W.  was  styled 
the  pastor,  as  being  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Cobbet  was  called 
tMcher,  an  #ffice  in  some  degree  sutoxdinate,  though  his  talents 
wwresttnerioi.  ReT.  Jeremiah  ^bepard  was  the  fir^t  minister  of 
ijfnm  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  America.  He  was  ordained 
m  1480,  and  died  in  1720,  having  preached  at  Lynn  forty  years. 
He  was  dtetiaguished  for  his  unafleclj^  pietr  and  his  untiring 
uerlktes  fiur  i&s  spkitual  welfara  of  his  people.  The  following 
epitaph  was  iranscribed  from  his  gravenstone  with  difficulty ;  bar- 
beoeme  fppeatlr  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  tim^,  for  a  period 
than  ette  B\iBdred  years. 

CTlij&h^s  mamle  4rops,  the  prophet  dies. 

Bis  earthly  nisnsion  qvdxsy  ana  moonts  the  skies. 

— '■ ■  So  Sheperd's  goat. 

Ifi»pr«cioas.dii8t,  deatk's  prey,  iadeed  is  here. 
Bat's  nol^lar  breath  'mong  Seraphs  does  appear; 
He  joins  adtoring  crowds  abont  the  throne, 
lie's  coftipiered  ail,  a&d  new  he  wears  the  crown. 
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Tnts  towB  was  <iri|iBaHy  c^led  Ljfnn  End^  having  been 
cranled  to  Lyim  wtm.  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  A  meetm^- 
bouse  was  Imih  in  1716.  It  was  iocorporcUed  into  a  district  m 
1703.  in  1814  it  beoeone  a  separate  town.  The  town  abounds 
with  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  its  surface  being  broken  and 
uneyen,  and  its  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests.  Farming  is  the 
principal  en^leyment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837  there  were  100 
pairs  of  boots  and  54,000  lihoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $40,250; 
males  employed,  93;  fcniates,  80.  Population,  674.  Distance, 
12  miles  irom  Boston. 

The  Conffregationa!  church  in  this  place  was  the  second  of 
Lynn,  was  formed  1720.  TTie  first  pastor,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk,  settled  here  at  the  fcwrmation  of  the  church ;  he  resigned 
1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  in  1731, 
and  resigned  1755,  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Adams, 
who  was  seUled  in  1755,  died  1777.  He  was  succeexled  by  the 
Bcv.  Joseph  Motley  in  1782,  who  died  in  1821.  The  next  was  the 
Rev-  Joseph  Searl,  who  was  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in  1827. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

TThe  following  is  from  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Townsend  in  this  place,  who  was  killed  in  Lexington. 
April  19th,  1775.     He  was  bom  in  1738. 

'  Xie>  TaKant  Townsend,  in  tiie  peaceful  shades,  we  trust 

Immortal  honors  mingle  with  tkj  dust. 

What  thoagh  thy  body  straggle  in  its  gore-? 

So  did  thy  Savior's  body  long  before :  - 

And  as  he  raised  his  own  by  power  divine, 

So  the  same  power  shall  also  .quicken  thine, 
'  And  in  etenial  gknry  mayst  thou  shine ! 

«7 
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Manchester  was  once  known  by  the  name  of  Jejfrey*s  Crede^ 
and  formed  a  part  of  Salem.  Upon  the  petition  of  several  of  the 
inhabitants  it  was  incorporated,  in  1645,  by  its  present  name. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Here  is  found  the  Mag- 
nolia^ a  low  tree,  bearing  many  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Here  is  a  variety  of  soil,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  culture.  The 
fishing  business  was  commenced  at  this  place  at  a  very  early  pe*. 
riod,  but  of  late  years  this  business  has  somewhat  declined.  Some 
of  the  most  enterprising  ship-masters  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are 
natives  of  this  town.  There  is  about  1000  tons  of  shipping  em- 
ployed. The  vessels  are  of  small  size.  The  depth  of  water  will 
not  allow  vessels  exceeding  120  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
harbor  is  good,   and  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 


South-Tvestern  view  cf  Manchester, 


There  is  a  Congregational  society  here,  which  was  gathered  in 
1716,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  Before  this 
year  no  church  records  of  Manchester  are  found.  The  Universal- 
ists  have  a  small  society,  which  was  organized  in  1820.  The  busk* 
ness  of  making  cabinet  furniture  is  carried  on  here  with  great 
activity,  employing  150  men  or  more.  In  1837  there  were  12  manu- 
factories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, $84,500;  hands  employed,  120.  There  were  14  vessels 
emplo^^ed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  employing  65  hands. 
Population,  1,346. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Manchester  village  as  it  is 
entered  from  the  south-west  upon  the  Beverly  road.  Coasters  from 
60  to  70  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  this  village,  which  consists  of 
upwards  of  eighty  dwelling-houses,  built  compactly  together.  Dis-. 
tance,  7  miles  from  Gloucester,  9  from  Salem,  and  23  from  Boston. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 
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la  meaBMiy  of  Benjaada  lappan,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Manchester,  who  ex- 
pired May  6,  1790,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  exemplary  christian,  a  tender  husband  and  parent,  a  judicious  and  soond 
diviae,  a  prudent  and  fsdthfal  minister. 

•  Oh  ever  honor'dy^ever  dear,  adieu, 
How  many  tender  names  are  lost  in  you. 
Keep  safe,  0  tomb,  thy  precious  sacred  trust, 
Till  life  divine  awake  his  sleeping  dust. 

Cotoi*  Benj^  Marston  ties  here,  wfio  died  May  22,  1754,  being  57  years  &  3  mo. 
old.  Axt  thou  curious,  reader,  to  know  what  sort  of  man  he  was?  Wait  till  the  final 
day  of  Retribution,  and  then  thou  mayest  be  satisfied. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  Allen,  who  died  Aug.  27,  1834,  aged  59  yeaia. 
Though  Boreas'  blasts  and  NeptuneXwayes    L  Now  here  at  anchor  I  do  lie, 
Have  toss'd  me  to  and  fro.  With  many  of  our  fleet, 

bk  ^te  of  both,  by  God's  decree,  In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 

I  harbor  here  below.  My  Savior  Chzist  to  meet 
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Mabblehead  was  originally  a  pait  of  Salem,  from  which  it  was 
detached  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649.  At  this 
time  it  contain^  44  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing names : 

James  Smith,  Thomas  Bowinge,  %.  Walton,  John  Deveroe, 

Rowland  Smith,  John  Stacie,  John.  Lyon,  Abrm.  Whitcare, 

Samtfel  Dohber,  George  Chine,  Henry  Stacie^  John  Bartoll, 

£dm:Qlid  Hichoteon,  John  Northy,  William  Chichester,  Joseph  Doliber 

Francis  Nicholson,  Nicholas  Merrett,  Samuel  Corwitben,  Robert  Knight, 

John  Gatcheil,  Thomas  Pitman^  Thi>mas  Gray,  John  Bennett, 

WIBiam  Baiiier,  Timothy  AUen,  Richard  Norman,  F.  J.  Wslmgham, 

David  Thomas,  Thomas  Sams,  John  Peachy,  John  Norman, 

John  Leggy  Arthur  Sanden,  Richard  Curtice,  William  Luckis, 

Jeter  Pitford,  Isaac  AUerton,  John  Hart,  Christoph.  Lattimora, 

Erasmus  James,  Moses  Maverick,  William  Charles^  John  Goyt. 

The  township  is  a  rough  and  very  rocky*  peninsula,  extending 
between  three  and  four  miles  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  inhabited  priUf- 
cipally  oa  account  of  its  convenience  as  a  fishing  port.  The  firq^ 
settlers  made  theii  pitch  on  the  ea&tem  side  of  the  town,  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  good  harbor,  running  north-east  and  southr 
west,  and  towards  half  a  mile  on  an  average.  '^  At  the  south- wecft 
end  of  the  harbor  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Crreat  Neck,  sp 
called,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  separating  the  waters  of  Lynp 
bay  from  those  of  the  harbor.  About  the  year  1728,  it  was  fouq^ 
that  the  sea  was  fast  encroaching  on  the  south-west  side  of  th^fi 
isthmus,  so  as  to  endanger  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  hai^ 
bor.  The  government  of  the  province  at  that  time  attended  to  ^ 
subject,  as  it  respected  not. only  ^e  town  in  particular,  but  ilpp 
trade  of  the  province  in  general ;  and  ordered  by  an  act  the  suj^i 

— : nr 

♦  As  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield  was  entering  the  settlement  late  in  the  autunm, 
when  no  verdure  was  to  be  seen,  he  exclaimed,  "  Pray  where  do  thev  bury  their  deadT* 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rough  and  ibrbiading  aspeet  of  w 
soil,  it  is  very  prodnetive  when  cultivated.  n  t 
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of  £1,328  to  b6  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  neeemiry  re- 
pairs.  It  seems  that  about  the  y^ar  1762  some  necessary  repairs  were 
made.  In  the  year  1790,  although  the  town  had  careftiHy  ende8h> 
vored  to  secure,  support,  and  keep  the  same  in  g9od  repair^  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  considering  the 
preservation  of  the  said  harbor  was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  &c., 
granted  a  sum  of  £1000  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery^'  for  this  purpose. 
About  1742  this  town  was  authorized  toerect  a  fortification  for  Ac 
defence  of  the  place;  the  government,  it  sceins,  having  granted 
£690  for  this  mirpose.  In  1794  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  a  vote  of  the  town.  The  fortification  which  defends  the  har- 
bor is  now  caUed  Port  Sewall. 


jfyik-tasUm  vUn'  ofMarbUkead  from  l^rt  StmaU, 


iTie  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  Marblehead  tak^  from 
Port  Sewall.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It 
18  formed  by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  south-west  that  separates  it 
from  Lynn  bay,  and  connects  the  town  with  Great  Neck.  R  ib 
deep  and  excellent,  capable  of  being  entered  at  all  time»  by  thipn 
of  the  largest  size,  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  were 
it  not  for  its  exposure  to  storms,  which  often  render  its  anchorage 
tmsafe.  In  1837  the  town  of  Marblehead  contained  5,549  inhabil- 
ttnts :  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  farmers  and  their  familiea|y 
^ey  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  mile  by  one  quarter. 
The  village  is  quite  novel  in  its  appearance,  being  compact  and 
very  irregularly  built,  owing  to  the  very  uneven  and  rocky  sarfiboe 
of  the  groimd  on  which  it  is  built.  There  are  five  handsome 
ehurches  in  this  place,  viz.  2  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unita- 
lian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There  are  two 
banks,  the  *'  Marblehead  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1803,  capital 
M20,000,  and  the  "  Grand  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1831,  capital 
.^ilOOjOOO ;  these  are  two  insurance  companies,  each  with  a  capi- 
tal 01  ^100,000.    There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1782,  and 
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has  •▼er  b«en  a  lespeetaUe  and  useful  ioatitiitidk.  Distanea,  4 
miles  from  Salem,  and  16  from  Boston.  The  shining  owned  hero 
amounts  to  more,  than  eight  thousand  tons.  In  1837,  there  wera 
55  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  ttie  tcmnage  of 

.  vhich-was  4603 ;  codfish  caught,  49,403  Quintals ;  mackerel  oanght, 
243  barrels;  500  hands  em.pk>yed.  In  tne  same  ye^r  were  manii« 
iacluredl^T  pairs  of  hoots,  and  1,035,824  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value 
of  which  was  $367,780 ;  males  employed,  503 ;  females,  655. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard's  diary,^  (early  in  the  century,  or  before 
1720))  wlien  speaking  of  this  town,  gives  the  following  statement ; 
''  There  was  net  a  carpenter,  a  tailor^  nor  maaon,  nor  butcher  ia 
the  town ;  nor  any  thing  of  a  market  worth  naming.  They  had 
their  houses  built  by  ooimtry  workmen,  and  their  clothes  made  oat 
of  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston^ 
which  drained  the  town  of  it»  money.  Soma  years  after,  the  town 
abounded  with  artificers,  gockd  workmen  of  ^very  description,  and 
tha  maricet  h^id  a  full  supply.  At  the  time  before  mentioned,  ther^ 
waa  not  ^me  foreign .  vessel,  although  the  town  always  posfcissad 
every  advantage  for  a  free  and  extensive  navigation.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  slaves  to  work  in-  the  mines,  leaving  in 

^  to  the  merchants  of  Salem,  £oston,  aui  Etiroper  trv  carry  off  thf 
gains,  by  which  means  the  town  was  pooc  and  in  debt  :-hbo  miieh 
were  they  involved  in  debt  to  the  n^rchanta  ^f  other  places^  thai 
very  few  families^  not  move  than  twenty,  were  independent  in  their 
circumstanees.  Tl^y  were  generally  a  rude^  swearing,  drunksoi 
and  fighting  ecew;  but  as  they  increased  innmj^bera  they  mads 
imprevements  in  social  liie>  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  By  th$ 
middle  of  the  century,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  so  much 
cultivated,  as  to  be  remarkable  for  their  civilities^  and  especially 
for  their  hoi^taUty  to  strangers.  Tbore  were  not  only  gentls^ 
^manlike  families,  and  pimis  «nd  well-behaved  people  in  Ae  town, 
but  the  very  fishermen  rose  auperior  to  the  radeiiess<i£  fon«ef  gene- 
rations.  When  thev  were  persuaded  by  individuals  at  pubUe 
•pijrit  to  send  their  fish  to  foreign  markets,  they  soon  became  conver- 
sant with  the  mysteries  of  trade,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  should  reap  by  it  .  And  while  individuals  grew 
rieh^  the  town  also  received  the  benefits" 

''  Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  young  man  of  strict  justice,  of  great indi»- 
try,  enterprising  genius,  quick  appcdxensian,  and  firm  'TBsdutiofl, 
but  small  fortune,  was  the  first  man  who  engaged  in  it.  He  sent 
a  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  firom  the  profits  of  tha  voyage  found 
that  he  increased  his  stock,  and  went  on  bfulding  vessels^  till  he 
Was  enabled  to  send  vessels  to  Europe,  loading. tfxem  with  fish,  and 
pointing  out  to  athet^s  the  path  to  riches.  The  more  promisihff  young 
men  of  the  town  followed  his  example ;  and  from  this  small  tM^a»- 
ning,  Marblehead  became  one  of  the  first  trading  towns  of  the  Aiy> 
In  the  year  1766,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ships,  bdgBi 
anows^  and  topsail  schooners  engaged  in  foreign  trade.'' 

< — p*^-^ , . . —         ■  ■     I' 

*  C<^  Masa.  flist.  6oe.,  to:,  riui 
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About  1770  Marblehead  was  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  any  other  town  of  the  province,  Boston  ex- 
cepted. During  the  revolutionary  war  this  place  suffered  severely, 
and  the  business  of  the  place  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The 
inhabitants  were  firm  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  this 
place  alone  furnished,  of  its  own  inhabitants,  for  the  public  service, 
one  entire  regiment,  completely  officered  and  manned.  The  value 
of  this  regiment  at  that  trying  period,  composed  of  men  inured  to 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  not  wasted  by  sickness  in  any  one  instance, 
is  best  determined  by  a  recollection  of  their  patience,  bravery,  ana 
effective  service.  Captain  James  Mugford,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
|>lace,  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  American  army  during 
the  Revolution,  by  capturing,  at  a  critical  juncture,  a  British  ship 
just  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  richly  laden  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  warlike  stores.  He  was  killed  the  same  day  he 
made  the  capture,  January  12th,  1776,  in  attempting  to  return  from 
Boston  to  Marblehead,  while  defending  his  little  privateer  from  the 
attack  of  some  boats  sent  from  the  British  men-of-war  riding  at 
Nantasket  road.  Their  object  was  to  take  him  at  the  moment  his 
▼eaeel  run  ashore  on  a  point  of  land,  which  makes  the  entrance  of 
Pudding  Point  Gut.  Captain  Mugford  fought  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  attempting  to  board  him,  he 
sprung  to  the  railing  of  his  vessel  in  order  the  better  to  repel  the 
enemy ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  Palling  back, 
one  of  his  crew  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  wounded.  He  said, 
"  Ye5,  but  dorit  Igt  the  enemy  know  my  »itucUion,  and  if  Idle  ad  a$ 
if  I  were  alive  and  were  still  commanding;^*  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately expired.  His  brave  seamen  made  dreadful  havoc  of  the  limbs 
and  lives  of  the  enemy,  beat  them  off,  and  got  into  Marblehead, 
where  great  respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  Capt.  Mugford. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  the  first  minister  of  Marblehead,  waJf 
ordained  in  1684,  having  preached  here  sixteen  years  previous  to 
his  settlement.  He  died  in  1724,  aged  eighty-five.  He  preached 
upwards  of  half  a  century  without  being  taken  off  from  his  labors 
one  Sabbath ;  when  he  died,  the  lamp  of  life  fairly  burnt  out,  for 
he  felt  no  pain  even  in  his  expiring  moments.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Barnard,  who  had  been  previously  an  assistant  pastor 
with  Mr.  Cheever.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  Whitwell.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hubbard  succeeded  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  was  ordained  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Samuel  Dana 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1801.  The  second  church  in  Marblehead 
was  f<Nrmed  when  Mr.  Barnard  was  assistant  pastor  with  Mr. 
Cheever.  Mr.  Edward  Holyofce,  afterward  president  of  Harvard 
eoUege,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  chosen 
president  In  1737.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Marblehead 
was  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  ordained  in  1738.  Mr.  Brad- 
street  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Story,  in  1772.  One  of  the  first 
Episcopal  societies  in  Massachusetts  was  planted  in  Marblehead. 
Tlieir  first  minister  was  Mr.  William  Shaw ;  the  next  Mr.  David 
Monsam,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Pigot  and  Alexander 
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Makolm.  Mr.  Peter  Bours,  their  fifth  minister,  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  was^succeeded  by 
Mr^  Joshua  Wingate  Weeks.  For  several  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  church  was  destitute.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  was  their  next 
minister ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Harris.  The  next 
clergyman  was  Mr.  James  Bowers,  who  was  ordained  in  Trinity 
church,  in  BostcHi,  May  25,  1802,  by  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Bass.  In  1789  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  erected 
a  meeting-house  for  those  "whose  opinions  differed  from  the 
opinions  of  their  neighbors."  In  1800  a  meeting-house  was  built 
for  the  Methodist  denomination.  The  Baptist  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1803. 

John  Gloi>er,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  army  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolntionary  contest. 
He  had  the  honor,  with  his  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  of  forming  the  advance  pan  ot 
the  army  which,  in  a  bold  and  intrepid  manner,  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  December,  1776,  at  a  most  inhospitable  and  hazardous  juncture,  and  added 
much  to  the  martial  potj  of  the  American  forces  by  capturing,  at  Trenton,  a  thousand 
Hessians,  under  the  immortal  Washington.  This  propitious  event  inspired  the  .conti- 
nental army  with  confidence  of  the  final  happy  result,  and  was  followed  with  victories 
in  every  quarter,  till  Heaven  sanctioned  the  justice  of  the  American  appeal  with  the  dis* 
comfiture  of  the  enemy  and  the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

General  Glover  had  the  honor  of  conducting  Bargoyne's  army,  after  its  surrender, 
through  the  New  England  states  ;  and,  in  various  instances,  during  the  war,  he  had 
tke  warm  approbation  and  unqualified  applause  of  his  commander-in-chief.  A  want 
of  documents  prevents  the  author  of  this  work  from  paying  a  more  full  tribute  of  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brave,  bold,  and  persevering  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  army.  He,  therefore,  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  with  tm 
extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  Greneral  Glover  by  General  Washington,  dated 
Morris,  26  April,  1777,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

"  Diffidence  in  an  officer  is  a  good  mark,  because  he  will  always  endeavor  to  hring 
himself  up  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fall  line  of  his  duty  ;  but,  I  think  I  may 
tell  you  without  flattery,  that  I  know  of  no  man  better  qualified  than  you  to  con* 
duct  a  brigade.  You  have  activity  and  industry,  and  as  you  very  well  know  the  duty 
of  a  colonel,  you  know  how  to  exact  that  duty  from  others," — Alden^s  Coil.  vol.  iii. 

"  Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  July  17,  1744,  and  from 
his  first  election  as  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  continued  in  public  life,  almost  without  intermission,  fil- 
ling the  most  important  oflSces,  such  as  that  of  a  member  of  con- 
gress, ambassador  to  France,  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  till  his  decease.  His  spirit 
was  nourished  by  close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  Hancock, 
Warren,  &c.  On  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Lexixigton,  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture  as  one  of  the  'rebel'  committee  of  the 
provincial  congress.  In  1813,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  senate 
chamber  at  Washington,  '  a  sudden  extravasation  of  blood  took 
place  upon  the  lungs,  and  terminated  his  life  within  twenty 
minutes,  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain.'" 
— Essex  MemoriaL 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  place : 
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In  iBCttory  of  the  rey.  Johh  Bakkjlhd,  a  faithfttl  pastor  of  tke  fint  chareh  in  Mar- 
1)lefa6ad.  Hjb  was  a  lear&ed- divine,  a  judicious  and  profitable  preachefj  who  has.  left 
ezcenent  performances  to  his  and  their  posterity.  He  exhibited  a  bright  example  of 
pietj  and  christian  vutoei  was  a  promoter  of  peace  and  ft'teodBhip)  an  oraajoaoiit  talhe 
ehnrch  and  town^  and  after  a  kmg  life  sp^t  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  souls,  on  th9 
24th  of  Jan.  1770;  in  the  54  yeaf  of  his  mimstry,  and  the  89  of  his  age,  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

Memorise  sacrum  rev.  domini  Jobavkis  BAiitrABD,  priA»  Ghristi  ecctesissapod  Mar- 
bMead  {Mistoiis  fidelis.  Theologus  erat  vere  eniditns,  coneionator  admodum  sapiens 
ntilis^He.  Suis  non  sokim  quia  et  posteris  monita  reliquit.  ^Jceinpluin  pietatis  ae 
christianae  virtutis  insigne,  amicitioe  et  pacis  cultor,  ecclesic  et  oppidi  decus  muTtos 
post  labores  Ghristi  et  animarum  causa  peractos  hac  vita,  Januarii  24,  1770,  el  mlnis- 
lerii  54  gstatis  que  89,  placide  decessit. 

Under  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hours,  once  minister  of  this  church, 
which  office,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  he  discharged  with  faithfulness,  teaching  the 
dectrines  of  the  gospel  with  plainness  and  fervencv,  iHustratJug  the  truth  and  reality 
of  what  he  taught,  by  his  own  Ii&,  the  goodness  of  which,  joined  with  great  candor, 
and  unbounded  benevolence  of  mind,  obtained  for  him  not  only  the  most  sincere  love  of 
his  own  people,  but  also  the  love  of  virtuous  ^en  of  every  pev&uasion.  He  died  24  Feb- 
roary,  1762,  a^ed  36  years.  tTo  his  memory  hii^  people  have  erected  this  moaument  ia 
tastiiaoDy  of  his  great  worth  and  their  sincere  Kgards. 

Persuasion'  draws,  example  leads  the  mind  ^ 
Their  cbdUe  fixee  compels,  when  meetly  ^ed. 
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The  eastern  part  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  wtrt  of  Haverhill. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1725.  The  sou  near  the  M^rn- 
mMCy  which  is  the  south- western  boundary  of  the  town,  is  not  so 
good  as  that  in  the  more  northern  part.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  broken  into  a  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  may 
te  m  general  considered  as  good.  Spicket  ox  Spiggot  river,  in  its 
eoune  from  New  Hampshire,  centrally  intersects  and  falls  into  the 
Merrimac.  This  little  river  has  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  down  a 
rocky  precipice,  and  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  mana- 
iactiuring  purposes.  This  has  been  improved,  and  there  is  now  a 
ft>ujishing  village  at  this  place,  containing  about  1^000  inhabitants, 
3  churches,  1  Baptist,  I  Congregational,  and  1  Universalist,  Me- 
thuea  Falls  village  19  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  New 
Hamp^iire  line.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  seen  from  the  eastward.  The  Congregational  church  ap- 
pears ott  elevated  ground  in  the  ^stance  on  the  extreme  right ;  the 
Baptist  ehurch,  tl^  largest  in  the  village,  is  the  nearest ;  the  Uni- 
versalist  church  is  seen  beyond  in  the  distance ;  the  large  factory, 
bulk  of  brick,  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left,  standing  by  the  falls. 
Distance,  9  miles  frana  Lowell,  9  from  Haverhill,  5  from  Andover, 
and  25  from  Boston.  A  cotton  factory  was  commenced  here  about 
1812,  by  Stephen  Minot,  Esq.  of  Haverhill.  This  was  burnt  in 
1818,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.  A  newspaper,  the  '^Methuen 
Palls  Gazette,"  was  commenced  here  in  Jan.  1835.  A  paper-mill  was 
erseted  in  this  town  in  1826.  The  following,  relative  to  this  town, 
is  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cot- 
ton mills,  2;  cotton  spmdles,  4,400;  cotton  consumed,  627,899  lbs- ; 
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Eastern  vietv  of  Methuen  Falls  Village, 

cotton  goods  manufactured,  1,01^,903  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$190,000 ;  males  employed,  55 ;  females,  225 ;  capital  invested, 
^180,000 ;  sperm  oil  used  by  the  manufacturers,  2,750  gallons. 
Shoes  manufiictured,  211,300  pairs;  value  of  the  same,  $159,226; 
males  employed,  190;  females,  167.  Manufactories  of  hats,  5; 
hats  manufactured,  48,000 ;  value  of  hats,  $23,000 ;  males  employ- 
ed, 36 ;  females,  9.  Paper-mills,  2 ;  stock  manufactured,  195  tons ; 
value  of  paper,  $32,500.     Value  of  piano  forte  frames,  $10,000. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1729,  and  Rev. 
Christopher  Sergeant  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1790.  Rev.  Simon  P.  Williams,  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Sergeant,  was 
dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Humphrey  C.  Perley,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1795,  and  dismissed  in  1815.  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Eastman, 
the  next  pastor,  was  settled  in  1815,  and  retired  in  1828.  A  second 
church  was  formed  in  1766,  and  Rev.  Eliphaz  Chapman  was  or- 
dained in  1772.  The  second  pastor  was  John  H.  Stephens,  the 
third  Josiah  Hill.  (The  first  and  second  churches  were  united 
firom  1817  to  1830.)  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1815,  and 
Rev.  Charles  O.  Kimball  was  ordained  pastor  the  next  year.  The 
Universalist  society  was  organized  in  1824.  A  small  Episcopal 
society  was  formed  here  in  1833.     Population,  2.463. 


MIDDLETON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1728.  It  was  formed  of  the  uni- 
ted comers  of  several  adjoining  towns.  The  first  church  was 
gathered  here  in  1729,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Peters,  the  first  pastor, 
was  settled  the  same  year.  The  second  pastor,  Rev.  Elias  Smith, 
was  settled  in  1759.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Solomo9  Adams  in  1793.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1816 ;  his  successor,  Rev.  Forrest  Jefferds,  was  set- 
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tied  in  1S32.    There  is  another  society  in  this  towq,  called  the 
United  Society. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  requires 
good  meuiagement  and  great  industry  to  render  it  poductive.  The 
inhabitants  live  scattered  over  the  town,  there  being  no  village  of 
importance.  In  1837,  there  were  300  pairs  of  boots  and  500  pairs 
of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,500;  and  one  papdr-miU, 
which  manufactured  100  tons  of  stock ;  value  of  pap^,  $35,000. 
Population,  671.  Distance,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Salem,  18  from  New- 
buryport,  and  20  N.  of  Boston. 


NEWBURY- 


Newbury  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts.  "  In  1633,  arrived  a  number  of 
people  in  the  ship  Hector,  who  settled  at  -Quafcacanguen.  In  May, 
1634,  arrived  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  and  Mr,  James  Noyes.  .Mr. 
Parker,  and  about  a  hundred  who  came  over  with  him,  sat  dow/a 
at  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  about  a  year,  while  Mr.  Noyes 
preached  at  JVledford.  In  May,  1635,  some  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ipswich  petitioned  the  general  court  for  liberty  to  remove  to 
Quafcacanquen,  which  was  granted,  and  the  place  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Newbiijry.  This  was  the  tenth  church  ^athcr^  ia 
the  colony.  Mr.  Noyes  was  chosen  teacher,  and  Mr.  Parker  pas- 
tor of  the  church."  The  &^t  settlement  was  made  on  the  banks 
of  Parker  river,  which  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  a«d  about 
4  south  of  the  middle  of  Newburyport,  on  Merrimoc  river. .  Thence 
the  settlcmoents  were  soon  extended  westward  up  the  river  Parker 
aboQt  4  or  6  miles  to  the  falls,  and  northward  to  the  Merrimac  eusd 
the  lands  adjacent. 

The  territorial  limits  of  this  town  have  been  greatly  lednced,  and 
its  wealth  more  than  proportionably  diminished,  by  the  formation 
of  the  towns  of  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury,  Those  parts 
of  the  town  most  compactly  settled  join  on  to  Newburyport.  TTiat 
portion  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side  contains  about  1,100  peo* 
pie  in  a  compact  settlement,  who  are  generally  engaged  in  the  nsh- 
eries.  There  are  4  churches  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town, 
and  a  cotton  factory.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were 
built  57  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,907;  valued  at 
$721,610;  hands  employed  in  ship-building,  136.  Population, 
3,771.  Distance  from  Boston,  31  miles.  Plum  Island,  the  greater 
part  of  which  lies  in  this  town,  is  mostly  composed  of  sand.  Jx  is, 
however,  esteemed  a  salutary  resort  for  invalids  in  the  summer 
season ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  pleasure  parties.  One  oaose 
of  attraction  is  from  the  copiotis  supply  of  beach  pbims  whieh  are 
found  on  the  island  in  the  autumn- 

Dtimmer  Academy,  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  is  located  in  Byfield 
parish^  and  is  the  oldest  institiuion  of  the  kind  in  New  England, 
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being  founded  by  Lieut  Gov.  Dummer,  in  1756 ;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, incorporated  till  Oct.  1782,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  in- 
coiporation  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andovar,  It  is  richly  endowed, 
and  its  location  is  retired,  pleasant,  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  ancient  manner  of  building  church- 
es, is  from-  the  appendix  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Popkins'  Sermon,  1806. 

"  October  5, 1698,  the  vote  was  passed  to  build  the  former  meetingwliaiiee.  April  22, 
17D0,  Sergeant  Stephea  Jaqucs,  the  boil(!cr,  was  ordered  to  hang  the  bell  in  the  new 
mrret.  October  18,  Col.  Daniel  Pierce,  Esq.  and  Trtatram  Coffin,  Esq.  were  impower- 
•d  to  procure  a  bell  for  th«  pew  meeting-house,  of  about  400  pounds  wdghL  Decern* 
bier  lo,  1700,  the  jplaee  of  each  man  and  woman  was  assigned,  by  a  committee.  The 
number  of  men  placed  was  about  176.  This  appears  to  have  becfu  the  time  of  occupy- 
ing the  meeting-house.  The  body  of  the  house  was  filled  with  long  seats.  Contiguous 
to  the  wall  were  twenty  pews.  The  spaces  for  the  pews  were  granted  to  particular 
persoBs  who  appear  to  have  been  principals.  Befbre  xhe  pulpit  and  deacons'  seat  was 
a  large  pew  containing  a  table,  where  sat  the  chiefs  of  the  fatners.  The  youn^  people 
sat  in  the  tigper  gallery,  and  the  children  on  a  seat  in  the  alley  fixed  to  the  outsida  of 
the  pewa.  The  floor  measured  60  and  50  feet.  The  roof  was  constructed  with  four 
sable  emls  or  projections,  one  on  each  side,  each  containing  a  large  window,  which  gave 
fight  to  the  upper  galleries.  The  turret  was  on  the  center.  The  space  within  was  open  to 
the  reof,  where  was  risible  plenty  of  timber,  vd&i  great  needles  and  little  needles  poiAt* 
ing  downwards,  which  served  at  once  for  strength  and  ornament.  There  were  many 
ornaments  of  antique  sculptnre  and  wainscot.  It  was -a  stately  building  in  the  day  of 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see  it  in  all  its  ancient  glory.  Long  ago  a  wall  was  spread 
orerhead,  which  was  dropping  down,  and  (he  floor  was  occupied  by  pews.  The  roof 
made  plain,  the  fourv^ry  steep  sides  terminating  in  a  platform,  wiiich  sapported  a 
steeple*' 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : — 

A  Eesorreetioa  to  immorfality— is  here  ezpected^for  what  was  mortal-— of  the  Ber- 
erend  Mr.  Johr  Richardson,  (once  Fellow  of  Harv^ard  Colledge,  afterwards  Teacher  to 
the  chujch  at  Newbury,)  putt  off  Apr.  27, 1696,  in  the  fiftietli  year  of  bis  age. 

When  Preachers  dy  the  Rules  the  pulpit  gave 
to  live  wen,  are  still  preached  fVomibe  grave. 
The  Faith  and  Life,  which  yonr  dead  Pastor  tanght 
in  <me  grave  new  with  Um,  Syrs  bury  not. 

JOA,  viator  j  A  mortua  discc  virere  ut  moriturus,  E .  Terrio  disce  cogitare  de  Ccelif .« 

Here  lyes  the  Body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christopher  Tapfah,  master  of  Arts,  fourth 
Pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Newbury ;  a  gentleman  of  good  Learning,  conspicuous  Pi- 
ety and  virtue,  shining  both  by  his  Doctrine  and  Life,  skilled  and  greatly  improved  in 
the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  who  deceas'd  July  23d,  1747,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  Age  and  the  51st  year  of  his  Pastoral  ofllce. 

Beneath  are  the  remains  of  Rev.  John  Tucker  D.  D.  ?astor  of  the  first  Church  and 
Congregation  in  this  town,  who  died  March  22d,  1792,  Etat.  73.  Blessed  with  strong 
mental  Powers,  a  liberal  education,  and  an  uncommon  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed 
md  improved  by  that  faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  rendered  Him  dearly  beloved  in 
every  relation  in  which  be  was  placed,  and  more  especially  made  him  conspicuooslj 
useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  when  meeting  with  peculiar  Difficulties.  He  emi- 
nently complied  ^nth  that  direction  of  his  Master  to  the  first  Preachers  of  his  Gospel, 
Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  As  he  lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  met 
with  death  with  Sereuety.  By  his  doctrine  and  example  he  taught  the  humility  and 
meekness,  and  at  his  death  he  exhibited  the  dignity  and  triumph,  of  the  real  Christian. 


•  Which  may  be  plainly  translated :    Go,  traveller ;  from  the^ead  leam  to  live,  at 
one  that  must  die ;  from  the  earth  leam  to  think  of  the  heavens. 
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NEWBURYPORT. 

This  town  is  the  smallest  in  its  territorial  limits  of  any  in  the 
commonwealth,  containing  but  about  six  hundred  and  forty-seven 
acres.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1764.  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, Newburyport  was  quite  a  commercial  place,  and  the  commerce 
with  the  French  West  Indies  was  constant  and  profitable.  During 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  "  the  people  of  this  town  signalized 
their  patriotism  and  love  of  independence  by  consenting  to  the  non- 
importation agreement,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  stamp-act, 
and  other  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry,  preparing  the  means 
of  defence  and  warfare,  resolving  to  support  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence With  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  nobly  keeping  this 
resolution  inviolate.  Few  parts  of  the  country  sacrificed  more  in 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  than  did  Newburyport,  in  sub- 
mitting to  have  its  staple  business  of  ship-building  broken  up,  in- 
curring large  debts  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  weakening  its 
population  for  the  supply  of  the  continental  armies,  and  undergo* 
mg  many  other  privations  and  embarrassments  attendant  on  a  state 
of  protracted  warfare.  The  citizens  gained  a  little,  and  but  a  lit- 
tle, by  privateering ;  and  in  other  respects  the  town  stood  almost 
still  during  the  war,  and  until  peace  restored  its  commercial  advan- 
tages." 

During  the  diffictilties  with  the  French  directory,  Newburyport 
presented  an  uncommon  example  of  patriotism  by  building  a 
twenty-gun  ship  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  offered  it  to  the  government,  ana  asked 
for  the  final  reimbursement  of  the  net  cost  "  at  the  convenience 
of  the  government."  This  offer,  when  our  navy  was  small,  and 
the  means  of  the  government  limited,  was  felt  to  be  valuable.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  Newburyport  was  at  one  period  almost 
unexampled  in  a  town  of  its  size.  But  commercial  restrictions ; 
the  fire  of  1811 ;  and  the  war  of  1812,  bore  heavily  upon  a  mer- 
cantile and  ship-building  population,  and  the  town  has  not  entirely 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  would  have  afforded  no 
great  obstacle  to  trade,  became,  under  disastrous  circumstances,  a 
source  of  despondence. 

The  following  description  of  Newburyport  is  extracted  from 
Newhairs  Essex  Memorial^  published  in  1836. 

"  The  situation  of  the  town  is  indeed  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  populous  part  stands  upon  a  slope,  gently  declining  to  the 
river,  so  that  a  summer  rain  can  at  any  time  completely  wash  the 
streets.  By  whatever  avenue  it  is  approached,  its  appearance 
never  fails  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  visiter  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  compact  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury  enclosing 
it  upon  two  sides  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  you  approach  it 
upon  the  eastern  road  or  from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
considerable  city,  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles 
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Tlie  town  ia  laid  out  with  an  unusual  degree  of  regularity,  A . 
lower  street,  upon  which  the  wharves  and  docks  open,  follows  the 
course  of  the  river ;  and  parallel  with  this  an  upper  or  High  street 
extendi  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Various  arenues  pass 
through  its  center^  and  a  sufficient  number  of  generally  wide  and 
spacious  ^streets,  at  regular  intervals,  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
and  connect  the  upper  with  the  lower  street.  The  main  post  road 
frooi  Boston  enters  Newburyport  nec^ly  at  the  central  point  of 
High  street,  and  passes  in  a  direct  Kne  through  the  town  to  a  very 
large  and  convenient  market-place,  which  is  surrounded  by  brick 
stores^  and  is  in  the.  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  wharves 
and  docks.  The  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  are  general* 
ly  kept  in  good  repair  and  condition,  and  present  a  neat  and  often 
elegant  appearance.  Some  of  the  principal  liouses  are  extremely 
handsome ;  and  there  are  few  of  any  couditi<m  which  do  not  pos- 
sess a  considerable  garden  spot,  which  gives  a  very  open  and  airy 
aspect  to  the  town,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promotes  that  general 
health  for  which  this  plaicehas  always  been  highly  distinguidied. 
Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  here,  c^  late  years, 
to  ornamental  as  well  as  common  gardatiing. 

"  The  Newbufypiwt  bridge  crosses  4he  Iferrinmc  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1827,  Abutments  with  stone 
waits,  filled  in  with  «ods,  graivel,  &c.,  project  fronx  either  shore. 
That  on  the  Newburyport  side  is  24Q,  and  that  on  the  Salisbury 
side  is  187  yards  long.  The  bridge  rests  on  these  abutments  and 
on  four  piers  built  of  stimd  from  high-water  mark,  and  is  further 
sui^rted  by  ehains  passing  ^^ver  tlie  tops  of  pyramids  erect»l  oa 
the  piers  and  under  the  centers  of  (he  arches.  The  span  of  th^ 
eenfer  arch  is  83  yards.  The  bridge  is  built  in.  two  distinct  longi- 
tudinal parts,  so  Uiat,  in  case  of  accident  to  one,  the  passage  of  £e 
river  will  not  be  interrupted.  Whole  length,  three  sevenths  of  a 
mile.  Cost,  $70,000.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  travel  over  this  bridge..  The  tolls  taken  in  1835  amounted  to 
nearly  double  those  of  1827. 

"  A  breakwater  was  constructed  by  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
same,  at  an  expense  exceeding  $30,000.  it  has  as  yet  been  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  if  any  advantage.  A  {Her  has  since  been,  erects 
ed  on  Salisbury  side,  covering  Badger's  rocks,  which  affords  a 
convenient  harbor  for  vessels  when  prevented  from  coming  up  to 
town.  The  Newbiuryport  turnpike  to  Boston  coomiences  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  afhd  is  continued  in  a  direct  course  to  Maiden 
bridge.  It  was  finished  in  1806,  at  an  expense  of  $420,000,  but 
is  now  little  travelled. 

"  A  custom-house  has  just  been  completed,  situated  on  Water 
street.  It  is  built  of  rough  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters, 
entablature,  cornice  and  portico.  The  roof  is  covered  with  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  the  windows  and  window-frames,  it  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  brick.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Gre- 
cian IWiC;  and  the  cost  of  the  building  $25,000.    There  are  eigbi 
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churches,  a  stone  jail  and  a  keeper's  house,  an  aknshouse,  an  ele- 
gant brick  court-house,  on  Bartlett^s  mall,  High  street.  There 
is  also  a  brick  market-house,  containing  a  town  hall,  and  rooms 
for  municipal  officers.  The  Newburyport  Academy,  though  situ- 
ated within  the  bounds  of  Newbury,  was  built,  as  its  name  implies, 
by  i)ersons  in  Newburyport.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
situated  on  High  street.  A  private  school  is  now  kept  in  it  The 
Newburyport  Lyceum  occupy  the  hall  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  and  convenient  room,  and  was  fitted  for  them 
at  an  expense  of  $1,200." 

There  are  3  banks — the  Mechanics^  incorporated  1812,  capital 
$200,000;  the  Merchants,  incorporated  1831,  capital  $300,000; 
and  the  Ocean,  incorporated  in  1833,  capital  $200,000.  There  is 
an  institution  for  savings,  and  3  insurance  companies.  Two 
newspapers  are  publisted,  one  semi-weekly  the  other  semi- 
monthly. In  1837  there  were  128  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishery  from  Newburyport  and  Newburv;  tonnage, 
6,628;  cod-fish  caught,  11,400  quintals;  value  of  the  same, 
$34,200;  mackerel  caught,  20,500  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$143,500;  hands  employed,  one  thousand.  Four  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage,  1,440;  sperm  oil  import- 
ed, 1^,480  gallons;  whale  oil,  80,650  gallons ;  hands  employed, 
120.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $113,173; 
males  employed,  206;  females,  114.  The  population  of  New- 
buryport in  1790  was  4,837;  in  1800,5,946;  in  1810,  7,634;  in 
1820,  6,789;  in  1830,  6,388;  and  in  1837,  6,741.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  of  Salem,  24  southerly  from  Portsmouth,  and  38  from 
Boston,  on  the  main  post  road. 

The  following  account  of  the  great  fire  in  this  place  is  firom 
Cushing's  History  of  Newburyport,  published  in  1826. 

'  But  in  addition  to  the  evils  arising  to  us  from  the  cnpiditj  of  the  Eun^an  belli- 
gerents, and  the  restrictive  and  retaliatory  measures  into  which  this  country  was  con- 
sequently driven,  Newburyport  was  doomed  to  suffer  by  a  peculiar  misfortune.  This 
was  the  great  fire  of  1811,  which  desolated  the  busiest  jmrtion  of  the  town,  by  its 
destructive  niva^s ;  and  whose  effects  still  meet  the  eye,  in  the  depopulation  of  streets 
fonnerly  filled  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 

This  conflagration  commenced  in  a  stable  in  Mechanic  Row,  near  the  Market  Sqnare, 
and  of  course  in  the  center  of  the  portion  of  the  town  devoted  to  trade  and  business. 
The  stable  was  at  the  time  unoccupied,  and  when  the  fire  was  discovered  was  found 
to  be  completely  enveloped  in  flames.  This  was  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1811.  The  fire  quickly  extended  to  Market  Square 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  State  street  on  the  other,  and  soon  spread  in  various  directions, 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  and  fury  which  bafiled  all  exertions  to  stop  its  progress.  The 
fifc  continued  to  rage  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  soon  aAer  which  its  vio- 
lence diminished  ;  and  by  sunrise  it  hsid  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  aAer  having 
swept  away  everything  on  a  tract  of  land  of  sixteen  and  a  half  acres,  leaving  there 
only  a  mass  of  deplorable  ruins.  No  part  of  the  town  was  moK  compactly  buUt  than 
this;  none  contamed  so  large  a  proportion  of  valuable  buildings,  merchandise,  and 
other  property.  Indeed,  the  compactness  of  the  buildings,  which  were  chiefly  construct- 
ed of  wood,  served  constantly  to  feed  the  flames  with  combustible  materials,  so  that 
for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the  whole  town  was  seriously  apprehended.  It  was  esti- 
'  mated  that  nearly  250  buildings  were  consumed,  most  of  which  were  stores  and  dwell- 
ing-honses.  This  number  included  nearly  all  the  shops  in  town  for  the  sale  of  dry 
goods;  four  printing-offices ;  the  custom-house  j  the  post*office ;  two  insurance  offices ; 
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four  bookstores ;  and  one  mieeting-honse ;  and  the  dwellings  of  more  than  ninety 
fiunilies. 

The  scene  presented  by  this  conflagration  wais  Craly  teniUe.  It  is  described  by  aa 
eye-witness  in  the  ensuing  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  fiic,  it  was  a  bri^t  moonlight  night,  and  the  eyening 
was  cool  and  pleasant.  Bat  the  moon  Kradnaliy  became  o^nsred,  and  at  length  disatp> 
peared  in  the  thick  dond  of  smoke  wnick  sh)t>nded  the  aunos{^0ve.  The  glaio  of 
fight  thronghout  the  town  was  inte^sef  and  the  heat  that  of  a  sultiy  summer  noon. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  thosa  whose  dwellings  were  consumed,  conveying  the 
remains  of  their  j^roperty  to  plaees  of  safety.  The  incessant  craah  of  falling  buil4mgi> 
the  roaring  of  chimneys  like  distant  thunder,  the  flames  ascending  in  cnriing  Tolnmes 
from  a  vast  extent  of  ruins,  the  air  filled  with  a  shower  of  fire^  and  the  feathered  throng 
fluttering  over  their  wonted  retreats  and  dcopping  into  the  flames,  ihe  lowing  of  the 
oows,  and  the  confused  noise  of  exertion  and  ^stress,  united  to  impress  the  mind  vidi 
the  most  awful  sensations.'^ 

The  wiprbcedented  rapidity  with  which  the  ilaznes  mead  themselyes  over  the  tesm^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foQowing  circumstance.  Qlany  persons  had,  soon  after  the 
fire  began,  carried  their  goods  and  iVimiture  seemingly  to  a  secure  distance,  and  depo- 
sited them  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Liberty  stseet.  But  the  nns 
at  length  reached  this  place,  and  consamea  the  church,  and  its  contents^  whi<^,  bdag 
accumulated  there,  greatly  increased  the  flames. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  during  the  heart-rending  scene  of  this  destnictive 
conflagration,  than  the  spectacle  which  State  street  exhibited  on  one  occasion.  Two 
large  brick  buildings,  four  stories  in  height,  stood  upon  the  western  aide  of  this  street, 
and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  destructive  element,  waich  it  was  h^j^  for  a  time  would 
thMe  he  arrested  in  its  course.  But  a  sudden  change  of  wmdthrew  the  flames  dixectif 
u^pon  these  immense  piles,  which  were  speedily  involved  in  the  geneml  calamity.  The 
opposite  buildings  being  now  on  fire,  and  the  wind  blowing  with  great  Ibrce,  the  flames 
ascended  high  on  either  side,  wid,  meeting  in  the  air,  extended  in  a  eootiimal  sheet  of 
ftze  across  the  spadoos  street.  The  impression  made  by  l^ia  tremendous  scene  upoft 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  then  a  youthful  spectator  of  it^  will  never  he 
effaced  from  his  recollection.  It  was  sublime  beyond  concision.  The  beholder  could 
look  through  a  long  vista  of  over-arching  blase,  whose  extreme  brifltaney  dasAed  and 
Ih^aed,  while  it  irresistibly;  attracted,  the  straining  eye. 

nie  sufferings  of  the  families,  whose  dwellings  and  property  were  consumed,  imme- 
diately excited  the  sjrmpathy  of  the  liberal  and  ohantable.  Meetings  were  held  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  j  and  generous  donationa 
were  received  from  dififerent  quarters,  for  the  relief  of  the  mhabitants.  The  citisene 
of  Boston  ooUected  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  characteristie 
fiberality,  they  presented  to  tke  sufferers  by  the  five.  By  these  meqjis,  the  losses  of  the 
poorer  class  were  very  much  Ughtened,  and  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  diminished* 
Kt  the  injury  to  the  town,  and  to  very  many  individiwls,  by  the  absotele  destraetieB 
ai  property,  was  still  very  eerions }  and  its  effects  must  long  ce<Uinae  to  be  fek. 

'Wic  first  religioon  society  in  Newburyport  was  formed  in  1725, 
out  of  the  first  parish  in  Newbury,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  was 
<«dained  their  first  pastor  in  1726.  He  died  in  1767,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Gary.  Rev.  John  Andrews  was  settled  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Gary,  in  1788.  The  first  Presbyterian  society 
dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1744 ;  it  consisted  of  persons  who  se- 
parated about  that  time  from  the  first  and  third  churches  in  New- 
bury. They  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  High  street,  in  which 
they  remained  imtil  1756,  when  the  present  church  in  Federal 
street  was  built.  The  formation  of  this  church  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  nre.aching  of  Mn 
Whitefield.  The  Episcopal  society  was  founded  in  1711.  The 
Orthodox  Gongregational  church  was  founded  1767;  the  Indepen- 
dent Orthodox  in  1794;  the  second  Presbyterian  in  17ft5:  the 
Baptist  society  in  1804,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1827. 
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House  in  w?uch  M*.  Whitefidd  died,  Newburyport. 

The  above  ancient  house  is  now  standing  in  School  street,  in 
Newbuiyport.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons, 
the  first  regular  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  society.  It  is  an 
object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  Mr. 
Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher,  died.  His  lodgins-room  wan 
the  northern  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  two  sides  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  engraving.  He  died  in  the  entry  at  the  window  over 
the  fi-ont  door,  to  which  he  was  taken  to  obtain  the  air.  Some 
alterations  have  been  made  since  that  period  about  the  window 
and  front  door.  It  was  Mr.  Whitefield's  desire,  should  he  die  in 
this  country,  to  be^  buried  under  Mr.  Parsons'  pulpit.  The  people 
of  Boston  and  other  places  were  desirous  of  having  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  interred  among  them,  but  Mr.  Parsons  would  not 
consent,  but  followed  Mr.  Whitefield's  wishes  in  this  respect  The 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  which  Mr.  Parsons,  and  also  Mr. 
Whitefield,  preached,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  from  the  above 
house.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  at  the  east  side,  and  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  were  buried  under  it :  the  pulpit  is  now  at  the  south 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  remains,  with  those  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
another  minister,  one  each  side,  have  been  placed  in  a  vault  un- 
derneath, where  they  are  yet  to  be  seen.  An  elegant  monument 
of  Egyptian  and  Italian  marble  stands  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  at  one  comer,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 
It  is  the  gift  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  this  place  to  the  society  in 
which  he  worships;  it  was  designed  by  Striclfland,  and  executed 
"by  Strother  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  cut  is  from  a  draw- 
ing of  this  monument,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 

This  Cenotaph  is  erected,  with  affectionate  veneration,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
'Gborob  Writepield,  born  at  Gloucester,  England,  December  16,  1714.  Edacaied  ki 
Oxford  University;  ordained  1736.  In  a  ministry  of  Thirty-four  years,  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Thirteen  times,  and  Preached  more  than  eighteen  thousand  sermons.  As 
a  soldier  of  the  cross,  humble,  devout,  ardent.  He  put  on  the  whole  Armour  of  God  ; 
preferring  the  Honour  of  Christ  to  his  own  Interest,  Repose,  Reputation,  and  Life.   As 
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a  Chiistian  orator,  his  deep  Piety,  disinterested  zeal,  and  vivid  imagination,  gave  nn- 
exampled  energy  to  his  look,  utterance,  and  action.  Bold,  fervent,  pangent,  and  popu- 
lar in  his  eloquence,  no  other  uninspired  man  ever  preached  to  so  large  asfiembhes^  or 
enforced  the  simple  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  by  motives  so  persuasive  and  awful,  and 
with  an  Influence  so  powerful  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  died  of  Asthma,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1770,  suddenly  exchanging  his  Life  of  unparalleled  Labours  for  his  £tet- 
nal  Best. 

The  following  Elegy  on  Mr.  Whitefield  was  written  in  England, 
T>y  one  of  his  admirers : 


"  Warm,  ireqoent,  and  succeasfVilly  he  preach'd, 
While  crowding  thouaanda  piouslj  improy'd ; 

Hb  powerftil  voice  to  distant  regions  reach'd, 
Two  worldi  attentive  heard,  admir'd,  and  lov'd. 

0reiU  Sritainy  Ireland  and  America, 
Thie  apostolic  preacher  prew'd  to  hear ; 

Shinera  of  every  eoit,  the  grave,  the  gay, 
Pelt  hie  reproofr,  aiid  iearn'd  their  Uod  to  fear. 

Hli  conatant  theme  waa  Jantt  and  his  grace  ; 

Ffr'd  whh  thii  subject,  how  his  periods  flow'd  f 
Oatoatlal  radiance  shone  upon  his  face. 

And  In  hia  heart  divine  ajETection  glow'd. 

The  sacred  influence  so  plenteous  pcur'd 
On  humbled  sinners,  ml  with  mighty  power : 

Oonvtfted  thousands  felt  the  quiclc'ning  word, 
Bow'd  to  the  grace,  and  bless'd  the  happy  hour. 

Terror  and  soft  compassion  mutual  join'd 
lb  stop  the  sinner  in  his  mad  career ; 


Zkm  and  thundering  Sinai  he  combined. 
To  draw  with  genileneav,  or  urge  wha  fear. 

Nor  did  poor  feinting  souls  attend  In  vmin, 
Rich  gospel  cordials  dropped  from  his  ton^fue; 

The  wounded  conscience  lost  ks  dreadful  pam, 
And  sorrow's  plaint  was  changed  to  raptore'a  toof. 

WhitfJifJd  is  dead.— Not  so  his  deathless  feme; 

Nor  time  nur  calumny  shall  that  impair ; 
Immortal  excellence  adorns  hia  name, 

Immortal  fruits  his  pious  labore  bear. 

Among  the  thousands  of  God**  Israel. 

Moeit  precious  shall  thy  dear  rememwanee  ba, 
Religious  fathers  to  their  children  tell 

Tho  mighty  work  Ood  brought  to  pass  by  thoo. 

The  annals  of  the  churches  shall  record 
With  what  amazing  power  the  Spirit  cam* ; 

And  while  they  give  all  glory  to  the  Lord, 
Shall  weU  remember  Whitejieid't  hPOQC'd 


"  TheophUus  Parsons^  a  name  identified  with  the  history  of  our 
law,  Ifiud  the  foundations  of  his  eminence  in  Newburyport.  Bom 
in  Newbury,  in  February,  1750,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Dummer  Academy,  imder  the  celebrated  master  Moo^ 
dy.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  was  minister  of  Byfield 
parish  in  Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  m 
1769,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  and 
while  there  taught  the  grammar-school  in  that  town.    He  piac* 
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.  law  there  a  few  years ;  but  the  conflagration  of  the  town  by 
Ihe  British,  in  1775,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
where  he  met  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  received  the  most  valuable 
instructions  froth  &at  eminent  jurist.  He  soon  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  this  town,  and  rapidly  rose  to  unrivalled 
reputation  as  a  lawyer. 

"  In  1777,  he  wrote  th&  famous  Ess^x  Result,  and  in  1779  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state  constitu- 
tion.* In  1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  considering 
Ihe  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  peculiarly 
iastramentai  in  procuring  its  adoption.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  but  declined  accepting  his 
commission.  In  1800,  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  he  was 
i^ppointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  his  profound  legal  opinions  have  mainly  contributed  to  settle 
the  principles  of  -our  expository  law.  He  died  in  Boston,  October 
13, 1813,  with  reputation  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  unequalled  in 
Massachusetts." — Ctishing's  History  of  Neipburyport. 

"  Jacoh  Perkins  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  July  9,  1766.  His 
father,  Matthew  Perkins,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers  <^  Ipswich,  ^nd  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  nim^tir* 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  became  apprentiee 
to  a  geddsmitb}  and  sochi  displayed  those  extraordinary  inventiT$ 
powers  in  laeohanics  which  have  elevated  him  to  distinction. 

"  At  the  age  of  twentyndne,  he  was  employed,  when  other  aitiats 
had  fiuJed,  to  make  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  of  Massachusetts, 
under  th^  dd  confederation.  At  twenty-four,  he  invented  the  nail 
maehifie,  which  cut  and  headed  nails  at  one  operation.  His  me- 
chanical .genius  was  now  fully  developed;  ana  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  he  continued  to  multiply  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  with  a  fac»ttty  truly  astonishing.  His  ingenuity  in  making  a 
plate  for  bank  notes  incapable  of  being  counterfeited,  and  in  £a^ 
covering  the  art  of  softening  and  hardening  steel  at  pleasure,  wap 
particularly  usefiil  to  the  public.  The  latter  discovery  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  labors  of  the  engraver,  and  led  to  many  happy 
results. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  great  number  of  useful  or 
ingi^nious  inventions  which  he  was  constantly  producing  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  in  America.  His  talents  found,  for  a 
time,  a  wider  field  for  their  display  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he 
removed  from  Newburyport.  After  residing  thwe  several  years, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  exercising  his  genius  in  Eng* 
land— the  great  theatre  for  the  exhibition  and  encouragement  of 
abilities  like  his.  Besides  many  things  of  merely  philosophteal 
interest,  which  he  has  there  been  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  he  has  also  made  some  signal  improvements  in  the  steam 
engine,  the  great  mechanical  agent  of  modem  times.  His  inven- 
tions in  the  arts  rf  engraving  and  in  calico  printing,  among  other 
things,  have  been  successfully  put  in  operation ;  while  his  genius, 
and  his  urbanity  of  deportment  and  simplicity  of  character,  are 
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proewmg  him  the  sdmiratmi  aad  esteem  of  ifae  wieeet  m^n  aad 
gieatest  nobles  of  Bntain.'' 


ROWLEY. 


RowLST  was  settfed  in  1638  by  a  eompcuRy  of  persons  from 
Yorkshire.  England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Ker.  Eidtiel 
Rogers,  wno  had  be^  a  minister  at  Rowley,  Enelaad.  Hie  town 
took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  easterly  past 
.  of  the  town  is  made  up  of  broad  tracts  of  marsh  lancL  which  yields 
Tast  quantities  of  salt  grass.  The  central  village  ot  Rowley  con* 
sists  of  2  churches,  and  upwards  of  thirty  dwelling*houses.  Die* 
tanoe  from  Boston,  28  miles. 

Mr*  Rogers,  ^ys  Dr.  Spoffinrd,  "  was  bom  at  We&ersfieldj 
England,  in  1S90.  He  entered  tibe  university  at  thirteen  yean  oc 
age,  andgraduated  A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  enduring 
many  affictions  in  England,  he  obtained  a  peiw^eful  settlement  in 
this  place,  to  which  he  was  a  dtstinguished  beneiaotor.  He  suf- 
fered many  domestic  sorrows  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  daed^ 
worn  OQt  with  labor  and  care,  in  1660."  His  remains  were  disin* 
terred  a  few  years  since,  and  removed  to  a  more  suitable  part  of 
the  bnrjrittg-groattd,  and  a  marble  monument  erected  by  the  peo|^ 
of  Rowley,  who  still  esijoy  the  fruits  of  his  bounty.  Edward  Oarl- 
ton  was  said  to  be  the  first  pers(m  bcMrn  bere^  ancestor  of  the 
Carltcms  who  now  hve  in  the  town,  bom  1639.  The  first  maz^ 
riage  took  place  the  same  year.  The  parties  were  Robert  and 
Anna  Haseltine.  A  fulling-mill  was  established  here  by  waam  of 
the  fiarst  settlers,  who  made  the  first  doth  that  was  ever  mads  ia 
North  America.  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  fiisl 
settlers :  Chaplin,  Gage,  Jewett,  Mighfll,  Nelaaii,  Playson,  Spof- 
ford,  Stiekney,  and  Tenney.  The  act  iiieerper«ting  the  town  is 
asf«rilows:  '<1639,4thdayof  the7thmoiidi,ecdvedthatMr.  Em- 
kiel  Riser's  Plantation  shall  be  called  Rowley."  The  %ownM  ef 
Bradford  and  Boxfoid,  with  paxts  of  one  <Nr  two  etba  towns,  wem 
then  included.  Bv  a  late  act  of  the  legislature  another  town  has 
been  made  out  ot  Rowley,  by  ttie  name  of  Georgetown.  Hneh 
attention  is  paid  lo  Che  cnltivatiofi  of  fruit  in  tibe  town;  upwards 
of  1,080  barrets  of  perry  are  annually  made. 

There  is  $400,000  to  $600,000  capital  employed  mostly  in  the 
manufeeture  al  shoes  and  leathef «  In  1837,  before  Georgetown 
was  set  off  from  tfiis  town,  there  were  32,600  pairsof  boois;  shoeS| 
900,250  pairs,  were  mannfactuMd,  valued  at  $315,360.  These 
were  16  tanneries ;  the  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was 
$43,400. 

The  first  church  in  this  place  was  orgimized  in  1639.  The  first 
pastor,  Rsv.  Eoekiel  Rogers,  settled  on  the  formation  of  die  Aurefa, 
and  died  1661.    He  was  saceeeded  by  the  Rer.  Samuel  Fhsllipe>  in 
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1660,  died  1696.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Repaid, 
who  was  settled  in  1665,  died  1668.  The  fourth  pastor  was  Kev. 
Edward  Payson,  direct  ancestor  of  Dr.  Paysonr  of  Portland ;  he  was 
settled  in  1682,  and  died  1732.  In  1729  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Jewett,  who  died  1774.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Bradford,  who  was  settled  in  1782,  died  in  180N  The 
next  was  the  Rev.  David  TuUar,  who  settled  here  in  1803,  and 
was  dismissed  1810.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Tucker,  in  1812,  who  died  1829.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Holl»rook,  settled  in  1818. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

Sacred  to  the  memoir  of  tlie  ilev.EzESiEL  Rorers,  first  minister  of  the  church  in 
Rowley,  who  emigrated  from  Britain  to  this  place,  with  his  church  and  flock,  in  1688. 
He  finished  his  labors  and  life,  23  Jan.  1660,  in. his  70th  year.  He  wajs  a  man  of  emi- 
nent piety,  zeal,  and  abiUties.  His  strains  of  oratory  were  delightful.  Regeneration 
and  union  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  were  points,  on  which  he  principally  insisted.  H6 
BO  remarkably  expressed  the  feelings,  exercises,  motives,  and  characters  of  hits  hearers, 
tliat  they  were  ready  to  exclaim,  who  hath  told  him  ail  this  ?  With  the  youth  be  too% 
mtX  painSt  and  was  a  tree  of  knowledge  laden  with  fruit,  which  children  could  reach. 
He  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  town  of  Eowley  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
which  generous  benefaction  we,  in  the  first  parish,  enjoy  to  the  present  day,  ami  hew 
gtmteftdly  commemorate,  by  raising  this  monument  to  his  memosT')  in  1805. 
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'  Salbm,  the  chief  town  in  Essex  county,  w^as  the  first  town  set- 
tled in  the  bounds  of  the  old  Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  ui^- 
debted  for  its  first  settlement  to  the  failure  of  a  ^^  fishing  plantar 
tkm"  at  Cape  Ann.  The  Rev.  John  White,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Dorchester,  in  England,  were  strongly  set 
on  establishing  colonies  in  Massachusetts,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  places  of  refuge  from  the  corruptions  and  oppressions 
whioh  prevailed  under  James  I.  There  being  some  difficulty 
nmong  the  Plymouth  settlers,  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  leave 
Plymouth  and  reside  at  Nantasket,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Rev*  John  Lyford  and  Roger  Conant.  These  per- 
sons, with  their  compsuiicois,  being  chosen  by  Mr.  White  and  his 
associates  to  manage  their  affairs  at  Cape  Ann,  they  accordingly 
left  Nantaeket,  and  removed  to  this  place  in  the  autumn  of  1625. 
Conant,  finding  a  bett^' place  for  a  plantation  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward, called  Naumkeag,  gave  notice  of  it  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land. This  information  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  procuring  a 
grant  for  settling  a  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1628,  a  pa- 
tent  having' been  obtained,  Capt.  John  Endicott  was  sent  over  with 
about  100  persons,  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Naumkeag,  where 
he  arrived  in  September.  For  his  dwelling,  he  purchased  the 
materials  of  a  house  which  had  been  located  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
belonged  to  the  Dorchester  company.  Some  remains  of  •this  build- 
ing are  said  to  be  in  existence.  Those  who  remained  at  Naum- 
keag   passed  through  severe  afflictions.     Some  had  scarcely  a 
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suitable  place  to  lay  their  head,  or  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
crarings  of  hunger.  A  large  proportion  died  with  sciary  and 
other  diseases. 

In  1629,  the  Massachusetts  company  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
king,  granting  them  powers  to  administer  the  goreroment  of  the 
colony :  they  received  the  title  of  ''  ITie  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England."  Their  seal  was  in  part  the 
representation  of  an  Indian,  having  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  ^^other,  and  a  label  from  his  mouth,  with  die  scriptural 
expression,  ^^Come  orer  and  hdp  us?^  The  spirit  of  emigration 
now  gained  strength.  During  this  year,  four  clergymen,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  and  Messrs.  Skelton,  Bight,  and  Smith,  set 
sail  in  a  fleet,  which  contained  as  passengers  300  men,  60  women, 
and  26  children.  There  were,  also,  on  board,  115  neat  cattle, 
some  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  6  cannon,  with  stores  suitable  for  a 
fort  The  ship  Talbot  arrived  with  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Smith 
at  Cape  Ann,  June  27th.  There  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  and  came 
to  Naumkeag  the  29th.  On  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  Mr. 
Higginson  writes: — ^'When  we  came  first  to  ]\ehumkek,  we 
found  about  half  a  score  of  houses ;  we  found  ako  abundance  of 
com  planted  by  them,  very  good,  and  well  liking.  And  we  brought 
with  us  more  than  200  passengers  and  planters  more,  which  by 
common  consent  of  the  old  planters  were  combined  together  into 
one  body  politic,  under  the  same  governor.  There  are  in  all  of 
us,  both  old  and  new  planters,  about  300,  whereof  200  of  them 
are  settled  at  Nehumkek,  now  Salem.  And  the  rest  have  planted 
themselves  at  MasaJtkxdsU  Bay,  beginning  to  build  a  town  there, 
which  we  do  call  Cherto,  or  Charlestown.  We  that  are  settled  at 
Salem  make  what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.  We  have  great  ordinance,  where- 
with we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  fortify  ourselves  in  a  short  time 
to  keep  out  a  potent  adversary.  But  that  which  is  our  greatest 
comfort  and  means  of  defence  above  all  others  is,  that  we  have 
here  the  true  religion  and  holy  ordinances  of  Almighty  God  taught 
among  us."  Mr.  Higginson  and  the  others,  after  their  arrival, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  alter  the  name  of  the  town,  and  wished  to 
designate  it  by  a  term  significant  of  their  freedom  from  civil  and 
religious  oppression.  It  therefore  received  the  name  Salem,  a  He- 
brew word,  meaning  peace.  It  appears  that  the  natives  had  for- 
saken this  spot,  and  none  ever  claimed  it,  and  the  possession  was 
uninterrupted. 

"  The  company's  advice  to  Mr.  Endicott  shows  how  carefbl  they  were  to  have  tht 
Lord's  day  kept  holy.  They  observe,  '  To  the  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in 
a  religious  manner,  we  appoint  that  all  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  both  for  the  general 
and  particular  employments,  may  surcease  their  labour  every  Saturday  throughout 
the  year  at  3  o'c.  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  spend  the  rest  of  that  dayin  diate- 
chizing  and  preparing  for  the  Sab)>ath  as  the  ministers  shall  direct.'  They  were 
equally  desirous  to  have  family  order  and  religion  kept  up.  On  this  subject  they  say : 
'  For  iks  better  accommodation  of  business  we  have  divided  the  servants  bdonging 
to  the  company  into  several  families,  as  we  desire  and  intend  they  should  live  together, 
a  copy  whereof  we  send  you  here  enclosed,  that  you  may  accordingly  appr)iiit  each 
man  his  charge  and  duty  j  yet  it  is  not  our  intent  to  tie  you  so  strictly  to  this  diiectiaii 

SO 
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but  tHftt  in  your&ccetM»,  as  yoo  shall  see  cause,  from  time  to  tiw,  yon  mivy  altef  or 
displace  any  as  you  should  think  fit.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  you  take  soecia.  caic 
to  settling  these  famiUes,  that  the  chief  in  the  family  (at  least  some  o^  Ib^m)  »a 
•rrounded  in  relimom  whereby  morning  and  evening  family  duties  vay  te  ^Wf^ 
girmed,  audtfc  watchful  eye  held  over  aU  in  each  family,  by  o»e«r  jnore  «  ««»J  »™- 
ily  to  be  appointed  hereto,  that  so  disorders  may  be  prevented  and  ill  weeds^nipt  before 
they  take  too  ^eat  a  head.*  ♦  •  *    _.,_..*        -J*  . 

•  « In  order  to  secure  a  primaiy  object  of  their  emigrafwra,  our  tsttiors  t«ei£  meaaans 
for  the  regular  establishment  of  the  church. and  ministry  amoa;  them.  July  20ih 
was  set  apart  by  Mr.  Endicott  for  choice  of  the  pastor,  and  teacher.  Of  ^he  servi^s 
on  that  interesting  day,  Mr.  Charles  Gott  writes  to  Gov.  Bradford  of  Pl^'moitlb.  He 
thus  expresses  himself .— *  The  20th  of  July,  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  hewt  of  oor 
Rovecnor  lo  set  it  apart  for  a  soiemn  day  of  >«mlliaaoB  fwr  the  ehoiee  of  a  Mstor  uui 
teacher;  the  former  part  of  the  do^-  bei.ng  spent  in  praise  and  teachm^;  ^'^i^^f^ 
part  was  spent  about  the  election,  winch  was  after  this  manner:  The  persons  thougitt 
on  were  demanded  conccrnhig  their  calUngs.  They  acknowledged  thera  was  %  tw 
fold  calUag,  the  one  inward  caUiDg)  when  the  Lord,  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  la  toka 
that  calline  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  giiis  for  the  same ;  the  second  was  from 
the  people;  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  together  in  covenant,  to  watt 
together  in  all  the  Ways  ot  God,  eveiy  member  is  to  have  a  free  vDice  in  the  choice  of 
their  officers.  Th^se  two  servants  deartng  all  ^daga  by  th«ir  a^Were,  wa  saw  &# 
SMoou  but  that  we  mighi  fredy  .give  avr  voices  for  their  elaclion  ^fc  (his  tnal. 
Their  choice  was  after  this  manner,-^verj'  fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name 
whom  the  lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  sO  likewise  ^^n^*"**! 
*-ould  have  for  a^teachfef  j— 40  the  most  voice  ww  for  Mr.  Skeltrti  ta  be  jpastor  vA 
Mr.  HisnaaoB  to  be  teacher  (  a^d'theyafleqUing  the  choiea,  l^lf.  Higranson,  witk 
three  or  feur  mom  of  the  gfnpeU  ntmbm  of  the4Jiwch,  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton, 
using  prayers  therewith.  Ithis  beijig  (Tone,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr. 
Higginson.  Then  ihere  was  pitwec^lhig  in  election  af  eMers  attddeaeoto;  hut  they 
were  only  named;  «ikd  tej^ngoa  of  handstNftried;  to  see  tf  H  pkawA  fiod^io  «iid  ua 
more  able  mea  ovjer  y  hut  siAce  Thursday  is  appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of 
humiliation  fw  the  full  choice  of  elders  and  deacpns  and  ordaining  them  ;  ifow,  good 
Sir,  I  hope  that  you,  and  fhe  rest  of  God^s"  people  with  you,  iiH  say  that  here  was  a 
ligltt  IbundatiuA^laid,  and  that  \hese  tsiva  Wl/isbA  •erroats  «£  tha  Jtordcame  in  at  tfaa 
door  and  not  at  the  windaw/  Whem.lhe.Oth  •f  ^uyut  caiae  tha  services  in  coateai- 
plation  were  performed.  A  platform  of  church  government,  a  confession  of  doctrines 
in  general,  and  a  covenant  were  adopted.  The  last  was  suhscribeJ  by  thirty  persons. 
To  this  number  many  of  good  report  M'ere  soon  a^kded.  One  paiticular  <eontaiBed  m 
their  covcaaat  was,  that  they  waaW.ehdeayarto  he  cl^ir  frogi  being  stumbliajj- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  Indians.  The  Plymouth  chuiyrh  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  ordination,  wit*b  the  understanding  that  their  counsel  was  tp  be  nothing  more  than 
discretionary.  Oftheir  delegates  was  Gbv.  Bi«Jfbnt.  He  and  his  attendants  were 
prevwited  by  adverse  winds  from  Wing  here  in  the  forencpB ;  hot  they  arrived  seaaoar 
ably  <moughlo  present  tha  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

"  It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  were  two  ministers  placed  o\'er  the  con^gafton  here 
instearl  of  one.  This  custom  seems  not  to  have  lieen  futiy  complied  with  here  in  aiiy 
other  instance,  excaptihg'  ihht  in  which  Mr.  Williama  served  for  a  short  period  wi& 
Mr.  SkeUon.  It  was  a  custoia,  however,  so  dear  tp  some  of  the  colony,  they  would 
not  interrupt  it,  lest  they  should  be  cliargeable  with  flagrant  iniquity  j  and  those  thus 
inclined  succeeded  to  keep  It  alire  over  a  century.  Instead  of  being  titled  Reverend 
then  and  a  considembla  period  afterwards,  Congregatknui]  ministers  were  called  Bldeia. 
The  ruling  elder  selected  for  the  church  here  was  Mr.  Henry  Haughton.  This  office 
was  considered  an  important  one,  and  continued  to  be  esteemed  in  the  colonial 
churches  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  duty  of  such  officers  was  to  preach 
.occasionally  in  the  absence  or  on  the  illness  of  tha  ministers,  and  also  to  assist  in  cases 
of  church  msciplinc.  When  preachers  except  their  own  served,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  remarking,  previously  to  their  beginning — ^  If  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation, 
say  on.' "— JRett'*  AimaU  of  Saiem, 

"  Pot  a  time,  Salem  increased  so  slowly  that  Ipswich  and  Lynn 
were  before  it  in  importance;  biit  in  14  or  15  years  after  the  arri- 
Tal  of  Mr.  Endicott,  the  fisheries  had  been  commenced  with  suc- 
cess, and  all  other  towns  had  been  left  behind  in  commercial  enter- 
prise.   The  township  in  1637  comprAended,  together  with  its 
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present  limits,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Middie- 
ton,  a  part  of  Lynn,  Topsfield,  and  Wenham."  The  following 
description  of  Salem  in  1639  is  from  Wood's  New  England  ProspecL 

"  Salem  stands  on  ihe  middle  of  a  necke  of  land  very  pleasantly,  having  a  Soath 
river  on  the  one  side  and  a  North  river  on  the  other  side.  Upon  this  necke  where  maigt 
ef  du  houses  stsmd,  is  very  bad  and  saadie  ground,  yet  for  seaven  years  together  it  hath 
brought  forth  eicceeding  good  come,  by  being  fiihed,  but  every  third  year.  In  soao 
places  is  very  good  groiuid  a^d  good  timber,  and  divers  springs  hard  bv  the  sea  side. 
There  likewise  is  store  of  fish,  as  Basses,  Eels,  Ix^xsters,  damages,  &».  Althoa^ 
their  land  be  none  of  the  beet,  yet  beyond  these  rivers  is  a  very  good  sovle,  where 
they  have  taken  farms,  and  get  their  hay,  and  plant  their  come ;  there  they  cresse 
Ihese  rivers  with  small  Caaoowes,  which  were  mode  of  whole  pine  trees,  l»eing  about 
two  foote  and  a  halfe  overhand  twenty  feote  Long.  In  these  likewise  they  goe  a  fowl- 
ing, sometimes  two  leagues  at  sea.  There  be  more  cannowes  in  this  town^  than  in 
all  the  whole  Patent,  every  tmofiehold  having  a  wuttr  h9rse  or  two.  This  Town  wants 
an  Alewife  river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  It  hath  two  good  harbours,  the  one 
being  called  Winter  and  the  other  Summer  harbours,  which  lieth  wHhin  Derbins  Forti 
which  place,  if  it  were  well  forti&ed,  might  keepe  shippes  from  landing  forces  in  any 
of  those  two  places." 

Daring  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692  occurred  one  of  the  most 
Bturprifiing  and  affli^ing  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  New  Englaad, 
from  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  This  excitement 
commenced  in  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  the  minister  of  that  place.  The  town  suffered 
greatly  by  the  aaccitament ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 

gace.  Twenty  persons  were  executed  for  witchcraft ;  one  of  them, 
iles  67ory,  refusing  to  put  himself  on  trial,  was  wressed  to  death. 
About  one  hundred  were  accused,  about  fifty  c<Hifessed  themselves 
guilty,  and  about  this  number  of  other  persons  were  afflicted. 
Those  who  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  this  crime  appear  to 
have  done  it  in  order  toaave  their  Uves,  as  they  afterwards  declared 
themselves  innocent.  Most  of  those  who  were  executed  exhibited  a 
forcible  example  of  the  strength  of  moral  principle ;  rather  than  con- 
tsfis  what  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  they  nobly  suffered  death*  Those 
who  suffered  were  executed  on  ft  hill  in  the  westerly  part  of  tho 
town,  ever  since  known  as  OaHmvs  Hill,  *  The  house  in  which 
some  of  them  were  examined  is  the  mansion  standing  in  Essex 
atrettt,  upon  the  wesH  comer  of  Piorth  street.  Dr.  CoUon  Mather 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  in  his  Mag- 
nolia gives  quite  a  number  of  examples,  which  he  Says  are  well 
attested.  The  following,  giving  a  general  account  of  these  occur- 
rences, is  takni  from  that  work,  in  his  own  words 

It  is  to  be  confessed  and  bewailed,  that  many  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and 
young  people  especially,  had  been  led  away  with  Httle  Sorceries,  wherein  they  did 
secrefly  those  things  that  were  not  right  against  the  Lord  their  God :  they  would  often 
eufe  hurts  with  ^1»  and  practice  detestable  conjurations  with  Sieves,  and  Kws, 
and  Peas,  and  Nails,  and  Horse  Shoes,  to  learn  the  things  for  which  they  had  a  for. 
bidden  and  inmious  curiosity.  Wretched  books  had  stolen  into  the  land,  wherein  fools 
were  instructed  how  to  become  -able  fortune  tellers. 

Although  these  diabolical  divinations  are  more  ordinarily  committed  perhaps  aU 

over  the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  country  of  New  England,  yet  that  bemg  a  cona* 

try  devoted  unto  the  worsrtup  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri«  ***^1,  u     'S 

of  the  world,  he  signalized  his  vengeance  against  these  wickednesses  with  suca 

'  extraordinary  dispensations  as  have  not  <Aen  seen  in  other  places.  .    .     • 

The  Devils  which  had  been  so  played  withaD,  and  it  may  be  by  some  Bbw  cnmi—n 
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man  eaEplicitly  engaged  and  employed,  now  brake  m  upon  the  country  after  as  aatoa* 
ishing  a  manner  as  was  ever  heard  of.  Some  scores  or  people,  first  aboat  Salem,  the 
centra  and  first  bom  of  aU  the  towns  in  the  Colony,  and  afterwards  in  other  places, 
wera  arrested  with  many  pretemataral  vexations  npon  their  bodies,  and  a  variety  of 
cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  Demons  of  the  invisible  world.  The 
people  that  were  infected  and  infested  with  such  demons,  in  a  few  days  time  arrived 
ttnto  such  a  refining  alteration  upon  their  Eyes  that  they  could  see  their  tormentors ; 
tfa^  saw  a  Devil  of  a  little  stature,  and  of  a  tawny  cotdur,  attended  still  with  spectres 
that  appeared  in  more  human  circumstances. 

The  tormentors  tendered  unto  the  afliicted  a  book  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to 
touch  it  at  least,  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  be  listed  in  the  service  of  the  Devil ; 
wMch  they  refusing  to  do,  the  Spectres  under  the  command  of  that  black  man,  as  they 
called  him,  would  apply  themselves  to  torture  them  with  prodigious  molestations. 

The  afflicted  wretcnes  were  horribly  distorted  and  convulsed ;  they  were  pinched 
black  and  blue ;  pins  would  be  ran  every  where  in  their  flesh ;  they  would  be  scalded 
until  they  had  blisters  raised  on  them :  and  a  thousand  other  things,  before  hvndrads 
of  witnesses,  were  done  unto  them,  evidently  preternatural ;  for  if  it  were  perteraatu* 
nd  to  keep  a  rigid  fast  for  nine,  yea,  for  fifteen  days  together ;  or  if  it  were  preternat* 
nial  to  have  ones  hands  tied  close  together  with  a  Rope  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  then 
by  unseen  hands  presently  pulled  up  a  great  way  from  the  eaith,  before  a  crowd  of 
people ;  such  preternatural  things  were  endured  by  them. 

But  of  all  tne  preternatural  things  which  these  people  suffered,  there  were  none 
mote  unaccountable  than  those  wherein  the  presti^ous  Demons  would  ever  now  and 
then  cover  the  most  corporeal  things  in  the  world  with  a  fiwcinating  mist  of  invisibility: 
A»  now,  a  person  was  cruelly  assaulted  by  a  spectre,  thai  she  said  came  at  her  with  « 
spindle,  though  nobody  else  m  the  room  could  see  either  the  spectre  or  the  spindle ;  at 
last,  in  her  agonies,  giving  a  snatch  at  the  spectre,  she  pulled  the  spindle  away ;  and 
H  was  no  sooner  got  into  her  hand,  but  the  other  folks  then  present  beheld  that  it  was 
indeed  a  real,  proper,  Iron  spindle ;  which  when  they  locked  up  very  safe,  it  was» 
nevertheless,  by  the  demons  taken  away  to  do  farther  mischief. 

Again,  a  person  was  haunted  bv  a  most  abusive  spectre,  which  came  to  her,  she 
said,  with  a  sheet  about  her,  though  seen  to  none  but  herself.    After  she  h^  under* 

re  a  deal  of  teaze  from  the  annoyance  of  the  spectre,  she  gave  a  violent  snatch  ai 
sheet  that  was  upon  it ;  wherefrom  she  tore  a  comer,  which  in  her  hand  immo* 
diately  was  beheld  by  all  that  were  present,  a  palpable  comer  of  a  sheet :  and  her 
Father,  which  was  of  her,  catched,  that  he  might  see  what  his  Daughter  had  so 
strangely  seized ;  but  the  spectre  had  like  to  have  wrung  his  hand  ofi",  by  endeavooi^ 
ing  to  wrest  it  from  him ;  however  he  still  held  it;  and  several  times  this  od  aoetdent 
was  renewed  in  the  ftunily.  There  wanted  not  the  oaths  of  good  credible  people  la 
these  particulars. 

Also  it  is  known,  that  these  wicked  spectres  did  proeeed  so  fiur  as  to  steal  several 
^pantities  of  money  from  divers  people,  part  ci  which  individual  money  dropt  soai» 
tunes  out  of  the  air,  before  sufficient  spectators,  into  the  hands  of  the  afflicted,  whik 
the  spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  covenant  with  death.  Moreover, 
poisons  to  the  standersby  wholly  invisibly,  were  sometimes  forced  upon  the  afiUcted^ 
which,  wheu  they  have  with  much  relnctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swoln  presently, 
so  that  the  common  medicines  for  poisons  have  been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them; 
yea,  sometimes  the  spectres  in  the  straggles  have  so  dropt  the  poisons,  that  the  stand- 
ersby have  smelt  them  and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of  the  miserable 
stained  with  them.  Yet  more,  the  miserable  have  complained  bitterly  of  burning 
rags  run  into  their  forcibly  distended  mouths ;  and  though  nobo^  ecNdd  see  any  such 
cloths,  or  indeed  any  fires  in  the  chambers,  yet  presentlv  the  scalds  were  seen  plainly 
by  every  body  on  the  mouths  of  the  eomplaincs,  and  not  only  the  smeU,  bat  the 
smoke  of  the  bumini;  sensibly  filled  the  chambers 

Once  more  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremely  of  Branding  Irons,  heating  at  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  to  mark  them ;  now  the  standersby  could  see  no  Irons,  yet  they 
could  see  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the  ashes,  and  smell  them  too,  as  tney  wera 
carried  by  the  not-seen  furies  unto  the  poor  oreatures  for  whom  thev  were  intended ; 
and  thoee  poor  creatures  were  thereupon  so  stigmatized  with  them,  that  they  will  bear 
the  marics  of  them  to  their  dying  day.  Nor  are  these  the  tenth  pan  of  the  prodigies 
that  fell  out  among  the  inhabitanu  of  New  EngUind. 

Flashy  people'may  buriesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds  of  the  most  sober 
peoole,  m  a  country  where  they  have  as  much  mother  wit  certainlv  as  the  rest  of  man- 
bno,  know  them  to  be  true,  nothing  but  the  absurd  and  froward  sfarit  of  ffti^iHwn 
owqiiestktttham*    I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  thing  that  will  be  justified,  if  it  ba 
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nfunA,  bj  the  oatbs  of  more  considerate  persons  than  can  ridicule  these  .od  phe- 
aomeaa. 

Bat  the  worst  part  of  this  astonishing  tragedy  is  yet  behind  ;  wherein  Sir  William 
Phips,  at  last  being  dropt  as  it  were  from  the  machine  of  Heaven ,  was  an  instrument 
of  easing  the  distresses  of  the  land,  now  so  darkened  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There 
were  very  worthy  men  upon  the  spot  where  the  assault  from  hel  was  first  made,  who 
ifprahended  themselves  called  from  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  sifl  the  business  unto  the 
boUom  of  it ;  and  indeed,  the  continual  impressions  which  the  outcries  and  the  havocks 
of  the  afflicted  people  that  lived  nigh  unto  them  caused  on  their  minds,  gave  no  little 
•dge  to  this  apprehension. 

They  did,  in  the  first  place,  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  witches,  or  wncked 
children  of  men,  who  upon  covenanting  with  and  commissioDing  of  evil  spirits,  are 
attended  by  their  ministry  to  accomplish  the  things  desired  of  them  :  they  haa  not  only 
the  assersions  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  assersions  which  the  witch  advocates  cannot 
evade  without  shiAs  too  foolish  for  the  prudent,  or  too  profane  for  any  honest  man  to 
use ;  and  they  had  not  only  well  attested  relations  of  the  gravest  authors,  from  Bodiii 
to  Bovet,  and  from  Binsfield  to  Brombal  and  Baxter ;  to  deny  all  which,  would  be  as 
leasonable  as  to  turn  the  chronicles  of  all  nations  into  romances  of  Don  Quizot  and 
the  Seven  Champions  ;  but  they  had  also  an  occular  demonstration  in  one,  who  a  little 
before  had  been  executed  for  witchcraft,  when  Joseph  Dudley,  £sqr.  was  the  Chief 
Judge.  There  was  one  whose  magical  images  were  found,  and  who  confessing  her 
deeds,  (when  a  Jury  of  Doctors  returned  her  compos  mentis,)  actually  showed  the 
whole  court  by  what  ceremonies  used  unto  them,  she  directed  her  familiar  spirits  how 
aad  where  to  cruciate  the  objects  of  her  malice ;  and  the  experiment  being  made  over 
and  over  again  before  the  whole  court,  the  effect  followed  exactly  in  the  hurts  done  to 
the  people  at  a  distance  from  her.  The  existence  of  such  witches  was  now  taken  for 
granted  by  the  good  men,  wherein  so  far  the  generality  of  reasonable  men  have  thought 
they  ran  well ;  and  they  soon  received  the  confessions  of  some  accused  persons  to 
eoiifirm  them  in  it ;  but  then  they  took  one  thing  more  for  granted,  wherein  it  is  now 
as  generally  thought  they  M'ent  out  of  the  way.  The  afflicted  people  vehemently 
accused  several  persons,  in  several  places,  that  the  spectres  which  afflicted  them  did 
exactly  fesemble  them ;  until  the  importunity  of  the  accusations  did  provoke  the  Ma* 
Ipstiates  to  examine  them.  When  many  of  the  accused  came  upon  their  examinationi 
It  was  found  that  the  demons,  then  a  thousand  ways  abusing  of  the  poor  afflicted  peo- 
ple, had  with  a  marvelous  exactness  represented  them ;  yea,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  accused,  but  casting  their  Eye  on  the  afflicted,  though  their  faces  were  never 
80  much  another  way,  would  fall  down  and  lie  in  a  sort  of  a  swoon,  wherein  thejr 
would  continue,  whatever  hands  were  laid  upon  them,  until  the  hands  of  the  aeeosed 
came  to  touch  them,  and  then  they  would  revire  immediately ;  and  it  was  found  thaC 
yarious  kinds  of  natural  actions,  done  by  many  of  the  accused  in  or  to  their  ow^ 
bodies,  as  leaning,  bending,  turning  awry,  or  squeezing  their  hands,  or  the  like,  were 
presently  attended  with  the  like  things  pretcmaturany  done  upon  the  bodies  of  tha 
afticted,  though  they  were  so  far  asauader  that  the  afflicted  coula  not  at  all  observe  tba 
Accused. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  afflicted  was  often  bitten  at  such  a  rate,  that 
not  only  the  print  of  the  teeth  would  be  left  on  their  flesh,  but  the  very  slaver  of  spitde 
too,  even  such  as  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  other  peoples.  And  osoally  the 
afflicted  went  through  a  terrible  deal  of  seeming  difficulties  from  the  tormenting  spec- 
tres, and  must  be  long  waited  on,  before  they  could  get  a  breathing  space  from  their 
torments  to  give  in  their  testimonies. 

Now  many  good  men  took  up  an  opinion,  that  the  providence  of  Ood  would  not  per- 
aut  aa  innoeent  person  to  come  under  such  a  spectral  representation ;  and  that  a  con- 
earrence  of  so  many  circumstances  would  prove  an  accused  j^rson  to  be  in  a  confede- 
racy with  the  demons  thus  afflicting  of  the  neighbors ;  they  judged,  that  except  these 
things  might  amount  unto  a  conviction,  it  would  scarce  be  possible  ever  to  convict  a 
wileh ;  and  they  had  some  philosophical  schemes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  method  aa4 
maaner  wherem  magical  poisons  operate,  which  further  supported  them  in  their 
opinion. 

Sundry  of  the  accused  persons  were  brought  unto  their  trial,  while  this  opinion  was 
yet  preTailing  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges  and  Juries,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  then  mostly  sufi*ering ;  and  though  some  of  tnem  that  were  tried 
there  came  in  so  much  other  evidence  of  their  diabolical  compacts,  that  some  of  the 
most  Judicious,  and  yet  vehement  opposers  of  the  notions  then  in  vogue,  publicly 
declared,  had  they  themselves  been  on  the  bench,  they  could  not  have  acquitted  thein: 
■craithelesB,  divers  were  oondemnedy  against  whom  the  chief  evidence  was  founded 
in  the  spectial  exhibitions. 
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And  it  haitpening,  that  some  of  the  fwxused  comiBi^  to  eonfew  thenselv^s  g«Brf| 
tbeir  shapes  were  no  more  seen  by  any  of  the  afflicted,  though  the  confession  had 
been  kept  never  so  secret,  but  instead  thereof  the  accused  themselves  became  in  all 
vexations  just  like  the  afflicted ;  and  this  yet  more  confirmed  many  in  the  opinion  thai 
had  been  taken  up 

And  another  thing  that  quickened  them,  yet  more  to  act  upon  it,  was,  that  the 
afflicted  were  frequently  entertained  with  apparitions  of  Ghosts,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  spectres  of  the  supposed  witches  trouMed  them :  which  Crhosts  always  caai  the 
beholders  into  a  far  more  consternation  than  any  of  the  spectres ;  and  when  they 
exhibited  themselves,  they  cried  out  of  being  murdered  by  the  witchcmdts,  or  o^her 
viotences  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  spectres-^once  or  twice  the  apparitions 
were  seen  by  others  at  the  very  same  time  that  they  showed  themselves  to  the  afflicted : 
and  seldom  a^ere  they  seen  at  all,  but  when  sotneLlling  unusual  shd  suspiciotts  haa 
aUended  the  death  of  the  party  thus  appearing. 

The  Dutch  and  French  Ministefs  in  the  province  of  New  York,  having  Kkewiee 
aboat  this  time  their  Judgment  asked  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  provioee,  who  mm 
tiien  a  gentleman  of  New  England,  they  gave  it  under  their  hands  that  if  we  bellcf« 
no  Venejirk  Witekcraft,  we  must  renoimce  the  Scripture  of  God,  and  the  consent  of 
almost  idl  the  world ;  but  that  yet  the  apparition  of  a  person  afflicting  another,  is  a 
very  insufficient  proof  of  a  witch ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  holy  and  righteous 
government  of  Crod  over  men,  to  permit  the  affliction  of  the  nei^^bors,  by  devih  In 
the  shape  of  good  men ;  and  that  a  good  name,  obtained  by  a  good  life,  should  not  ba 
lost  by  mere  spectral  accusations. 

Now  upon  a  deliberate  review  of  these  things,  his  ErcelYency  first  reprieved,  md 
then  paraoned  many  of  them  that  had  been  condemned  ;  and  mere  fell  out  several 
strange  things  that  caused  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  ran  as  vehemently  «pon  the 
acquitting  of  aU  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  fan  at  first  upon  the  condemning  of 
them. 

In  fine,  the  last  Courts  that  sate  upon  this  thorny  business,  finding  that  it  was  impo»> 
•ible  to  penetrate  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  things  that  hnd  happened,  and  that 
so  many  unsearchable  cheats  were  interwoven  into  the  condnsion  of  a  mysterions 
business,  which  perhaps  had  not  crept  thereinto  at  the  beginning  of  it,  they  cleared  the 
accused  as  last  as  they  tried  them ;  and  within  a  little  while  the  afflicteit  were  most  of 
them  delivered  out  of  their  troubles  also ;  and  the  land  had  peace  restored  unto  it,  by 
the  God  of  peace;  treading  Satan  under  foot. 

Salem  is  situated  m  latitude  42° 35'  north,  and  in  longitude  7(f4T' 
west  It  is  the  chief  and  a  shire  town  in  Essex  eoimty,  and  from 
the  early  period  of  its  history  has  been  a  place  of  importance.  Its 
eatcorprisiag  merchants  were  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  engage  in 
Ihe  Bast  India  trade,  which  they  have  prosecuted  with  great  energy 
and  success.  They  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  degree  of  the  conmiercial  prosperity  of  Salem  was  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Salem  is  buiit  on  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
rivers.  The  lower  ct  eastflom  part  of  the  peninsula  is  caUed  the 
Neck,  and  has  now  but  few  h<Hises  upon  it.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  lies  low  and  is  nearly 
level,  scaroely  any  place  being  more  than  20  or  24  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  dry, 
and  sandy,  and  free  from  standing  water.  There  are  many  islands 
in  the  harbor,  most  of  them  small  and  rocky.  IVUfter  Island  lieB 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  contains  38 
acres.  Fort  Pickering  is  located  on  its  eastern  point.  The  light- 
houses are  on  Baker^s  Islandy  which  contains  55  acres. 

The  streets  of  the  town  run  s(»newhat  irregularly.     Essex  street. 
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tfwmoBtiMted,  raiis  directly  through  llie  whole  extent  of  the  i^acei' 
neaily  east  aad  west.  The  numerous  streets  are  filled  with  well- 
bittli  Iwuses,  many  of  which  are  elegant,  particularly  smne  of 
Acee  in  the  vicinity  of  ttie  Common;  a  view  of  which,  taken 
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near  the  western  entrance,  is  here  given.  This  common  is  a  beau- 
tiful plot  of  eight  and  a  half  acres,  almost  perfectly  level,  enclosed 
by  a  neat  raiting,  bordered  by  a  large  numb^  of  elms,  and  tra- 
versed by  gravel  walks.  The  ^^  Ett^  India  Marine  Society ^^  was 
incorporate  in  1801.  It  has  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  is  collected 
a  great  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  coHected  from 
almost  every  yart  of  the  world.  There  are  in  Satem  16  churches: 
8  Congregatioftal,  4  of  which  are  Unitarian,  3  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Friends,  1  Christran,  1  Universalis!,  1  Catholic,  1  Methodist; 
besides  these  there  is  a  Seamen's  Bethel.  There  are  eight  banks, 
whose  united  capitals  amount  to  $1,850,000.  There  are  six  insur- 
ance companies,  the  capital  of  which  is  nearly  a  mitlicm  of  dollars. 
Six  newspapers  are  published,  3  weekly  and  3  twice  a  week. 
The  Salem  Laboratory  was  incorporated  in  1819,  and  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  At  this  establishment  are  nmnufactur^d  great 
quantities  of  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  alum.  Of  this  last  from  800,000  to  one  million  pounds  are 
made  annually.  About  300,000  pounds  of  saltpetre  are  also  refined 
annually.  There  are  two  white  lead  manufacturing  establishments 
in  South  Salem,  at  which  much  business  is  done.  To  oi:ie  of  them 
is  attached  an  India  rubber  factory.  The  tonnage  of  the  district 
of  Salem,  which  includes  Beverly,  is  34,906  tons.  There  are  30 
ships,  12  barks,  70  brigs,  124  schooners,  and  14  sloops.  The  popu- 
lation of  Salem  in  1800  was  9,457;  in  1810,  12,613;  in  1820, 
12,731 :  in  1830,  13,886;  in  1837,  14,985. 

The  first  Congregational  church  in  Salem  was  organiaed  Aug.  6, 
1629,  O.  S.,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  &T9i  Protestant  church  formed  m 
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the  new  world*  The  brethren  at  Plymouth  belonged  to  a  chweh 
which  remained  at  Leyden,  and  are  supposed  not  to  hare  estab* 
lished  themselves  as  a  distinct  church  until  after  the  formatioa 
of  this  at  Salem.     The  following  is  a.  list  of  the  pastors  of  this 


church,  and  year  in  which  they  were  settled. 


Francis  Higgmsoa,  1629. 

Samuel  Skeltoa,  1629. 

Roger  Williams,  1631. 

Hugh  Peters,  1636. 

Edward  Nonis,  1640. 


John  Higginson, 
Nicholas  Noyes, 
George  Curwen, 
Samuel  Fiske, 
John  Sparhawk, 


1660. 
1683. 
1714. 
1719. 
1736. 


Thomas  Barnard,  IJSS. 

Asa  Dunbar,  1772. 

John  Prince,  1779. 

Charles  W.  UphADV  1824. 


Roger  Williams  and  Hugh  Peters,  whose  names  are  in  the  ^bove  list,  were  bath  dis- 
tinguished men.  Mr.  Williams  was  banished  from  the  settlements  on  acomnt  of  cer- 
tain opinions  which  were  deemed  heretical.  He  retired  ioto  tike  wikferaess,  among 
savages,  te  a  place  which  iM  named  Providence,  and  beeam04he  founder  of  Rhode 
Island.  Peters  was  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind.  He  did  not  eonfine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  minbtrv,  but  entered  with  zeal  into  the  political  affairs  of  Uie  natioa.  He 
w^nt  to  England  alwut  Uie  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  supported  the  cause  of  the 
parliament  by  his  preaching.  Ader  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  he  was 
executed  as  a  regicide,  in  1660,  aged  slity-OQe  years. 

Hon,  NcUhanid  Bowditch,  LL.  2>.,^  P,  R.  &,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  inathematicians  of  the  age,  was  a  native  of  this  toirn* 
He  was  born  March  26th,  1773.  His  ancestors  for  thfec  genera- 
tions had  be*n  ship-masters,  and  hia  father  on  retiring  from  that 
business  "  carried  on  the  traide  of  a  cooper,  by  which  he  gained  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for  a  family  of  seven  children." 


The  early  residence  of  Dr,  Bonditck, 

,The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house,  in  Danvers,  in  which 
Di  Bowditch  lived  with  his  mother  when  a  child,  when  his  father 
was  far  off  upon  the  sea.  She  used  to  sit  at  the  chamber  window 
and  "  show  him  the  new  moon."  The  advantages  of  a  school  he 
was  obliged  to  forego  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  might  go 
into  his  father's  shop  and  help  support  the  family.  He  was  soon, 
however,  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  in  whose  shop  he  conti- 
nued until  he  went  to  sea,  first  as  a  clerk,  then  as  supercargo,  and 
finally  as  master  and  supercargo  jointly.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  ship- 
chandler's  shop,  he  manifested  that  genius  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits, for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished.  In  1^83 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 

*  Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  1836. 
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Oa  the  16th  of  March,  1838.  The  following  resolves,  on  the  occa*- 
sion.of  his  death,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Dr« 
Bowditch  was  held. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Amencan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  Mardfr 
30th)  1838,  the  following  resolves  were  presented  by  his  excellency  Edward  £v«iett, 
and  adopted  uoanimoosly  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy : — 

Resolvedf  That  the  Fellows  of  the  Amencan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  entertain 
the  liveliest  sense  of  the  exalted  talents  and  extraordinary  attainments  of  their  late  presi* 
dent,  who  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  men  of  science  in  the  United  States,  and  wIm^ 
by  nniverSol  consent,  has  lone  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  matli^ 
maticians  and  astronomers  of  the  age  j  that  we  consider  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  our  common  country;  that  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss  in  the 
ftillness  of  his  intellectnal  power ;  and  that  we«fteem  it  our  sacred  duty  to  dierish  his 
nemory. 

£esohed,  That  in  addition  to  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  as  members  of 
this  scientific  body,  in  being  deprived  of  their  distinguished  associate  and  head,  whose 
name  has  for  many  years  conferred  honor  on  their  institution,  and  whose  communic** 
ti«»  are  among  the  most  valuable  contents  of  the  volumes  of  the  Academv's  Memoir^ 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  as  members  of  the  commuaity,  lament  tiie  loss  of  a 
friend  and  fellow-ciiizen,  whose  services  were  of  the  highest  value  in  the  active  walks 
of  life  ; — whose  entire  influence  was  given  to  the  cause  of  good  principles ; — ^whose 
liiB  was  a  uniform  exhibition  of  the  loftiest  virtues ; — and  who,  with  a  firmness  and 
nerf^y  which  nothing  oould  shake  or  subdue,  devoted  himself  to  the  most  arduoiu 
and  important  duties,  and  made  the  jvofoondost  researches  of  science  subservient  to 
the  practical  business  of  life. 

^<  The  coiuiecti<ML  of  the  deceased  with  the  Boston  Atfaenisum  was  so  beneficial  to  thip 
institution,  that  the  trustees  are  urged  alike  by  official  duty  and  by  private  Ibeling  to 
express  their  sense  of  his  loss.  This  institution  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Br. 
Aywdkch  for  the  zeal  with  which  be  lidiwred  to  advmnce  its  intca«sl6.  Fimttng  it  weak, 
he  determined,  in  cennectioB  with  several  other  pablio«pirited  i&dividualS}  to  make  it 
prosper.  Their  appeals  to  the  munificence  of  our  wealthy  citizens  were  successful,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Athenaeum  were  greatly  increased.  For  several  years  Dr.  Bow- 
^tch,  continuing  a  member  of  this  B<mrd,  aided  in  the  application  of  the  ftinds  which 
he  hiid  done  so  mnch  to  ]Nrociire,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  scieatifie  poitioK  of  fmt 
library  enjoys  am0Bg  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  ia  a  great  measure 
owing  to  hisjudgment  and  exertions. 

"  But  Dr.  Bowditch  has  feir  higher  claims  to  notice.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  seien^ 
tile  men  of  this  countiy,  and  no  man  living  has  contributed  more  to  his  coumtij'B 
leputation.  His  fiune  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  resting  on  the  union  of  the  highest 
genius  with  the  most  practical  talent,  and  the  application  of  both  to  the  good  of  his 
^Uow-men.  Every  American  ship  crosses  the  ocean  more  safely  for  lus  labors,  and 
^e  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  have  acknowledged  him  their  equal  in 
the  highest  walks  of  their  science.  His  last  great  work  ranks  with  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions  of  our  age." — Extract  fr<m  the  Records  of  the  BoUon  Atbenaum. 

The  following  is  from  a  granite  monument  in  this  place. 

Beneath  this  monument  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Tukotby  dc  Rbi«cca  Pfox* 
BBnie.  He  was  av  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  North  Americafi  Colonies,  a  eeldier  ia 
the  War  for  their  Independence,  a  Statesman  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  Integrity^ 
disinterestedness^  energy,  ability,  fearlessness  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
marked  his  public  conduct :  pure  in  morals,  simple  in  manncrsj  sincere,  benevolent, 
and  pions  in  private  life,  he  was  revered  and  honored.  She,  dunng  a  life  of  extraer- 
dinafy  vicissitude,  was  distinguished  by  fortitude,  resignation,  discretion,  maternal 
affection  j  in  the  words  of  her  bereaved  husband,  "  A  spirit  more  gentle,  more  inno- 
cent, more  pure,  never  perhaps  appeu^  in  the  female  form."  He  was  born  July  17th, 
1745,  and  she  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  1754  :  she  died  August  14th,  1826,  he 
Jannaxy  29th,  1829. 
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Saltsbuky  is  the  oldest  town  in  Massachusetts  on  the  noftb 
bank  of  the  Merrimac,  it  being  incorporated  in  164a    The  Rer. 
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John  Wheelwright,  die  brother  of  the  famoui  M«.  HulehiBson,  ami 
fovaider  of  Bxeter,  N.  H.,  Was  miniater  here  some  time,  and  died 
h«re  in  1679,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  embraced  Mrs.  Htttob^ 
msoii's  antinomian  sentiments,  and  on  this  account  was  banished 
fiom  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  he  was,  however,  restored 
afterwards  on  confession.  Several  sessions  of  the  general  court 
have  been  held  here ;  an  important  sitting  was  had  in  1737,  for  the 
^Murpose  Gt  settling  the  bouttdary  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Ha&saehusetts  |  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  sitting  at  Hamp- 
t<Hiy  the  adjoinmg  town^  at  the  same  time. 

llie  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1638^  the  first  pas- 
lor  was  Rev.  William  Worcester,  who  came  from  Salisbury  in 
England,  and  was  settled  at  the  organization  of  ^e  church.  He 
died  in  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  <^ 
whom  some  mention  has  been  made.  The  third  pastor  was  Rev« 
John  Ailing,  wlio  settled  here  in  1687,  and  died  1696 ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  fiev«  Caleb  Gushing,  in  169Sw  The  fifth  pastor  was  Rev. 
Edmmd  Noyes,  who  settled  here  in  1751,  and  died  1809«  The 
aecond  CAcHigregational  church  was  found^  in  1718.  The  first 
Baptist  society  was  founded  in  1779;  the  Methodist  in  186Sj  the 
Christian  in  1820;  the  Univetsaliet  in  1831 ;  the  Congregational 
Evangelical  Union  in  1^5;  and  tiie  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
Uslls  Qtfistian  Union  Society  in  1833. 

Salisbury  is  a  fiourishing  town,  and  most  of  the  soil  it  good. 
The  town  is  bordered  on  the  river  opposite  Newburyport  by  a  sah 
marsh,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  extent;  beyond  that  the  ground  rises 
and  is  gently  uneven ;  it  grows  narrower  farther  up  the  river. 
On  the  sea^shore  is  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  over  which  in  high 
tides  the  sea  sometimes  rushes  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  three 
viUaMs  in  the  township — one  opposite  Newburyport;  another, 
called  the  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Powow  river,  where  formesiy 
much  ship^building  was  carried  on ;  the  other  forms  part  of  the 
MUIm  viOa^,     (See  Amesbury.) 

In  the  hmits  of  the  town  there  w^e  in  1837  1  cotton  mill,  2 
wiDoUen  mills,  with  20  sets  of  machinery;  850,000  yards  of  clolfa 
were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $276,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 200;  females,  100.  Shoes  manu&ctured,  65,600  pairs, 
valoed  at  $40,800;  males  employed,  87 ;  females,  48.  Nine  ves- 
•^  were  en^loyed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  haada 
employed,  45.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  47  vessels 
built  ^  tonnage,  3,976 ;  valued  at  $89,644 ;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 81.  The  c<mtinental  frigate  Alliance  was  built  here 
during  the  Revoluti<m.  Population,  2,676.  Distance,  36  milea 
N.  E.  firom  Boston. 

A  tornado  which  look  place  in  this  vicinity^,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1773,  is  thus  described  in  a  publication  of  that  period  :— 

The  tornado  took  its  course  from  the  east,  first  struck  Salisbury  Point,  aaid,  following 
t^ course  of  the  Merrimac  river,  spread  havoc  before  it  lor  the  space  of  a  mile  ia 
wiQtli,  erteading  to  Haverhill.  The  devastation  was  almost  beyond  conception  or 
•■JJ"3C?*  A  ""y  ^yy  ^^"■■^  ""^d  building  fireia  Sali^Hiffy  Point  to  a  qaarter  of  a 
mm  mKm  w  Amgobwy  ferry,  was  levelled  with  the  gronnd,  nprooted|  or  oUierwise  dam 


afid.  A  CanL  SmiA,  who  belong  to  Bevefly^  was  tiv&ag  vxtttAmaiau^B  loA,  it 
Ameslmry,  when  the  stona  commenoed,  and  in  a  moment  he  and  the  whole  bwild- 
mg  were  carried  away  together,  the  haiUinf  rent  to  pieces  and  dispersed.  Ca^. 
WmUk  was  liniBd  lying  tensdess  ninety-fonr  feet  from  the  sill  of  the  loft  he  was  car- 
lied  firomi  one  of  his  legs  m»  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  bruised.  Jl  large  w^ 
oak  post,  K>nrteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  by  ten  inches,  was  transported  one  hus- 
dred  andjthirty-eight  feet.    Two  vessels  of  nmety 


/  tons,  building  in  Amesbory,  ^ 
KAad  from  the  blocks,  and  carried  sidewise  through  the  air  twenty-two  feet.  A  large 
bmidle  of  shingles  was  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  thnse  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  post  above  mentioned,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  eonrse  the  vessels  were  carried.  Large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
ino  the  river.  Large  oak  planks  ware  buried,  with  the  Telocity  of  cannon  balls, 
ihrongh  the  rooft  of  houses ;  and,  in  tne^  during  the  hurricane,  wXich  lasted  a  few 
minates  only,  the  air  was  Afledwith  eveiy  thing  that  could  be  mMred,  whirling  with 
the  most  surprising  rapidity  through  the  air,  and  surrounding  the  affrighted  inhi^* 
laats,  some  of  whom  were  taken  up  by  the  winds,  carried  a  considerable  way,  and  let 
down  safe ;  others  were  buried  in  their  cellars,  but  were  dug  out  without  receiving 
aay  hnrt.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  fbtl. 

In  HaverhiU,  the  iu^bitants  fled  in  consternation  flrom  one  large  dwelting-hooM, 
which  was  blown  down,  and  thought  to  save  themselves  in  a  barn,  which  was  almost 
«ew,  and  ftlled  with  about  thirty  tons  U  hay ;  but  the  barn  was  entirely  blown  to 
pieeea,  in  another  momevt,  and  some  parts  of  it  carried  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heavy  rain  and  gross  darkness ;  and  it  appeared 
irst  on  the  Merrimae  rirer,  which  was  in  the  utmost  tumi^t,  rolling  upon  thm  tMudDs, 
wtA  threatening  to  swallow  up  the  affirighied  inhabitants. 
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This  town  £»rmed  the  west  parish  of  Lytm  till  1915,  when  it 
Wfts  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town,  and  received  the  name  of 
Saugusj  the  Indian  name  of  Lynn.  The  first  church  (the  tliird 
of  Lynn)  waa  firanded  here  ia  1736,  and  Rer.  Edward  CbeeTer 
was  setned  here  in  1739;  the  Rer.  Jostfph  IMyy  in  1752;  Rer. 
William  Frotbingfaam  in  1804;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  in  1821; 
Rev.  Ephraim  Randall  in  1826;  and  Rev.  Sidney  HoUnan  in  1833. 
The  Methodist  society  was  or^miied  in  1810 ;  there  is  also  a  society 
of  Universalists  in  this  town. 

This  town  is  centrally  intersected  by  Saugus.  rirer,  which  winds 
its  way  through  its  whole  length,  with  nnmevons  bends.  Ctet  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  meadows  and  Quirsh  iandjEi,^  and  the  sah 
marshes  near  the  sea  are  very  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  township  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  Ia  a  considerable 
extent  covered  with  wood.  The  land  upon  the  river  is  generally 
good,  well  cultivated,  and  productive.  In  1837,  there  were,  mann- 
foctured  in  this  town  190,326  pairs  of  shoes,  the  vahie  d  which 
was  ^149,847;  males  employed,  269;  females,  114.  Snuff  and 
cigars  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $27,473,  and  62  persons 
were  employed  in  the  mannfiictnre.  'There  is  also  a  woollen  fac- 
tory and  dying  establishment.  Population,  1,183.  Distance,  3 
mites  from  Lynn,  10  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston. 
■  An  iron  mine  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Saugus,  and  as  eariy  as  1645  iron  works  were  estabhshed  by 
a  company  in  England.  The  village  at  the  foundry  was  called  Ham- 
mersmtrA  by  some  of  the  wcwkmen,  who  came  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  England.    Iron  was  manufactured  here  for  more  than  one 
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Iiundi^  years,  but  seldom  in  large  quantities.    Heaps  of  scoria  or 
cinder  banks  are  still  to  be  seen  near  where  tlie  works  stood. 

In  1658  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  England,  con- 
nected with  which  is  the  following  story,  which  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Lewis*  History  of  Lynn. 

Some  time  previoas,  on  one  pleasant  evening,  a  little  after  sunset,  a  small  vessel 
was  seen  to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  Saugns  river.  A  boat  was  presently  lowered 
i&om  her  side,  into  which  four  men  descend^,  and  moved  up  the  river  a  consideraUo 
distance,  when  they  landed,  and  proceeded  4irectly  into  the  woods.  They  had  been 
noticed  by  only  a  few  individuals ;  but  in  those  early  times,  when  the  people  were 
surrounded  by  danger,. and  easily  susceptible  of  alarm,  such  an  incident  was  well  cal. 
colated  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  many  houses.  In  the  morning,  the  people  naturally  directed  their  eyes 
toward  the  shore,  in  search  of  the  strange  vessel — ^but  she  was  gone,  and  no  trace 
could  be  found  eithefof  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that, 
oa  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the  iron  works,  on  ^oing  into  the  foundry,  dis- 
covered a  paper,  on  which  was  wjritten,  that  if  a  quantity  of  shackles,  handcuffSy 
hatchets,  and  other  articles  of  iron  manufacture^  were  made  and  deposited,  with 
secrecy,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  which  was  particularly  designated,  an  amount 
of  silver,  to  their  full  value,  would  be  found  in  their  place.  The  articles  were  made  m 
a  few  days,  and  placed  in  conformUy  with  the  directions.  On  the  next  morning  ther 
were  gone,  and  the  money  was  found  according  to  the  promise  ^  but  though  a  wmtcb 
had  been  kept,  no  vessel  was  seen.  Some  months  afterward,  the  four  men  returned, 
and  selected  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  romantic  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugus,  for 
their  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  two 
sides  by  high  hills  and  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others  by  thick 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  cedars,  between  which  there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  could  penetrate.  On  climbing  up  the  rude  and  almost  pe'rpen^ 
dicolar  steps  of  the  tock  on  the  eastern  side,  the  eye  could  oommattd  a  Aul  view 
«f  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surroniidiiw 
country.  The  place  of  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirates'  Glen,  a^ 
tbey  could  not  have  selected  a  spot  on  the  coast  for  many  miles,  more  favorable  for  Xht 
oorposes  both  of  ooaeealment  and  observation.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  sei^bor- 
MoA  has  become  thickly,  peopled,  it  is  stin  a  kmely  and  desolale  place,  and  vrdMAf 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  ana  gtooo^ 
recess.  Tliere  the  pirates  built  a  small  hut,  made  a  garden,  and  dug  a  well,  the 
•i^ypearance  of  which  is  still  visible.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  buried  money; 
hot  though  people  hare  dug  there,  and  in  several  other  places,  none  has  e^r  b^ 
found.  After  residing  there  some  time,  their  retreat  became  known,  and  one  of  the 
king's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  coast.  They  were  traced  to  their  glen,  and  three  of 
tfaea  were  taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable  they  were  executed. 
The  otfier,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Veal,  escaped  to  a  rock  in  the  woods,  abowt  two 
miles  to  the  north,  in  which  was  a  spacious  cavern,  where  the  pirates  had  previously 
deposited  some  of  their  plunder.  There  the  fugitive  nxed  his  residence,  and  practised  the 
trade  of  a  shtiemaker,  occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain  articles  of  snste- 
Mace.  He  continued  his  Tssideaee  till  the  great  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top 
of  the  roek  was  loosened,  and  crashed  down  into  the  month  of  the  cavern,  enclosing  the 
unfortunate  inmate  in  its  unyielding  prison.  It  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirate*s 
Pungeon.    A  part  of  the  cavern  is  still  open,  and  is  much  visited  by  the  curious. 


TOPSPIELD. 

This  town  was  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  called  New  Meadmog. 
It  was  settled  about  1639,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1650. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  Salem  and  Ipswich.  The  names  of 
8om«  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  Bradstreet,  Clark,  Cum- 
mings,  Smith,  Town,  Wildes,  and  Easty.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
W m.  Perkins  were  preachers  here  before  the  formation  of  a  church. 


Mr*  Perkins  died  in  1689.     A  diuith  wm  fonaed  and  Rev* 

Thomas  Gilbert  was  ordained  in  1663 ;  he  was  dismissed  in  1671| 
and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart  was  dismissed  in  1680.  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1684.  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  next  pastor,  was 
ordained  in  1728,  and  died  in  1774.  Rev.  Daniel  Breck,  his  sue* 
cessor,  was  ordained  in  1779,  and  dismissed  in  1788.  Rev.  Asa- 
hel  Huntington  was  the  next  minister,  in  1789,  and  died  in  1813, 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis  was  ordained  in  1820.  The  Methodist 
society  in  this  place  was  formed  in  1830. 

The  surface  of  the  townshm  is  uneven,  and  there  are  some  hilb 
oif  considerable  elevation,  liie  plain  on  which  the  church  standsi 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  around  it,  present  a  pleasant  prospect* 
There  are  some  handsome  buildings  and  an  academy  in  tne  place. 
Newburyport  turnpike  passes  a  short  distance  from  the  meeting- 
house. Population,  1,049.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Salem,  13  fioos 
Havefhill,  and  21  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  900  pairs  of 
boots  and  124,3%  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town ;  272 
males  and  269  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  The  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  estimated  at  $98,676. 


WENHAM. 

Thb  first  regular  settlement  in  this  town  anpears  to  have  beea 
made  about  the  year  163^.  It  was  then  called  Enon,  and  was 
within  the  limits  of  Salem.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1643. 
The  first  sermon  ever  peached  in  the  town  was  by  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Peters,  then  minister  of  Salem,  about  the  year  1636.  It 
was  on  a  small  conical  hill,  on  the  haxik  of  the  pond,  and  the  text 
was,  ''  At  JEnarij  necur  SeUem,  because  there  toas  much  water  thereJ'* 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1644,  and  the  first  pastor 
Rev.  John  Fisk^  In  1656,.  he  xemoved  with  a  large  part  of  Us 
church  to  Chelmsford,  and  commenced  the  s^tlement  of  thfi 
town.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  succeeding  pastors  of  this 
church,  with  the  year  of  their  settlement:  Antipas  Newman,  set- 
tled in  1663 ;  Joseph  'Gerrish,  in  1675 ;  Robert  Ward,  in  1712 ;  John 
Warren,  in  1733:  Joseph  Swain,  in  1750;  Adonyah  Judson,  in 
1792;  Rufua  Anderson,  in  1805;  John  Smith,  in  1817;  Ebenezer 
P.  Sperry,  in  1820.    A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1831. 

There  is  no  compact  settlement  in  this  town^  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  iarmers,  and  live  scattered  about  on  their  f^nns. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  good.  The 
township  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  but  a  little  more  than 
one. in  breadth.  Wenham  pond  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  county ;  it  is  large,  and  pre- 
sents an  uncommonly  romantic  appearance ;  about  one  third  of  it 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  Beverly.  Wenham  swamp,  so  called, 
lies  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  township,  and  extends  into 
Hamilton*     The  Manchester  woods  extend  over  a  considerable 
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pftTi  o/  the  Mstem  end  of  this  t^y^.    Popaladoa,  608.    DiBiaBM, 
S  ndles  fiom  Salem,  eoid  21  frcMn  Boston. 

Ie  Ui€  jonmal  of  John  Ihintaii,  a  geattenom  w]m>  traTellcd  in  this  cpvntry  in  i686. 
fhis  town  is  thus  noticed :  "  Wenham  i«  a  delicioas  paradise ;  it  aboands  vith  nirai 
Measares^  and  I  woaM  dioose  it  abore  all  other  towns  in  AiBerica  to  dweH  ill.  The 
ioftf  traes  <m  aftdl  bide  efit  are  a  mifficiMt  sheker  for  Ike  wiods,  and  the  wvm  Mm  so 
kini^Qy  ripeas  both  the  fniils  aad  flowets,  a$if  themi&g;^{hesuAmaraiidtheaataiiHt 
1^  Mfeed  toeeiher  to  thrust  winter  oat  of  doors,"  The  saoe  writer,  speaking  of 
^Joseph  Gerrish.  the  minister,  sajs — <<T  were  endOiBss  to  enter  on  a  deml  of  each 
ftttnlty  4»f  leannn^  Mr.  GelYish  k  master  of,  sod  ffaereleve  take  his'charaeier  in  short 
hand.  The  fkHosopker,  is  acute,  ingmipus  and  stthiie.  The  4k9m€y  cuhoas,  erthodos 
aid  fro/Qond.  The  mm,  of  a  nuuestic  air,  without  austerity  or  sourness ;  his  aspect 
U  masteily,  yet  not  imperious  or  haughty.  The  Chriaien,  is  devout,  without  mo^oee- 
ness  or  starts  of  holy  iieacy  and  enthusiasm.  The  prtM^^  is  prumtive,  witheut  tkv 
qoasjonal  colors  of  w4|iiung  of  eaat ;  and  mothoAcal,  without  intricaey  or  afieelatiaBi^ 
and,  whkk  crowns  his  c^acter,  he  is  a  man  of  pnbUc  spirit,  zeak>us  for  the  oonver* 
sion  of  the  Indians^  and  of  great  hospitality  to  strangers.  He  gave  us  a  noMe  dinner, 
ind  entertained  us  with  sudi  peasant  fruits  as  I  srast  own  <M  Englaad  is  a  stmn- 
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This  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  and  was  within  the 
limits  of  Newbury.  It  was  iacorp(»rated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1819. 
The  first  church  in  this  toffivwas  the  .second  of  Newbury.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Bcjcher,  who  was  settled  herein 
1698.  The  sQccessidn  of  ministers  in  this  c^iuich  is  as  foHows : 
John  Tufts,  settied  here  in  1714-  Thomas  Barnard,  hi  1T3*; 
Moses  Hale,  in  iT5*j  True  Kimball,  in  1T82 ;  Samuel  Tomb,  in 
1T98:  Ebenexer  Hubbard,  m  1809;  Gilbert  T.  Wiffiams,  m  1814; 
Henry  C.  Wright,  iq  1886;  Beniamih  Ober,  m  1834.  "n^e  sec* 
ond  CongregatioiMil  chumh  (the  fourth  of  Newbury)  was  formed 
in  1T31.  Rer.  William  Johnson  was  the  first  pastot,  settled  in 
1731;  David  Tappaii.  m  1774:  Leonard  Woods,  in  1798 j  Johni 
Kirby,  in  I8I67  Elijah  Demond,  in  182fl ;  Pahl  Couch,  in  1827. 
'Hie  Friends  hav*  a  meeting-hmise  in  this  town. 

The  town  oc««mes  aii  derated  situaticftl  out  rtie  soiith  bank  of 
the  .Herrimae. .  The  soil  is  Excellent,  and  grain  and  hay  are  pro- 
duced in  ereat  qnintities.  '  'Hie  butter  and  cheese  made  in  this 
town  are  neld  in  hi8;h  estimation.  Fmit  is  also  produced  in  abun* 
dance.  The  town  b  connected  with  Rocks  village,  Haverhill,  by 
an  excellent  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
*Phi8  bridge  was  built  in  1828;  the  one  previous  was  erected  in 
1796,  but  1^  swept  aw^jr  in  (he  great  freshet  of  1818.  Prom 
the  elevated  grpunds  in  this  town  many  fine  prdspects  of  the  sur- 
Touiiding  scenery  are  obtained..  Population,  1,448.  Kstance,  6 
toiler  fifom  N^Mmtyport,  90  fifgm  Lowell,  and  34  from  Boston. 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

Feanki«in  county  was  originally  the  north  part  of  Hampshlm 
oounty :  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  county  in  1811.  Con- 
necticut river  passes  eentrally  through  the  county  from  north  tb 
south,  and  De^rfield  river  passes  from  west  to  east  centrally! 
through  the  western,  and  Miller's  river  from  east  te  west  througn 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Few  tracts  of  country  exceed  this* 
for  the  extent  aiid  value  of  its  water  powers.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  fine  ffraang 
lands  found  upon  the  verdant  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  enable  thti 
&rmers  in  this  section  to  raise  large  droves  of  fat  cattle  for  marked 
The  manufacturing  interests  have  received  considerable  attentiod 
•f  late  years,  and  are  increasing  in  value  and  iinportance.  Th^ 
following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  26  in  number. 

AshfieM,  Erring,  Mouroe,    *  .   Shutesbury^ 

Bemafdstou,  G^  Montague,  Sunderland|. 

Bnekland,  OreeAfieM,  NewSak^.  Warwick, 

OharleanMt,  .  Havrfey^  '  Northfifild  Wendail, 

Colexmine,  Heath,  Orange,  .  Wbately*  . 

CoDwav,  Leveretty  Rowe, 

Deerfield,  Leydeo,  -  .      .  Sbelburae, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  29,268:  in  1830,  it 
was  29,344;  in  1837,  It  was  2e^6i5«      . 


ASHFIBL.D. 


Tiifi  territory  eomprisibg  thb  totm  was  gianted  to  Capt  Ephxaim 
Hmut,  of  Weymouth,  as  a  compensatioa  for  services  rendered  ia 
the  Canada  expedition  of  1690.  It  was  actually  conveyed  ta  his 
lieks  fi)rty^x  years  afterwutla,  aad  wassettled  by  a  few  families 
in  1742.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town. in  17.64;  pi^evious  19  that 
time  it  w«nt  by  the  name  of  HwUHowHy  from  the  name  of  its  ori- 
ginal proprietor.  Richard  EUb,  a  tiattve  of  Irelaud,  was  the  fir;^ 
permaneiit.settler;  lliomas  PhiUip0)  with  his.  family,  from  Eaalon, 
was  the  next ;  Chileab  Smidi,  from  South  Hadley,  w^s  the  tbjurd 
settler.  'Hieae  persons  ail  aMtled  in  tbs  north-eastein  part  pf  the 
town.  Mr.  Chiisab  Smith  setlM  on  the  firmapw  oinpied  and  00- 
Gupied  by  his  son  CHiileah,  wh#  is  96  years  of  .agB^  apd  in  gpod 
health  at  this  tkns,  (1837.) 

The  iifBt  imgMhtf  church  fonned  10  thi»  town  jv^as.ef  •die  Baptist 
denomimiticin.  It  was  constituted  m  iluly;  17(Ur«c4  cm^sistea  of 
nina  meariwrs.  In  tba  following  A^igwst  the  iUor,  £})ene3isr  Smith, 
the  ekIestMn  of  Ohikab  Smith,  waa  ord^kied ita (la^tor.  He  W9a 
Mcoeeded  in  1796  by  elder  Enoa  ^mith,.  wfaa  4epetMM  about  two 
yaars  siacew  Tlie  Oongic^tional  ehur^hin  tbiss  (owp .mas  iormed 
by  an  ecclesiasticat  council,  Feh:]^  ITfiS^and  Rofi.  ^|MH>b^  Styr- 
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win  ordained  its  pastor  the  saml^  year.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter 
succeeded  him  in  1774,  and  died  Feb.  29th,  1830,  aged  99  years 
and  11  months.  Rev.  Alvan  Sanderson  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  in  1808.  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sanderson 
m  1819.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed 
1833;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Burr  Baldwin,  in  1836.  In 
1820  an  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in  this  town,  and  they  have 
a  handsome  church  in  the  center  of  the  place.  There  is  also  a 
small  society  of  Methodists. 

Ashfield  is  a  little  over  six  miles  square.  The  face  of  the  town- 
ship is  uneven  and  hilly,  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
There  is,  however,  much  good  tillage  land  interspersed  among  the 
hills.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  potatoes,  oats,  and  of 
late  wheat  Some  of  tlie  farmers  have  large  dairies.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  8,021  merino  sheep,  which  produced 
24,063  lbs.  of  wool.  There  are  four  churches,  2  for  Baptists,  1 
CcNDgregational,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  central  village  ooo^sIB 
of  about  twenty  dwelling-houses,  an  Episcopal  chuidi,  an  aoa» 
demy,  and  a  number  of  mercantile  stores.  Distance,  18  miles  froil 
Greenfield,  18  from  Northampton,  and  lOS  to  Boston.  Popnlatioa 
of  the  town,  1,666. 


BERNARDSTON. 


In  1735,  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
nanted  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  north  of  Greenfield,  inclu- 
oing  the  present  towns  of  Bemardston  and  Leyden,  and  a  part 
of  (^leraine,  to  the  ofllcers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  the  FaUFight^ 
an  accoimt  kA  which  may  be  found  under  the  head  ci  GilL  In 
crmsideration  of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  these  men,  the  tract 
above  mentioned  was  granted  to  them  or  their  descendants  59 
years  after  the  battle.  From  the  fact  that  this  battle  took  place  «l 
the  PaBs^  the  town  took  tfie  name  of  FaU  Town,  which  it  was 
called  for  nearly  20  years.  The  first  meeting  of  tfie  owners  of  this 
tract  of  country  was  held  at  Northampton,  in  January,  1736,  the 
next  month  after  it  was  granted  by  the  legidatuie.  The  proprie- 
tors were  97;  among  the  names  of  these  weie  the  following:  A&er- 
ton,  Field,  Hitchcock,  Cook,  Chamberlain,  Alexuider,  Chapia, 
Connable,  Dickinson,  Edwards,  Hoit,  Lyman,  Munn,  Hunt,  Smith, 
Wright,  Pomeroy,  Ptett,  Rogem^  Sikes,  Smead,  Scott,  Wells. 
The  town  was  first  settled  in  1738.  The  four  first  faouses  that 
weie  built  in  town  were  Major  Burk's,  Mr.  Samuel  Oonnable's, 
Lieut  Ebeneser  Sheldon's,  and  Dea.  Sheldon's.  Major  Burk'^ 
house  was  situated  a  Kttle  north  9f  the  present  bark4ioMe ;  Mr.  6. 
Connable^s  stood  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph- Con- 
nable :  Lieut  B.  Shrid(»i's  house  was  situated  a  little  west  of  Mr. 
Ihtsell  Ftuple's  late  reeideDce;  and  Dea.  Sheldon's  slood  near 
Mr^  Seotitt  Sate^,  on  Huckh  HilL 
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These  hoioaes,  or  forts,  u  they  were  eaUe^  weie  bnih  of  hewn  logs,  and  served  th« 
doMg  purpose  cf  hOnaeS  talire  in,  and  a  dmnos  a^nat  the  sndMi,  and  often  fiital, 
attacks  af  the  Indians.  They  werel  bnilt  with  f^rt-hoUs  throngh  the  sides,  through 
whidi  those  within  covid  fire,  with  elevated  stands  for  a  watch,  where  they  coYild  better 
see  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  gire'  the  alarm.  These  houses  were  occupied  by 
thdse  by  whose  name  they  were  sailed,  and  the  occupants  were  among  the  first  settlers 
la  tiua  tvwn.  At  a  proprietors'  meeting  held  in  Dcerfield,  in  Jane,  1739^  it  was  Toted 
that  a  meatin^^oQse  shoald  be  bsiH,  59  feet  long,  40  foetwide,  and  23  feet  between 
joists.  This  house  was  built  in  two  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  It 
was  situated  on  HocUe  HiU,  and  was  the  ftrst  meeting-house  built  in  Fall  Town.  In  Oct. 
1740}  it  was  roted  that  there  be  £20  paid'  cut  for  the  support  of  preaching.  And  at  an 
adjouraed  mealittgit  was  voted  that  a  oomaittQe  be  chosen  to«Kt  tk9  brush  OHdbumthem 
tmni$rotot4  the  meethg'hmts$.  Bev. Xohn  Norton,  f)^m  Windham,  Con.,  the  first  minister, 
was  wdaiaed  in  1741.  and  vaadismissed,  on  svconnt  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  in 
1745.  In  die  first  French  wnr,  he  acted  for  a  season  as  chaplain  at  the  fort  which  was 
ke^  at  Boosic,  near  Adaois.  He  was  there  at  the  time  that  fort  was  sdrprised  and 
taken  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  whence  he  was  carried  captive  into  Canada. 
After  his  release,  he  was  instaHed  a  pastor  in  Chatham,  Con.  From  1750  to  1761  there 
was  no  oidained  proaehier  in  Fall  Town.  The  Rer.  Job  Wright,  the  next  minister, 
was  settled  in  1761.  Aho«t  17^,  camflNOieed  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which 
the  aeltlers.  aa  the  town  sufierad  serafsly  i  while  it  continued,  the  people  Uvad  mostly 
in  Bulk's  fort.  Dvery  man  that  was  capaMe,  bore  arras,  and,  in  some  oases,  females 
were  wider  the  neeesaity^  bearing  arms  ID  defend  their  dwelhttgs  from  tiie  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  When  the  men  went  into  the  fields,  they  took  their  arms  with 
thefl%  and  oonstaatly  had  some  one  on  goard.  Agriculture  and  education  were  but 
Ettls  attended  to.  The  Indians  were  almost  constantly  lurking  in  the  woods^  whidi 
kept  them  in  a  perpettial  stale  of  danger  and  alarm. 

FbiH  Towtt  wa»  ineorpontted  into  a  township  in  1762,  by  the  naflM 
c(  BernATdrton,  tiler  doTemor  Bfefnard,  the  proTincial  governor  of 
Bfaflsachusetts;  The  first  selectmen  were  Messrs.  John  Bitrk,  He- 
memberence  Sheldon  end  Moses  Scott  Dgring  the  Revohitionary 
war  the  inhabitants  of  Bemardston  furnished  th^r  full  quota  ormen 
and  means  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  made  many 
sacrifices  for  the  American  cause:  In  Jan.  17^,  a  vote  was  passed 
''that  those  persons  who  are  professed  Baptists,  and  have  attended 
that  particular  form  of  worship,  *all  be  free  from  the  minister  tax;" 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  account  of  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town. 
The  Rev.  AmasaOook,  the  third  settled  minister  in  this  town,  was  oi^ 
dained  in  Dec.  1783.  In  1790,  the  first  census  was  taken  by  Mr.  David 
Saxton,  of  Deerfield,  by  order  of  the  general  government.  The 
population  of  the  town  at  that  period  was  691,  being  divided  into 
1Q§  families.  In  1789  the  Baptist  society  was  organized,  and  in 
1790  their  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  the  same  year  Elder 
Hodge  was  ordained,  and  continued  here  about  ten  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Rogers  and  Elder  Green.  The  present 
Baptist  meeting-house  was  built  in  1817.  In  1821  the  Universal* 
ist  society  was  organised,  and  their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1823,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Brooks  was  ordained  as  minister.  The 
first  Ortihodox  Congregational  society  was  organized  in  1823. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  public  buildings  and 
Cushman's  tavern,  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  they  appear 
when  passing  through  to  the  northward.  The  iJniversalist  church 
is  the  one-story  building  with  four  windows,  on  the  western  side; 
Cuflhman's  tavern  appears  on  the  left.  The  distance  between  this 
tavern  and  the  Gniversalist  church  is  about  35  rods.    In  the  t»igra« 
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ring  this  dUtance  is  contracted,  and  some  buildings  are  left  oat,  in 
order  to  show  Mr.  Ciishman's  house,  long  known  as  an  excellent 
tavern  stand,  and,  with  the  elms  standing  south,  is  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  appearance  of  this  village.  Within  the  distance  oi 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  which,  though  mostly  small,  are  neat  in  their  general  a{H 
pearance.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  13  from  Brattleboro'. 
¥  t,  itnd  96  from  Boston.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  ot 
the  inhabitants.    Population,  878. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  Maj.  John  Burk,  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Bemardston,)  to  his  wife,  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lake  George.  For  this,  and  the  journal  of  Maj. 
Burk,  together  with  the  materials  for  the  preceding  historical 
sketch,  the  author  is  indebted  to  tlie  politeness  of  Henry  W. 
Oushman,  Esq.,  of  Bemardston. 

lAike  Sacrament f  now  called  Lake  George^  Sept.  11^  1755. 

DiAi  Win  :  I  wrote  to  you  vesterday,  bat  was  Dot  allowed  to  say  any  more  than  that 
I  was  well,  and  that  we  have  had  a  battle,  Ace.  The  particulars  of  the  engagement  I 
now  send  you  by  Capt.  Wyman.  On  the  7th  inst.,  oar  Indians  discorered  the  track  of  a 
Urge  body  of  the  enemy  east  of  us.  On  the  8th,  Col.  Williams,  with  a  detachment  1000 
strong,  marched  in  purtiuit.  or  to  make  discovery.  They  marched  in  the  road  3  miles 
iouil^and  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  (as  we  are  told  by  the  French  general  who  is 
takep  bv  un,)  were  waylaid  by  IHOO  French  and  Indians.  The  French  lay  on  one  side 
ths  mod  on  rising  groimd ;  the  Indians  on  the  other  side,  in  a  swamp.  Part  of  the 
French  were  regular  troops ;  these  lay  south.  Their  scheme  was  to  let  oar  men  march 
quite  to  the  south  end  of  the  nmbush,  the  regular  troops  to  give  the  first  fire,  then  all 
to  fire  and  ru!<h  on  ;  which  if  they  had  done,  they  woala  have  cut  our  men  all  to  pieces. 
But  the  general  says  that  a  heady  Indian,  who  was  very  eager,  fired  as  soon  as  th^ 
tntared  the  ambush.  Then  the  enemy  pursued  and  fired  briskly,  and,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat,  which,  the  French  general  says,  they 
did  vt^ry  rt^gularly.  We  at  the  camp  heard  the  guns ;  were  not  suffered  to  go  out,  but  to 
make  mad v  to  rroelve  the  enemy,  lest  they  should  lout  us  and  take  oar  baggage,  for 
wt  knew  they  retreated  by  the  jfuns,  (vii.  oar  men.)  The  enemy  drove  on  very  furi- 
ously, but  while  they  were  commg  we  placed  our  cannon,  felled  trees  and  rolled  logs  to 
make  a  breast-work  all  round  the  camp,  but  it  was  a  poor  defence.  The  regokfs 
RMTohtd  ftloac tht  rbadi  0  deep,  till  they  fot  near  oor  camps;  then  all  fired  upon  iU| 
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aAdwe  ttpottthMawitli  caanoQ  and  small  anns.  They  made  a  yery  smart  push,  bat 
we  stood  nrm,  and  I  believe  there  was  never  such  firing  before,  ana  had  not  oar  can- 
tum  broke  their  regulars  and  afirighted  their  Indians,  they  might,  perhaps,  destroyed 
more  of  us,  if  not  taken  the  camps.  The  battle  began  between  10  and  11 :  continued 
tUl  between  5  and  6  aAemoon,  at  which  time  we  were  so  hot  upon  them,  that  they  be* 
kan  to  draw  off.  Our  men  pursued  some  way  ]  we  were  so  fast  upon  them  that  they 
left  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  spot.  The  enemy  all  drew  on  to  where  they  am- 
Wshed  our  men  at  the  first.  While  we  were  engaged,  the  people  at  the  other  fort^ 
W  the  carrying  place,  heard  our  great  guns,  and  sent  200  New  Hampshire  and  N.  York 
Inen  to  relieve  as.*  These  met  the  enemy  stripping  our  dead,  engaged  them  smartly, 
drove  them  off  the  ground.  They  fought  3  hours,  took  2  prisoners  and  2  scalps.  We 
have  taken  about  25  prisoners  in  all.  One  is  the  general  of  all  the  French  forces  in 
North  America.  Another  officer,  called  aid-de-camp,  who  was  stunned  by  a  cannon- 
ball  and  lay  till  night,  came  in  and  surrendered  himself.  The  Freoeh  general  is 
wounded  in  the  knee  and  in  the  thigh,  and  like  to  recover.  Some  of  the  captives  are 
dead,  others  very  badly  wounded.  One  is  Mr.  Thos.  French's  sister's  son,  cousin  to 
Lue.  He  says  that  Lue  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  We  have  had  a  very  smart 
battle,  but  got  the  victory.  The  French  general  says  we  have  broke  his  army  idl  to 
tieces.  We  have  been  out  and  buried  our  dead,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  guns, 
Juankets,  provisions,  dec.  We  have  lost  some  famous  men  in  the  battle,  a  list  of  which 
i'send,  belonging  to  our  regiment,  and  also  of  the  wounded  and  missing,  as  far  as  I  am 
We.    [HtrtfoWnos  a  list  if  the  dead  and  tonouUdj  d-c.l 

«••♦  ##  •  #^»  «  •  • 

This  is  the  best  accoant  I  can  get  at  present  of  the  dead,  wounded  and  missing. 
Xet  cousin  Chapin  know  that  her  dear  husoand  is  certainly  dead  and  buried.  Joel  and 
Hezekiah  are  well.  I  can  sympathize  with  her,  fbr  it  is  a  great  loss  Ux  me>  Bfi  we  were 
friends  and  neighbors.  Fray  God  to  comfort  her.  Hope  our  friends  will  not  be  dis- 
heartened at  this  news,  and  so  fail  of  coming  to  assist  us.  They  that  love  their  religion 
and  liberty  I  hope  wUl  not  fail  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mifhty. 
Now  is  the  time  to  exert  ourselves. 

P.  S.  I  have  wrote  in  great  haste,  not  so  well  as  if  otherwise.  I  received  a  letter 
firom  you  last  night.  Fray  send  as  often  as  yon  can.  The  army  is  in  higL^pirits. 
Hope  we  shall  have  Crown  Point  sooner  or  later.    We  have  done  a  good  job  Mitrd  it. 

Loving  wife,  since  the  scout  is  detained  till  to-morrow,  I  add  something  more.  Yes- 
Usrday  we  buried  on  the  road  136  dead  corpses  of  ours  -,  to-day  4.  I  believe  about  15 
or  20  mora  buried  at  the  camp.  Several  of  our  Indians  are  killed.  King  Hendrick  is  • 
killed.  The  day  alter  the  battle,  every  captain  carried  in  an  account  of  dead,  wound- 
ed and  missing.  The  whole  of  the  dead  and  missing  was  191,  and  about  224  wounded 
in  our  regiment.  Since  this  accoant  several  are  come  in  that  were  missing.  Col.  Titcom 
is  killed ;  Ci^K.  Regas  is  dead— killed.  I  mention  those  because  some  may  know  them. 
The  account  carried  in  was  as  foUoweth :  Col.  Williams'  regiment,  50.  Col.  Buggies' 
legiment  and  others  I  must  omit ;  I  cannot  find  the  account.  The  French  general  is  a 
▼ery  great  man,  has  been  an  old  warrior  in  Flanders.  He  savs  his  army  consisted  of 
•ome  of  the  chief  men  in  Canada,  a  great  many  of  which  are  killed.  The  chief  man 
that  headed  the  nrmy  at  Ohio  against  Braddock,  is  killed  here.  This  general  had  an 
czaet  aoooont  of  all  our  prooeediags,  our  numbers,  and  chief  officers,  and  also  a  list  of 
^1  his  own  troops  and  forces.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  service  to  us.  This  is  the  best 
account  I  can  send ;  it  is  not  altogether  perfect. 

Your  loving  husband,  Iohm  Busk. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  daily  journal  kept  by  Major 
Burk  at  this  period,  and  will  serve  to  show  a  soldier^s  life  during 
tlie  French  wars. 

'^  Thursday y  Slsf,  (1755.)  I  was  ordered  up  the  river  with  about  30  men  to  see  what  I 
eoold  discover,  but  saw  nothing.  Tarriad  atiU  at  Saratoga.  Oat  mea  went  out  to  Sara^ 
toga  fort  and  dug  out  of  the  earth  1114  cannon  ball.  The  men,  about  300,  went  up  th» 
river  to  make  the  road.  I  tarried  in  the  camp.  Friday ^  Aug.  Ist.  The  &rmy  all  moved 
to  the  second  falls  above  Saratoga,  4*miles.  We  drew  the  batteaux  up  the  first  falls, 
load  and  alt ;  it  was  fatiguing,  but  the  men  worked  like  lions,  some  to  the  neck  in 
water.  We  had  about  180  batteaux.  This  day  the  men  had  half  a  pint  of  rum  given 
.  jnore  than  allowance.  Saturday,  2d.  We  tarried  at  the  falls  and  got  our  batteaux  by  in 
the  river.  The  Dutch  came  up  with  32  wagons,  carried  all  our  provisions  by,  and 
•ome  teats.    Our  guard  that  weat  up  the  river  to  make  ready^  saw  4  or  5  Indians 
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Smdav,  2d.  We  mov«d  to  carryiag  jliusc,  Col.  Ly«e^»^  hamae,  ^^^^^f^J[^ 
Albany.  It  rained  very  hard  this  night :  some  provieionrf  got  wet.  JwMdafy  4m.  I 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  court,  which  adjouitaed  to  tlB«  day.  ftiy  adjoftmed  agsm 
to  Friday  next  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  ordered  with  5  raea  to  awmt  itmnd  the  camps, 
but  made  no  discovery.  Tuesday,  SOi,  I  was  ordered  to  take  ^  men  and  go  to  tM 
Lake  Sacrament.  Lieut.  May,  Ensign  Stratton  and  Ensign  Stevens  went  lo  make  tte 
number.  As  we  marched 'we  saw  3  deer,  1  bear,  and  an  old  mare  aad  a  w<4f,  whieh 
was  at  the  lake.  We  came  a  little  back  from  the  lake  and  camped.  Wednead^f  6*. 
We  returned  to  our  camps,  brought  in  an  old  mare,  picked  some  huekieberriM,  bnmglA 
some  to  Gen.  Lyman-  Made  no  discovery ;  got  back  by  3  o*eteck.  This  day  the  Han 
confined  for  sodomy  was  whipped  109  stripes  and  drummed  o«t  of  the  eompaay. 
Thursdaiff  1th,  I  tarried  in  the  camps.  The  men  got  timber  for  a  stofe-house  and 
bark  to  cover  it,  &c.  A  scout  was  sent  to  the  drowned  land,  at  the  place  called  by  the 
Dutch  ZidberUr,  Fiidatjy  Sth,  Tarried  at  the  camp ;  help  about  the  fort.  Capt.  Pat* 
terson  set  out  for  Wood  Creek  with  30  men.  He  was  oioered  to  eo  to  the  moath  of 
the  creek.  Satwday.  9th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps :  worked  at  Arawiag  timber,  te. 
The  scout  that  went  for  the  drowned  land  returned,  but  dUd  not  find  it.  Slmd^,  Ukk. 
We  work  at  forting  our  company :  set  up  15  foot  oC  stockades.  Mr.  WilKams  preadied 
2  sermons.  The  scout  returned  from  wood  Creek  j  they  saw  signs  of  Indians,  via.  t 
piece  of  bread  stuck  up  in  the  path.  Mi^.  Hoar  and  Lieut.  Nixso^  set  out  for  Albanv. 
Monday,  11th.  I  help  get  some  timber.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  A  seout  aet  out  M 
down  Point,  another  for  the  So.  Bay,  and  another  for  Lak»  Sacrameiit.  The  twa 
last  returned.  They  reported  that  they  saw  Indians,  but  upon  ezamtnation  It  was 
their  own  men.  Some  mi^n  went  to  Saratoga,  to  kiM  a0mel)«teii  cattle.'  Tuesday, 
12th.  I  tarried  at  the  camp,  and  help  get  timber.  Some  went  to  clear  roads.  Tlie 
men  that  went  to  Saratoga  returned,  brought  some  beef,  and  brought  news  that  tha 
rest  of  the  army  was  coming  near  by.  Wednesday,  13th.  I  tanM  at  the  canqlB ; 
went  over  on  the  island  afternoon  to  get  -gate  timber.  G<».  L3rman  had  an  ezpreat 
ftom  Gov.  Fitch,  and  some  newspapers,  which  gave  an  aeoownt'of  the  death  of  6eB. 
Braddock,  and  that  the  army  was  defeated. 

Thm-sdayf  lith.  Gen.  Johnson,  Col.  Titcom,  and  C<d.  Williams,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  forces,  came  to  the  carrying  place,  wHh  some  Indfans  awft  SO  amnoa,  2  of 
whicji^re  thirty-two  pounders,  and  a  great  many  wagons.  The  general  was  waited 
upon^mi  a  number  of  men,  and  on  his  jarrival  saluted  by  the  oAeen  and  the  diachavgfe 
or  field-pieees.  Connecticut  boys  and  Khode  Island  aH  comv.  JMday,  15tk.  A  eeoa- 
eil  was  held ;  it  was  determined  to  send  for  mm  men  to  join  tm  at  <mr  head^)uatter». 
little  or  no  work  done  this  day.  A  scout  troth  CrewiSL  FoiBt  retvmed ;  no  news. 
Saturday^  I'^h.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  -did  little  or  nothing.  A  seout  eaxne  fiMm 
Fort  Massachusetts.  I  heard  from  home.  Stemfoy,  11th.  I  wtu  ordered  by  Bma, 
Johnson  to  scout,  with  11  men  and  7  Indians,  to  the  Lake  Saeramefit.  Capt.  PaasM«, 
bound  for  the  So.  Bay,  with  30  or  40  white  men  and  6  Indians,  mavched  4  miles  with 
us,  and  turned  off.  I  marched  10  miles.  Connecticut  and  New  York  force*  arrirsd 
with  women ;  a  man  was  drowned.  Monday,  l%th.  We  marched  to  the  hikr;  ttttda 
no  discovery  of  an  enemv.  Six  of  the  Indians  went  farther  westward.  We  aat  iwt 
ftom  the  lake  at  one  o'clock,  and  got  home  before  dark.  TSiesday,  IM.  Taitied  in 
the  eamm:  did  nothing.  A  general  court-martial  was  held.  Gen.  Lyman,  Cols. 
fiunels,  Williams,  Goodrich,  were  ordered  to  be  »eady*to  meet  at  ail  hours.  VTetf- 
ncsAqr,  TXith.  Tarried  at  the  camps.  A  general  ooart<4nartiid  was  heM  in  trial  of  Lieut. 
Noble  and  others.  Capt.  Ayres  oegan  to  dig  a  trench.'  A  great  number  was  employed 
at  digging.  Thwnday,  2\st.  Tarried  in  camp.  Saw  Nelly  and  Polly,  in  great  taking 
for  the  women, — were  all  ordered  away.  Five  Indians  of  the  Six  Naticms  came  frooL 
Canada.  General  court-martial  sat.  About  120  men  em^oyed  digging  in  the 
trenches.    The  Indians  brou^t  news  from  Canada,  that  17  ships  were  at  Quebec, 

000  regulars ;  that  8000  were  expected  at  Crown  Point,  300  out. 

Friday,  22d.  I  tarried  at  the  camp.  A  council  sit ;  determined  to  go  by  Lake 
Sacrament.  I  sent  a  letter  to  mv  wife.  Trenching  yet,  sawing  boards.  Saturday, 
23d.  Four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  go  uaon  the  road ;  I  went  pilot.  Cleared  6 
miles.  The  women  were  sent  to  Albany,  when  they  went  off  there  was  a  great 
huzza.  Trenching  and  sawing  with  whip-saw  yet.  Sunday,  24th.  I  was  not  wall ;  I 
had  a  bad  cold.  Kept  in  the  tent  all  day.  Ms.  Williams  preached  2  sermons.  A 
number  of  men  went  upon  the  jroad.  Some  IndianI  came  to  us ;  informed  of  more 
oommg.    laeut.  Noble  read  his  acknowledgment  before  the  assembly.    Mamday,  25th. 

1  tamed  at  home  in  the  camps.  A  scout  sent  to  Fort  Massachusetts,— Serg.  Avery, 
who  WM  one  ordered  to  Decrfield.  I  wxt)te  to  my  wife.  Trenching  and  sawing, 
Wd  making  a  powder-house.    AU  going  forward  briskly.    Tuesday,  2^h.  Gen.  Johi^ 
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MD,  Oflte.  Bitfgek,  'Vi^ntaM,  CkwMoM  i^^mitato,  ioad  tome  of  SImAc  lalnd  and 
York  fixeta,  «bo«t  IMO  mn  nd  200  mpma,  marched  forward  for  Lake  SaeraiaeBt. 
Maidi  6  flulet  snd  camped.  Weditetd^f  27tk.  We  aU  marched  4  miles  and  cemp^. 
We  had  aome  eteariag  end  turge  cMusevaTs  to  make  dus  daT.  Thmrsdap,  ZQth.  We 
cleared  the  road  10  mOet;  §m,  to  the  lake.  The  mea  vofked  rery  hard  this  dar. 
Oneofthemeafoaiidagvnandliidiaapaek.  Bridt^,t9tk.  Went  to  cleariag  hy  tibe 
lake,  making  a  causeway,  Ite.  The  wagons  Rtomed  for  more  stores.  Aboat  20 
Indians  came  to  ns.  Saiitiajf^  Ml*.  I  was  made  captain  of  the  anard.  Hendnek, 
wHh  about  170  Indians,  came  to  ns :  they  were  sainted  with  a  ronnd  of  gone,  and  the 
men  all  drew  np  to  receiTc  thenu  The  deanag  went  off  briskly,  One  man  killed,  1 
taken,  3  escaped.  Xhsy .  'wme  keeping  cattle  at  the  great  carrying  place.  SMdEoy. 
31jt.  A  nnmher  of  wagons  and  cannon  came  up,  guarded  by  the  Rhode  Islanders  and 
Yorkers.  Clearing  carried  on  stilt  At  night  the  Indians  had  a  great  dance.  Mm- 
4a9f  Stft.  \a.  Gapt.  Porter.  wiCh  some  Indians,  marched  to  die  So.  Bay  to  intercept 
the  enemy  that  did  the  mischief.  Some  canoes  were  seen  by  our  Indians  up  the  lake. 
I  tanried  by  the  camp  and  cleared  for  teniking.    Alarm  at  night;  a  sentry  shot  at  a 


XWudwy  2d,  Capt.  Fbrter  and  men  returned.  The  Indians  marched  forward. 
Fire  In£aas  that  wmt  ont  5  dars  ago,  that  went  to  the  canying  place  at 
the  north  end  of  die  laluL  saw  iS  of  the  enemy.  Gould  not  come  to  speech. 
0«r  aoBOt  Ktnmed  ftum  iTort  tfassachnsetts.  I  tarried  at  the  camps,  mani, 
mm  teats.  ITsteitfi^,  3d.  Gen.  LysMtn,  Col.  Titcomh,  Col.  Gilbert  came  to  us 
at  Lake  Creone*  Some  Indians  came  and  joitted  ns.  It  is  said  they  came  1100 
miles.  I  earned  die  camps.  3  Indiana  went  a-scalpine  to  Crown  Boiat.  Tkmr$iaft 
aai.  Iwaaoidemdtogo«jpdie  kOEe  with  Gapt.  dtoddaid  and  Capt^  Ingersoy,  mid  3 
other  white  men,  to  carry  3  ladiana,  who  ware  going  to  Lake  West,  and  we  sailed  15 
miles.  Landed  the  Indians;  returned  W  11  at  night.  Began  to  bnild  a  fort.  Frida$^ 
Aft.  I  was  very  had  with  a  cold  j  tarried  at  the  camps.  No  news  thia  day.  SKwrd^r, 
«ca.  I  went  to  get  a  cask  out  ei  the  store-house,  dec.  HearA  diat  6  or  «  ef  the  sbk 
iMie  dead  at  the  other  forts.  Battoaox^  stores,  daily  coming  np.  Fort  building,  soows 
jgaakjnc .  Smtd^,  7th,  A  scout  of  Indians  came  in  who  have  been  to  Crown  PoinL 
and  inform  that  they  saw  as  they  returned  the  signs  of  a  tairge  army  marching  south 
in  3  iUes;  deaignedL  as  they  sn«po6e,  for  onr  fart  at  great  carrying  place*.  A  man 
wha  was  thought  to  hare  deserted  was  found  dead  at  the  other  fort  f  killed  Bf  the  foil 
Ufa  tree,  as  is  supposed.  Jdomdafy  Sth,  Cbl.  Williams  was  sent  ont  with  1000  men 
in  search  of  the  enemy ;  determined  to  march  toward  the  south  bay.  They  marched 
ao  in  the  road  3  miles,  when  they  were  waylaid  by  the  enem^  and  fired  upon.  The 
enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  oMiged  our  men  to  retreat  to  the  campa; 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  by  the  way.  The  enemy  made  a  very  smart 
attack  upon  the  camps,  but  we  stood  ground  and  drove  them  back.  Took  the  general 
and  atd-de^amp,  and  about  29  prisoners.  New  HampshiTe  and  York  men  at  the 
^athar  fort,  at  the  carrying  plaoa,  neard  the  great  guns,  came  up  and  met  the  enemy 
atrippiag  our  dead  ^  drove  them  fiom  the  ground  and  took  2  pnsonws.  They  fon|^ 
them  3  hours,  and  we  fought  them  from  between  10  and  11  tiU  between  6  and  7  after^ 
noon.  No  such  battle  before  in  North  America.  7\usdajf,  9th,  About  900  we 
sent  eat  to  bury  the  dead.  I  went  with  them.  The  men  forward  took  a  start, 
ran  back;  were  stopped  by  the  officers.  Found  it  too  lato  to  do  the  boancsa. 
Ketumed  to  the  <samps,  brought  one  wounded  man  of  ours,  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  fcc. 
WedMMdag,  likh.  We  went  out  again,  buried  136  dead  of  ours,  and  some  French. 
Brought  in  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  French  provisions,  and  oito  of  our  wounded, 
»  scout  Irom  the  other  fort,  and  from  Hoosuck,  Capt.  Wyman,  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
wife.  All  a-fortifying  at  die  camps.  Col.  Willard,  Capt.  Symers,  came  up  with  a 
number  of  wagons  withprovisiens,  dtc.  Thmrsioff  IXth,  I  wrote  a  large  letter  to  my 
wife ;  sent  it  by  Capt.  Wyman.  The  wagoners  wait  back,  the  Indians  went  off  heme. 
A  gieat  number  of  men  went  plundering ;  found  a  great  deal.    Buried  4  more  of  our 

The  following  inscriptions  are  firom  monuments  in  the  old  bury-* 
faig-ground  in  this  place,  about  one  mile  from  the  center. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Maj'-  John  Burke,  who  died  Oct'-  27th|  1784,  in  j*  07th  year 
afhiaaga. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
J  must  be  measured  by  my  soul,..*- 
The  Mind's  the  standard  of  the  maa« 


To  dift  memoiy  of  Doctor  Polyearpos  Cnshmui,  irho  died  15th  DecembeTi  A.  0. 
1797,JSt«te47. 

Vain  censorious  beings  little  know, 
What  Uiey  must  soon  experience  below. 
Your  lives  are  short,  eternity  is  long, 
O  think  of  death,  prepare,  ic  then  begone. 
Thus  art  and  natures  powers  6c  chaims 
And  drugs  ic  receipts  and  forms 
Yield  idl  last  to  greedy  worms 
A  despicable  prey. 
Mors  absque  morbo  vorax  mortalium  rapait  medicnm.* 


BUCKLAND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1779.  A  part  of  its  territory- 
was  within  the  limits  of  Charlemont.  The  nrst  minister  of  this 
place  was  Rev.  Josiah  Spaulding,  from  Plainfield,  Con. ;  he  was 
installed  pastor  in  1794.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  P. 
Clarke,  was  settled  here  1824.  The  first  settlement  wi^^'^  *e 
limits  of  the  town  was  probably  made  on  Deerfield  river,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  A  Mr.  White  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  settled  there.  About  the  same  time  a  settlement  was 
made  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  by  Capt.  Nahunx  Ward.  His 
son,  Jonathan  Ward,  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town. 
Capt.  Ward  settled  about  one  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the 
cente^  Persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  settled  about  two 
miles'  south-easterly  from  the  center  of  the  town  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  broken.  Clesson's  river,  a 
mill-stream,  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  trout,  and  on  its  banks  were  fine  hunting-grounds.  A 
park  for  deer  was  built  about  two  miles  northerly  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  by  Othniel  Taylor.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship — I  Congrega- 
tionalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  23  to  Northampton,  and  105  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,051. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding,  the  first  minister : 

In  memory  of  Bev.  Josiah  SpauWing,  died  May  8th,  1823,  JE,  72.  Rev.  J.  S.  was 
bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1751,  graduated  at  Yale  College  1778,  licenced  to 
preach  1780,  ordained  1782.  Of  the  41  yrs.  of  his  ministry,  5  were  spent  at  Uxbridgc, 
hk  at  Worthington,  28^  at  Buckland.  Merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering 
that  (he  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 


CHARLEMONT. 

This  town  was  incorporat^ji  in  1765.     During  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  this  being  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  it  was  open  to 

•  BapacioQs  Death,  without  disease^  has  snatched  away  the  healer  of  mortato. 


CH AKLBMONT. 
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their  ravages.  In  the  limits  of  this  town  were  three  garrisonSi 
Taylor's,  Rice's,  and  Hawk's.  These  were  of  a  cordon  of  fortifica- 
tions projected  by  Col.  Williams  in  the  year  1754.  These  works  were 
either  mounts^  a  diminutive  kind  of  block-house,  or  stockaded  dwel- 
ling-houses, bearing  the  names  of  the  resident  families,  defensible 
only  against  musketry.  In  June,  1755,  as  a  party  of  people  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow  in  the  upper  part  of  Charlemont,  near  Rice's 
fort,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians ;  Captain  Rice  and 
Phineas  Rice  were  killed,  and  Titus  King,  and  Asa  Rice,  a  lad, 
were  captured,  conveyed  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  to 
Canada.  King  was  some  time  afterward  carried  to  France,  then  to 
England,  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Northampton,  his  native 
place.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
June,  1788  ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  Babbit,  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  settled  here  in  1796;  he  resigned  in  1798.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  who  resigned  in  1823.  The  next 
minister.  Rev.  Wales  Tileston,  was  settled  in  1825 ;  he  resigned 
in  1837. 


Eastern  vien  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont. 


The  above  Is  an  eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 
showing  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches ;  17  miles  from  Green- 
field, 16  from  Adams,  55  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  about  104  from 
Boston.  The  Baptist  church  is  the  nearest  building  in  the  view, 
having  six  windows  on  the  southern  side ;  the  Methodist  church,  a 
small  building,  is  seen  farther  northward ;  it  has  a  tower,  and 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  ground.  There  is  a  little  village  north- 
ward of  these  churches,  which  is  but  partially  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  highest  mountainous  elevation,  seen  in  the  distance,  is 
called  Mount  Peak,  and  is  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  height.  Deer- 
field  river,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation,  winds  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town.  High  hills  and  mountainous  eleva- 
tions in  many  places  rise  immediately  from  its  banks,  affording 
many  views  of  picturesque  and  dehghtful  scenery.     Agriculture  is 
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the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  there  were 
3,355  menno  sheep,  and  1,398  ef  other  kinds;  the  value  of  wool 
produced,  $7,460.    Population  of  the  town,  994.    In  1839,  a  large 

Jroportion  <h  an  unincorporated  tract  of  mountainous  and  broken 
md,  called  Zoar,  with  few  inhabitants,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  town,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  added  to  this  town.     . 


COLERAINE. 


CoLSBAiNfi^  was  incorporated  in  1761.  It  was  previously  called 
BagUm  Township.  It  was  partly  settled  by  emigrants  from  irelaod, 
who  were  Presoyterians  in  religious  sentiment  The  church  in 
this  place  was  Presbyterian  till  1819,  when  it  became  Congr^ 
national.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowel,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  from  Ireland.  Rev.  Daniel  McCtallen  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  educated  in  Ireland.  Very  httle  is  known  of 
the  early  state  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  people,  as  either  tio 
church  records  were  kept,  or  if  kept  have  been  lost.  Mr.  McDow- 
el, the  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1753;  Mr.  McCtallen  in  1769. 
The  third  minister,  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart,  was  settled  in  1777,  and 
died  in  1825 ;  he  retained  his  connection  with  his  church  and  so- 
ciety till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  fh>m  1804,  Ibr  14  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  christian  friend,  that  ^^  had  read  the 
Bible  through  at  Washington  every  year  during  the  time  be  had 
served  as  a  member  of  congress.  Rev.  Aretas  Loomis  succeeded 
Mr.  Ta^rt  in  1829. 

Coleraine  has  a  larger  population  than  any  other  town  in  Frank- 
lin county.  It  is  finely  watered  by  two  branches  of  North  river,  a 
tributary  stream  of  Deerfield  river,  affording  water-f»awer  for  a 
number  of  factories  in  varions  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  new  in 
successful  operation.  After  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
North  river  in  this  town,  in  its  course  towards  Deerfield  river,  it 
passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile,  with  lofty  elevations  on  each 
side,  particularly  on  the  north  bank;  the  road,  in  some  places, 
passes  at  a  great  elevation  fVom  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  a  lover 
of  natural  scenery  in  its  varied  forms  this  place  possesses  uncom- 
mon attractions.  The  engraving  is  a  western  view  of  part  of  the 
village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  Methodist  church  ap- 
pears on  the  right,  and  the  Congregational  on  the  left.  This  place 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations  on  almost  .every  side.  It  is  9 
miles  from  Greenfield,  30  from  Adams,  30  from  Northampton^  70 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  aiKl  100  from  Boston.  Population,  1,998.  In 
1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  5,0(X)  cotton  spindles;  125^000  lbs. 

*  It  Is  said  that  this  town  was  named  from  Lord  CofcraUe,  in  Ireland.  His  lonlship 
was  80  well  pleased  with  the  honor  done  him  that  he  sent  the  inhahitants  a  fine  be!1 : 
tat,  through  the  anfiiithrnlness  of  the  agent  to  whom  it  was  intfMted,  it  never  reaehed 
Ikem.    ni8beUeTedtobe9tminensteiice,aad«sedU««eor4heelHiiehestB  BostQi^ 
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Western  view  of  Coleraine,  {central  part.) 

of  cotton  were  consumed ;  930,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tnred,  valued  at  $59,500;  40  males  and  120  females  were  em- 
ployed. There  were  4,340  merino  and  1,414  other  kinds  of  sheep 
m  the  town;  value  of  wool  produced,  $9,133  11 ;  capital  investw^ 
$14,385.  There  were  two  air  and  cupola  furnaces  ;  150  tons  of  iron 
castings  were  made,  valued  at  $17,500.  Various  other  articles 
were  also  manufactured  in  the  town. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  town  was  Deacon  Thomas  McGee, 
a  Protestant,  from  Ireland ;  hQ  located  himself  about  two  miles 
south  from  the  center  of  the  town.  James  Steward,  who  officiated 
as  tciwn-clerk  for  a  number  of  years,  lived  a  little  east  from  Mr. 
McGe^.  Hugh  McClallen  located  himself  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  town;  he  filled  various  public  offices,  and  was  the  first 
acting  magistrate.  John  Cochren,  from  Pelham,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, located  himself  in  the  center.  He  built  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Barber  House,  so  called,  near  the  Congregational  church : 
this  house  is  now  standing.  John  Clark,  of  Irish  descent,  had  a 
house  about  half  a  mife  north  of  the  m^ting-house,  on  land  which 
was  given  to  his  father  by  the  proprietors  of  Coleraine.  Mr.  Clark's 
father  was  killed  in  the  last  French  war.  Hugh  Morrison  located 
himself  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  center.  He  was 
a  captain,'  and  commander  of  the  north  or  Morrison's  fort.  Dea- 
con George  Clark  settled  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the  center. 
Capt.  John  Wood,  from  South  Hadley,  kept  the  first  tavern,  a  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  first  meeting-house  built  by  the  proprie- 
tors stood  about  80  rods  north  of  Capt.  Wood's  tavern  ;  it  was  two 
stories  in  height,  and  was  never  completed  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion. Rev.  Mr.  McDole,  or  Dowel,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  80 
rods  north,  in  a  building  use:l  as  a  fort.  Besides  the  two  forts  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  others :  one,  called  the  east  fort,  was  situated 
about  two  miles  eastward  of  the  meeting-house  •  the  south  fort  was 
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u^r  Deacon  McGee's.     ftezekiah  Smith,  from  Woodstock,  fci  Con- 
necticut, settled  about  two  miles  south-west  down  the  North  river. 
Thomas   Fox   and  Deacon  Moses  Johnson  were  earl^.  settlers. 
Deacon  Elliot  Harroun  and  Joseph  Thompson  settled  near  Hugh  ^ 
McClallen,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town. 

In  May,  1746,  Matthew  Clark,  with  his  wife  aftd  daughter,  an*  * 
two  soldiers,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.     Clark  was  killed,  ^ 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  wounded*    One  of  the  soldiers  jetumed 
the  fire  and  killed  one  of  tlie  enemy,  which  gave  them  a  Cheeky ^ 
and  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the  fort  an4  saved.     In  July,^ 
David   Morrison  was  captured   by  the  Indians.     In   1756,  John 
Morrison  and  John  Henry  were  wounded  near  Morrison's  fort,  but"  ^ 
getting  on  to  a  horse,  made  their  escape.     The  enemy  burned  a 
'house  and  killed  some  cattle  on  North  river.      In    1759^   John 
McCown  and  his  wife  were  captured,  and  ttieir  son  was  killed. 


CONWAY.' 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  The  first  minister  oC  the 
place  was  Rev.  John  Emerson,  who  settled  here  in  1769.  At  this 
time  the  town  contained  but  400  or  500  inhabitants.  Mr.  Elmerson 
Afterwards  shrewdly  remarked,  that  when  he  came  "  it  was  lite- 
rally John  preaching  in  the  wilderness."  He  lived  to  see  a  popula-  -i 
tion  of  about  2060  souls.  Mr.  Emerson  was  eminently  a  prayer-  - 
ful  and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.     "  For  several  of  his  last 

? rears  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ;  it  was,  however,  scaice- 
y  perceptible  in  his  devotional  exercises,  showing  it  was  more 
natural  for  him  to  pray  than  to  converse."  Rev,  Edward  Hitch- 
jB«ck  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  1821.  .Mr. 
Emerson  died  in  1826,  aged  80.  -  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  in  1827. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Conway, 
as  it  appears  from  the  road  passing  over  the  elevated  ground  south 
from  the  village.  The  village,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings,  lies  principally  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  elevated  hills,  the  one  westward  /railed  BeaPs 
Hill,  the  one  eastward  Billings'  Hill.  South  river,  a  mill-stream, 
mssing  into  Deerfield  river,  divides  the  village  into  two  parts. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  village,  one  a  Congregational,  the 
other  a  Baptist  church.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  the  southern  part  of  the  viilage.  The  Baptist  church 
is  without  a  spire,  and  stands  in  the  northern  part,  on  elevated 

g'ound.     Distance,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from 
oston.     Population,  1,445. 

In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  924  spindles ;  cotton  con-     * 
sumed,  10,045  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  151,140  yards, 
valued  at  $16,625;  males  /employed,  8;  females,  20;  capital  in- 
vested, $10,000.     One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  3,500 
yards  of  cloth,  whieh  employed  18  hands.     There  were  in  the  town 
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2, 4l5  merino  aheep ;  other  finds  of  sheep,  2,415;  merino  wool  pro- 
duQedy  7,245  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  7,245 ;  average  wei^t  of 
fleece,  3  lbs. ;  vahie  of  wool,  $5,071 ;  capital  invested,  $7,245. 

The  following  votes,  passed  during  the  **  Revolutionary  times," 
are  copied  from  the  records  of  this  town.  They  will  serve  to  show 
the  process  used  against  those  whp  were  disaffeoted  towards  the 
American  cause^  and  who  dared,  like  freemen,  to  let  their  senti- 
nients  be  known.    The  orthography  is  retained. 

At  a  legal  meeting,  keld  Jane  25,  1777,  Voted  to  try  the  minds  of  the  town  with  re- 
p;ard  to  the  enemical  persons  that  the  selectmen  have  entered  in  a  list  and  laid  before 
4he  town  as  9uoh  seperately. 

Voted,  the  foUowmg  persons  are  dangerously  enemical  to  the  American  States,  viz. 
Joseph  Catlin,  Elias  Dickinson,  Joseph  Brunson,  Elijah  Wells,  Elijah  Billings,  JameS 
Dickinson,  Wm.  Billings,  John  Hamilton,  Jonathan  Oalr,  Capt.  Consider  Arms. 
Eben'r  Bodfield,  and  David  Field.  Voted,  that  Oapt.  Alexander  Oliver  be  the  person 
to  collect  th»  evidence,  and  lay  it  before  the  court,  against  thje  above  enemical  per- 
sons. 

At  a  legal  meeting,  held  August  27th,  J777,  Voted,  that  we  proceed  in  some  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  enemical  persons  called  Tories  among  us.  Then  the  question  was 
put,  whether  we  would  draw  a  line  between  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain  :  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  Voted  that  all  those  persons  thn||^and  on  the  side  of  the  Contanant 
take  up  arms  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  caitying  on  the  war  against  our  unnatu- 
ral enemies  ;  such  we  receive  as  friends,  and  all  o^ers  treet  as  enemies.  Voted,  that 
the  broad  ally  be  a  line,  and  the  south  end  of  the  meeting-house  be  the  Continant  side, 
and  the  north  end  the  British  side  ;  then  moved  for  trial,  and  found  6  persons  to  stand 
on  .the  British  side,  viz.  Elijah  Billings,  Jonathan  Oafcs,  Wta.  Billings,  Joseph  Catlii^, 
Joel  Dickinson,  and  Elias  Dickinson.  Voted  to  set  a  gard  over  those  enemical  persons. 
Voted  the  town  clerk  emmediately  desire  Judge  Mather  to  issue  out  his  warrants 
against  those  enimical  persons  returned  to.him  in  a  list  heretofore. 


DEERFIELD. 

Deerfield  is  the  oldest  town  in  Franklin  county.  In  1669,  a 
tract  of  8,000  acres  of  land  was  granted  by  the  general  court 
at  Pocumtuck  to  a  company   at  Dedham,  embracing  most  of 
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the  intenral  lying  on  Pocumtuck  or  Deerfield  river,  and  the  pTaui 
sputheriy  as  far  as  Hatfield  bounds.  The  proprietors  first  met  at 
Dedham  in  1670  •  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  lay  outvthe  lods 
at  Pocumtuck.  jBy  subsequent  grants  it  comprehended,  wi^in  its 
limits  the  present  towns  of  Deerfield,  Conway,  Shelbun^  Gteen- 
fiejkl,  and  Gill.  Whether  the  whole  was  purchased  frem  ^the«- 
natives  does  not  sqppear,  A  deed,  however,  of  a  part  of  the  early 
grant,  is  still  extant;  it  was  made  to  John  Pynchon,  Eeq.^  oif 
Springfield,  "  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  major  Eleaaer  ' 


Lusher, 
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ensign  Daniel  Fisher,  and  other  English  at  Dedham,  their  asso* 
ciates  and  successors,"  by  C/iauk,  alias  Chamte^  the  sachem  of 
Pocumtuck,  and  his  brother  Wajmlwcde^  and  is  dated  Feb.  24 
1665j)rior  to  the  grant  by  government.  The  deed  is  witnessed 
by  Wequonockj  who  "helped  the  Sachem  in  making  the  bar- 
gain ;"  and  reserves  to  the  Indians  "  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
rivers  and  waters ;  hunting  deer,  or  other  wild  animals ;  the  gath- 
ering of  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  other  nuts,  and  tilings  on  the  com* 
mons."  The  first  settlerffent  at  Deerfield  commenced  in  1670, 
and  within  four  years  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1686,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  was  settled  as  minister 
of  the  place,  on  a  salary  of  £60,  to  be  paid  in  wheat  at  three  shil- 
lings and  three-pence  the  bushel,  pease  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
Eence,  Indian  com  at  two  shillings,  and  salted  pork  at  two-pence 
alfpenny  the  pound. 

Deerfield  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  Deerfield  river,  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  meanders 
thrcHigh  the  center  of  the  town,  and  on  its  banks  are  large  tracts 
of  interval  land,  the  quality  of  which  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
The  principal  street  runs  north  and  south  on  a  beautiful  elevation 
above  the  meadows,  which  spreads  out  from  the  foot  of  East  or 
Deerfield  mountain. 
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The  engmying  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  Tiew  (lootaing'to  thf 
north w«^)  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  showing  the  Unila# 
ri^  Congregational  church,  and  some  other  public  buildhigt^ 

^  l%e  ancieni  house,  which  esc;aped  destruction  at  the  time  tfa» 
Indians  burnt  the  town  in  1704,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing 
m  few  feet  westward  of  the  church.     Deerfield  is  principally  an 

^  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  was  one  manufactory  of  cutlery, 
which  employed  seventy  hands;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufac- 

^  tured  was  $100,000.     The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured 

was  $7,800;  the  value  of  com  brooms  made  was  $10,990;  the 

•  value  of  pocket-book9,  Ax;.,  $1 1,000.    Population,  1,962,    Distaoce^ 

3  miles  south  from  Greenfield,  18  miles  north  of  Northampton,  60 

to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  95  ixom  Boston. 


Mimument  and  Sugar-ioaf  Motrnknn,  DterJUUi. 


The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  monument  at  Bloody 
Brook,  erected  in  memory  of  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  men,  who  fell 
on  this  spot,  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  Indians.  This  monument 
stands  perhaps  30  or  40  rods  southerly  from  the  Congregational 
church.  South-easterly  from  the  monument  is  seen  Sugar-loaf 
Mountain,  a  conical  peak  of  red  sand-stone,  about  650  feet  in 
height.  In  1835,  the  160th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Capt. 
Lathrop  and  his  men  was  commemorated  in  this  place.  'Rie  Hon^ 
Edward  Everett,  now  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed 
orator  for  the  occasion,  and  General  Epaphas  Hoyt,  of  Deerficld, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  addj^^  at  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  lor  the  monument.  About  svx  thousand  persons  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Everett  delivered  his  address  under  a 
walnut  tree,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  monument,  the  top  of 
which  is  seen  rising  between  the  two  mountainous  elevations  in 
the  back  ground.  About  forty  years  after  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his 
men  were  killed,  a  rude  monument  was  erected  to  their  meinory, 
but  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  removed  it  so  many  tihies, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  where  h*^  or  his  men  were 
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buried.    In  1835,  the  committee  of  investigation,  gnided  by  the 
tradition  of  some  aged  people,  found  the  spot  where  he  and  abapt 
thirty  of  his  men  were  interred ;  the  grave  was  just  in  firortt  of  ^ 
door-yard  of  Stephen  Whitney,  Esq.,  and  about  twenty  feet  north- 
west of  his  front  door.     Their  bones  were  in  a  state  of  tolerable -- 
preservation,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.     "  A  grave, 
probably  containing  the  bones  of  the  ninety-six  Indians  who  were  ^ 
slain  on  that  day,  was  likewise  found  by  aocident  about  the  saitie 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from« 
Blo^y  Brook  to  Conway,  by  Mr.  Artemas  Williams,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  grave  of  Lathrop.'* 

The  monument  is  six  feet  square  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
height;  it  is  constructed  of  marble,  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Sunderland. 
On  its  completion  an  address  was  delivered  at  its  foot  by  Mr. 
Luther  B.  Lincoln,  of.  Deerfield.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  monument : — 

On  this  ground  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop  and  eighty.fonr  men  under  his  command, 
indnding  eighteen  teamsters  from  Deemeld,  conveying  stores  from  that  town  to  Had- 
lej.  were  ambuscaded  by  about  700  Indians,  and  the  Captain  and  seventy-six  mcA 

slam,  Sept.  18th,  1675,  (old  styk.) The  soldiers  who  fell  were  described  by  a  oo* 

temporary  Historian,  as  «  a  choice  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  spesdk  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate.** 
<<  And  Sanguinetto  tells  you  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turned  the  unwilling  wateni  red.'' 
This  numument  erected  August,  1838. 

The  bearing  and  distance  of  the  grave  of  the  slain  (south  21 
rods)  is  inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  a  stone  slab  placed  on 
the  spot  In  order  to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  from  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  war,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  were 
posted  at  Hadlev,  and  it  became  necessary  to  procure  provisions 
and  forage  for  their  subsistence.  The  Indians  having  burnt  the 
principal  part  of  Deerfield,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants* 
their  grain,  consisting  of  about  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  remained 
^tacked  in  the  fields,  having  escaped  the  conflagration.  Deter- 
mining to  avail  himself  of  this  supply,  the  commanding  ofiicer  at 
Hadley  detached  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  company,  with  a  number 
of  teams  and  drivers,  to  thrash  it  and  transport  it  to  head-quarters. 
Having  thrashed  the  grain  and  loaded  his  teams,  Capt.  Lathrop,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  commenced  his  mafch  for  Hadley.  As  na 
Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  probably  appre- 
hend any  danger.  The  following  account  of  the  fatal  attack  of 
the  savages  at  Bloody  Brook  is  taken  from  Hoyfs  Indian  Wars, 
published  at  Greenfield  in  1824. 

"  For  the  distance  of  about  tfnree  miles,  after  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  Lathrop's  march  lay  through  a  very  level  country,  closely 
wooded,  where  he  was  every  moment  exposed  to  an  attack  on 
either  flank ;  at  the  termination  of  this  distance,  near  the  south 
point  of  Sugar-loaf  H'dl^  the  road  approximated  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  left  was  in  some  measure  protected.  At  the  village  now' 
called  Muddy  Brook,  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road 
crossed  a  small  sl|pam,  bordered  by  a  narrow  morasS;  from  which 
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the  village  has  its  name ;  though  more  appropriately  it  should  be 
denominated  Bloody  Brook,  by  which  it  was  sometimes  known. 
Before  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  brook,  the 
rciad  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel  with  the  morass,  then,  cross- 
ing, it  continuec^  directly  to  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  tra- 

f».  versing  what  is  now  the  home  lots,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vil* 
lage.  As  the  morass  was  thickly  covered  with  brush,  the  place  of 
crossing  afforded  a  favorable  point  of  surprise.  On  discovering 
Jjathrop's  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven  hqfidred  Indians 
planted  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  this  point,  and  lay  eagerly 
waiting  to  pounce  upon  him  while  passing  the  morass.  Without 
scouring  the  woods  in  his  front  and  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  Lathrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  crossed  the  morass 

.  with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  probably  halted,  to  allow 
time  for  his  teams  to  drag  through  their  loads.  The  critical 
moment  had  arrived — the  Indians  instantly  poured  a  heavy  and 
destnictive  fire  upon  the  column,  and  rusheid  furiously  to  close 
attack.  Confusion  and  dismay  succeeded.  The  troops  broke  and 
•  scattered,  fiercely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  whose  great  superiority 
enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points.  Hopeless  was  the  situation 
of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  in  a 
vigorous  struggle.  Covering  themselves  with  trees,  the  bloody  con- 
flict now  became  a  severe  trial  of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which 
life  was  the  stake.  Difficult  would  it  be  to  describe  the  havoc, 
barbarity,  and  misery  that  ensued ;  '  fury  raged,  and  shuddering 
pity  quit  the  sanguine  field,'  while  desperation  stood  pitted,  at 
*  fearful  odds,'  to  unrelenting  ferocity.  The  dead,  the  dying,  the 
wounded,  strewed  the  ground  in  all  directions;  and  Lathrop's 
devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  I'esistanoe 
became  faint  At  length  the  unequal  struggle  terminated  in  t^e 
annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English ;  only  seven  or 
eight  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene,  to  relate  the  dismal  tale ;  and 
the  wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Capt;  Lathrop 
fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss,  including* 
teamsters,  amounted  to  ninety." 

Capt  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield  with  his  company^  between 
four  and  five  miles  distant,  hearing  the  musketry,  hurried  on  to 
tjie  relief  of  Lathrop,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  found  the  Indians 
had  done  their  bloody  work,  and  were  stripping  the  dead.  Rush- 
ing on  in  close  order,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  and,  charging 
back  and  forth,  cut  down  all  within  the  range  of  his  shot  After 
several  hours  of  gallant  fighting,  die  savages  were  compelled  to 
seek  for  safety  in  the  surrounding  «wamps  and  forests.  Lieuten- 
ants Savage  and  Pickering  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  skill  and  bravery.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action,  Major 
Treat,  of  Connecticut,  who  on  the  morning  of  this  day  had 
marched  towards  Northfield,  arrived  on  the  ground  with  one 
himdred  men,  consisting  of  English,  Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians, 
and  shared  in  the  final  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Mosely  lost 
but  two  men  in  the  various  attacks,  and  seven  or  eight  only  were 
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wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  various  attacks  of  luft 
day  was  estimated  at  ninety-six,  the  greatest  proportion  of  wlpch 
fell  in  the  engagement  with  Mosely.  On  the  approach  of  nighty 
Treat  and  Mosely  proceeded  to  Deerfield,  where  they  eneamped 
for  the  nighty  and  the  next  morning  returned  to  thg  field  of  slaugh-t 
ler  to  bury  the  dead.  The  day  after  this  disaster,  the  Indians 
appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  that  town, 
ana,  displaying  the  garments  they  had  stripped  from  Lathrop's 
slain,  made  dwionstrations  of  an  attack  on  the  fortified  houses 
which  then  contained  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-seven  men.  The 
commander  held  out  delusive  appearances  of  a  strong  force,— 
caused  his  trumpet  signals  to  be  given,  as  if  to  call  in  additional 
troops,  which  so  intimidated  the  Indians  that  they  withdrew  with- 
out making  an  attack.  This  post,  however,  was  afterwards 
abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  the  place  was  soon  after  des- 
troyed by  the  enemy. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Deerfield  was  often  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies.  In  ths 
evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704,  Major  Hertel  de  RouvillcL 
with  SOO  French  and  142  Indians,  after  a  tedious  march  ot 
between  2  and  300  miles  through  deep  snow,  arrived  at  an  ele- 
Tated  pine  forest,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  (now  called 
Petty's  plain,)  bordering  Deerfield  meadow,  where  they  lay  con- 
cealed till  after  midnight  Finding  all  quiet,  and  the  snow  beine 
covered  with  a  crust  sufiicicnt  to  support  the  men,  Rouville  left 
his  snow-shoes  and  packs  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation,  and,  crossing 
Deerfield  river,  began  his  march  through  an  open  meadow  befons 
daylight  with  the  utmost  caution,  which,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  guard  had  retired  to  rest  a  little  before  daylight. 
Arriving  at  thd  north-west  quarter  of  the  fort,  where  the  snow 
had  drifted  in  many  places  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  palisades, 
the  enemy  entered  the  place,  and  found  all  in  a  pofouna 
sleep.  Parties  detached  in  different  directions  broke  into  the 
houses  and  dra^;ed  the  astonished  people  from  their  beds,  and 
wherever  resistance  was  made  they  were  generally  killed.  A, 
party  forced  the  door  of  the  house  oi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  seized  a  pistol  from  his  bed  tester  and 
snapped  it  at  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  entering  his  room.  He 
was  seized,  bound,  and  kept  standing  in  his  shirt  for  near  an  hour. 
His  house  in  the  mean  time  was  plundered,  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  a  black  female  servaAt,  were  murdered  before  the  door. 
They  then  permitted  him  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  five  other  chil- 
dren, to  put  on  their  clothes.  The  house  of  Capt  .Tohn  Sheldon 
was  attacked,  but  as  the  door  at  which  the  Indians  attempted 
to  enter  was  firmly  bolted,  they  found  it  difficult  to  penetrate. 
They  then  perforated  it  with  their  tomahawks,  and,  thrusting 
through  a  musket,  fired  and  killed  the  captain's  wife,  as  she  was 
rising  from  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  captain's  son  and 
wife,  awakened  by  the  assault,  leaped  from  a  chamber  window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house^  by  which  the  latter  strained  her  ankle. 
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lUid  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  bnt  the  husband  escaped  to  the 
woods  and  reached  Hatfield.  After  gaining  possession  of  the 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  the  enemy 
reserved  it  as  a  depot  for  the  prisoners  as  they  were  collected  from 
other  parts  of  the  village.  The  whole  number  made  prisoners  was 
112,  and  the  number  of  killed  was  forty-seven.  Having  colledecl 
the  prisoners,  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  Rouville  left 
the  place  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high.  Every  building 
within  the  fort  was  reduced  to  ashes  except  the  meetinff-house 
and  that  of  Captain  Sheldon,  which  was  the  last  fired,  and  saved 
by  the  English,  who  assembled  immediately  after  the  enemy  left 
the  place.  This  house  is  still  standing  near  the  center  of  the  vil- 
lage, of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation. 


South-east  mew  of  Ancient  House  in  Deerjield, 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  42  by  21  feet.  The  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  house  is  of  a  large  size  and  firm 
texture,  most  of  which  remains  sound  even  to  the  sills,  and  the 
primitive  clapboards  at  the  gabies^are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion; the  walls  are  lined  with  brick.  The  door,  showing  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  tomahawks,  still  remains.  Other  parts  ot  the 
building  have  been  repaired,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house  does  not  exhibit  so  antique  an  appearance  as  its  age  would 
indicate.  The  night  following  the  attack,  the  enemy  encamped  ia 
the  meadow,  in  what  is  now  Greenfield,  about  four  miles  from 
Deerfield  village,  where,  by  clearing  away  the  snow  and  construct- 
ing slight  cabins  of  brush,  the  prisoners  were  as  comfortably  lodged 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  On  the  second  day  of  their  jour- 
ney Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few  weeks  previous,  be- 
came exhausted  through  fatigue,  and,  proving  burdensome,  her 
Indian  master  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head  and  left  her  dead 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Green  river.  The  march  of  the  captives 
on  Connecticut  river  continued  for  several  days  without  any  inci- 
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lent  of  sole,  exeepting  now  and  theil  mnrderitig  an  exhamfted.  ^ 
captive  and  taking  off  the  scalp.  At  the  mouth  of  White  rivei^  ' 
Ronville  divided  his  force  into  several  parties ;  that  which  Mr. 
Williams  accompanied  proceeded  down  Onion  river  to  Lake  Cham- 
pkin,  aad  from  thenoe  into  Canada.  After  his  arrival  there  he 
mm  geaemlly  treated  with  civility,  and  often  with  humanity.  la 
1706  a  flag*^ip  was  sent  to  QoebeCy  and  Mr.  Wilhams  and  fifty-* 
sevoFi  otfier  captives  were  redeemed  uid  brought  to  Boston.*  All 
thesurvtving  children  of  Mr.  William^  retumedi  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  fats  daugpbter  Eunice,  who  was  left  behind,  being  about  tea 
years  okL  She  adopted  the  Indian  manners,  to  one  of  whom  she 
was  married,  and  adopted  the  Catholic  fstith.  She  repeatedl|r 
visited  her  relatives  in  New  England ;  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  make  her  remain  -among  her  connexions,  but  she  uniformlv 
persist^  in  wearing  her  blanket  and  counting  her  beads,  ^e  leti 
a  number  of  descendants,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  was  educated 
at  LoBgmeadow,  and  afterward  became  a  mkssiooary  to  the  Oneida 
Indians.  ^  Twenty-eight  of  the  captives  remained  iA  Canada,  and, 
Biixing  with  the  French  and  Indians,  adopted  their  manners  and 
custcMna,  and  were  thus  lost  to  their  friends.  The  journal  which 
Bouville  kept  while  on  his  expedition  against  Deerfield  is  said  to  be 
still  in  Mcistence,  having  been  preserved  in  ime  of  the  Canadian 
convents ;  also  a  small  church  bell,  which  the  Indians  took  from 
Deerfield,  when '  it  was  destroyed.  It  was  conveyed  on  a  sledge 
as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  and  i>aried,  and  was  alterwards  taken 

2)  and  conveyed  to  Canada,  and  is  now  hanging  in  an  Indiaa 
nrch  in  St.  Regis. 

[Brm  the  Butam  Pnt  B99,  Sept,  Isf,  1746.] 
fridaj  ser'ni^  some  of  oar  soldiers  goutg  from  Deerfield  to  Golerun,  \rare  find 
upon  \ff  a  party  of  the  enemy  Indians^  and  one  Mr.  BlUs,  a  Conneciicut  soldier,  was 
kill'd,  scalp'd  and  his  body  left  inhumanly  eat  and  manned  by  them. 

And  last  Monday  sevon  men  and  a  yoimjr  «onaa  bemg  ia  a  fteld  at  Deerfield,  mak- 
ing of  hay.  were  suiyris'd  by  about  40  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  fire  of  the  men  wers 
Ufied  on  th0  ppot;  the  yoan^  woman  they  stmck ihne  times,  with  dieir  hatehels,  and 
wonnded  her  terribly  on  both  sides  of  her  head.  The  peojple  of  this  town,  being  alarm- 
ed, went  ont  after  the  enemy ;  when  they  hastened  ofi,  learing  the  wounddl  young 
wmnaiL  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  they  had  slain  tm  ite  griMind.  The  ether  two  men. 
emped,  ^tfaeyonne  woman  was  broo^iit  iaia  Deaifieid,  bat  is  not  like  toare. 
The  names  of  those  kiU'd  were  SamnetliDQn,  twoof  the  widow  Amsders  sons,  Elea* 

ser  Hawkes,  Jan^  all  of  Deerfield,  and  one O&tlet,  a  soldier  from  Connecticot ;  ths 

voong  woman  wowided  albtfesaid  was  daoght^  t»  Che  albfesaid  AUea.  One  of  tha 
Indians  was  kiU'd  apon  their  assault !  and  some  of  them  had  thrown  his  body  into  a 
pond,  which  waa  soon  after  found  and  his  scalp  taken  off  and  bro't  in  by  our  men.  It 
u  supposed  another  of  the  enemy  is  monaify  woanded,  as  a  Tract  was  discovered 
arhere  one  of  thetii  had  been  carried  off  who  had  bled  a  great  quantity. 

The  following  are  inscriptions  copied  from  mmumenta  in  the  old 
burying-ground  in  this  place : 

*  Mr.  Williams  after  his  mum  published  a  particnlar  account  of  his  safferings  and 
those  of  his  fiuafly  and  townsmen,  entitled  the  Redeemed  Capthe,  fc. ;  this  work  has 
pissed  throvgfa  a  nnmber  of  editions.  A  i«oeBt  work,  by  Stephen  W.  WilHams,  Esq., 
Mtitled  «  ABiomphical  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  John  Williams,^'  has  been  iMaeaUy  p^ 
^hed  in  Gnenfield.  It  contains  many  particalara  respecting  Mr.  WiUiams  aad  hU 
fcmfty  whidi  never  before  have  been  pobtished. 
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BMUuied  ihe  body  «r  Lten.  U^kmatAmmMO,  dM Uafr^  VM,  tft  «kl 
63d  year  of  his  age,  who  was  the  first  male  chUd  bom  in  this'i^aoe,  ajod  was  twioe  cap* 
livated  by  the  Incuan  Salvages. — ^Math.  5th«>  7tb.  Blessed  axe  the  mercifal,  for  they 
ahall  obtain  merey. 


Heie  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Snnioe  "WUKams,  the  vwtaoai  fc  desirable  eoBBOrt  of  th« 
Mn^lSr.  John  WiHrams, & daogfaier  to  y«  Bev"^ Mr. Eleaxer.  fc  Mni.  Csther  Matter 
«f  Northamoton.  She  was  bom  Aagt  2, 1664,  and  feU  by  t^gfi  of  y  barbarona  Enemy 
March  1^  17D3-4. — Frov.  31.  28..    Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  Blessed. 

Ben  lye»  y  body  of  the  Be«<i-  Ur.Sdtm  WUliams,the  belored  St  fiathfbl  pastor  of 
Om  fiaoe^  who  dyad  en  Jane  r*  12%  1729,  in  the65*k  year  of  his.ag^  Bea.  14.  IB. 
Whte  Uasaedare  the  dead  which  die  in  lbs  I<osd. 


ERVINQ. 


The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  an  unineoiporated  tract, 
called  Ervin^s  Chanty  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  Miller's  rirer. 
bounded  nortfi  by  N<»thfi^d  and  Warwick.  It  was  inoorporatea 
as  a  lawn  in  18%.  A  Congregational  cfaurA  was  orgaiiized  here 
flT€  or  six  years  since,  but  there  never  has  been  any  raintster  set- 
tled in  the  place.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  meet  occasionally 
in  a  school-house  for  public  worship.  In  the  Statistical  Tables 
published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated  that  in  Brving's  Grant  there 
was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,600  yards  of  satinet, 
Talued  at  $16,640 ;  12  hands,  6  male  and  6  female,  were  employ- 
ed ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  pairs  of 
boots  and  744  pairs  of  shoes  were  manufibctnred,  valued  at  $4,345. 
Population  in  1837  was  993.  There  is  a  post-office  in  the  town. 
Distance,  10  miles  east  from  Greenfield,  and  85  miles  from 
Boston. 


GILL. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield ;  it  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1793.  It  received  its  name%  honor  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Moses  Gill.  The  church  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  supposed 
tfiat  the  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1793.  The  first 
Ininister  was  Rev.  John  Jackson,  who  was  settled  in  1798 ;  his 
snecessor.  Rev.  Jabez  Munsell,  was  settled  in  1802 ;  the  next  minis- 
ter. Rev.  Josiah  W.  Canning,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  township 
is  situated  on  a  great  bend  of  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  much 
lertile  land.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ccwmecticut,  and  is 
separated  from  Greenfield  by  Pall  river.  There  are  two  churches, 
1  Cmgregational  and  1  Methodist,  both  situated  in  the  small  vil- 
lage in  the  central  part  of  Ae  town.  Population,  809.  Distance. 
5  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Greenfield,  15  S.  of  Brattleborough,  Vt,  and 
86  westerly  from  Boston. 

Near  the  point  where  the  boundaries  of  this  town,  Montague 
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and  Gfwnfield  meet,  there  is  in  the  Connecticut  tne  most  interest- 
ing waterfall  in  the  state.  They  were  formerly  called  Miller's 
fi2s,  but  of  late  have  received  the  name  of  Turner's  Falls,  in 
commemoration  of  Capt.  Turner,  who  surprised  a  body  of  Indians, 
in  1676,  at  this  place,  during  Philip's  war.  A  canal,  three  miles 
iniength,  in  order  to  pass  the  falls,  has  been  constructed  in  the 
town  of  Montague,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  An  artificial 
dam  has  also  been  constructed  at  the  falls,  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  long,  resting  near  the  center  upon  two  small  islands.  Over 
this  dam  the  water  descends  more  than  thirty  feet  perpendicularly, 
and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending  rapidly  and  foaming  in 
its  course.  From  an  elevation  perhaps  about  fifty  rods  below  the 
cataract,  the  observer  perceives  that  he  has  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  the  falls  of  Niagara  before  him.  The  country  about 
i  is  but  little  cultivated.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 


Tunur's  Falls,  in  Camiecticut  River. 


observer  will,  however,  perceive  a  few  dwellings  and  the  head  of 
a  cianal ;  but  a  little  beyond  appear  elevations,  which  are  princi- 
pally covered  with  evergreens,  and  terminate  the  landscape. 
The  Indians  during  Philip's  ^r  resorted  to  the  falls  for  the  pur- 

SDse  of  taking  fish,  as  vast  quantities  of  shad,  salmon,  and  other 
sh  ascended  the  river  during  the  spring  season.  Several  hundred 
Indians  took  a  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  elevated 
groimd ;  a  smaller  party  occupied  the  opposite  bank ;  and  another 
was  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  SmeacTs  Island,  upwards  of  a 
mile  below.  As  the  English  forces  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent 
towns  were  not,  at  this  time,  numerous,  the  Indians  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  but  little  exposed  to  an  attack.  Two 
lads,  Stebbins  and  Gilbert,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  car- 
ried to  the  falls,  fortunately  made  th4it  escape,  arnl  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  position  and  carelessness  of  the  Indians.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence,  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
About  one  himdred  and  sixty  mounted  men  assembled  at  Hatfield, 
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imdeT  the  command  of  Capt  Turner  of  the  colony  troops.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  and  Ensign 
Lyman  of  Northampton.  Under  the  direction  of  two  skilful  guides, 
tto  English  commenced  their  march  for  the  falls,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  the  evening  of  17th  of  May. 

'^  Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield,  and  the  river  at  the  northerly 
part  of  the  meadow  in  that  town,  they  were  heard  by  a  lodge  of 
Indians,  seated  at  what  is  now  called  Cheapside,  a  small  distance 
bdow  the  place  where  the  English  forded.  The  Indians  immedir 
ately  turned  out  and  examined  the  usual  place  of  crossing,  buti 
finding  no  trail,  supposed  the  noise  to  proceed  from  moose  wading 
the  river,  and  returned  to  their  lodge.  Turner  having  passed  Green 
river  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles,  halted  on  elevated 
ground,  a  small  distance  west  of  Fall  river,  about  half  a  mile  firom 
die  Indian  camp  at  the  falls,  where  his  men  dismounted  and  left 
their  horses,  tied  to  saplings,  under  a  small  guard.  About  the 
dawn  of  day  the  English  crossed  Fall  river,  and,  climbing  up  an 
abrupt  hiU,  went  rapidly  through  an  intervening  wood,  rushed 
upon  the  camp,  and  found  the  Indians  in  a  deep  sleep,  without 
even  a  watch.  Roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  sudden  discharge 
of  musketry,  they  fled  towards  the  river,  exclaiming,  Mofuatkst 
Mohawks!  verily  believing  this  furious  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Many  leaped  into  their  canoes,  some  in  the  hurry  forgetting  their 
paddles,  and,  attempting*  to  cross,  were  shot  by  the  English  or  pre- 
cipitated down  the  cataract  and  drowned.  Some  were  killed  in 
their  cabins,  others  were  cut  down  under  the  shelving  rocks  of  the 
river  bank,  where  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  One  hundred  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty  passed  down 
the  fells,  but  one  of  whom  escaped  drowning.  Their  whole  loss, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  was  about  three  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  some  of  their  principal  chie6.  Turner,  who  at 
this  time  had  lost  but  one  of  his  men,  now  returned  towards  his 
horses.  By  this  time  the  Indians  from  the  east  side  of  th*  river, 
having  joined  those  from  Smead's  Island,  advanced  on  the  left  ana 
rear  of  the  English.  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  with  part  of  the  force 
formed  a  rear  guard,  often  drove  tack  the  savages  with  great  reso- 
lution. They,  however,  continu A  their  attaclw,  being  covered  by 
a  thick  morass  extending  along  the  left  flank  of  the  retiring  troops. 
By  a  captive  which  they  took  the  English  were  informed  that 
Philip  was  now  approaching  with  a  thousand  Indians.  This,  with 
several  attacks  at  various  points,  produced  a  panic  among  the  men, 
and  the  main  body  at  length  fell  into  confusion,  and  separated  into 
several  parties  under  different  leaders.  Two  of  these  parties  were 
cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  the  prisoners  of  one  ^rty,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  were  burnt  to  death.  Capt.  Turner,  at  the  head 
of  the  van,  being  enfeebled,  by  a  previous  sickness,  was  unable  to 
act  with  his  usual  vigor,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached  Green 
river.  The  enemy  came  up  as  he  was  crossing  over,  and  he  soon 
fell  by  a  shot.  Captr  Holyoke,  who  then  commanded,  continued 
the  rettpat  through  the  meadow  bordering  Green  river,tfend,  cross« 
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ing  a  pine  plain  and  Deerfield  river,  entered  the  meadow  ixt  Aat 
town,  iiard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  and  after  sustaining  Mveral 
furious  attacks  arrived  at  Hatfield,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-etghi 
men.  '  The  most  fatal  part  o{  the  retreat  lay  across  the  present 
town  of  Greenfield,  te  the  north  of  the  extended  swamp,  lying 
north  of  the  old  meeting-hou^.  Capt.  Turner  is  supposed  to  have 
fiiUen  in  Greenfield  meadow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook;  on 
which  now  stands  Nash's  mill,  witere  his  body  was  afterwards 
foond  by  a  scouting  party  of  the  English.  The  Indians  followed 
Holyoke  to  the  village  now  called  the  B€trs,  at  the  south  end  ^ 
Deerfield  meadow.'  "* 


GREENFIELD. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town,  was  a  native  o( 
Sunderland ;  he  settled  here  in  1754.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
Roger  Newton,  D.  D.,  in  1761.  Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds  was  settled 
as  colleague  in  1813;  he  resigned  in  1816,  and  became  professer 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ta9- 
moot  and  in  Amherst  cc^ege.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvester 
Woodbridge,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Amariah  Chandler  in 
1832.  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  D.  D.,  the  present  rector  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  was  instituted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  in  ISli. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Charles  Jenkias, 
who  was  settled  in  1820 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Rev.  C.  &  Henry,  Rev.  Th.  Bellows,  and  Rev.  Saral.  Wash- 
burn. The  first  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  church 
was  the  Rev.  Win throp  Bailey,  who  was  installed  in  1825,  and  died 
in  1835.   He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Parkmau  Jr.,  in  1837, 

The  principal  part  of  Greenfield  is  composed  of  an  extensive 
plain ;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  runs  a  succession  of 
eminences,  of  moderate  height,  which  are  a  continuation  of  Deer- 
field mountain.  The  soil  on  at|t  near. these  eminences  is,  for  some 
extent,  light  and  sandy )  that  of  the  plain  is  moderately  good ;  and 
that  along  Green  river,  near  the  \V^estern  border^  is  excellent. 
Greenfield  is  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  coU()ty.  The  village  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the  interval 
on  Green  river,  and  built  on  two  intersecting  streets.  The  village 
consists  of  100  well-built  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Congre- 
gational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,. 1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist, 
a  court-house,  jai^  a  bank,  the  ^'  Greeufield  Bank/'  with  a  capital 
of  1^150,000,  2  printing-offices,  with  Quite  a  number  of  mercantile 
stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  "Hxreenfield  High  School  (at 
young  Ladies  "  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  are  large,  extensive,  and  elegant,  md  add  very  much  to 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  village.    The  following  statement  of  dis- 

•  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  131. 
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tances  was  taken  from  a  guide-board,  (or  a  kiiidt)f  pilaster,)  stand-* 
ing  near  the  elegant  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  place :  20  miles  to 
Northampton;  3  to  Deerfield;  7  to  Bernardston;  9  to  Coleraine: 
40  to  Springfield ;  64  to  Worcester ;  20  to  Brattleboro',  Vt ;  118 
to  Haverhill ;  66  to  Hartford,  Con. ;  255  to  Montreal,  U,  C. ;  and 
88  miles  to  Boston.     Population  of  the  town,  1,840. 

In  1837,  there  was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  ma^ 
chinery ;  36,000  lbs.  of  cotton  and  150,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  con- 
sumed, and  180,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  the  value  of 
which  was  $110,000;  males  employed,  26;  females,  63;  capital 
invested,  $80,000.  Merino  sheep,  1,000;  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
1,163 ;  merino  wool  produced,  2,730  lbs.;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,469 
lbs.  ^ 

This  town  during  the  Indian  and  French  wars  was  made  the 
theater  for  some  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The  fall  Jiff ht^ 
80  called,  took  place  near  the  eastern  border  of  this  town.  (See 
accoimt  of  Gill.)  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  action  to  the  English 
took  place  within  the  limits  of  this  town:  The  following  case  of 
individual  sufifering  deserves  notice:  it  is  extracted  from  Hoyfs 
Indian  Wars. 

Mr.  Jonathan  WeUs,  of  Hatfield,  one  of  the  twenty  who  remained  in  the  rear  when 
Tomer  began  his  march  from  the  falls,  soon  after  mounting  his  horse  received  a  shot 
in  one  of  his  thighs,  which  had  previonsly  been  fractured  and  badly  healed,  and 
another  shot  wounded  his  horse.  With  much  difficulty  he  kept  his  saddle,  and,  after 
several  narrow  escapes,  joined  the  main  body  just  at  the  time  it  separated  into  several 
parties,  as  has  been  related.  Attaching  himself  to  one  that  was  making  towards  the 
9wamp  on  the  left,  and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  he  altered  his  route, 
and  joined  another  party  flying  in  a  different  direction.  Unable  to  keep  np  with  tha 
party,  he  was  soon  left  alone,  and  not  long  after  fell  in  with  one  Jones,  who  was  also 
wounded.  The  woods  being  thick  and  the  day  cloudy,  they  soon  got  Iwwildered,  uid 
Wells  lost  his  companion ;  and  after  wandering  in  various  directions,  accidentally 
stmck  Green  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  stream,  arrived  at  a  place,  since  called  tfaiie 
wuHtry  farmsy  in  the  northerly  pait  of  Qreenfield.  Passing  the  river,  and  attempting 
to  ascend  an  abrupt  hill,  bordering  the  interval  west,  he  feU  from  his  norse  exhausted. 
After  lying  senseless  some  time,  he  revived  and  found  his  faithful  animal  standing  by 
him )  malang  him  fast  to  a  tree,  he  again  lay  down  to  rest  himself,  but  finding  he 
should  not  be  able  to  remount,  he  turned  the  horse  loose,  and  makine  use  of  his  gnu 
as  a  crutch  hobbled  up  the  river,  directly  opposite  to  the  course  he  oDght  to  have  taken. 
His  progress  was  slow  and  painful,  and  being  much  annoyed  by  musquetoes,  towards 
night  he  struck  np  a  ^re,  which  soon  spread  in  all  directions,  and  with  some  difficulty 
he  avoided  the  flames.  New  fears  now  arose  ;  the  fire,  he  conjectured,  might  guide 
tlie  Indians  to  the  spot,  and  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Under  these  impres- 
sions he  divested  himself  of  his  ammunition,  that  it  might  not  fall  mto  their  hands — 
bound  up  his  thigh  with  a  handkerchief,  and  staunched  the  blood,  and  composing  him- 
self as  much  as  possible,  soon  fell  into  a  sleep.  Probably  before  this  he  nad  conjee* 
tured  that  he  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  for  in  a  dream  he  imagined  himself 
bewildered,  and  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  turn  donm  the  stream  to  find 
his  home.  The  rising  of  th^  sun  the  next  morning  convinced  him  that  his  sleeping 
impressions  were  correct — that  he  had  travelled  /r<w»,  instead  of  towards  Hatneld, 
and  that  he  was  then  further  from  that  place  than  the  falls,  where  the  action  took 
place.  He  was  now  some  distance  up  Green  river,  where  the  high  land*  closed  down 
to  the  stream.  Reversing  his  course,  he  at  length  regained  the  level  interval  in  um 
upper  part  of  Greenfield,  and  soon  found  a  foot  path  which  led  him  to  the  trail  of  his 
retreating  comrades  ;  this  he  pursued  to  Deerfield  river,  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
he  forded  by  the  aid  of  his  gun  ;  ascending  the  bank,  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest, 
and  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  soon  awaking)  he  discovered  an 
Indian  making  directly  towards  him,  in  a  canoe.  Unable  to  flee,  and  finding  his 
sitoation  desperate,  he  presented  his  gun,  then  wet  and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  firing;  the  Indian,  leaving  his  own  gun,  instantly  leaped  from  hiS'canoe 
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ittto  the  wfller;  escaped%>  the  opposite  shore,  and  disappeared.  WeU$  noir  ooododecl 
h«  should  be  sacrificed  by  others,  who  he  knew  were  but  a  small  distance  down  tha 
river;  but  determining  if  possible  to  elude  them,  he  gained  an  adjacent  swamp,  ^ 
secreted  himself  under  a  pile  of  drift-wood.  The  Indians  were  soon  heard  in  seanh 
of  him,  traversingr  the  swamp  in  all  directions,  and  passing  over  the  drift-wood ;  but  lyin^ 
clope,  he  fortunately  avoided  discovery,  and  after  thev  had  given  np  the  search  and 
left  the  place,  he  continued  his  painful  march  through  Deerfield  meadows.  Hunger 
now  began  to  prey  upon  him,  and  looking  about  he  accidentally  discovered  the  skew- 
ton  of  a  horse,  ftom  the  bones  of  which  he  gathered  some  animal  mntter,  which  he 
eagerly  devoured,  and  soon  after  fdimd  a  few  girds'  eggs,  and  some  decayed  beaos> 
which  in  some  raeaimre  allayed  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  added  to  his  strength. 
Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield  at  dusk,  he  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Lathrop's  battle- 
ground, at  Bloody  Bioc^,  in  the  south  part  of  DeerfieW,  where  he  found  himself  ao 
eaclMUi8ted4hat  Ike  concluded  he  must  give  up  further  efforts,  lie  down,  and  die«  Bm 
afto"  lasting  a  short  time  and  recollecting  that  he  was  within  about  eight  miles  o€ 
Hatfield,  his  resolution  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  march  over  pine  woods,  then 
smoking  with  a  recent  fire  ;  here  he  found  himself  in  great  distress  from  a  want  of 
water  to  qoench  his  thirst,  and  almost  despaired  of  raacfaing  hie  an[>roziiii*tad  koitae. 
Bm  once  more  rousing  himself,  he  continued  hi»  roula,  and  about  mid-day  qm  SuadM 
reached  Hatfield,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead. 
After  a  long  confinement,  Mr.  Wells*  wound  was  healed,  and  he  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  a  worthy  member  of  the  town. 

After  the  sacking  of  Deerfield,  Eouville,  the  coiomander  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  after  the  destruction  of  the  towxkj  aftef 
a  march  of  about  four  miles,  encamped  in  the  meadows  on  the 
hank  of  the  river.  The  second  day's  march  was  slow.  At  the 
upper  part  of  Greenfield  meadow  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
Green  nver^  a  nnall  stream,  then  open,  in  which  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  wife  rf  flie  Rev.  John  WiUiams,  pkinged  under  water,  but^ 
recovering  herself,  she  with  difiiculty  reached  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinued her  route.  Ah  abrupt  hill  was  now  to  be  surmounted,  axid 
Mr.  Williams  entreated  his  Indian  master  for  leave  to  return  a&4 
help  forwaid  his  distressed  wife ;  he  was  refused,  and  she  left  to 
•truggle  with  difficulties  beyoud  her  power.  Her  cruel  and  bloody 
master,  finding  her  a  burthen,  sunk  his  hatchet  in  her  head,  and 
left  her  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Her  body  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  up  and  inferred  in  the  burial-ground  in  Deerfield. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1766,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  five  men  at  labor  at  a 
place  called  the  Cotmtrif  famuy  in  ibe  northerly  part  of  Greenfield.  The  Indians  had 
secreted  thenoselves  on  an  adiacent  eminence,  and  observed  the  people  deposit  their 
arms  before  they  commenced  their  labor,  and  by  a  cautious  approach  placed  them* 
selves  between  them  and  the  men,  and  rushing  furiously  on,  gave  Uxeir  fire  ;  but  it 
proved  harmless.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  the  people  fled  in  diflfecent  direc- 
tions;  Shubal  Atherton  leaped  into  &  ravine,  among  thick  brushy  where  he  was  dis- 
covered, shot,  and  scalped  \  Benjamin  Hastings  and  John  Graves,  dashing  through 
Green  river,  outstripped  the  Indians,  and  escaped  ;  but  Daniel  Graves  and  Nathaniel 
Brooks  were  captured.  The  former  being  in  years,  and  unable  to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  the  Indians,  was  killed  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of  capture;  Brodcs 
was  carried  off,  and  never  returned;  whether  he  suffered  the  fate  of  his  fellov-pt)- 
soner,  is  not  known.  A  party  of  people  from  Greeijfield  village  hurried  on  to  the  spo^ 
and  followed  the  tmil  of  the  enemy  some  distance,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major 
Williams  with  a  party  from  Deerfield,  but  the  enemy  eluded  their  pursuers. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  graye-yard  in 
this  place : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Barforth,  in  York- 
shire, Great  BriUun ;  and  many  vears  a  resident  at  Cossim-buzar,  in  the  East  ladies. 
He  departed  this  transitory  life  IMUy  25th,  A.  P.  1819,  aged  73 ;  and  was  a  Gentlemaa 
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of  inviolable  intef^rit^,  of  mat  urbaaity  of  mattnersy  and  a  g^tnefons-aiMnplA  of  fgm^ 
oU  Engligh  hoepttality.  He  -was  also  an  afiectionate  Father,  aa  indulgent  hwsband, 
a  zealous  friend  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  sincere  follower  of  Jeeos  ChriaL 
Henoe  be  lived  beloved,  and  died  lanenced,  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  aoqoain- 
tanoe,  and  the.  few  sonowing  relatives  who  have  eieeted  this  marble  to  perpetuate  bla 
lenenbrenoe. 


HAWLEY. 


^  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  has  an  elevated  skna- 
tiojiLon  the  Green  mountain  range,  and  is  well  watered  hj  several 
)fraiiches  of  Iteerfield  river.  Rev.  Jonathan  Grout,  the  first  Coh- 
j|[regational  miiMsler^  wits  settied  here  in  1793 ;  he  died  in  1835| 
a^ed  72.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Tyler  Thacher.  No  regular 
minister  has  yet  Been  settled  over  the  second  parish.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Deacon  Joseph  Bangs,  Adj'iitant 
Zebedee  Wood,  Daniel  Burt,  Samuel  and  Arthur  Hitchcock, 
Timothy  Baker,  Reuben  Cooley,  Joseph  Easton,  Elisha  Hunt,  Abel 
Parker,  Nathan  West,  Phineas  Scott,  Thomas  King,  Joseph  Long- 
ley,  William  Mclntire,  and  James  Percival.  Part  of  the  north 
]Murt  of  the  town  is  named  from  Bozrak,  Con.,  from  which  place 
some  of  the  first  settlers  came. 

Old  Mr<  Hale,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  located  him- 
flelf  about  half  a  mUe  from  the  South  Hawley  post-office.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  very  singular  sort  of  a  man.  He  was  nevBt 
maroed,  but  lived  by  himself:  with  his  own  hands  he  deared  np 
land,  and  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  He  used  to  talk 
imich  to  himself,  and  was  very  much  harassed  by  the  appearance 
of  "g)irits,"  which  he  said  vf  ry  much  troubled  him ;  he,  however, 
Uke  Fingat'^  showed  fight  '^  with  his  tormentors.  He  has  he%a  seen 
aimed  with  a  pitchfork,  and  to  all  appearance,  as  fiir  as  he  was 
concerned,  engaged  in  mortal  ckynbat  with  his  enemies.  He 
w^uld  violently  thrust  the  fork  into  the  air  in  various  directiom 
about  him,  furnishing  a  kind  of  repreflenjtatie&  of  Fingai's  eele* 
bnated  contest  with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  thus  described  in  Carric- 
Thinra,  a  poem  of  Ossian  : 

"The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid  her  ted  Ikce  in  the  east.  A  blast 
easne  from  the  moantata ;  on  its  wlngr  was  the  spirit  of  Lod«,  He  came  to  his  place 
In  fcis'teiTort,  Md  shook  his  dittky  spear.  Hi»  efea.  appear  Tike  ftames  in  his  daxk 
fiice ;  his  ro»ce  13  Uke  distant  thniuler.  Eiugal  advaftced  Jus.  spear  in  night,  and 
raised  hi$  voice  on  high. 

«*  f  Son  of  night,  retire :  cail  thy  winds,  an^-IIy !  Why  d<vst  thon  come  to  my  presence 
jHtk  thy  shadowy  annsT  Do  I  fear  thy  floemy  fom,  apirtt  cT dismrt  Loda?  Weak 
18  thy  shield  of  ctoads ;  ieeU«is  that  meteor  ihy  wordi  The  blast  rolls  them  together : 
and  thou  thyself  art  lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night!  caH  thy  winds  and 
*iy ! '  ^ «  ** 

"*Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  placed*  replied  the  hollow  y<jjM  .*The  people 
bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I  l^^n  the  nalicms, 
and  they  vanish ;  my  nostrils  pour  the  bjast  of  de^tlv  I  come  atJBfcd  on  the  wmds ; 
the  tempests  are  before  my  face*  -Bat  wly- dwelling  is  caim,  abDve  the  cltodsj  th^^ 
fields  ot  my  rest  are  pleasant.'  •     a     «.  ■«_ 

-  ^^Ihrell  in  thy  plea9«*fiek^' said  te  king.  '  I^  C<TObal'a  eonAe  jBWOt.  Do 
my  steps  ascend  from  my  hil)s  into  tl>y  peaocfdl  pUiw  ?  T)o  I  meet  thM^Via  spw 
«i  thy  cloud,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  1    Why  then  dost  thou  frown  on  rtif  ?  Wty  shake 
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tliineaify  spear  t  Thoi  finowncst  in  vain:  I  never  fled  firomAe  mighty  in  war.  And 
shall  the  sons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of  Morven  ?  No :  he  knows  the  weakness 
of  their  arms ! ' 

"  'Fly  to  thy  land,'  replied  the  form ;  'receive  thy  wind,  and  fly !  The  Masts  are 
in  Uw  hollow  of  my  hand ;  the  coarse  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is  my 
son  ]  he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  aroand  Carric-thura  j  and  he 
will  prevail !    Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of  Combal;  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  ! ' 

"  He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear!  He  bent  forward  his  dreadful  height.  FingaL 
advancing,  drew  his  sword ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Luno.  The  gleaming  path  of 
the  steel  winds  throngh  the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell  shapeless  into  air,  like  a 
column  of  smoke,  which  the  staff*  of  the  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  from  the  half-extin- 
guished furnace.'* 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2,716  merino  sheep,  which  pro- 
duced 8,148  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  ^4,674.  The  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried  was  $13,000.  Population,  985.  Distance,  20 
miles  from  Greenfield,  23  from  Northampton,  63  to  Albany,  and 
about  120  from  Boston. 


HEATH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  the 
first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1790.  The  church  originated 
from  that  in  Charlemont,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when[Mr.  Leavitt  was  the  minister  of  the  latter.  "  It  was  a  period 
of  some  difllculty,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  state  of  the  times."  The 
number  of  original  members  was  thirty-five.  Rev.  Moses  Miller 
succeeded  Mr.  Strong  in  the  ministry,  in  1804.  It  is  stated  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  Feb.  1838,  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The 
church  now  consists  of  about  200.  It  has  been  diminished  100,  by 
emigration.  About  60  families  attend  Mr.  Miller's  meeting;  of 
which  16  do  not  belong  to  the  parish.  About  350  persons  attend 
meeting  statedly ;  30  families  attend  the  Baptist  meeting ;  10  the 
Methodist ;  and  20  are  Unitarians.  At  one  time  one  third  of  the 
persons  in  town  were  professors  of  religion.'^ 
-  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  the  town  are  palm-leaf  hats ;  of  these,  in  1837, 
there  were  30,000  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1830  was  1,199  ;  in  1837  it  was  reduced  to  95a 
Distance,  4  miles  N.  of  Chariemont,  13  from  Greenfield,  and  126 
from  Boston.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist;  and  two  post-offices.  One  of 
the  cordon  of  forts,  built  in  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  IndiimS| 
WJm  situated  in  this  town,  and  was  called  Fart  Shirley. 


LEVERETT- 


Thm  town  was  incorporated  in  1774    Rev.  Henry  Williams  was 
Installed  pastor  here  in  1784.    He  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeed- 
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ed  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright,  in  1812,  who  continued  pastor  till  1820 ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Sawyer,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1822.  The 
next  was  Rev.  Jonas  Cdbum,  who  was  settled  in  1824 ;  and  wan 
succeeded,  in  1832,  by  Rev.  Preegrace  Reynolds. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
two  scythe  factories,  which  manufactured  2,400  scythes,  valued  at 
$1,600.  Pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured,  30,400 ;  the  value  of  which 
was  $4,690.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  there  are  two  post^ 
offices.  Population,  902.  Distance,  3  mil^s  E.  from  Sunderland, 
10  from  Greenfield,  and  85  from  Boston. 


LEYDEN. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1809.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Coleraine,  and  is  now  divided  from  that  town  by  Green  river, 
which,  passing  through  Greenfield,  passes  into  Deerfield  river. 
There  is  one  church  in  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  and  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  the  only  regular  denomination  in 
the  town.  Agricultural  pursuits  is  the  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1837,  there  were  1,140  Saxony,  1,733  merino,  and  269  other 
kinds  of  sheep  in  this  town ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  3,320  lbs. ; 
merino,  5, 199  lbs. ;  other  kinds,  807  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece, 
3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,129  30 ;  capital  invested,  $7,855.  Popu- 
lation, 656.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from  ^s- 
ton.  The  "  Crfen,"  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  through  which  a  branch 
of  the  Green  river  passes,  is  much  admired  for  its  wifl  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

WiUiam  DorreU,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  DorrdHteSj  it  is  believed  is  still  living  m 
the  north-west  corner  of  this  town.  He  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  bom  in  Gloo- 
cestershire,  about  1750;  and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  America  and  was  captured  with  Burgoyne. 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Petersham,  where  he  married  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Polly 
€hase ;  he  lived  afterwards  in  Warwick,  and  then  removed  into  Leyden.  He  was 
visited  by  a  gentleman  in  1834,  from  whom  the  above,  and  following  particulars  are 
derived.  He  was  found  living  in  a  poor  old  house,  situated  in  a  bleak  place,  far  from 
any  travelled  road.  He  was  six  feet  or  more  in  height.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 
He  siud  the  first  revelation  was  made  to  him  when  he  was  chopping  wood ;  it  was,  "  Ren- 
der yourself  an  acceptable  sacrifice,''  or  something  similar.  He  began  to  have  follow^ 
ers  m  the  spring  of  1794,  and  at  one  time  twenty  c^  more  families  joined  him ;  some 
were  from  feemardston.  Dorrell  held  that  all  dajrs  were  alike,  and  abo  to  non-resist- 
ance, and  would  say  that  no  arm  of  flesh  could  hurt  him.  Some  of  his  followers  wore 
wooden  shoes  and  tow  cloth.  Dorrell  possessed  a  good  deal  of  firmness  of  mind,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  organ  for  this  was  very  f^lly  developed  in  his  cranium.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  drinking  too  much ;  he  was,  however,  venr  punctual  in  ful- 
filling all  his  engagements,  whether  drunk  or  sober.  The  sect  ofwhich  he  was  the 
bead,  it  is  believed,  has  become  extinct. 


MONROE. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1822.    It  is  situated  aa  the  hiffh 
Uiods  north  of  Hoosic  iiyer«    Distance,  23  miles  from  Creenfielai 


MONTAGUE. 


Odd  190  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Number  of  iahabimpts^  28Sij  U  m 
stated  that  no  religkms  society  has  yet  been  fonaiied  in  the  plaoa 
In  1837,  there  were  400  Saxony,  600  merino,  and  103  other  kinds 
of  sheep ;  the  average  weight  of  whose  fleeces  were  three  and  oba 
'fourth  ponnds. 


MONTAGUE. 

Montague  was  incdfpoTated  as  a  town  in  1753.  Before  that 
time,  the  southern  part  oelonged  to  the  town  of  SondeHand,  and 
the  northern  part  belonged  to  the  state.  It  is  about  6  miles  square. 
The  general  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  the  soil  various ;  a  range 
of  highlands  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  the  parts  of  which 


Narth'west  view  tf  MoHtagw,  (e^trtd  part.) 

are  designated  by  different  names,  Harvey's  Hill,  Chesnut  Hil^ 
Bald  Hill,  Pine  Hill,  Quarry  Hill,  &c.  South-westerly  from  tht 
present  center  of  tlie  town  there  is  a  hill  called  Taylor  Hill.  The 
northerly  part  consists  of  pine  plains ;  on  the  west  of  the  towiL 
bordering  upon  the  Connecticut,  there  is  qiuite  an  extensive  tractor 
meadow  land,  of  a  good  quality  for  cultivation.  There  is  also 
upon  the  Saw-mill  river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lock's  Pond, 
Shutesbury,  considerable  meadow  land.  This  river  enters  the  town 
of  Montague  near  the  south-east  comer,  and  winds  its  way  in  • 
north-westerly  direction,  passing  northerly  of  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut^  about  one  mile  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  town.  The  town  a&rds  many  excellent 
water  privileges.  Timber,  clay,  granite  and  other  stone  of  a  good 
quality  for  buikling,  are  abundant 

The  above  is  a  view  from  the  north-west  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  Saw-mill  river,  showing  the  two  churches, 
mad  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  m  1837,  there  was 
$6^Q0ff8  worth  of  scytbe-snaiths  and  $3,000's  w^th  of  palm4Mf 
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bats  manufactured.    Population,  1,260.-   Distance,  7  miles  from 
Ovee&field,  and  80  from  Boston. 

In  the  north-westerly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  canal  3  miles 
long,  commencing  at  the  head  of  Turner's  falls,  descent  70  ftetj 
through  which  lumber  and  goods  are  conveyed  in  great  abundance 
annually.  There  is  a  post-oQice  at  this  place,  called  Montague 
Canal  post-oflSce.  From  time  to  time  many  traces  of  savage  mesa 
are  here  discovered,  such  as  points  of  arrows,  stone  chisels,  &c. 
The  first  ordained  minister  was  the  Rev.  Judah  Nash,  as  appears 
upon  ft  slab  of  slatenstooe  over  his  grave ;  was  settled  Nov.  17, 1752, 
died  Feb.  19,  1805,  having  continued  with  his  people  53  yeary. 
And  it  is  engraven  upon  said  slab,  that 

"  Be  wa9  taithfol  U)  his  God,  a  lover  of  the  church;  a  friend  to  maniind. 

Ever  ready  to  hear  aflEBction's  cry, 
And  trace  his  Maker's  u-ill  with  a  curioas  eye, 
Her  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
AUured  ^  bri^ter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
At  cbarch,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  look  aedomedthe  venerable  place." 

Tlie  names  erf  some  of  the  first  settlers  are  Ellis,  Harvey,  Root, 
Gunn,  Taylor,  Clapp,  &c.  The  celebrated  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver 
Imd  hi6  residence  in  this  town  for  many  years."*^  One  of  his  daugh-> 
teis  married  a  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  who  is  still  living  in  this  place, 
and  through  the  descent  of  his  children  by  Caph  Carver's  daughter 
claima  an  interest  in  what  is  called  the  Carver  lands,  granted 
Jaim  by  the  western  Indians,  situated  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
The  following  was  transcribed  from  a  grave-stone  in  said  Mon- 
tague, about  one  mile  from  the  present  center : — "  In  memory  of 
Mrs.  Olive,  wife  of  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Jona«* 
than  Carver  of  Montague,  who  died  April  21, 1789,  aged  30  years, 
leaving  4  children." 

That  part  of  the  town  taken  from  Sunderland  in  early  times 
was  called  Hunting-hill  Fields.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  thick- 
ly inhabited  by  animals  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  deey, 
and  moose.  From  the  many  stories  of  hunters,  one  only  is  select- 
ed. **  A  Mr.  Ebenezer  Tuttle  and  his  father,  of  this  place,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement,  went  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  agree- 
ing to  continue  out  over  night,  designating  the  spot,  about  3  miles 
from  any  house,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  in  a  gloomy 
forest,  Th<y  separated  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  son 
returned  first  to  the  place  of  encampment ;  he  had  not  been  there 
tong  before  he  heai^  a  neise,  saw  the  bushes  move,  and,  being 
somewhat  frightened,  he  thought  he  saw  a  bear,  levelled  his  piece 
and  fired ;  his  father  replied,  *  You  have  killed  me ! '  and  soon  expir- 
ed. It  was  then  almost  dark.  He  took  his  father  in  his  arms,  with 
what  emotions  nor  pen  nor  tongue  can  describe,  and  continued 
with  him  till  day,  and  then  went  and  gave  information  of  what 
had  taken  place."  In  the  grave-yard  in.said  Montague  there  is 
the  following  inscription:— 

^  Communication  from  J.  HartweU,  Esq. 
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win  memory  of  Mr.  Elijah  BordweU,  who  died  Jan«y  26, 1786,  in  y«  27tli  vear  of. 
his  age,  having  bnt  a  few  days  survived  y*  fatal  night  when  he  was  flung  from  his 
horse  and  drawn  by  y*  sturrup  26  rods  along  y^  path,  as  appeared  by  y  place  where  bis 
hat  was  found,  and  here  he  had  spent  y«  whole  of  the  following  severe  cold  night  tread- 
ing down  the  snow  in  a  small  circle.  The  Family  he  left  was  an  aged  Father,  a  wife 
and  three  small  children." 


'  NEW   SALEM. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1753.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  from  Middleborough,  and  some  from  Danvers.  The  first 
minister,  was  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  who  died  in  1792,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  who  was  settled  in 
1779 ;  he  resigned  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren 
Pierce.  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding  succeeded  Mr.  Pierce  in -1807. 
The  north  Congregational  society  erected  their  meeting-house  in 
1836,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  south  church. 
The  church  (called  the  Orthodox)  waus  organized  in  1824.  Rev. 
Levi  French  was  settled  pastor  the  next  year ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Erastus  Curtiss,  in  1834.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  near 
the  southern  line  of  the  town. 

The  south  Congregational  church  and  the  academy,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1795,  stand  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys.  "  The 
fogs  of  Connecticut  river  seldom  rise  above  this  place,  while  it 
covers  the  surrounding  coimtry ;  and  the  towering  Monadnock  on 
the  north  appear  like  islands  rising  from  a  boundless  ocean."  This 
place  is  19  miles  from  Greenfield,  12  from  Montague,  35  from 
Worcester,  10  from  Athol,  and  73  from  Boston.  The  Millington 
post-office,  in  this  town,  is  3  miles  distant  from  this  place,  in  a  little 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Population,  1,256.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  palm-leaf  hats,  however,  receives  considerable  attention. 
In  1837,  seventy-nine  thousand  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$13,575. 

The  following,  relative  to  Revolutidnary  times,  is  copied  from 
the  Barre  Gazette, 

<<  The  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  flew  through  New  England  like  wildfire.  The 
swift  horseman  with  his  red  flag  proclaimed  it  in  every  village,  andwode  the  stirring 
call  upon  the  patriots  to  move  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights  so  l^hlessly  invaded 
and  now  sealed  with  the  martyr's  blood.  Putnam,  it  -Ml  be  recollected,  left  his  plough 
in  the  furrow  and  led  bis  gallant  band  to  Cambridge.  Such  instances  of  promptness 
and  devotion  were  not  rare.  We  have  the  following  instance  of  the  display  of  fervid 
patriotism  from  an  eye-witness — one  of  those  valued  relics  of  the  band  of  *76,  whom 
aow  a  grateful  nation  delights  to  honor. 

"When  the  intelligence  reached  New  Salem  in  this  stale,  the  people  were  hastily  as- 
sembled on  the  village  green,  by  the  notes  of  alarm.  Every  man  came  with  his  gun, 
and  other  hasty  preparations  for  a  short  march.  The  militia  of  the  town  were  then 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  G.  This  company 
was  paraded  before  much  consultation  had  been  had  upon  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  emergency,  and  while  determination  was  expressied  on  almost  every  countenance, 
the  men  stood  silently  leaning  on  their  muskets,  awaiting  the  movement  of  the  spirit; 
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iatbAoOoers.  ThAcaiiUiAwasmpposedtobetmcmred  withtoiyism,aadlJ8prc^ 
iAdectsion  and  backwardness  were  ample  proof,  if  not  of  hisattacKmeBt  to  royalty,  lU 
least  of  his  lufitness  to  lead  a  patrkit  band.  Some  monnim  began  to  be  heard,  whea 
the  fint  linnteoMit,  Wtfliam  Stacy,  took  off  his  hat  and  addressed  them.  He  was  a 
man  of  stovt  heart,  but  of  few  words.  Pulling  his  opmrnission  from  his  pocket,  h« 
said :  f  FeUow-s<4diers,  I  donH  know  ex&etly  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  yoti,  bat  for  one, 
I  will  no  longer  serre  a  king  that  mnrders  mj  own  eountrymen  ;*  and  tearing  the  paper 
in  a  hundred  pieces,  he  .tiod  it  under  his  foot.  Sober  as.  were  the  people  by  nature^ 
they  ooold  not  restrain  a  loud,  wild  hurra  as  he  stepped  forward  and  took  his  place  in 
the  nuoJcs.  G.  stiU  faltered^  and  made  a  feeble  endearor  to  restore  order ;  bvt  they 
heeded  him  as  Httle  as  t^  wind.  The  company  was  snmmarily  disbanded,  and  a  leof^ 
gaaizatton  began  on  the  spot  The  gaUant  Stacy  was  BBanimooalychoeencairtain.  and 
with  a  pnmder  commission  than  was  eirer  borne  on  parchment,  he  led  a  small  but 
efficient  band  to  Cambridge.  He  continned  in  service  through  the  war,  reaching,  we 
beljeye,  before  its  ckse,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  under  the  command  of  rnt^ 

The  following  inseriptione  are  gopied  from  monum^its  standing 
in  the  grave^yara  near  the  south  Congregational  church. 

Sacred  to  the  memotr  of  Rev«i-  Sam»«l  tendalt,  who  died  Jan.  81, 1792,  in  the  80 
year  of  his  tge,  fine  mmisier  ef  New  Mem. 

■qonl  in  dnst  we  an  HMist  Ifo ; 

And  no  dlstinaioft  we  can  aHtke, 
But  Faith  forhida  the  rising  sigh. 

And  sees  my  sleeping  dust  aMke. 

&L  memory  of  Mrs.  Ltiey  KendalL  the  late  Tirtnoas  ^c  ammble  consort  of  Mr,  Snn- 
wd  KendaB,  Jr^  wh9  fied  Oct.  y«  32, 1784,  in  the  3i>>*year  of  hernge. 

7ut«m  mora  tempc^ralan  rastat  felicltatenL* 

If  or  art  nor  virtoe  could  (edeem  from  death, 
Nor  anxious  Iotc  prokmg  her  lab'^ing  breath ; 
Couinga^  bands  anunder  musk  be  torn, 
And  thou,  sunriving  partner,  left  to  moom ; 
Bat  let  her  virtue  now  yow  grief  svpfstm^ 
And  wait  rripetani  till  you  meet  in  miss. 
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"  In  1672,  a  township  was  granted  to  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  other  associates,  at  Squakkecig,  now  Northfield,  on  Connecticut 
river;  and  the  following  year  a  few  people  from  Northampton, 
Hadley,  and  Hatfield,  began  a  plantation  at  that  place.  The 
township  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  ^e  river,  and  included  an 
area  erf  six  miles  by  twelve,  extending  several  miles  into  the  pre- 
sent states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  including  a  valuable 
tract  of  interval  land.  The  northerfi  boundary  of  liassachusetts 
was  at  this  time  unknown,  but  the  grant  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.  A  deed  to  William  Clark  and  John 
King  of  Northampton,  agents  for  the  proprietors  of  Northfield, 
covering  the  grant,  was  made  August  13,  1687,  by  Nawelet  Oon- 
gegua,  Aspiambelet,  Addarawanset,  and  Meganichcha,  Indians  of 

*  Thos  4oe8  death  demoy  temporal  (kapiiiiiew)  felicity. 
35 
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the  place,  in  consideration  of '  two  hundred  fathom  of  wampum 
and  fifty-seven  pounds  worth  of  trading  goods.'  It  was  signed 
with  the  marks  of  the  grantors,  and  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Hunt, 
Preserved  Clap,  William  Clark,  Jr.,  Peter  Jethro,  Joseph  Atherton, 
and  Israel  Chauncey."  '*  The  planters  built  small  huts,  and  co- 
vered them  with  thatch ;  made  a  place  fcr  public  worship ;  and 
built  a  stockade  and  fort." 

A  great  part  of  Northfield  is  excellent  land,  particularly  several 
valuable  intervals  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river.  The  village 
of  Northfield  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the 
meadows  on  the  Connecticut.  The  main  street  runs  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  shade  trees.  ^  The  houses  are  handsomely  built.  There  are 
two  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  village. 
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Southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Northfidd. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  the  village, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church  and  some  other  buildings,  with  .the 
shade  trees ;  the  whole  intended  to  give  a  characteristic  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  village.  This  place  is  about  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  12  from  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  16  from  New  Salem,  13 
to  Montague,  78  to  Hartford,  Ct,  and  78  to  Boston.  Population, 
1,605.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  manufacturing  businf^^  at  present 
in  this  town. 

Northfield  has  suffered  much  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
and  bloodshed.  Upon  the  opening  of  Philip's  war,  Northfield,  be- 
ijig  a  frontier  settlement,  was  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  nine  or  ten  people 
were  killed  in  the  woods  at  Northfield ;  others  escaped  to  the  gar- 
rison-house. The  day  after  this  took  place,  and  before  it  was 
known  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Beers,  with  thirty-six  mounted  infantry, 
was  detached  by  Major  Treat,  to  convoy  provisions  to  the  garri- 
son and  people  at  Northfield.     Beers'  route  led  through  the  present 
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towns  of  Sandedand,  Montague,  and  jthe  tract  called  ETvm^9 
Grant,  then  a  continued  forest,  through  which  waa  an  imperfect 
road,  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles ;  and  though  continually 
exposed  to  attacks,  be  passed  several  difficult  places,  and  among 
others  Miller's  river,  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Dismounting  and 
leaving  the  horses,  the  march  was  continued  on  foot,  and  was  ne- 
cessarily retarded  by  ah  accompanying  baggage.  At  the  distance 
of  about  twa  miles  from  the  garrison  at  Northfield,  the  route  lay 
over  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  considerable 
brook,  emptying  into  Connecticut  river.  Discovering  Beers'  ap- 
proach, a  large  body  of  Indians  formed  an  ambuscade  at  this  place, 
and  lay  ready  to  attack  his  front  and  right  Without  discovering 
the  snare,  Beers  arrived  at  tfie  point,  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
Indians  from  the  margin  of  the  ravine  on  his  right.  A  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  party  fell  on  the  spot ;  the  remainder  instantly 
broke,  and,  in  scattered  order,  retreated  over  a  piece  of  level 
ground,  closely  followed  by  the  Indians.  Beers,  with  a  few  of  hi« 
men,  gained  an  abrupt  hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  his 
rear,  where  they  bravely  maintained  their  ground  some  time  against 
an  overwhelming  force ;  but  at  length  he  received  a  fatal  shot,  and 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  thirty-six,  only  sixteen  escaped  back  to  Hadley,  leaving  the 
baggage  and  wounded  jj^  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  "^  Two  days 
after  this  fatal  disaster,  Major  Treat,  with  one  hundred  men,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  where  Beers  was  defeated,  and  witnessed  the 
horrid  barbarity  of  the  savages.  Several  of  the  slain  were  behead- 
ed, and  their  heads  were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  road ;  one  man 
was  suspended  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  by  a  chain  hooked  to  his  un- 
der jaw,  probably  when  alive,  and  the  whole  scene  was  appalling. 
Pursuing  his  march  to  the  town,  the  major  found  the  garrison  safe, 
and  brought  them  off  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  soon 
after  destroyed  the  fort,  houses,  and  every  thing  valuable  in  th<^ 
town. 

During  the  first  part  of  "  King  William's  war,"  which  com- 
menced in  1690,  Northfield  was  again  occupied  by  a%w  settlers,  pro- 
tected by  small  works,  and  a  few  troops,  furnished  by  government; 
but  the  people  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  it,  on  which 
the  Indians  the  second  time  destroyed  the  place.  Immediately 
after  the  peace  of  1713,  the  settlers  of  Northfield  returned  to  their 
plantatioMi  rebuilt  their  houses,  and  one  for  public  worship;  and 
in  1718,  they  settled  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  from  Wallingford, 
Con.,  as  minister  of  the  place,  which  then  consisted  of  about  thirty 
families.  The  following  is  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  cler- 
gymen  succeeding  Mr.  Doolittle :  John  Hubbard  in  1750 ;  Samuel 

*  Hbff^s  Indian  Wars.  The  gronnd  where  this  disaster  took  place  is  still  called  Beet^ 
j4«m,  and  the  hill  where  the  captain  fell,  Beers*  mtnaUain,  At  a  aaady  InioU  aa  the 
west  side  of  the  rpad,  near  the  place  where  the  attack  cemmenced,  the  hones  o*.  »^ 
slain  were  a  few  years  since  to  be  found  bleaching  in  the  snn.  The  mail  route  firwna 
Blontagne  to  Northftdd  formerhjr  passed  orer  the  ground ;  it  now  runs  a  little  to  toe 
Jaaes'  mill  is  situated  a  small  distance  north  ci  the  place  of  attack. 
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C.  Allen  in  17d5]  Thomas  Mason  in  1799;  George  W.  Hosmer  in 
1830;  Oliver  C.  Everett  in  1837,  The  Trinitarian  ehuroh  was 
formed  in  1826.  EU  Moody  and  Bancroft  Fowler  have  been  min- 
isfers  of  this  church.  The  Methodist  church  stands  m  the  SDutii- 
em  part  of  the  town. 

[Brom  tha  Bostw  Post  Bof,  Ma^  12,  1746.] 
<'  By  an  express  from  the  wcstwaid^  we  ace  informed,  that  the  Indians  kiird  a  maa 
who  was  going  from  Lunenburg  to  Northilekl,  abom  a  fortnight  ago,  tmt  was  not  Iband 
ubUI  last  Monday.  He  had  been  to  Boston,  lyi  was  oa  his  retam  home,  with  aba«t 
Ibiir  or  five  hmMlred  pooads  with  him  ia  pa|)er  bHb,  which  he  was  carrjring  ap  ts 
Nonhfiekl  to  nay  the  biUetiag  ot  aoktiars.^And  that  at  No.  4,  another  maa  was 
killed  last  Friday  sev^night,  the  ciicnmstances  of  which  are  pretty  remarkable.  Maj. 
Willaid  with  several  soldiiers  went  as  a  gaavd  to  some  women,  not  far  from  the 
Ibrt,  who  went  oat  to  milk  ft«ir  oowa.  Two  of  the  pacty  hariag  separated  lo  goto  tha 
bam,  bae  of  them  seciag  a  door  of  the  stable  open,  ran  before  to  shut  it,  feahnff  the  cat- 
tle might  hare  got  in  there ;  and  just  as  he  had  got  to  the  door,  he  saw  7  or  8  of  them 
in  the  stable ;  upon  which  he  cried  oot,  the  stabtt  is  full  of  fndiatu !  They  not  vitiding  it, 
the  Indiaasiamddlit  and  firednpoa  them,  and  shot  this  maa.  The  maior  and  guwA 
heariaf  the  gans,  celled  the  men  to  arms,  and  advanced  ia  haste  toward  the  eneaiy ; 
bat  bemre  they  Qot  nigh  enough,  they  saw  one  of  the  Indians,  a  very  stout  fellow,  rua 
up  to  the  man  they  had  shot  aad  strike  him  on  the  head,  which  entirny  dispatched  bin'; 
bat  the  major  getting  good  aim,  fired,  and  supposes  to  have  straek  bin,  as  they 
ware  seoortngofi^tbis  ftdlowbeiag  seea  from  the  tort  to  drop  at  some  distance,  hot  wae 
eanriedtiff  by  the  others }  also  much  blood  was  seen  at  the  pbee,  aad  his  blankets,  very 
Uoody,  were  foand.'^ 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
burial-ground  in  this  place : 

Bar.  Joha  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  seeond  minister  of  this  town,  died  ^ix^,  2S,  1794,  in  the 
0^ year  of  his  age,  and  iS^  of  his  ministry. 

A  aian  he  was  to  all  his  people  dear 
And  passing  rich  with  eighty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  held  his  godly  race, 
Nor  ever  changed,  nor  wish'd  lo  change  his  place. 
In  duty,  faithful,  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched,  and  wept,  and  pray'd  for  all ; 
He  trvM  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
AUurd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

b  memory  of  th*  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
fleld,  who  died  Jan7-  y  9*.  1748,  in  the  54*  year  of  his  age  &  30«»  year  of  his  mmis- 
try. 


Btei'd  wbh  food  Inttfleciinl  pnl«, 
Well  akflled  in  two  Important  Mn% 
Nobly  ho  filled  tha  doubb  etAtioo 
Both  ofa  piwehor  and  phroiclan. 
To  cvra  maa**  alcknoaMi  and  ohia, 
Hajook  unwearied  can  and  paCj 
Andaroretonakahto  paaiant  wfaola 
Thioi«hcNtt,  hi  bodj  aod  bi  wuL 


Ha  lar'd  his  Ood,  lor'd  to  do  good. 
To  all  hi*  friandi  rant  kindneae  ahow'd: 
Nor  could  hk  enemies  exclaim. 
And  aay  ha  was  not  kiod  lo  Ihem. 
Hb  labor*  met  a  sudden  clon, 
Now  he  en  joys  a  sweat  ffopoaB ; 
And  when  the  Just  tolHb  ahaU  rise, 
Among  the  flnt,  ha'U  mooot  the  skies. 


ORANGE. 

^  Thb  town  waa  incorporated  in  1783.  The  faee  of  the  township 
18  gcneraJly  rough  and  uneven.  Miller's  river,  which  now  pass^ 
through  the  central  part  of  the  town,  affords  valuable  water  >rivil 
leges.    Mr.  Emerson  Poster  and  Mr.  Chandler  are  the  only  minis- 
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few  who  have  been  settled  over  the  old  church  in  Orange,  novr  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  town.  Mr.  Foster  was  minister  here 
about  1798.  Mr.  Chandler  was  in  the  place  but  a  short  time.  In 
1837  an  ecclesiastical  coilncit  convened  and  organized  a*  church, 
called  the  "Evangelical  Church  of  Orange." 


Sofithem  view  of  Orange j  (^central  part.) 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  flourishing  little  village  at 
Orange,  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Miller's  river,  which 
passes  through  the  place,  was  formerly  the  southern  boundary  of 
Orange.  The  northern  part  of  New  Salem  has  been  quite  recently 
annexed  to  this  town,  so  that  this  village  is  now  in  the  central  part 
The  forests  have  been  recently  cleared  away  in  the  immeciiate 
vicinity,  and  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  new  settlement 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Population  of  Ihe  town  in  April, 
1837,  was  1,543.  Distance,  75  miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  in  this  town  72,300  palm-leaf  hats,  the  value 
of  which  was  $12,050. 


ROWE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  i^s  originally  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  In  1838,  the 
le^slature  annexed  a  part  of  an  imincorporated  tract,  called  Zoar^ 
to  this  town.  This  tract  comprised  1,875  acres  of  land,  adjoining 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  which  were  six  families.  One  of  the 
cordon  efforts  erected  about  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians  was  situated  in  this  town.  The  ruins  of  this  fortifi- 
cation, called  Fijrt  Pelham,  are  situated  south-east  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Pelham  brook,  a 
small  stream,  being  the  only  one  passing  through  the  town.  Rev. 
Preserved  Smith,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1787 ;  his 
suecessor  was  Rev.  J(xiathan  Keith,  was  settled  in  1808,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  again  settled  in  1812.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  William  D.  Steams,  was  settled  in  1835.  Rev*.  John  C. 
Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  1835.  There 
are  four  religious  societies  and  four  meeting-houses  in  this  town. 
Population,  688.  Distance,  22  miles  from  Greenfield  and  130  from 
Boston.  There  is  a  woollen  mill  in  this  town.  In  1837  there 
were  302  Saxony,  1,630  merino,  and  364  of  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  wool  to  the  value  of  $4,249  80. 


SHELBURNE. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Decrfield,  called  DeerfiM 
Narth'West  It  received  its  present  name  from  Lord  Skelbume^ 
of  England.  It  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1768.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  the  first 
meeting-house,  which  was  built  of  logs  and  plastered,  stood  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Congregational  church  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  The  first  Congregational  minister  was  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Hubbard,  who  was  settled  in  1773 ;  he  died  in  Middletown,  Ct. 
in  1788,  aged  45.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  who 
was  settled  in  1792,  and  resigned  in  1797 :  the  next  pastor  was 
Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1799;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  1828.  The  takers 
came  into  this  town  in  1782;  they  continued  here  about  three 
years,  when  they  removed  to  New  Lebanon :  a  Mr.  Wood  was 
their  elder  or  leader.  The  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Shelburne 
Falls  village  was  built  by  these  people.  The  first  Baptist  church 
in  this  town  was  formed  in  1788,  and  their  first  minister  was  a 
Mr.  Green ;  in  17^2  Rev.  David  Long  became  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  nearly  forty  years.  The  Unitarian  society  was 
formed  m  1828.  The  Rev.  Pliny  Piske,  a  missionary  to  Palestine, 
who  died  at  Beyroot,  in  Syria,  in  1825,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Eastern  view  of  Shelburne  Falls  village,  on 
Deerfield  river,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  town.  It  consists 
of  about  thirty  dwelling-houses,  a  chuYch,  an  academy,  and^other 
buildings.  The  descent. of  the  nver  at  this  place  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  the  distance  of  forty  rods,  which  affords  abundant  water  power 
for  several  mills  for  different  purposes.  This  village  is  uncom- 
monly neat  and  beautiful  in  its  general  appearance.  The  engta- 
ving  shows  the  northern  part.  Deerfield  river  runs  a  few  rods 
westward  of  the  houses  represented ;  it  bends  round  to  the  east- 
ward, passing  over  a»  rocky  bed,  falling  in  some  places  perpen- 
dicularly, foaming  and  roaring.  This,  with  the  elevated  banks  on 
each  siae,  covered  with  forest  trees,  presents  a  wild  and  pictur 
resque  scene. 

The  church  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance  is  the  Baptist 
church,  erected  in  1836.  The  second  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John  Alden,  Jr.,  was  constituted  pastor. 
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South-eastern  view  of  SheUfume  Falls  Village, 

The  Franklin  Academy^  located  in  this  village,  was  incorporated 
in  1823.  Two  buildings  are  connected  with  the  institution  :  one, 
(the  academy)  is  a  brick  edifice,  52  feet  by  38,  and  three  stories* . 
in  height.  It  is  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance,  with  a 
small  lower  or  steeple  on  the  rooL  The  other  is  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  principal,  and  others  connected  with  the  academy. 
It  is  80  feet  by  30,  and  stands  about  60  rods  east  of  the  brick 
building.  The  average  number  of  scholars  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  about  90  each  term.  Eter  since  its  formation  it  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Alden,  the  Baptist  clergyman  mentioned 
above.  This  place  is  4  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  9  from 
Greenfield,  25  from  Northampton,  and  100  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,018.  In  1837  there  was  one  woollen  mill;  1  scythe  manu- 
factory, which  manufactured  7,200  scythes,  the  value  of  which  was 
$9,400.  Fifteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  scythe 
snaiths';  capital  invested  in  this  manufacture  was  $10,000.  There 
were  6,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,000.  The 
value  of  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $4,500 ;  boots  and  shoes, 
$4,000. 


SHUTESBURY. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled mostly  by  people  from  Sudbury,  in  1754,  and  was  at  that 
period  called  Road  Tmcn,  The  land  is  uneven,  encumbered  with 
stones,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Hill,  the  first  Congregational  minister,  was  settled  here 
in  1742.  Imbibing  poHtical  sentiments  hostile  to  the  American 
cause,  Mr.  Hill  was  alienated  from  his  people,  and  was  regularly 
dismissed^  in  1778 ;  the  church  was  reduced  to  one  member.     It 
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wna  reorganized  in  1806  with  20  members.  Rev.  John  Taylor 
was  settled  here^l816 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Martyn  Cushmaa. 
Populatipn,  816.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Greenfield,  9  from 
Amherst,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  22,000  palm- 
kaf  hats  manufactured. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Pratt,  of  this  town,  who 
lived  t6  a  very  advanced  age,  is  from  the  second  volume  of  Dt. 
Dwight's  Travels,  page  358. 

"He  was  bom  at  Sadbary,  Massachusetts^  in  1687 ;  and  in  one  month  frbm  tbe 
date  of  our  arrival  (Wednesda^^  Nov.  13th,  1803)  would  complete  his  otte  hundred  and 
sixteenth  year.  He  was  of  middle  stature  ;  finnly  built ;  {dump,  but  not  enoumbered 
with  flesh ;  lest  withered  than  multitudes  at  seventy  j  possessed  of  considfliable 
strength,  as  was  .evident  from  the  gmsp  of  his  hand  and  the  sound  of  bis  voice ;  and 
withxKit  anv  marks  of  extreme  age.  About  two  months  before,  his  sight  beeame  so 
unpaired,  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  penons.  His  hearing,  als*)  for  a  short 
time  had  been  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  distinctly  hear  common  conversatiofi. 
His  memory  was  still  vigorous ;  his  understanding  sound ;  and  his  mind  sprightly 
in  its  conc^ons. 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house,  he  held  me  by  the  hand ; 
cheerfully  answered  all  my  questions ;  readily  gave  me  an  account  of  himself  in  such 
particulars  as  I  wished  to  know ;  observed  to  me  that  my  voice  indicated  that  I  was 
kiot  less  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  he  must  appear  very  old  to  me :  adding, 
however,  that  some  men,  who  had  not  passed  their  seventieth  year,  probably  looked 
ahnost,  or  quite,  as  old  as  himself.  The  remark  was  certainly  just ;  but  it  was  the  first 
lime  that  I  had  heard  persons  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  considered  as 
being  young.  We  were  informed,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  host,  that  he  had 
been  a  laborious  man  ail  his  life  ;  and  particularly,  that  he  had  mown  grass  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  successively.  The  preceding  summer  he  had  been  unable  to  per- 
form this  labor.  During  this  season  his  utmost  effort  was  a  walk  of  half  a  mile.  Ib 
this  walk  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  and  fell.  Immediately  afterwards  he  began  evi- 
dently to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  degree  both  his  sight  and  hearing.  In 
the  summer  of  1802,  he  walked  without  inconvenience  two  miles,  and  mowed  a  smaA 
quantity  of  grass. 

'*  Throoghout  his  life  he  had  been  uniformly  temperate.  Ardent  spirits  he  rarely 
tasted ;  cider  he  drank  at  times,  but  sparingly.  In  the  vigorous  periods  of  life  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  eat  flesh,  but  much  more  abstemiously  than  most  other  per^ 
sons  in  this  country.  Milk,  which  had  always  been  a  great  part,  was  now  the  whole 
of  his  diet.  He  is  naturally  cheerful,  and  humorous ;  appturently  unsusceptible  of 
tender  emotions ;  and  not  much  inclined  to  serious  thinking.  According  to  an  account 
which  he  gave  his  host,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  near  seventy  years 
before  our  visit  to  him ;  but  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor  by  others  acquainted 
with  him,  to  be  a  religions  man.  He  conversed  easily,  and  was  plsunly  gratified 
with  the  visits  and  conversation  of  strangers.  When  he  was  ninety-three  years  old,  he 
made  a  bargain  with  his  host,  (who  told  us  the  story,)  that  he  should  support  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  £20. 

**  He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then  with  the  fever  and  ague?  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  a  man  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  without  religion, 
was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  Three  or  four  years  before  this  time  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement,  written 
by  a  person  who  professed  and  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  him  and  his  con- 
cerns, in  which  it  was  said  that  his  descendants,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  filth 
generation,  amounted  probably  to  more  than  1,500.'' 


SUNDERLAND. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hadley.  It  was  inoorpo- 
rated  as  a  town  in  1718,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Willard  was  ordained 
the  first  minister  the  same  year.    Mr.  Willard  died  in  1790,  aged 
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Wai^anx  ti^hij,  vfh6  settled  nert  in  1724 ;  Joseph  A«hley,  in  174r  j 
Asa  Lym,  in  1792;  t)a.vidH.  Williistott,  ml804;  Jbid«i  T^ylcu^ 
m  1807;  Henry  B.  Hcrimes,  in  1833. 

The  central  village  of  Sundwland  is  j^easantly  sitoated  on  a 
fine  interval  of  land  on  die  east  bank  of  Ckmnecticnt  river.  It 
consists  of  about  fifty .  i«9:*IAig4bAi866  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  vUiage  street  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
^tUf(iV  Th6  "irorth-  viltage  ft  febrot '  three  inilet  firom  tfie  center, 
ted  contains'  aT)Cbt 'fifteen  or  ttrettty  dw^Uings,  and  a  Baptist 
church.  Ptum  "9^  village  is  three  miles  sonth,  and  is  about  the 
ioe  of  ih^  north' viUage.  At  the  c^tral  tfillage  tifera  is  a  bridge 
tfr^  the  OottMcticnt,  S&6  ftet  ih  length ;  ic  was  buiit  in  1832,  at  an 
^tipfirim  of  |(99,(M9t).  Thevillkige  is  Kanflsomeiy  built,  and  die 
Bcenery  ifl  the  vicinity  is  uncoitunoiily  interesting:  die  Sugar-loaf 
tnountain  rises  at  {Ebotit  half -a  mile's  distance^  on  the  western 
batik  of  the  iiver,  iA  sdKafyand  siriking^  grahdedf ;  irhile  Mount 
7dby  Hses  to  tH^  eastwHitf .  Pcfp^lieLtioit,  7d^.  Distance,  10  miles 
ftom  Greenfield,  10  from  Radley ,  5  from  MontaMe,  29  fifotn  Spring- 
fteM,  Te  from,  Albany,  I*.  Y.,  and  85  from  Boston,  ^he  value 
of  torh  hroomii  tttmiHaMnt^  uft  this  place  in  1887  was  $11,415. 


*  i  liffw».T)f»y!k^»dsi>^oa»  <KwHMa>  trfmlaA  i>b»Bi  a  »— s<|i<^  fe<t  ftlwrs  Coa* 

npc^citt  ^yer*.  ap4  ^j09  piurtlr  in  Svnderla^d  awl  T^ly  in  LeYerett,  und  ia  afaiUMt 
eovdreSI  «^  lore^-fs.  dn  the  iu>rth'.ii^est  side  oT  this  mooldtaia,  in  Hue  north  part  of 
fMdJrktad,  M  #  eaT«r aftd'fisMtfe  "ft^u^li  ia^ «tticwtea  acnaa  MMatloa.  "  Tba-fiDlloir. 
hgiiKlioiririll,.!  c^iKhttid,'^  M^JPlot  Hiuatfodria  te  Osoleilofa  Bvport,  «<iaa* 
iUr  ul^ili&hllv>^  nilie1y{he  fionn^odsitwitiDa  of  tto  oavdand  fiaaari^hiit  alac 
I|m  pwxle  ^  tWr  j^rodiKition.   Thf^  oocm  u^a  eooiglomerate  rock  of  n^  red  saad-t tgni^ 


on  ih«  9onh-west  side  of  Meant  Toby,  in  tb«  noclh  part  of  Suiklarluid.  The  coa^^e- 
iftte,  straU  are  several,  fbet  (hickj  and  .immediately  beneath  tikia  rock  liei  a  slaty 
-micaeeoiis  Msid-stetie,  #hi^  in  very  mbject  to  d{siDteinni^t>o ;  as  ttav  he  teen  a  littte 
jKwtfi  of  .ihe  .«aiire,  «rkwa  the  tangkinieiata  {XDjecta  seRrerak  fifet  he^MSid  the  ilate,  whoaa 
.rum»  are  scattered  around.  .  The  sjwt  is,  parhapa,  300  or  400  leet  abov^  Connectieot 
liver ;  yet  thore  is  the  mi>st  concltuive  proof  in  aU  the  region  aronndf  Uiat  water  onoa 
lieted  pow^ffiAly ,  and  probttW^  for  a  fong  period,  ae  various  elevations  on  the  sides  of 
this  moontain ;  and  not  iinprobabty  this  aqneons  agency  assisted  in  andemining  Ihia 
aongkanemteroclf  b^  wearing  Avayite  saxid^tone.'' 

At  A  find  Bj  the  rock  is  but  slightly  removed  fr<«n  its  original  position;  bat  in  tba 
Bpsce  betyi^n  tbipse  points,  the  slate  appears  to  have  been  worn  away,  so  as  to  causa 
«tte  whale  ^iif^nieiMtf  stratwa,  whiehis  froiaM  toeo  feet  tlhidk^  and  ODnsaqoenOy 
pf  imrmBtkM  fwetcbt;  to^fUl  dpwn,  proHueing  the  assora  a  tM  the  oaTera  b.  The  te- 
BQ^e  is  9  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  open  to.tf,  40  feet;  below  which  it  is  filled  witih 
tnhbish.  The  cavern  is  wider  than  this  in  some  parts,  though  Yery  irrcgnlar  in  this 
respect  Its  bottom  also  is  rendered  very  itiiet«n  ^  the  large  masses  of  n)ck  that  have 
tmnbM  down.    In  the  deepest  spot  (^  feet)  the  rocks  are  separated  to  the  sorlhce, 
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loastolcttheHghtikvm  above.'  Thewhole  iMgCli  of  tlie  eaTenii8l48  feet.  Il« 
genisna  direction  is  aeaily  east  and  west ;  bat  towards  its  eastern  pait  it  turns  almort 
At  right  angles  to  the  left  in  consequence  of  tl^e  rock  A  hayin^^  been  \)rok^  in  a 
north  and  sottth  direction  tsom  the  mass  of  the  moantain." 


WARWICK. 


The  Indian  naniQ  for  this  town  was  Shaomei.  It  wa3  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1763.  The  first  church  which  was  formed  here, 
in  1760,  consisted  of  twenty ^ix  members.  Rev.  Lemuel  Hedge,  the 
first  minister,  was  ordained  here  December  3d,  1760,  on  the  day 
of  the  formation  of  the  chiuch ;  he  died  in  1777,  aged  44  years* 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Reed,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1779 ;  he  died  in  1812,  aged  57.  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Reed,  was  settled  in  1814  The  church  and  society 
now  worship  in  the  third  house  that  has  been  built  ibc  the  society ; 
it  was  erected  in  1836,  The  Trinitarian  church  in  this  place  was 
organized  in  1829,  and  consisted  at  that  time  of  thirty  membera 
Rev.  Samuel  Kingsbury,  the  first  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1833,  and  resigned  in  1835.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Roger  C« 
Hatch. 

There  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  an  insulated,  mountain- 
ous elevation,  called  Mount  Ghrtce,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
prospect.  Thei-e  is  a  scythe  factory  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  here  47,000  palm-leaf  hats,  which  were  valued 
at  $6,400.  Population,  1,111.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Green- 
field, 22  south  from  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1812, 
there  was  a  glass  manufacturing  company  established  here,  with  a 
capital  of  $70,000. 


WENDELL. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1781.  It  is  mostly  a  farming 
town,  composed  of  scattered  plantations,  there  being  no  considera- 
ble village  in  the  town.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  much 
broken  or  precipitous.  There  are  two  houses  of  worship  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  one  a  Ccmgregational,  the  other  a  Bapr 
tist  church.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbum,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
settled  here  in  1783;  he  died  in  1815,  and  his  successors  have 
been  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbur,  Rev.  John  B.  Duncklee,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Claggett. 

Miller  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town, 
is  here  a  fine  stream,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  this  part  of  the  towndiip.  Population,  847.  Distance,  14 
miles  from  Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
37,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  here,  valued  at  $5,000;  the 
value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  $5,250. 


HAVF9SN    COVHTT.  fiTi 

WHATELY.  ' 

Thb  territory  comprising  this  town  was  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  of  Hadley,  from  which  it  was  separat^,  with  Hatfield,  in 
1761,  with  which  town  it  remained  one  hundred  years,  till  its 
incoi^raticm  in  1771.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Wells,  the  first  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1771 ;  he  died  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates,  a  native  of  Blandford, 
Scotland,  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Wells  in  ^822 ;  he 
resigned  in  1832,  and  was  succeed  by  Rev.  John  Ferguson  in 
1836.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  interval  land  on  Connecticut 
river,  hut  it  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  The  town  street,  which 
passes  by  the  Congregational  church,  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
about  two  miles  westward ;  between  this  street  and  the  river  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  land,  called  Whately  Swamp^ 
extending  frcutn  north  to  south  alinost  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 
Westward  of  the  street  above  mentioned,  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  rich  and  fertile.  In  1837,  there  were  S 
woollen  mills,  which  consumed  52,500  lbs.  of  wool,  employing  36 
hands,  13  males,  23  females  j  57,000  yards  of  clotfi  were  manufac- 
tured, vahied  at  $37,000.  The  value  of  p^m-l^f  hats  manufac-^ 
tured  was  $7,500  ,*  value  of  gimUets  manufactux^,  $11,125 ;  value 
Wbrooms  and  brushes  manufactured,  $6,877;  valueof  pocket-books 
and  wallets,  $16,000;  value  of  stone  ware,  $3,000.  Population, 
1,140.  Distance,  11  miles  south  of  Greenfield,  9  from  NorUiamptoiiy 
and  92  firom  Boston. 


..      HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 

Hampden  county  was  incorporated  in  1812,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  The 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  particularly  oi^ 
Connecticut  river,  which  centrally  intersects  the  county.  There 
are  also  fine  lands. on  Westfield  river.  Ghicopee  river  and  its 
branches  afibrd  great  water  power;  it  flows  westward,  and  passes 
into  the  Connecticut  in  Sprin^ekL  Agriculture  has  been  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants;  of  late  years  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  manufacturing  business.  The  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  canal  runs  throu^  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  promises  great  facilities  for  thi»  transportation  of 
various  articles  to,  and  from  southern  markets.  The  Western 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  is  now  in  progress,  and  wiU 
extmd  through  the  whole  length  of  this  county  from  east  to  west. 
A  range  of  the  Green  mountains  lies  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  this  county,  separating  it  from  Berkshire.  The  Lyme  range 
of  mountains  rises  in  the  eastern  part,  and  extends  in  a  southerlv 
line  into  Connecticut.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tow^is,  whicii 
are  18  in  number. 


Brimfield,       Ludlow,  South  wick.        West  Spring^^Id, 

Chester  Mottaon,    '  SMingBcM;        Wi|brW44nii    • 

Graixrine,       Ifontgon^^,       Tbllwid,     •  -     ' 

HoUaad,         Pdmer,  Walei,  ;-  ^-  /•    '      ^]''"    «     * 

The  popidatiDn  of  this  couftty  itt  iS»8  was  Sis^tefi  ift  1S30,  H 


BLAKDfORt): 
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Tmn  town  waa  incorpoi^itiid  «l  174L  !  71he:i«faa)»iiaaU  m  a 
great  ezteat  amdeseetiAed  from  a  ecvnpliiyof  .omiigo^ntflb-of  Ulf 
neabytorifOi  iteiiommatioiVy  (rtmi  the  nonh  -of  Irefead^  ^  whom 
Ifaia  town  'MS  ofigioaUr  aeUM.  ^ThB  {l^.  Mx.  JMEcCI^|lathaJ| 
»ppeara  to  have  bew  the  fim  tnifii$l8f ;  -itiis  «u|qpo^4hftl  he^.wai 
from  IrelajuL  Joseph  Patiriek  wA  Jimea  Moi!to&  ayf^'  ^  ^^^ 
been  the  next  i»  oider»  Joe^pb  Badgex^  ead  Jonathan  Keep  ^te 
next  Mr.  Badger  w#s  Smt  liiree  yeanf  a^oldiet  an  the ieT^ln&Mmajcgr 
Iran  lUf.  l>onw  CUtk  -waa  settled .  faaie  kx  ISHdt,  he;  Msigned  in 
1835;  he  WM  sucMvM  by  Iter.  Gbari^jM  Huisdak^iqclQ36«   t 

Thia  towBditi^ia.ellii^ltd  principittty  upMTIte  eaitsim.  side  ol 
ATSBMof  iheGxemnmuitoJiiar  .Iiilhl»lamiiU)iiiiiemeslte2ridM 
nf  rocky  hiUa  wfainh  extend  to  Pittafifsid,  mBetfcshifeooiMity.  •  Ur 
1637,  thete  vers  in  this  town  1  woollen  mil)  r#ith.3  ,aet$.^ 
Machinery }  13^000  yards  of  clotii  :'were  manufttoluMi,  vnlwdi  art 
$18,000;  1  papier-mill,  which  manufactured  GO  kmMloifpwt^  rab 
ued  at  ft2,600.  There  were  1,535  cows;  cheese  manuiactured, 
330,000  lbs.;  butter,  20,000  ibe.;  yatne  ef -cheese,  $16,100;  butter, 
13,000;  inales.  ei;x^>loyed,  200;  .fsmales^  300*  capital  myested, 
|60,000.  Popufattlon,  1,443.  I)iaUE!k^,al;  Imltefttm  Springfield, 
and  lie  fjBom  »oetoiL  .   :..      .  , ..:,/..:   .u 


BRIMPIELD.  ,  .  . 

^PtBB  tcK#n  was  granted  by  the  gmeral  eoarl;  in  the  year  1701^ 
to  a  number  of  petitioners^  inhabitant  of  t9piing^dd.  The  lown- 
ship  as  originatty  gncniM  was  &  mi)ee  ^iiare^  asid  was  at  firrai 
designated  by  the  ''Plantatioli  srijoMng  Sprinefield;'^  imt<  the 
committee,  for  the  sake  of  t^omreniendej  as  staled  ill  tbe^  recotdflL 
soon  gare  it  the  name  of  Brimfield.  *•  The  firacgmMis  ^  land 
were  made  in  Deeembei*,  1791,  to  18  {leimne.  Teiy  litUe  se0niB  m 
haTB  been  done  towards  Ae  settlement  of^  tlie  plaee  ite  «i  eoneidek 
Table  time,  owing  pmbaMy  to  the  ethbarrassikienis  eccabiin«d  by 
the  war  with  the  fVeneh  and  Indians.  In  171^^  the  proprietev^ 
eomn^ttee  petitioned  for  an  extension  ef  tha  Cbwnshtp  3*mi)ea  fuiu 
ther  east,  whidi  was  granted.  AAer  this  the  aettlemenP  ptogtesscil 
tapidly.  Among  the  learly  asttlers  who  tame  #om  %ringteU 
are  Irand  Hm  mmea  of  Sheiman,  Lodri>ard,  Pynchei»,  Biitlitoefc« 


9BnfPiiiii>«. 
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Kooksi  Bfbrgan,  Burt,  Charier,  CMUn^,  Keep,  fk9^t  StebbiM^ 
Wimrkier,  Niohols,  Grarefl  and  Blias.  The  Thoalsp^  iamily  came, 
from  Wobum,  and  the  Blodget  and  Bmssel  families  itom  Lexingtoi)^ 
"Hie  Jirsi  (amily  which  yettled  in  Brimfield  wafi  x)f  t^e  name  o{ 
Hilchcock,  in  1714  or  1715.  The  princi^sJ  settleis  were,  from 
Springfield.^  The  town  waa  iacorpora^  ia  ^730)  as^  included 
within  its  original  Umita  the  k>wni(  of  Monspn^.  Wal^s^^and  H^h 
land.  In  17SS2,  a  meeliog-bouae^t  45  feet  by  40,  w^»,  erected,  and» 
•tood  more  than  eighty  years.  The  records  .pif  the.chorch  were 
burnt  in  1748,  and  some  early  interesting,  facts  cannot  now 
ascertained.  Aev.  Richard  Treat,  the.firisLt  minifter,  (a  iiative^i 
Milford,  Ckmn.)  was  probably  oi^dained  in  172p ;  his  'Supcessai^, 
Rev.  James  Bridgham,  was  settled  in  1736;  the  next;  o^aistter  waf 
ReT.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  47.  Rev.-Glark  Brc^m, 
his  successor,  was  diwnissed  in  1803,  agreeably  to  his  own  request. 
Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  was  settled  here  in  1808,  and  remained  twp 
years  and  eight  months ;  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  and  Rev.  Joseph  F\xh 
ler  have  been  the  succeeding  ministers.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Brimfield,  from  its  first  settlement,  have  continued  pf  ox^  religious 
denomination. 


SftUh'etuiwn  vimo  9/  Briin/ieitL 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brimfield,  which  consists  of  about  40  dwening-houses,  a 
number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  A 
few  rods  south  of  the  Congregational  churchy  f«jen  in  the  engra- 
ving, was  the  residence  of  Gen.  Eaton,  celebi'ated  for  liis  daring 
— — i^—— — *— I   ■  I  ■  I       ■■     ■  ■ '     ■  .J     ■  ■■      II  ■     ■ 

•  Notice  of  BrimficW  in  the  "  American  Quarterly  Register,"  vol.  x,  by  B.  B. 
SdfRUPib.  Mr.  Edwaida  ha«  drswn  up  a  Aill  list  of  all  the  OnofVasftlMipaV  iMnis- 
Jen  in  the  old  caanty  of  Hampshire,  with  historical  notices,  evidently  with  much  labor 
and  aecnracy,  and  the  author  c^  this  work  would  here  express  his  obligations  to  (hat 
valoable  publication  Ibir  Kvoli  lustorical  iaibrmatton.  '  ^ 
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expedition  (hrough  the  deserts  of  Barca,  in  Africa.  This  town' 
contains  much  good  land,  and  is  finely  watered  by  Chicopee  and 
Qninebaug  riyers.  In  1837,  there  were  10,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
38,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  tlie  value  of 
which  was  $58,650 ;  males  employed,  125 ;  females,  50.  There 
were  12,780  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,112. 
There  was  1  cotton  mill,  with  1,332  spindles;  230,000  yards  of 
doth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,500.  Distance,  19  miles 
from  Springfield,  25  miles  south-west  of  Worcester,  and  70  from 
Boston.     Population,  1,518. 

Gen.  William  Eaton  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  thi»  town, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Feb.  23,  1764. 

<<  At  a  YtTf  eaily  period  he  diaclosed  strong  indications  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  of 
Mental  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of  aboat  16  years,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  parents,  he  went  from  home  and  enlisted  into  the  army.  This  was  in  1780,  near 
the  close  of  the  rerolationarv  war ;  and  young  Eaton  continued  m  the  arm?  mntil 
the  dose  of  the  war,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  the  humble  station  of  a  pri- 
Tate  soldier;  but  he  attained  the  rank  of  a  sergeant.  After  the  peace,  in  1784,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  year  aAer  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1790,  the  period  of  his  colle- 
giate life  having  been  protracted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  school-keeping,  which  his  want  of  pecuniary  resources  rendered 
necessary. 

« In  October,  1791,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vermont,  resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  school- 
keeping.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  and  whilst  in  this  situation,  he  performed  various  services  upon  the  western 
and  sonthem  frontiers.  He  continued  in  the  army  until  1797,  when  he  was  appointed 
consnl  to  Tunis.  He  continued  in  this  difficult  (and  it  may  be  added,  perilous)  situa- 
tion  ontil  1803,  during  which  period  he  discharged  the  consular  functions  witn  great 
firmness  and  abiUtv.  In  1804,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  America  and  visited  Washing- 
ton, where  he  disclosed  the  famous  enterprise  which  he  had  planned  to  restore  the 
ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  government,  he  embarked  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  in  the  Argus  sloop  of  war,  with  the  intention  of  en  gaining  in 
this  bold  and  huardous  tmdertaking,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  on  the  25th 
oC  November  following.  From  Alexandria  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  ihe 
ex«bashaw,  who  approved  of  the  enterprise,  and  after  having  made  suitable  arrange* 
Bienta,  and  recmited  about  500  men,  (100  of  which  only  were  Christians,)  it  was 
determined  by  Eaton  and  the  ex-bashaw  to  cross  the  desert  and  seize  the  province -and 
city  of  Deme.  After  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  journey,  through  a  dreary  desert,  pre- 
aentittg  innumerable  obstacles,  they  arrived  within  the  province  of  Derne,  and  soon 
attacked  and  captured  the  city,  having  the  assistance  of  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war. 
The  boldness  and  desperate  bravery  of  Gren.  Eaton  and  his  little  party  alarmed  the 
reigning  bashaw  and  his  barbarian  subjects,  who  ahnost  thought  they  were  .^iomething 
more  than  human  beings ;  but  the  progress  of  Gen.  Eaton  was  arrested  by  a  peace 
which  the  American  conanl  concluded  with  the  bashaw.  After  this,  Gen.  £aton 
letumed  to  his  native  country,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the  most  distin- 
guished applause,  the  grateful  tribute  of  patriotic  and  heroic  achievements. 

"  Gen.  Eaton  was  a  very  extraordinary  character ;  he  possessed  much  original 
Ijenius,  was  bokt  in  his  ooncej^ions,  ardent  in  his  passions,  determined  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  indefatigablv  persevering  in  his  conduct.  He  possessed  considerable  lite- 
rary aeqnifements,  and  tne  style  of  his  writings  was  characteristic  of  his  mind  ;  bold, 
energetic,  and  decisive.  His  courage  was  equalled  only  by  his  resolution  ;  and  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprises,  by  his  ability  and  perseverance  to  execute  them."* 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  presented  him  with  an  elegant 
*  Fease  and  Niles'  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut. 
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iiiknowledgment,  in  a  gold  box,  of  services  hA  lendered  several 
captured  Danes  at  Tunis,  and  he  also  received  from  Massachih* 
setts  the  gift  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  token  of  the  respect  in 
which  his  talents  and  services  weretield  by  that  state. 

Epitaphs  copied  from  the  burying-yard  in  Brimfieid. 

,  This  is  erected  as  a  faint  expression  of  filial  respect ;  and  to  mark  the  spot  wl^re 
tepos&the  remains  of  Gkn.  William  Eatqv,  who  died  June  1st,  1811,  JE.  47. 

In  memory  of  Stephen  Fynchon,  Esq.,  who  died  Feb.  5, 1828,  JE.  55. 

One  troth  is  certaia,  when  this  life  is  o'er         .    . 
Man  dies  to  live  j  and  lives,  to  die  no  more.* 


CHESTER. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom 
And  Samuel  M.  Emerson  appear  to  have  been  the  first  ministers. 
Rev.  Rufus  Pomeroy  was  settled  here  in  1819 ;  he  resigned  in  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Saul  Clark  in  1829.  Mr.  Clark  wa* 
suopeeded  by  Rev.  Alanson  Alvord,  in  1834 


Southern  view  of  CfusUr, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Chester  village^  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  town  of  Chester.  This  place 
is  situated  at  the  corners  of  four  towns,  viz.  Chester,  Blanaford, 
Norwich,  and  Montgomery.  The  Methodist  church  seen  iii 
the  engraving  stands  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Chester 
amd  Blandibrd ;  the  house  on  the  left  is  in  Blandford.  This  little 
village,  consisting  at  present  [1838]  of  about  15  dwelling-houses^  a 
cotton  factory,  and  some  other  buildings,  is  situated  in  the  gorge 
through  which  the  Westfield  river  passes.  The  route  of  the  Wcfr- 
tern  railroad  is  laid  out  through  the  village.  Part  of  the  monii^ 
iainras  elevation  seea  in  the  back  ground  is  witfiiti  thtf  liimts  of 
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Norwich.  TUs  place  is  5  miles  from  tbe  oenler  of  the  town,  12 
fffom  WestfieUI,  16  from  NorthampUm,  21  from  Springfield,  and 
118  ftofa  BostDn.  The  scenery  along  the  Westfield  river  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  many  places.  Population,  ly29(X  In  1637, 
there  were  2  cotton  miUs;  cotton  spindles,  1,69b;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  925,000  yards;  ralud,  ^22,075;  males  employed, 
13;  females,  23.  There  were  1,055  Saxony  sheep,  2,495  merino, 
and  170  of  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fleece,  2  and 
three  fourths  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced^  $5,817  38 ;  capital 
invested,  $11,347.  There  w^re-  3  tanneries ;  hi<fes  tanned,  S3,S00 ; 
value  of  leather  taimed  ttnd  carried,  $10,900 ;  the  value  of  wii^ 
dow  hUnds  manufactured,  $15,000;  males  employed,  14 ;  females, 
twenty-sijc« 


GRANTILLE. 


Tfis  town  WAS  incorporated  in  1764,  and  incltided  in  its  origi* 
nul  limits  fhe  present  town  of  Tolland.  Rer.  Moses  Tuttle  anpearft 
to  hate  b^en  the  first  lnini;stef. '  He  was  Settled  in  1747,  and  catt^ 
tinned  pastor  here  abotit  she  years;  hd  was  succeeded  by  Eer« 
Jedediah  Smith,  who  was  ordained  in  1756.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  uncommcm  piety,  pleasantness,  and  aflabiiity.  ^*  Adex  his 
dismission,  in  1776,  ne  pitched  his  farewell  sermon,  and  embarked 
at  Middletown,  Con.,  with  his  family,  for  Louisiamu  In  a  long  pas- 
sage up  (he  Mississippi,  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  ana  nox- 
iofis  atmosphere,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  phieny 
leaped  into  the  river.  Though  rescued  from  the  water,  he  scmi 
after  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  land.  The  river  gradually 
encroached  on  the  bank,  till  the 'grave  was  borne  away,  and  'no 
toan  knoweth  of  Jiis  sepulcher  unto  this  day.'  His  waaily  went 
en  and  founded  a  settlement  in  that  gemote  country.  The  descend* 
4ints  comprise  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Iionisiana. 

The  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  20  years,  and  Ae 

place  was  a  moral  waste.  Divisions  were  prevalent  in  the  church, 
and  profaneness,  horse-racing,  and  intemperance  in  the  town." 
The  next  settled  minister  after  Mr.  Smith  was  Rev.  TioMrthy  M. 
Cooley,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1796,  and  his  labors  have  had  a 
happy  influence  in  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  the  Sectmd 
ckureh,  or  chm«h  in  West  GranviUe,  was  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Booge, 
who  was  installed  m'1786,  and  dismissed  in  1793.  He  was  mno^ 
oeeded  by  Ren  Joel  Baker,  who  was  settled  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1833;  his  saooessor^  Rev.  Beth  Chapin,  continued  pastor  till  183S. 
«»  wae  svceeeded  by  Hw.  Henry  Eddy. 

The  ptflncif)al  village  in  this  town  is  in  East  Granville.  It  is 
aiteated  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  about  17  miles  from  Sprii^eld. 
^IHiis  is  situated  in  a  mountainoiv  region,  and  agrienltnre  ia  Am 
yriAbi^  buskMSB  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  pocket^iooks  weM 
4h»  pnwApal  artieles  manufactured  in  the  town ;  the  >ndae  of  these 
iii|isB4«*  PiypAuioiH  1,439.    The  cfanicfa  in  fiaslGiMviUs 
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cn^Blzed  from  their  <ytm  number  a  church  to  form  a  settlement  in 
GranvUle,  Ohia  This  colony  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  churches  in  Ohio,  and  now  consists  of  about  400 
members.  The  church  in  West  Granville  likewise  organized  a 
church  which  settled  in  Charlestown,  in  the  same  state ;  this  *ia 
also  in  a  flourishing  state. 

HOLLAND. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Brimfield.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted ^s  a  town  in  1796.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Reeve,  the  first  Congrega- 
tknud  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1765.  He  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  85.  The  next  minister  settled  hete  was  Rev.  Enoch  Burt. 
Jaiiies  Sandford,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burt,  was  installed  here  in 
1831.  Besides  ibe  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  chutoh  m  the 
place.  In  1837  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  having  1,024  spindles; 
It  consumed  20,902  lbs.  of  cotton ;  104,612  yards  of  cloth  were 
manufactured^  valued  at  $10,451 20 ;  males  employed,  12 ;  females, 
17 ;  capital  invested,  $  15,000.  Population,  495.  Distance,  20  miles 
irom  Springfield,  and  70  from  Boston. 


LONGMEADOW. 

Tms  place  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  ito  Indian  name 
was  Masctcksick.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  precinct  in 
1713,  when  there  were  a  little  less  than  40  families.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1783.  "It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  pe- 
riod the  settlement  commenced  in  this  town,  hut  probahly  as  ear- 
ly as  1644.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Benjamin  Cooley, 
<leorge  Colton,  (known  in  the  records  by  the  name  of  quarternnas- 
ter  Colton,)  and  John  Keep.  These  persons  were  the  ancestors  of 
all  the  families  of  their  respective  names  in  this  part  of  the  eoimtr^. 
TTie  original  settlement  in  what  is  now  Longmeadow  began  m 
flie  meadow  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  1703  there  was  a  pe- 
tition from  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  that,  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  they  were  in  from  floods,  and  some  other  inconve*- 
niences  attending  their  situation,  they  might  be  permitted  to  move 
out  of  the  general  field,  and  build  on  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
east  o{  the  river.  This  petition  was  granted,  and  the  town  voted 
to  give  them  '  the  land  uom  Pecowsic  brook  to  Enfield  bounds, 
and  from  the  hill  eastward  of  Longmeadow,  half  a  mile  further 
eastward  into  the  woods.'  *' 

The  soil  of  Longmeadow  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
most exclusivdly  devoted  te  agricultural  pursuits.  The  principal 
village  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  following  cut  is  a  northern  view  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  exhibits  the  characteristic  scenery  of  this  plea-- 
38 
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North  vierD  of  Congregational  Churchf  Longmeadom, 

«ant  village.  The  village  is  built  on  one  wide  level  street,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  following  the  course  of  the  Connecticut, 
on  the  first  rise  of  ground  above  the  meadows,  which  extend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  distance 
from  the  street  to  the  river  is  generally  about  one  mile.  Distance, 
4  miles  south  of  Springfield,  22  north  of  Hartford,  97  south- wester- 
ly from  Boston.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist.  The  Baptist  and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  are 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  East  Longmeadow.  An  ex- 
tensive range  of  forest  lands  extend  from  north  to  south  through 
the  town,  a  little  eastward  of  the  main  road.  The  western  part  of 
the  township  is  generdly  level  and  free  from  stones.  fk)pula- 
tion,  1,251. 

The  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who 
was  ordained  here  in  1716.  'He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams, 
of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  captive  with  his  father  to  Canada. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  three  campaigns,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1773.  He  died  in  1782, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  was 
settled  in  1785.  Mr.  Storrs  died  in  1819.  The  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  who  was  ordained  in  1823.  The  first 
settled  Baptist  minister  in  this  town  was  Rev.  George  B.  Atwell, 
who  was  ordained  in  1822.  The  Baptist  meeting-house  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

"On  the  26th  of  March,  [1676,]  a  number  of  people  firom 
Longmeadow,  being  on  their  way  to  attend  public  worship  in 
Springfield,  escorted  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  were  attacked,  and  two 
killed  and  several  wounded.  As  the  attack  was  made  from  the 
woods  bordering  the  road,  the  escort  afibrded  little  protection ;  two 
women,  with  their  children,  falling  from  their  horses  during  the 
confusion,  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  draped  into  a  swamp  in 
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the  Ticinity.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  in  the  van  were  safely 
convoyed  to  Springfield  by  the  cavalry,  who  returned  expedi- 
tiously to  the  place  of  attack;  but  the  Indians  had  retired  into  the 
woods.  The  next  day  the  captured  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  badly  wounded  by  Indian 
hatchets,  some  of  whom  died  after  being  conveyed  to  their  places 
of  residence.^' — Hoyts  Indian  Wars,  p.  126. 

The  following  inscriptions,  are  copied  from  monuments  m  the 
ancient  grave-yard :  . 

In  memory  of  Rev,  Stephen  Williams,  D.  B.,  who  was  a  prudent  and  laborious  mini» 
ter,  a  sound  and  evangelical  preacher,  a  pious  and  exemplary  christian,  a  sincere  and 
Ihithfnl  IheBd,  a  tender  and  affectionate  father  and  consort,  and  a  real  and  disinterested 
lover  of  mankind ;  departed  this  life  with  humble  and  cheerful  hope  of  a  better,  Jons 
10th,  1782,  in  the  90  year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry. 

Softly  with  fainting  head  he  lay  |    His  maker  kissed  his  soul  away, 

Upon  his  maker's  breast ;  |    And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Stonrs,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Long- 
meadow.  He  was  bom  at  Mansfieh!,  Conn.,  Aug.  30th,  1763,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1783,  ordained  Dec.  7,  1785,  died  Oct.  3,  1819.  In  the  private  relations  of  life 
he  eminently  illustrated  the  graces  of  the  christian.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  ap- 
jNTOpriate,  perspicuous,  and  affectionate  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth,  for  propriety, 
richness  and  fervor  in  social  prayer,  and  for  his  instructive  coversaiion  and  christiau 
sympathy  in  pastoral  duties.  In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
personal  worth  and  their  regard  for  his  ability,  seal  and  usefulness,  as  theis  fhristiim 
pastor,  his  mourning  congregation  erect  this  monument. 
Religion,  her  almighty  breath,  |  Amidst  that  calm  of  sweet  repose, 

'Rebuked  the  winds  and  waves  of  death ;  {  To  Heaven  his  gentle  spirit  rose. 


In  memory  of  Capt.  Isaac  Colton,  who  died  Jan^*  23«^.  1757,  In  his  57th  year. 
Capt.  I.  Colton  had  a  military  genius,  commanded  a  company  at  Loithbourg,  in  1745. 
Was  respected  &  useful  at  home.  Was  a  man  of  prayer.  Isa.  31,  3.  For  behold  the 
L9r4  doch  take  away  the  Captain. 

How  art  thou  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ;  O  very  pleasant  hast  thou  deen.  In 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Burt,  who  was  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lak»  George,  Sept.  8th,  1755,  when  his  Cok>n^l  and  other  brav&  officers  fell,  yet  a  sigw 
Aal  victory  was  obtained  over  the  enemy.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Burt  was  a  deacon  of  dus 
church,  an  exemplary  chri;9tian,  a  man  of  Public  Spirit,  &  a  good  soldier ;  well  be- 
k)ved  at  home,  and  in  y*  army.  A  concern  for  pure  religion  caused  his  going  into  y« 
militaiT  service.  He  died  in  his  45th  year.  2  Chron.  35  aad  2a.  And  Jeremiah  hu 
mentedover  Josiah. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Burt>  a  respectable  and  worthy  father  of  the  town  of  Longmeadow, 
•was  bom  A.  I>.  1636,  and  died  Sept.  29th,  1720.  This  monument  is  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  donation  of  lands  made  by  him 
to  them  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  public  school.  Isaiah  32,  8.  The  liberal  de- 
Tiseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  shall  staod. 
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Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  here  was  Rer.  Antipas  Steward,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1793.  He  resigned  in  1803,  and  died  in  1814,  aged  80 
years.    His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  settled  here  in 
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1819.  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  1835,  and  was  nioceeded  tbe  «an 
mar  by  Rev.  David  R.  Austin.  Besides  the  Oongregational,  tfa«m 
U  now,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  Methodist  choicfa. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town ;  the  greater  part  oi  the 
inhabitants  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms.  There  is,  howevei^ 
a  flourishing  little  village  on  the  Chicopee  river,  which  forms  tha 
southern  boundary  of  this  town,  dividing  it  firom  Wilbraham  and 
Springfield.  Jenks'  cotton  factories,  two  in  number,  are  at  this 
place.  The  village  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicopee.  In  183?, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills,  having  10,000  spindles; 
600,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed;  1,600,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufectured,  valued  at  $160,000 ;  males  employed, 
88;  females,  200;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Population,  1,389. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Springfield,  and  84  from  Boston. 


MONSON. 


Thk  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Brimfield.  About  one  nmlk 
of  the  proprietors  of  that  town  settled  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
The  first  house  east  of  Springfield  was  erected  more  than  140  years 
ago  within  the  present  limits  of  this  town.  The  name  of  the  nmm 
who  first  planted  himself  here  was  Fellis.  The  general  court 
granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  on  condition  that  he  wotrld  erect 
and  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers  passing  between 
Springfield  and  Brookfield.  The  man  continued  awhile^  but  soon 
returned  to  Springfield  on  account  of  alarm  from  the  Indians.  Air 
though  he  did  not  entirely  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  yet  he 
held  and  sold  the  land.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  ct 
Governor  Hutchinson's  family.  Of  the  above-mentioned  proprie- 
tors who  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Monscxi,  were  Robert 
Olds,  (as  early  as  1715,)  Ezra  and  Samuel  King,  Benjamin  Munn, 
John  Keep,  John  Atchenson,  Mark  Ferry,  Daniel  Killam,  Obadiah 
Cooley,  and  Samuel  Kilbom.  On  petition  to  the  general  court,  this 
part  of  Brimfield  was  incorporate  as  a  district  in  the  spring  of 
1760.  Previous  to  this,  the  name  of  Monson  Was  given  to  it  by 
Gov.  Pownal. 

When  the  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  .there  were  only  49 
families  in  the  limits  of  the  district.-  In  the  month  of  Augnst  fol- 
lowing, the  first  district  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all  necessary 
officers  were  chosen.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  public  worship  of  God.  In  1762,  about  2  years 
from  the  incorporation,  land  had  been  procured  and  a  meeting- 
house erected.  During  this  period  they  had  preaching  in  private 
houses,  by  candidates.  The  first  who  suppli^  them  was  Simeon 
Strong,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Rev.  Abishai  fia- 
bin  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1762.  His  relation  to  the 
church  continued  about  10  years,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The 
second  pastor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Ives,  a  native  of  Meriden,  Cort.,  and 
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gmlmate  itf  Yale  oeUege  in  1758.  He  wae  inalafled  in  1773,  i^nd 
eootinned  wilh  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1805.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  Bly,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  West  Bpriagfield,  was 
ordained  in  1806.  The  amount  of  settlement  and  sadarf  which  the 
pe<^le  offered  Mr.  Sahin  is  not  known,  though  it  is  evident  he  had 
a  aettlement.  Mr.  Ives  had  a  settl^Bent  of  £100,  and  £65  and  30 
oerds  of  wood  as  cm  annual  salary;  and  tfaepreseni  pastor  $500^ 
The  &rst  meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  18^8,  having  stood  41 
years,  and  the  same  year  the  present  one  was  built.  There  is  no 
notice  of  the  existence  of  any  organized  society  of  another  denomi- 
nation till  1798,  when  "  persons  composing  the  first  Baptist  society 
were  set  off!"  , 


Sautfi-^astem  view  of  Montam. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  centra  part  of  Monson,  as 
seen  from  the  bridge,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  village. 
The  academy  is  seen  on  the  left,  surmounted  with  a  cupola ;  the 
Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving; 
the  building  standing  northerly  from  the  church,  with  a  small 
tower,  is  the  vestry.  Monson  Academy  is  well  endowed,  and  is  a 
very  respectable  institution. 

This  town  is  about  8  miles  in  len^h,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6 
miles  in  breadth.  A  narrow  vale,  interspersed  with  some  small 
gravelly  hills,  runs  from  south  to  north  through  the  center,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height.  Through 
this  vale  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  a  small  stream,  which 
flows  into  theChicopee  river  on  the  north.  On  this  brook,  within 
about  1  mile  of  the  center,  are  4  factories,  2  cotton  and  2  woollen. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  a  vestry, 
an  academy  building  and  laboratory  in  the  center,  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house on  the  west  border,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  center.  Distance,  13  miles  E.  from  Springfield,  and 
73  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  2,179. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  3  cotton  mills.  3,636  cotton  spin- 
dles ;  605,071  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manulactured,  valued  at 
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f67,500;  males  employed,  47;  females,  73;  capital  invested,  |99,0M. 
There  were  two  woollen  mills  and  5  sets  of  machinery ;  wool 
consumed,  130,000  Ihs. ;  cloth  manufacture  170,000  yards;  valued 
at  $117,000;  males  employed,  43;  females,  37;  capital  invested, 
$29,250.  There  were  2,712  merino,  and  349  other  kinds  c^  she^ 
in  the  town;  value  of  wool  produced  was  $4,892;  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  manufactured,  $5,600 ;  value  of  spectacles  manufactured, 
$7,060;  straw  braid,  $2,100. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1780.  A  Congregational  church 
was  organized  here  in  1797 ;  it  consisted  at  the  time  it  was  organ- 
ized of  five  male  members.  Rev.  Seth  Noble,  the  first  pastor,  was 
settled  here  in  1801,  and  resigned  in  1806.  He  died  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  a  few  years  since,  whither  he  had  removed.  His  succes- 
sor in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  John  H.  Fowler,  who  was  ordained 
in  1822;  ho  died  in  1829,  aged  58.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Solomon  Edson,  who  was  settled  in  1832,  and  resigned  in  1836. 
Rev.  Caleb  Knight,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed  the  same  year. 

This  is  a  smsul  agricultural  town.  Population,  497.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Springfield,  12  from  Northampton,  and  100  from 
Boston.  Itt  1837,  there  were  1,189  merino  and  279  other  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  average  weight  of  their  fleece  was  two  and  three  fourths 
pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $2,220  35. 


PALMER. 


Tms  place  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  the  place.  Tlie 
records  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  town  are  scanty  and  defec- 
tive. The  town  was  incorporated  in  1752.  A  church  was  probably 
organized  here  in  1730  or  1731,  three  years  after  the  town  was 
settled.  Rev.  John  Harvey,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Londonder- 
ry presbytery,  was  settled  here  in  1734,  and  was  dismissed  in  1748. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  in  1753.  Mr.  Bums 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Baldwin,  who  was  installed  in  1761  j 
he  resigned  in  1811,  and  died  in  1813,  aged  81.  His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  settled  in  1811 ;  Rev.  Henry  H.  P. 
Sweet,  in  1825 ;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Ware,  in  1827 ;  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Backus,  installed  in  1832.  Till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Colton,  this 
church  was  Scotch'  Presbyterian. 

This  town  is  well  situated  for  agriculture,  between  the  forks 
made  by  Ware  river  with  the  Chicopee  on  the  south,  and  the 
Swift  river  on  the  north.  It  is  fast  rising  into  importanoe  as  a 
manufacturing  town.    In  the  central  part  of  the  t9wn  there  is  a 
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fitcle  Tillage  of  about  a  dozen  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congregationai 
church.  The  village  of  Three  Rivers  is  on  the  Chicopee,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  center : 
ihis  is  a  factory  village,  consisting  of  ahout  20  dwelling-houses  ana 
a  Baptist  church.  There  is  another  village  now  erecting,  about 
one  mile  from  tbe  center,  called  Thornd&e  village.  In  each  of 
these  villages  there  is  a  large  cotton  mill.  In  1837,  there  were  8 
cotton  mills,  11,020  spindles;  1,020,000 yards  of  cottcm goods  man^ 
ufaetured,  valued  at  $102,000 ;  males  employed,  100 ;  females,  200. 
One  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of  machinery ;  68,000  yards  of  cloth 
"^ere  manufactured,  valued  at  $54,000.  The  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  was  $8^956 ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured, 
$10,000;  palm-leaf  hats,  $2,500.  Population,  1,810.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Springfield,  Zi  from  Northampton,  7  to  Ware  village, 
9  to  Wilbraham,  31  to  Worcester,  and  71  frmn  Boston. 


russell; 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Westfield,  and  was  called  the  Netc-addUian.  The  first  settlers  in 
this  town  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Barber,  and  a  Mr. 
Grey.  They  lived  upon  the  road  leading  from  Westfield  to  Bland- 
fbrd,  by  Sackett's,  and  up  the  mountain,  then  called  Glasgow 
Baountain.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  here  in  1800, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  l^e  Congregationalists  own  a  small  well- 
finished  meeting-house  in  connection  with  the  Methodists.  There 
is  a  small  cotton  mill  in  this  town.  Population,  475.  Distance, 
14  miles  from  Springfield  and  100  from  Boston. 


SOUTHWICK, 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Westfield ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1779.  Samuel  Fowler  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  About  1734,  he 
located  himself  in  the  north  part,  then  called  Poverty,  so  called 
probably  from  the  lightness  of  the  soil  in  this  section  of^Southwick* 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  this  place  in  1773;  the 
first  settl^  minister  was  ordained  the  same  year.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  was  ordained  in  1788.  Rev.  Dudley  D.  Rossi ter, 
the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1816,  but  preached  but  a  very 
few  times  on  accoimt  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Calvin  Poote,  his  succes* 
sor,  was  ordained  in  1820.  Rev.  Elbridge  G.  Howe  was  installed 
here  in  1831,  and  Rev.  lliomas  Fletcher  in  1838.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  about  one  mile  south  of  the  villaee ;  it  was 
burnt  in  1823;  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1824.  A  Alethodist 
Episcopal  church  was  erected  in  1^4,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
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town.    A  Baptist  chuit^  was  ereeted  m  the  centtal:  village  abooC 

1822. 

The  village  in  the  c^itral  part  of  the  town  consists  of  about  2ff 
dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist,  and 
to  academy.  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  who  died  in  this  towa  im 
1824,  appropriated  $17,000  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  ndkooln^ 
A  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  goes  to  the  support  of  a  graimiLas* 
school,  and  the  ranainder  to  the  district  schools.  The  interest 
only  is  appropriated.  The  grammar-school  haa  been  ooxnnaettced, 
and  is  free  tothe  youth  (tf  Southwick.  This  place  is  11  milet  fvom 
Springfield,  5  from  Westfieldj  6  from  E.  Granville,  22  (xoax  HaxU 
ford,  Con.,  and  108  from  Boston.  Population,  1,291.  In  1837,  (he 
value  of  powder  manufactured  in  this  place  was  $32,725 ;  hands 
employed,  13;  capital  invested  $17,300;  value  of  ci^rs  maatt£sM> 
tured,  $6,350  f  hands  employed,  10;  capital  invested,  $1,000;  vakM 
of  whips  manufactured,  $5,400;  value  of  whip-lashes,  $3,850;  males 
employed,  5 ;  females,  16 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000.  The  New  Ha- 
ven and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this  town,  and  com- 
municates with  several  largfe  ponds  in  the  south-eastern  section. 
.  It  will  be  perceived,  in  all  correct  maps  of  Connecticut,  that  a 
tract  of  land,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  breaddi,  on  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  this  town,  projects  into  what  would  seem  ou^ht 
to  belong  to  Connecticut.  This  tract  has  been  left  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts  since  the  year  1800.  It  appears  that  tfie 
bounds  of  Springfield  and  Windsor  were  not  defined  With  mfnch 
accuracy  in  this  section ;  the  bounds  at  the  north-west  point  of  thtt 
projection,  however,  appear  to  have  been  clearly  defined.  The 
western  bounds  of  Sprmgfield,  in  which  part  of  Suffield  was  m- 
cluded,  were  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  extend  to  this  point.  A 
Mr.  Moore,  living  on  the  tract  in  qiiestion,  was  knowing  to  dtt 
facts  in  the  case.  Having  received  a  warning  to  a  militia  training, 
he  refused  to  appear,  denying  that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  general  assemUy 
of  Connecticut,  who,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
were  obliged  to  leave  this  tract  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  The  sDuth  line  of  Massachasetts,  according  to  charter,  ruas  west  from  a  point  three 
miles  south  of  the  most  southerly  branch  of  Charles  river,  and  every  part  of  it  ^ 
and  the  north  line  of  Connecticut  is  the  south  hne  of  Massachusetts.  I9"nen  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon  settled  Springfield,  and  the  first  plantations  were  made  in  Coanecticiit,  is  l^fl^ 
it  was  not  known  whether  the  territory  would  fall  within  the  limits  of  Massai;hnaetts 
or  not.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  at  first  considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdlotioQ 
of  the  Connecticut  plantations.  In  1642,  Mas55achusetts  employed  two  surveyon^ 
Woodward  and  Saffery,  to  run  the  line  between  the  colonies.  These  pretendsd  toas> 
certain  the  south  line  on  Charles  river,  and  then,  jailing  round  and  goin^  up  the  Goi- 
necticttty  they  attempted  to  fix  the  line  there,  in  the  same  latitude.  But  either  through 
inattention  or  the  use  of  bad  instruments,  they  determined  the  line  to  fall  in  Windsor, 
many  miles  south  of  the  true  line.  Connecticut  ^^as  dissatisfied  with  the  deteiminatiea 
of  Woodward  and  Safiery,  and  made  repeated  proposaLs  to  Massachusetts  for  a  routoyfil 
adjustment  of  the  controversy,  which  were  inenectual.  In  1694,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  Connecticut  run.  the  line,  and  foxmd  the  former  survey  very  erroneous,  in  this 
situation,  the  inhabitants  of  Sufileld  and  Enfield,  who  settled  under  the  dakns  and 
jwrisdicticm  of  Massachusetu,  continued  to  encroach  upon  Windflof  and  Simslmryi 
which  ezdted  warm  animosities.    In  the  year  1700,  funher  attempts  were  made  to 
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procure  an  amicable  settkinent  of  the  dtspote ;  the  Kae  was  ma  by  oooimunaiiets  U 
both  colonies,  in  1702,  and  fonnd  to  &1\  far  north  of  the  former  line ;  but  Massachnsetta 
disagreed  to  their  report.  In  1708,  Ckxinecticnt  appointed  conmdsstcners  with  fnH 
powers  to  run  the  line,  and  establish  the  boondary ;  and  leaolred,  that  vnleas  Massa^ 
chnsetts  wonld  nmte  to  complete  the  business,  they  would  apply  to  the  crown.  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  agree  at  once  to  the  proposal  of  Connecticut ;  but  in  1713,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  part  of  both  colonies,  who  came  to  an  agreement  oo  the 
13ih  of  July.  On  rnnnin^  the  line  it  was  found  to  fall  north  ef  Enfield,  Suffidd,  and 
Woodstock,  which  of  course  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  As  an  eqoi- 
valent  for  the  land  which  had  been  taken  from  Connecticut  by  encroachments,  Massa- 
chusetts granted  a  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  that  colony,  which,  in  1716,  was 
sold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  sum  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  Yale  college.  This  agreement,  however,  was  not  considered  as  oonclusiYe 
and  satisfactory :  nor  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  drfinitely  settled  till 
May,  1804."* 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  grave* 

yard  in  this  place  : 

In  memorjr  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Forward.  His  talents  &  learning  were  great.  Formed 
to  benefit  6c  instruct  mankind,  he  was  a  pulpit  orator,  A  pious  £  benevolent  divine,  a 
wise  and  prudent  councillor  &  skilful  Ouide,  Sc  believing  6c  teaching  the  Betioon  of 
Jesus,  died  in  faith  6c  hope,  Janr-  y«  l^^^  1786,  in  y«  38  year  of  his  age  and  IS^of  his 
ministry. 

Flere  et  meminifie  relictum  est 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eetnrah,  wife  of  y*  Bev^  Abel  Fonraid,  who  died  Jan*  10**  la 
her  fS*  year^  a  sincere  christian. 

How  lov'd,  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thes  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  Dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art !  Ac  all  the  oroud  shall  be. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  Eyv, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  ic  love. 

Sunt  Lacrymae  rerum  et  mentum  mortalia  targuot. 

Keturah  Sophhi,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abel  6c  Mrs.  Ketnrah  Forward,  died  Apr.  18*^ 
1775,  aged  3  months. 

O'welcome  tears,  a  tribute  due,  to  mother  6c  daughter  too, 
Whose  ashes  lie  mingled  as  one,  beneath  the  Iraiits  of  this  stOM. 

PuJsanta  aperietur.    Life  how  short,  Eternity  how  long ! 


In  memory  of  Isaac  Cent,  Esq.,  an  eminent  pbysietan,  who  died  29*  'April,  1813, 
aged  58. 

Beflection  kmg  shall  hover  o'er  his  Urn, 
And  faithful  friendship  boast  the  power  to  mourn  ; 
Peace  to  his  shade !  while  truth  shall  paint  the  rest, 
Lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

William  Ptnchon,  Esq.  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  thii 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  colony  charter,  and  was 
appointed  a  magistrate  and  assistant  in  1629,.  in  Elngiaod,  when  the 
governor  and  officera  were  appointed*    He  came  from  England 

»-  -  -  .■■■■■■■■ 
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with  Governor  Winthrop,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Roxbury  in 
1630.  In  May,  1635,  Mr,  Pynchoa  and  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury 
had  the  leave  of  the  general  court  to  remove  to  any  place  they 
should  think  proper,  provided  that  they  continued  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  would  not  prejudice  any  other  plan- 
tation. The  fertility  of  the  land  upon  Connecticut  river  having 
become  known,  Mr.  Pynchon,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  and  proba- 
bly some  others,  came  to  this  place  in  1635,  called  AgavHim,  and 
began  to  build  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  Aga- 
wam,  in  the  meadow,  called  from  that  fact  House-meadow.  The 
Indians  who  were  friendly  informed  them  that  the  house  would  be 
exposed  to  the  flood;  they  accordingly  abandoned  it,  and  built 
another  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  probably  on  the  lot 
afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  still  possessed  by  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Roxbury  in  the 
fell.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  (1636,)  Mr.  Pynchon,  with  a 
number  of  other  persons  with  their  families,  removed  from  Roxbury 
and  came  to  this  place.  The  settlers  made  an  agreement,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  preserved  in  the  town  records,  consisting  of  fifteen 
articles.  The  first  provides  for  the  settlement  of  a  minister ;  the 
second  limits  the  niunber  of  families  to  forty,  and  not  to  exceed 
fifty.  The  other  articles  provide  for  the  rule  and  mode  of  division, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  settlement  The  agreement  was 
subscribed  by  only  eight  persons,  though  it  appears  that  twelve  were 
concerned.  Those  who  subscribed  were  William  Pynchon,  Mat- 
thew Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  William  Blake,  Edmimd 
Wood,  Thomas  Ufford,  and  John  Cabell.  Jehu  Burr  and  Thomas 
UfTord  made  their  marks.  The  other  four  who  were  united  with 
them  were  Thomas  Woodford,  John  Reader,  Samuel  Butterfield, 
and  James  Wood. 

In  making  the  settlement,  the  most  general  course  was  to  "  allow 
each  settler  a  house-lot  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Main  street, 
8  rods  wide  from  the  street  to  the  river ;  a  like  width  in  the  mea- 
dow, in  front  of  his  house,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  a  wood-lot 
of  the  same  breadth,  extending  at  first  eighty,  and  afterwards  to 
an  hundred  rods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  when  practi- 
cable, an  allotment  in  the  interval  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  of* 
the  same  width,  as  near  as  might  be  directly  against  his  lot."  The 
first  settlers  here,  as  well  as  those  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weth- 
ersfield- in  Connecticut,  came  on  under  the  license  and  the  pro- 
fessed authority  and  protection  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  towns  on  the  Bay  as  to  be  obliged, 
principally,  to  rely  on  themselves.  Agawam  was,  at  first,  united 
with  the  other  towns  below  on  the  river.  It  appears  by  the  Con- 
necticut records  that  at  a  court  holden  at  Hartford,  Nov.  1636,  Mr. 
Pynchon  was  present  with  the  o^er  magistrates.  It  appears  that 
in  1637  Agawam  was  assessed  with  the  towns  in  Connecticut, 
to  fiimish  its  quota  of  troops,  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  (^ 
the  Pequot  war.  This  place,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
united  with  Connecticut.    On  February  14,  1638,  the  inhabitants, 
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belieTmg  themsdves  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
came  into  u  voluntary  agreement,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pjmchon  a 
magistrate  with  extensive  powers,  and  directed  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding,  till  they  should  receive  orders  frc»n  Massachusetts. 

In  1640,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  its  name  was  changed  from  Aga* 
warn  to  Springfield.  Hubbard,  in  his  General  History,  states  that 
the  name  was  g^ven  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  had  his 
mansion  in  a  town  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  beforis 
be  came  to  this  coimtry.  "  Whatever  be  the  origin,  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  place  so  abundantly  water^ 
with  rivers,  brooks^  streams,  and  springs  can  be  found.''  Much 
uncertainty  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  in* 
corporation  of  the  town.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  howeV^er, 
that  it  was  in  1641.  The  limits  of  the  town,  by  various  purchases 
from  the  natives  and  grants  from  the  legislature,  became  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  a  tpact  nearly  twenty-five  miles  square. .  This 
territory  included  the  towns  of  Westfield,  SufBeld,  and  a  great  part 
of  Southwick,  and  the  whole  of  West  Springfield,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  towns  of  Spflngfield,  Enfield,  Somers,  Wil- 
braham,  Ludlow,  and  Longmeadow,  on  the  east  side.  Extensive 
as  this  territory  was,  the  most  of  it  was  obtained  by  fair  purchase 
from  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inIuiJ[>itants  of  Springfiirid  from 
1636  to  1664 


WUIiAm  P^Bcbon, 
Heory  Smith, 
William  Blake, 
Edmund  Wood, 
Thomas  U0bxt(,    • 
John'  Cabe], 
Matthew  Mitchell, 
Samuel  Butterfield, 
James  Wood, 
John  Reader, 
Thomas  Woodford, 
John  Seale, 
Richard  Everitt, 
Thomas  Horton, 
Rev.  George  Mozonj 
Thomas  Mirrick, 
John  Leonard, 
Robert  Ashley, 
John  Woodcock, 
John  AUin, 
John  Burt| 
Henry  Gregory, 
Samuel  Hubbard, 
Elizur  Hohroke, 
William  Warriner, 
Henry  Burt, 


RoiHand  Stebbins, 
Thomas  Stebbins, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Richard  Sikes, 
John  Deeble, 
Samuel  Ohapin,. 
Morgan  Johns, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
James  Bridgman, 
Alexander  Edwards, 
Jolin  Dol»e, 
Soger  Pritchard, 
Francis  Ball, 
John  Harmon, 
William  Vaughan, 
William  Jess, 
Miles  Morgan, 
Abraham  Mundon, 
Francis  Pepper, 
John  Burrhall, 
Benjamin  Cooley, 
John  Matthews, 
George  Colton, 
Joseph  Parsons, 
John  Clarke, 
James  Osborne, 


Thomas  Rieve, 
Wid.  Margaret  Bliss, 
Nathaniel  BKss, 
Thomas  Tomson, 
Richard  Bxell, 
William  Branch, 
Griffith  Jones, 
Reice  Bedortha, 
Hugh  Parsons, 
Jofaja  Lombard^ 
John  Scarlet, 
George  Langtooi 
Lawrence  Bliss, 
Samuel  Bliss, 
John  BUss, 
Anthony  Dorchester, 
John  Lamb, 
Samuel  Marshfleld, 
John  Pumbleton, 
Jonathan  Taylor, 
Rowland  Thomas, 
Thomas  Miller, 
Benjamin  Parsons, 
Obadiah  Miller, 
Abel  Wright, 
Hugh  Dudley, 


William  Brooks, 
Simon  Beamoa, 
Samuel  Terry, 
John  Lamb, 
Benjamin  Mun, 
John  Stewarty 
Thomas  Bancroft, 
Thomas  Noble, 
Richard  Maund, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Simon  Sacket, 
Richard  Fellowes, 
Rev.  Peletiah  Glover, 
Tahan  Grant, 
Nathaniel  Ely, 
Samuel  Ely, 
John  Keep, 
Edward  Foster, 
Thomas  Sewall, 
Thomas  Day, 
John  Rikjy, 
John  Henryson, 
William  Hunter, 
John  Scott. 


The  town  increaced  rapidly  and  extended  m  every  direction,  till 
an  event  took  place,  which  at  the  first  seemed  calculated  to  check 
it  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  1650,  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  general 
court  for  having  puWished  a  work  entitled  "  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  Man's  Redemption,"  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinions  respect- 
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ing  the  nature  of  the  aton^ent.  He  was  left  out  of  the  magis*, .. 
tracy,  and  cited  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  laid  under  heavy 
bonds.  The  next  year  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  court,  retracted  his  sentiments.  The  censure  of  him  was 
suspended,  but  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  that  he  went  to  England, 
and  Mr.  Moxon  with  him.  Whether  he  approved  of  Mr.  Pjrn- 
chon's  book  is  not  known.  Mr.  Pynchon  did  not  take  his  family, 
but  Mr.  Moxon  did.  Neither  of  them  ever  returned.  Mr,  Pynchon 
was  a  man  of  distinction,  of  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  and  of 
respectable  talents ;  and  appears  to  have  had  the  confidence  of 
the  town,  while  he  remained.  His  son-in-law  Henicy  Smith,  one 
of  the  principal  men  in  Springfield,  also  removed  wifh  his  famUy 
to  England.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Pynchon  was  made  up  in  his  son 
John  Pynchon,  who  remained  here.  "He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
talents,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  situation."  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  leading  n|^  in  the  town. 


Pfnchm  JStmset  Springfield,  erected  about  1660. 

For  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  peace  with  the  Indians.  Occasionally  complaints 
were  made  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Indians.  They  were,  when 
complaints  were  substantiated,  obliged  to  do  right  by  their  neigh- 
bors. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  whenever  any  of  the 
Indians  were  wronged  by  the  whites,  they  had  speedy  justice  done 
them.  But  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  in  June,  1675,  there  was 
a  general  alarm.  What  fortified  places  there  were  in  the  town, 
does  not  certainly  appear.  The  old  brick  house,  built  by  John 
Pynchon,  Esq.,  before  the  year  1660,  was  used  as  a  fort.  The 
above  engraving  is  copied  from  a  drawing  of  tlii«  house  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1784.     It  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  one  or  two  more  forts 
south  of  the  meeting-house.  It  has  also  be^  said  that  the  south 
part  of  the  town  was  palisadoed.  The  Indians  who  were  this  side 
of  the  river  had  their  principal  settlement  on  Long  Hill,  where  they 
had  a  fort.    During  the  night  of  the  3d  or  4th  of  October,  three 
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hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  were  received  into  the  fort  and  there 
concealed  by  the  Springfield  Indians.  Toto^  a  Windsor  Indian,  was 
informed  of  a  plot  to  bum  the  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
This  he  conununicated  to  the  people  of  Windsor,  who,  without 
delay,  sent  an  express  to  Springfield  to  give  the  alarm.  Tliis  at 
first  occasioned  great  consternation ;  and  the  people  betook  them* 
selves  to  the  forts,  and  took  such  measures  for  security  as  they 
could  upon  the  emergency.  The  Springfield  Indians,  however, 
appeared  as  usual,  professed  cordial  friencUhip,  and  in  a  ^eat  de- 
gree quieted  the  fears  and  alarms  of  the  English.  The  Rev.  Mr* 
Glover,  who  with  others  had  retired  to  the  fort,  and  had  removed 
his  hbrary  and  some  of  his  valuable  efiects  to  Mr.  Pynchon's,  up<HL 
finding  all  to  be  quiet,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  an  enemy, 
tnored  back  his  library  to  his  own  house.  The  Indians  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  concealed.  Some  of  the  English,  however,  were 
not  satisfied ;  and  in  the  morning  of  October  6th,  Lieutenant  Tho- 
mas Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller  went  out  as  scouts,  to  examine  and 
explore  the  fort  and  Indian  settlemeat.  While  advancing  towards 
it,  they  were  both  fired  upon  and  killed.  Mr.  Coojper,  being  very 
athletic  and  vigorous,  got  into  one  of  the  forts  before  he  expireo. 
An  assault  upon  the  town  immediately  followed.  Three  men  and 
one  woman  were  killed,  including  the  two  above  named.  About 
thirty  dwelling-houses  and  twentjr-five  bams  were  destroyed.  The 
mills  and  house  of  correction,  or  jail,  w^re  also  burnt ;  but  the  old 
meeting-house  was  preserved.  The  Indians  retreated  before  they 
had  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  At  the  time  of  the  attack 
Major  Pynchon  and  Capt.  Appleton  were  at  Hadley;  they  hurried 
on  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Springfield ;  but  the  In- 
dians had  withdrawn  with  their  plunder  before  they  arrived.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  Capt.  Appleton's  official  account  of  the 
attack,  &c.,  dated  Oct.  12, 1675.    He  was  at  Hadley  when  he  wrote. 

"  As  to  the  state  of  poor  desolate  Sprin^eld,  to  whose  relief  we  came  (thoogh  with  a 
march  that  had  pat  our  men  into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  was  more  than  they  could 
well  bear,)  too  late.  Their  condition  is  mdeed  most  afflicted,  there  being  about  33 
houses  and  25  bams  burnt,  and  about  fifteen  houses  left  unhumt.  The  'people  are  fuU 
of  fear,  and  staggering  in  their  thoughts  as  to  their  keeping  or  leaving  or  the  place, 
lliej  whose  houses  and  provisions  are  consumed  incline  to  leave  the  place,  as  think- 
ing they  can  better  labor  for  a  living  in  places  of  less  danger,  than  where  they  now 
are.  Hence  thev  seem  unwilling  to  stay,  except  they  might  freely  share  in  the  com 
and  provision  which  is  remaining  and  preserved  by  the  sword.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
conducive  to  the  public,  and  for  ought  I  see  to  die  private  interest,  that  the  place 
should  be  kept  \  there  being  com  and  provision  enough  and  to  spare,  for  the  8uste> 
nance  of  the  persons,  whose  number  is  considerable,  and  cannot  be  maintained  else- 
where without  more  than  almost  any  place  can  afford  to  their  relief.  The  worth  of 
the  place  is  also  considerable,  and  the  holding  of  it  will  give  encouragement  and  help 
to  others,  and  the  quitting  of  it  great  discouragement  and  hazard  of  oar  passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  being  so  great  distance  from  Hadley  to  any  other  town  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  I  hiare  in  regard  of  the  present  distress  of  the  poor  people  adven- 
tured to  leave  Capt.  Sill  there  to  be  oitlered  by  the  honored  major  till  turther  order. 

In  the  account  of  Springfield  houses,  we  only  presented  the  number  of  them 

on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  that  in  the  town  plat,  for  in  all,  on  the  west  side 
and  in  the  outskirts  on  the  east  side,  thel-e  are  about  sixty  houses  standing  and  much 
com  in  and  about  them,"  [In  another  letter,  dated  Oct.  17,  1675,  Capt.  Appleton 
says,]  "By  a  letter  received  from  Major  Pynchon,  I  am  informed  of  an  old  mdiaa 
squaw  taken  at  SpriBgMd,  who  tells  that  the  Indians  who  burnt  that  town  lodged 
ftbout  six  miles  <«  the  town.    Some  men  went  forth,  found  twenty-four  fires,  and  8om« 
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plmidor.  She  saith  there  came  of  the  enemy  270,  that  the  enemy  are  in  all  about  600. 
The  place  where  they  keep  is  at  Coassitt,  as  it  is  supposed,  about  56  miles  above 
Hadley." 

Springfieid  is  the  shire  town  for  Hampden  county,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns  in  New  England,  being  the 
center  of  a  large  inland  and  river  commerce,  and  is  also  the  site 
of  the  largest  armory  in  the  United  States.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  village  is  on  a  single  street,  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a 
court-house,  jail,  2  banks,  (the  Springfield  and  Chicopee  Banks,) 
several  printing-offices,  and  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  ctf 
which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  I  Baptist.  There 
are  many  elegant  private  residences  in  this  place,  particularly  on 
the  elevated  ground  which  rises  eastward  from  the  court-house. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  48  from  Worcester,  27* from 
Hartford,  Con.,  87  from  Boston,  and  363  from  Washington. 


Western  vienofihe  AtiMty  SuUdrngs,  SpringJUU* 

The  principal  U.  S.  Armory  buildings  are  situated  on  the  ele- 
vated table  land  eastward  of  the  main  village,  called  "  the  Hill." 
Prom  the  village,  on  the  main  street,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  flanked  on  tht  nolrth  and  south  by 
a  ravine*  Most  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  armory,  sucn 
as  the  arsenals  or  store-houses  for  the  preservation  jef  arms,  the 
workshops,  houses  of  the  superintendents,  &c.,  are  situated  On,  and 
around  an  area  of.  several  acres.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  those  on  the  riflfaj;  are  arsenals.  The 
assessors  of  Springfield,  in  1837,  made  the  foaowing  return-relative 
to  the  U.  S.  Armory,  viz. : — "  Public  lands  and  buildings,  valued 
at  $210,000 ;  machinery,  $50,000 ;  one  hundred*  and  seventy  tbou- 
8cmd  muskets  on  hand,  $2,040,000 ;  muskets  manufactured  during 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  1837,  fourteen  thousand,  $164,000;  ord- 
nance and  stock  on  hand,  $80,000 ;  two  huzidred  and  sixty  men 
emplojred." 
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"During  ike  revolutionary  war,  the  town  did  not  very  much  Increase.  It  fdtj 
in  common  with  the  country  in  general,  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. But  in  that  period,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  much  of  it8  subsequent  in^ 
crease  and  present  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  tbe  war,  this  was  a  recruitiag  post  and 
a  rendezvous  for  soldiers.  Being  centrally  situated,  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  far  inland  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  sudden  invasions  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
early  in  the  war  fijced  upon  as  a  suitable  place  for  making  and  repairing  the  various 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  depot  for  military  stores.  At  first,  the  whole  was  confined  to 
Main  street.  The  various  artificers  employed,  had  their  shops  where  they  could  find 
a  convenient  place,  and  resided  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  laboratory 
for  cartridges,  and  for  the  various  fire-works  manuiactured  on  such  <>ccasions,  was  in 
the  barn  then  owned  by  Ebenezer  Stebbins,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Dr.  Kings- 
bury, south  of  Festus  Stebbins'.  After  two  or  three  years,  the  public  works  were 
removed  on  to  the  hill,  where  they  now  are.  This  was  done  gradually,  in  the  years 
1778  and  1779,  as  accommodations  could  be  found.  At  first,  with  the  exception  of 
the  powder  magazine,  the  whole  of  the  public  buildings  were  placed  Upon  a  square  of 
ten  acres,  on  the  land  appropriated  by  the  town  for  a  training  field.  A  few  cannoa 
were  cast  here  during  that  war,  but  no  small-arms  were  manufactured  till  after 
the  pea,ce  of  1783.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  workmen  employed  were  discharged, 
and  the  arsenals,  magazine  and  shops,  were  Icit  in  the  charge  of  a  store-keeper. 

"  When  the  object  of  making  arms  was  under  consideration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  the  year  1794,  the  convenience  of  the  place,  and  the  arsenals,  magazines,  and 
shops  already  here,  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  establish  the  national  armory 
here.  This  was  done.  At  different  periods  since  that  time,  lands  have  been  par- 
chased,  and  erections  made,  for  the  public  accommodation.  This  establishment  has, 
wHbout  question,  been  one  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town," — Bliss^  Mist, 
Address,  lSt>8. 


South  entrance  of  CHvcopee  Vitlage,  Springfield. 


The  above  is  a  view  taken  at  the  south  entrance  of  Chicopea 
village,  upon  the  Springfield  road.  A  part  only  of  the  village  is 
seen.  The  forest  trees  which  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
stand  in  the  position  in  which  they  originally  grew ;  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  this  irregularity  is  far  more  pleasing  and 
attractive  than  any  artificial  arrangement.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  village  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
elevation  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  is  Mount  Tom,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Connecticut  river.  This  village  is  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  two  tibousand  inhabitants.    There  are  four  cotton  mills,  nrn- 
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ning  20,000  spindles.    There  is  also  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
feeture  of  machinery,  saws,  &c.     This  village  is  4^  miles  from 


Springfield,  and  87  from  Boston. 


North  view  of  Cabotville,  Springfield. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Cabotville, 
four  miles  from  Springfield,  The  drawing  from  which  the  abm'^e 
was  engraved,  was  taken  but  a  few  feet  from  tlie  road,  on  the  side 
of  the  elevated  heights  which  rise  in  some  places  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  road  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
village  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  is 
seen  passing  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  engraving.  This  flourish- 
ing village  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was  named  from  the  Hon. 
Greorge  Cabot.  It  is  estimated  that  at  thi?  time  there  are  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants  in  this  village.  There  are  two  churches,  1  Caa- 
^egational,  1  Universalist,  and  a  Baptist  church  now  (1838)  erect- 
ing. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  manufacturing  business 
done  in  this  town  are  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the 
state  in  1837.  "  Cotton  mills,  7;  cotton  spindles,  35,000;  cotton 
consumed,  3,495,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  11,062,000 
yards;  value  of  the  same,  $1,089,500;  males  employe^  330;  fe- 
males, 1,300;  capital  invested,  $1,400,(X)0."  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  manufactured,  their  value,  and  the  numbsr  of 
hands  employed. 


Articles.  Value.  Hands  employed. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  $16,000,  56 

Leather, 
Hats, 

Iron  Castings 
Oatlery, 
Chairs,  Ace., 
Ploughs, 
Tin-ware, 


10,200, 

7 

4,800, 

7 

200,000, 

225 

43,800, 

30 

40,000, 

60 

16,000, 

28 

1,300, 

2 

15,000, 

14 

Articles.  Value. 

Hard-ware,  $11,000, 

Cards,  40,00(7, 

Joiners*  Tools,  12,000, 
Paper-machinery,  12,000, 
ShmUe  dc  Bobbin,  ^fiK), 
Rifles,  MBpO, 

Stoves,  ifJBoO, 

Machinery,  60,000, 

Swords,  &c.,  50,000, 


Hands  employed. 
11 
19 
19 
10 

6 
18 

6 
80 
35 
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Bendes  the  alxt^e,  there  were  five  steamboats  built  in  five  yean 
preceding  1837,  valued  at  $18,000.  There  is  also  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon,  employing  25  hands,  lately 
cpmmenced,  which  it  is  estimated  will  manufacture  cannon  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  annually. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  this  town  was  2,767;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,914;  in  1830,  it  was  6,784;  in  1837,  it  was  9,234. 

In  Shays'  insurrection,  in  1786,  the  judicial  courts  being  ad- 
journed by  the  legislature  to  sit  at  Springfield  on  the  26th  of 
December,  Shays,  with  about  300  malcontents,  marched  into  this 
town  to  oppose  the  administration  o{  justice,  and  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  prevented  the  court  from  proceeding  to 
business.  In  January,  1787,  the  movements  of  the  insurgents  were 
such,  that  the  governor  and  council  determined  to  raise  a  force  of 
4,400  men  in  order  to  put  them  down.  Two  thousand  men  of  this 
force  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  vidinity  of  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  Maj.  Gen,  Linccdn.  of  Uingham^  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command. 

<<  Before  (he  troofkt  under  Gen.  Lincoln  marched  from  Roxbaryy  Gen.  Shepavd  had 
been  ordered  to  lake  possession  of  the  post  at  Springfield.  He  soon  collected  900  men, 
and  afterwards  200  more,  the  continental  arsenal  nimishing  them  vrith  a  su^ciant 
number  of  field-pieces,  and  such  equipments  as  were  wanted.  It  became  an  object 
with  the  insurgents  to  gain  this  post,  if  possible,  before  the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  annjr. 
Their  movements,  therefore,  were  towards  West  Springfield  on  the  one  side,  whert 
about  400  men  were  collected  under  the  eraunand  of  Luke  Day ;  and  towards  the 
Boston  road  on  the  other,  where  1100  more  were  headed  by  Shays  himself.  Besidet 
these,  a  party  of  about  400  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  Eli 
Parsons,  were  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfield.  Shays  proposed  to  attack 
the  post  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  uTote  to  Day  on  the  24th  to  co-operate  with  him. 
In  a  letter  which  was  intercepted  by  Gen.  Shepard,  Day  replied  that  he  could  not  as- 
sist him  on  the  25th,  but  would  the  day  after.  On  the  25th,  however,  Shays,  con- 
fident of  his  aid,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  approached  the  arsenal  where  the 
militia  were  posted,  with  his  troops  in  open  column.  Gen.  Shepard  sent  several  times 
to  know  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger ;  and  received 
for  answer,  in  substance,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks ;  and  they  immediately 
marched  onwards  to  within  250  yards  of  the  arsenal.  Another  message  was  sent,  in- 
forming  them  that  the  militia  were  posted  there  by  order  of  the  governor  and  of  con- 
gress, and  that  if  they  approached  any  nearer  they  would  be  fired  upon.  One  of  their 
leaders  replied,  *Tkat  is  all  we  want  ;>  and  they  immediately  advanced  one  hundred 
yards.  Gen.  Shepard  was  now  compelled  to  fire ;  but,  in  hope  of  intimidating  them, 
ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads,  which,  instead  of  retarding, 
quickened  their  approach  ;  and  the  artille'ry  was  at  last  pointed  at  the  center  of  their 
column,  wUch  produced  its  efi*ect.  A  cry  of  murder  waa  laised  in  the  rear  of  the  insnr> 
gents ;  their  whole  body  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
eflbrts  of  Shm  to  form  them,  the  troops  retreated  precipitately  about  ten  miles  to  Lud- 
low, leaving  three  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field  and  one  wounded.  Had  Gen.  Shep- 
ard been  disposed  to  pursue,  he  might  easily  have  cut  many  of  tibkem  ift  pieces.  But 
tiie  object  was  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  bring  them  to  consideration  and  amendment. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  retreat,  there  was  serious  apprehension  of  another  attack  from 
the  insurgents  ;  for  Day  was  now  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river  with  his  meny 
and  Parsons  at  Chicopee,  whither  the  party  of  Shays  repaired  (after  kwing  200  men 
by  desertion)  on  the  26th.  This  apprenension  was  allayed  the  next  day,  at  noon,  by 
the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army." 

After  the  coimty  of  Hampshire  was  formed,  in  1662,  a  part  of 
the  county  courts  were  held  in  Springfield ;  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  1793,  when  they  were  all  removed  to  Northamptonv. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  tiie* 
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place.  The  annory  was  established  here  the  nex<  year,  and  which 
imdonbtedly  contributed  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  from  beine 
apparent  Upon  the  organization  of  Hampden  county,  Springfield 
again  became  a  shire  town,  and  the  courts  were  reestablished 
here  in  1813. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave^yard  in  this  j^ace  : 

Hike  ltsth  thb  bodt  ofIVIari,  the  wife  of  Eluvb  Holtoke,  who  died  Octobee 
26, 1657. 

Shee  y^'  Ijres  here  was  while  she  stood 
A  vciT  glory  of  womanboed ; 
Even  here  was  sowne  most  pretious  dvst, 
Which  surely  shall  rise  with  the  jvsi. 


i  lyeth  the  hodf  of  loha  Glover,  son  of  M'-  Pelatiah  GHover,  who  died  y  14tk 
of  lanofury,  1664. 

My  body  sleepes,  my  sovle  hath  sviet  Test   . 
In  armes  of  God,  in  Christ,  who  makes  me  blest  *, 
The  tyme  drawes  on  apace  when  God  the  Sonne 
To  see  his  iaee  shall  both  vnite  in  one. 


Hera  lias  interred  the  body  i>f  Mr.  John  Mallefaild,  a  French  gentleman,  who,  pass- 
ing through  the  town  of  Springfield,  dying,  bequeathed  all  his  estate  to  the  poor  of  4his 
town.    He  died  Nov.  ^6,  1711.    Fsal.  41, 1.   Blessed  is  he  that  eonsidereth  the  poor. 

In  memory  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Breck,  A.  M.,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christin  this 
place,  who  died  on  the  93d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1784,  in  the  71st  year  of  bis  age,  6c  in 
the  49th  ef  his  ministry  .--This  monument  is  erected  by  his  afiectionate  and  gratefitl 
parishMmers,  in  addition  to  that  in  their  breasts,  to  perpetnate  the  remembrance  of  his 
singular  worth  6o  long  oonfiBued  labors  among  thm  m  the  service  of  their  souls. 
He  taught  us  how  to  live,  dc  Oh !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge !  taught  us  how  to  die. 
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Tms  town  vras  incorporated  in  1810 :  it  was  taken  from  Gran- 
ville and  Sandisfield,  and  what  was  lormerly  called  Southfield. 
The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in  1797, 
and  consisted  of  7t)  members.  The  Rev,  Roger  Harrison  was 
ordained  here  in  1798,  ^nd  resigned  in  1822.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Bennet  P.  Northrop  in  1827,  who  resigned  the  next  year. 
The  celebrated  missionary,  Gordon  Hail,  was  a  native  of  this 
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town 


This  township  is  on  elevated  land,  which  is  adapted  for  grazing. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced.  It  is 
watered  by  Parmington  river,  the  western  boundary  of  the  town, 
Which  is  here  a  beautiful  and  lively  stream.  In  1837  the  value  of 
shovels,  spad«s,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured  here  was  $3,500. 
Population,  570.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and  110 
from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  foraierly  called  South  Brimfield.  It  received  its 
name  from  James  Wales,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
town.  About  30.  years  since  the  population  was  divided  between 
the  Baptists,  Univefsalists,  and  Oongregationalists.  A  short  time 
previously,  the  three  denominaticxis  united  in  building  a  meeting- 
house,  each  to  occupy  it  aocording  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each.  Rev.  Mr.  Coddingtoa  was  the  first  Baptist  minister ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Evekth  was  the  next  pastor,  A  C(»igTegational  church  was  or* 
ffanized  here  in  1S19,  which  consisted  of  aboiU  12  persons ;  it  is  now 
(1838)  about  extinct.  The  Methodists  have  a  meeting-house  in 
the  central  pari  of  the  town. 

The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  consists  of  about  25  or  30 
dwelling-houses  and  two  churches.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  pond,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  1837  there  was  a  woollen  mill, 
with  2  sets  of  machinery ;  36,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured^ 
valued  at  $32,400.     The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 

i boots  6,2^,  shoes  9,053  pairs)  was  $27,743 ;  males  employed,  42  ; 
smales,  5.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  was  $1,500. 
Population,  738.  Distance,  about  20  miles  from  ^ringfiold,  and 
67  from  Boston. 
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The  Indian  name  of  Westfield  was  Warronoco,  (or  Kee,)  and 
was  incorporated  in  1669,  Edward^  Tyng  being  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  first  prpposed  to  call  it  Streamfield, 
because  situated  between  two  streams,  but  upon  further  consider 
ration  it  was  called  Westfield,  becauso  it  was  nearly  wert  from 
Boston,  Uie  metropolis  of  the  colopy,  and  also  the  most  westerly 
plantation  in  New  England.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
precise  year  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  this  town, 
though  probably  between  1658  and  1650.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
in  Springfield,  Dec^  1658,  a  tract  o(  land  in  Warrono-jo  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Cooper,  on  condition  be  commenced  iniprove«t 
ments  upon  said  land  in  twelve  mouths  and  continued  them  five 
years.  This  tract  was  situated  over  West  river,  probably  not  far 
from  the  county  bridge.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  1660  to 
Dea.  S.  Chapman,  of  land  adjoining  Cooper's.  In  1661,  a  grant 
was  made  to  Capt.  Pynchon,  Robert  Ashley,  and  George  Colton, 
of  a  tract  of  upland  meadow,  probably  lying  between  the  rivers* 
It  hence  appears  that  Warronoco  belonged  to  Springfield.  It  was 
included  in  the  original  grant  made  to  the  first  settlers  of  that  town 
by  the  king  of  Ekigland.  It  was  first  settled  by  families  firom 
Springfield.  The  following  is  among  the  early  records  of  that 
town:  "Feb.  7, 1664.  At  a  general  town  meeting,  Capt.  Pynchon, 
Ma^  Holyoke,  and  Messrs.  Ely,  Colton,  and  Cooley,  were  chosen 
a  standing  committee,  to  have  the  sole  power  to  order  matters  con- 
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ceming  Warronoco,  both  for  admittance  of  inhabitants  and  to 
grant  lands,  or  f<*  any  other  business  that  may  concern  that  place 
and  conduce  to  its  becoming  a  town  of  itself.' '  Some  to  whcHn  grants 
of  land  were  made,  forfeited  their  lands  by  a  non-complianee  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grantors.  Lands  were  confirmed  to  those  who 
continued  their  improvements  five  years.  According  to  the  re* 
cords,  the  following  persons  had  confirmed  titles :  George  and  Isaac 
Phelps,  Capt.  Cook,  Mr.  Cornish,  Thomas  Dewey,  J.  Noble,  David 
Ashley,  John  Holyoke,  John  Ponder,  and  JohnlngersoU.  These  men 
lived  near  the  confluence  of  Great  and  Little  rivers.  They  took 
up  their  residence  here  about  1666,  as  appears  from  the  following 
facts.  Meetings  were  first  held  here  in  1667  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
first  English  child  born  here  was  Benj.  Saxton,  who  died  in  1754, 
aged  88  years,  and  was  therefore  born  in  1666. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  trading-house  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  by  three  young  men,  some  years  pre- 
vious to  a  permanent  settlement.  They  spent  one  summer  here, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
were  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  Each  inhabitant  owned  a  separate 
tract  of  land,  but  seem  at  first  to  have  lived  to  a  certain  extent  in 
common.  They  had  a  fort  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  as  sup- 
posed, a  few  rods  west  of  Harrison's  tavern.  In  this  they  lodged 
every  night,  and  fled  to  it  by  day  in  case  of  alarm.  It  seems  from 
the  records  that  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in  circuit  about  the  fort 
was  strongly  enclosed.  Within  this  enclosure  they  had  all  their 
dwellings.  Houses  were  occupied  as  forts  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  until  after  the  French  war  in  1767.  Warronoco  was  at  first 
nine  miles  long  and  three  wide ;  additions  were  made  to  it  until  it 
included  what  is  now  Westfield,  Southwick,  and  Russell. 

Westfield  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  West  Springfield.  Little  river  comes  in  from  the 
west,  and  Westfield  river  from  the  north-west ;  they  unite  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  meeting-house.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  lake,  and  by  geologists 
acquainted  with  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  re- 
mote period  covered  with  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  abrupt 
bank,  firom  20  to  70  feet  in  height.  The  bank  in  some  places  is 
clayey,  in  others  gravelly,  and  in  others  rocky.  The  lake  must 
have  been  about  seven  miles  in  length,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  nearly  three  in  width  at  the  widest  place.  Westfield 
furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  productions  than  most 
towns,  on  account  of  having  such  varieties  of  soil :  sandy  plains, 
mountains,  meadows,  and  swamps.  There  are  about  60  varieties 
of  meadow  grass,  some  of  which  have  been  found  nowhere  besides 
in  North  America.  Alders,  poplars,  and  willows,  blossom  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Chesnut  fencing-stuff  is  brought  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  lumber  from  the  towns  west  and 
north.  The  elm,  buttonwood,  and  maple  grow  luxuriantly  in  this 
▼alley. 

Westfield  is  a  considerable  village  of  about  two  hundred  build- 
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Southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Wtstfield, 

ings,  including  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  engraving  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south.  The  building  appearing  on  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Westfield  Academy ;  the  two  next  buildings  north  are  the  old 
and  new  town-houses.  The  new  one,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
small  tower,  was  erected  the  present  year,  (1838).  The  Congre- 
gational church  and  the  Hampden  Bank,  with  four  pillars,  fronting 
the  south,  are  seen  beyond ;  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  church  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  A  small  enclosed  common,  oval  in  its  form, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  around  which  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated ;  it  is  newly  set  out  with  shade  trees,  and  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  A  range  of  stores,  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  mercantile  business  of  the  place  is  done,  is  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Congregational  church,  fronting  the  common, 
but  from  the  point  where  the  above  view  was  taken  they  could 
not  be  seen.  This  place  is  9  miles  from  Springfield,  17  from 
Northampton,  28  from  Hartford,  Con.,  60  from  New  Haven,  Con,, 
and  97  from  Boston.  The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal 
passes  through  the  village,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  buildings 
seen  in  the  engraving.  The  manufacture  of  whips  is  the  principal 
mechanical  business  of  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  thirteen 
whip  manufactories ;  value  of  whips  manufactured  was  $153,000; 
154  males  and  410  females  were  employMl  (n  this  business.  Forty 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufactiffe  of  cigars,  the  value  of 
which  was  $11,000.  There  were  three  powder-mills,  which  manu- 
factured 20,000  kegs  of  powder,  the  value  of  which  was  $50,000. 
Population,  3,039. 

fVestfidd  Academy  was  chartered  in  1796,  and  opened  for  the 
admission  of  students  in  Jan.  1800.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  preceptors.  Those  in  Italics  became  clergymen.  Peter  Starr, 
Henry  C.   Martendale,  (since  a  member  of  congress,)  Lymofi 
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Strong,  Alfred  Perry,  M.  D.,  Haratie  Waldo,  Saul  Clark,  Theodore 
North,  Sylvester  Selden,  Francis  L,  Rabbins,  Samuel  M,  Emerson, 
Alfred  Stearns,  Charles  Jenkifis,  Stephen  Taylor,  Flavel  S.  Gay- 
lord,  George  W.  Bendict,  now  professor  of  mathematics,  &c.  in 
Vermont  University,  Elnathan  Gfridley,  now  missionary  to  Pales- 
tine, Alvan  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Emerson  Davis,  and  Parsons  Cooke. 
AH  are  graduates  of  Williams  college  except  Elnathan  Gridley, 
who  graduated  at  Yale.  The  building  has  two  school-rooms  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  on  the  other  a  large  hall  and  lectnre-room. 
The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  general  principles 
of  those  sciences.  There  is  also  a  respectable  collection  of  mine- 
rals for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  to  those  who  wish.  About  3  000  have 
be<Kn  educated  at  this  academy  since  its  establishment. 

Meetiliffs  were  first  held  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  town  in  1667.  >Ir.  Holjroke,  aon 
of  Major  I.  Holyoke,  of  Springfield,  conducted  them.  After  him  a  Mr.  Flske  preached 
here  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  People  were-  called  together  on  the  Sabbath  by 
the  beat  of  the  drum.  A  man  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  paid  25  shillings 
per  year.  The  first  meeting-house  stood  near  Jedediah  Taylor,  Esqr.'s.  A  second 
nouse  was  built  in  1720,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1678  permission  was  granted 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony  to  organize  a  church  in  Warronoco.  Mt. 
Edward  Taylor  was  a  candidate  for  settlement.  A  council  was  convened  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  June,  1679,  the  church  organized,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor. 
One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  daughters  married  Mr.  Stiles,  and  was  the  mother  of  President 
8tiles,  of  Yale  college.  Mr.  T.  was  a  man  eminently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. Besides  performing  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  managing  his  domestic  concerns, 
he  left  in  manuscript  14  quarto  volumes,  closely  written,  of  about  400  pages  each. 
He  died  June  29,  1729,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry.  On  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  he  had  not  preached  for  four  or  five  years.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Bull,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  1726.  During  Mr.  Bull's  ministry  a  mission 
to  the  Housatoiiic  Indians  was  commenced.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  West  Springfield, 
labored  among  them,  but,  being  taken  sick,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Westfield,  and  Williams,  of 
Deerfield,  were  appointed  by  Gov.  Belcher,  in  1734,  to  superintend  the  mission.  They 
procured  the  Rev.  J.  Sargcant,  then  a  tutor  in  Yale  college.  There  \nis  at  that  time, 
1735,  only  one  house  between  here  and  Sheffield.  Mr.  Bull,  after  having  introduced 
Mr.  Sargeant  to  the  Indians,  remained  some  days,  and  baptized  the  first  Indian  con- 
vert. The  Rev.  John  Ballantine  succeeded  Mr.  bull,  and  was  ordained  in  June,  1741. 
He  died  Feb.  1776.  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,  a  native  of  Hamdcn,  New  Haven  Co.,  Con., 
succeeded  Mr.  Ballantine ;  was  ordained  in  1781.  He  died  in  1802.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished .scholar  and  leanied  divine.  He  never  preached  the  same  sermon  to  his 
people  twice,  always  kept  twenty  sermons  ahead,  and  completed  his  two  sermons  for 
the  Sabbath  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  always  rose  before  sunrise  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  philosophical  mind.  Most  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Knapp,  a  native  of 
Norfolk.  Con.    He  was  ordained  over  this  church  in  1803. 

The  Baptist  society  of  Westfield  was  organized  in  1784.  Rev.  Adam  Hamilton  was 
the  first  pastor  of  this  church.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  for  a  long  time 
highly  esteemed.  On  accouotMf  misconduct  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  was  rejected 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Bap4t  churches.  He  died  at  Chesterfield,  and  it  is  chari- 
tably hoped  he  was  a  true  penitent  for  some  years*  before  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct  the  church  became  nearly  extinct ;  but  they  revived  agato, 
and  a  new  church  was  organized  in  1806.  In  1807,  the  Rev.  Azariah  Hawkes  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  society,  and  continued  his  labors  about  two  and  a  half  years, 
then  removed  to  Euclid,  Ohio.  After  this,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Green  preached  for  some 
time  'j  in  1819  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  David  Wright  succeeded  Mr.  Green,  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  1819. 

The  following,  relating  principally  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  upon  this  town,  is  copied  from  "A  Historical  Sketch  of 
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Westfield,  by  Emerson  Davis,  A.  M. ;"  to  which  publication,  the 
author  is  indebted  almost  entirely  for  the  history  oi  this  town. 

No  special  hann  was  received  from  the  Indians  until  the  commencement  of  this  tear 
i&  1675.  I  have  compiled  an  account  of  the  injuries  received  during  this  war  from 
records  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  remarks  that  they  were  sorely  distressed, 
yet  sovereignly  preserved.  "Our  soil,"  he  says,  "was  moistened  by  the  blood  of 
three  Springfield  men,  young  Goodman  Dumbleton,  who  came  to  our  mill,  and  two 
sons  of  Groodman  Brooks,  who  came  here  to  look  for  iron  ore  on  land  bought  of  Mr.  J. 
Pyncheon,  who  accompanied  them,  but  they  fell  in  the  way  by  the  first  assault  of  thft 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cornish's  house  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  also  John 
Sackett's  house  and  bam  with  its  contents,  it  being  the  first  snowy  day  of  winter. 
They  also  lodged  a  ball  in  Mr.  Granger's  leg.  It  was  thought  the  enemy  received 
some  loss,  because  m  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Cornish's  house  die  bones  of  a  man  were  found. 
Also  in  the  winter  some  scattering  rascals,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  in  the  time  of  aflemoon 
worship,  fired  Mr.  Ambrose  Fowler's  house  and  barn,  and  in  the  week  after  Mr. 
Walter  Lee*s  bam.  On  the  last  snowy  day  we  had  in  the  winter  of  1675,  we,  discover- 
ing an  end  of  the  Indians,  did  send  out  a  scout  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  same, 
designing  only  three  or  four  to  go  with  orders  not  to  assault  them,  but,  to  our  woe  and 
smart,  tl^re  going  ten  or  twelve,  not  as  scouts,  but  as  assailants,  run  furiously  upon 
them,  and  received  from  the  enemy  a  furious  charge,  whereby  Mr.  Moses  Cook,  an 
inhabitant,  and  a  soldier  not  an  inhabitant,  were  killed." 

In  the  fall  after,  nine  men  from  Westfield  were  at  Deerfield,  at  th<s  time  of  aft 
attack  upon  that  place,  three  of  whom  were  killed.  The  few  families  residing  here 
during  the  war  were  so  impoverished  and  distressed  that  some  left,  and  all  more  than 
once  were  upon  the  point  of  relinquishing  their  lands  and  uniting  with  other  plantar 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  Thus  their  lives  were  in  constant  jeopardy ;  ther 
were  few  in  the  midst  of  savages,  destitute  of  the  luxuries  and  most  of  the  comforts  ox 
life,  contented  with  such  food  as  their  own  valley  produced.  Previous  to  1675,  a  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  were  erected  on  a  brook  emptying  into  the  great  river  just  below  the 
countv  bridge.  These  mills  were  erected  by  a  company  of  four  men,  Mr.  Whiting 
and  three  Dewys.  The  toll  was  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  Debts  were  paid  in 
grain  or  meat,  the  price  of  which  was  also  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  la 
1716  the  price  of  rye  was  three  shillings,  com  two  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  wheat 
and  peas  four  shillings  and  six-pence.  When  debts  were  paid  in  money  a  discount  of 
one  fouith  was  made  by  the  creditor  in  all  cases.  The  creditor  was  obliged  to  take 
what  was  offered  in  payment,  money  or  grain.  Besides  grain,  tar  and  turpentine  were 
also  an  article  of  traffic,  being  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  Persons  paid  into 
the  town  treasury  two  shillings  for  every  hundred  boxes  they  employed  in  collecting 
turpentine  from  the  white  pine. 

There  was  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  called  Grey  Lock,  that  produced  considerable 
commotion  among  the  people.  He  was  constantly  skulking  about,  waylaying  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  captives.  He  caught  a  young  lad  by  the  name  of  Loomis, 
who  went  out  of  the  fort  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  get  cherries.  He  was  soon 
released.  Mr.  Bently,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  worked  at  dit^.hing  all  of  one  sum- 
mer. He  uniformly  set  his  loaded  gun  one  rod  before  him,  and  vvhen  he  had  cut  his 
ditch  up  to  the  gun  would  move  it  forward  again,  but  the  next  year  he  was  taken. 
Grey  Lock  said  he  had  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  take  him  all  the  vear  previous, 
but  could  not ;  he  might  have  killed  him,  but  he  wanted  captives.  Mr.  Bently  was 
afterwards  released.  Mr.  Noble,  who  lived  near  where  Mr.  Ambrose  Bay  now  lives, 
was  much  exposed.  One  night  during  family  prayers  Grey  Lock  stepped  up  ana 
pulled  the  string  and  let  the  door  swing  open ;  some  of  the  family  shut  the  door,  and 
as  soon  as  aU  was  quiet  he  would  pull  the  string  again.  Mr.  Noble  was  persuaded  by 
bis  friends  to  move  into  town.  Grey  Lock  said  he  had  several  opportunities  of  killing 
most  of  his  children  at  a  shot,  but  did  not  want  scalps  so  much  as  captives. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  lived  in  Shepard  Lane,  returning  from  work  at  Pochasuck,  came  to 
the  fording  place  of  Great  river,  and  saw  three  Indians  in  the  river.  He  considered 
his  situation  perilous.  They  were  coming  towards  him.  He  clapped  his  hand3  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  they  are,  my  brave  boys !  rush  on,  we  have  them ! "  at  which  the 
Indians  took  the  alarm  and  escaped. 

Noah  Ashley,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  place,  returning  frcHn  work  at 
Pochasuck,  was  met  by  an  Indian  near  the  Bancroft  house.  Both  drew  up  their  guns, 
but  Ashley  fired  first  and  the  Indian  fled.  He  was  tracked  by  blood  through  the 
brush  to  a  place  near  by,  but  was  never  found.  The  plain  has  ever  since  been  called 
"  Tmiiitn  Plain." 
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A  dAVfVter  of  the  second  wife  of  a  Mr.  Sackett(1ier  naiBe  Ite  not  teiyw)ii«s  i 
captive  hy  the  Indians  and  earned  to  the  north-west  part  of  New  Yoik,  audad  aA 
Indiuii  and  remained  among  them  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  descendants  have  heea 
here  to  see  tiieir  mother's  friends  several  times  since  the  French  war.  gimhil  to 
that  they  used  some  exertions  to  make  others  of  the  Saekett  ftmily  captives,  hot  dU 


About  the  time  of  the  French  war  a  man-  was  Idlled  at  the  Farms  while  kxikiBg  kt 
bis  cow,  and  another  at  Soathan^ton.  He  was  in  a  barn  threshing,  with,  his  91m 
standing  near,  bat  as  he  turned  his  back  to  die  door  he  was  fiped  upon  hy  the  Indtas 
and  kiUed. 

A  signal  was  given  on  the  discovery  of  Indians  in  thrvicinity  hy  twiee  filing  a  gWL 
As  alarm  of  this  kind  was  once  given,  and  the  centml  viUage  wa:r  deserted  by  all  the 
nale  inhabitants ;  while  absent,  a  company  of  Indians  appeaBsd  on  the  hank  eomh  of 
tiie  town,  with  the  intention,  as  it  afterwatds  appeared,  to  Bsake  a.  Iioetifte  attack,  bat 
were  deterred,  on  seeing  the  number  of  the  houses  and  smoke  curtiBg  from  every  ehtnk- 
nev,  through  fear  of  finding  the  whites  of  superior  strength.  Thus  the  town  was  pro 
Yidentially  preserved,  when  four  or  five  might  have  hud  ft  in  ashes.  I  have  beam, 
informed  that  two  tribes  wandered  about  in  this  vicinity.  The  rivers  atbided  fish  ia 
great  variety  in  those  days,  sndi  as  bass,  salmon,  shad,  Ace,  and  the  forests  ahomdai 
with  bears,  deer,  &c.,  while  on  the  meadows  and  plains  maize  was  easily  cohivatad. 
A  field  en  Little  river,  now  called  SqUawfield,  was  probably  cultivated  by  them*  Thef* 
arrow-heads  and  other  Indian  utensils  were  fecmerty  found  in  ahvndanoe.  Then  ia 
axxiUection  of  their  utensils  in  the  acaden^,  together  with  an  Indiao's  head,  the  bottes 
of  the  skull  and  face  nearly  perfect,  said  to  havo  been  dug  up  in  the  vieiaity  of  T 
ton's  tavern.  Very  £ew  foots  relative  to  the  aborigiiios  have  been  recorded,  a»d  I 
ibfe  I  am  able  to  give  only  ar"  very  brief  account  of  them  at  tius  penod* 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield;  it  was  made  a 
parish  in  1696;  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  177S.  It 
IS  supposed  that  settlements  commenced  in  this  town  as  early  a^ 
1654  or  '55,  as  there  were  in  those  years  a  number  of  houae4ol8 
granted  on  Chicopee  plain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  These 
grants  were  made  to  the  following  persons : — Francis  Pepper, 
Anthony  Dorchester,  Samuel  Terry,  Hugh  Dudley,  John  Dum^ 
bleton,  Miles  Morgan,  John  Stewart,  Obadiah  Miller,  and  Simon 
Sacket.  Thomas  Cooper  and  Abel  Leonard  settled  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the.  Agawam,  about  1660,  and  in  a  short  time  Thomas 
Merrick  was  there  also.  A  few  years  after  this,  house-'lots  wera 
granted  as  /ar  west  as  Paucatuck  Brook,  and  among  the  settlers 
are  found  the  names  of  Riley,  Foster,  Jones,  Pfetty,  Scot,  Bar^. 
Rogers,  Parsons,  Fowler,  Ely,  Bagg,  and  Day.  In  May,  ISKI^ 
the  inhabitants  on  this  side  of  Ae  river,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
families  and  upwards  of  200  soub,  presented  «a  petition  to  the 
general  court.  "  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  invlle  and  settle  n 
minister."  This  petition  was  granted ;  a  church  was  iimned  in 
1698,  and  in  1702  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected.  The  first 
or  "  old  burying-ground  "  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Foster.  The  oldest  monuments  to  be  found  in  it 
are  those  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dwit,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1711,  and  of 
Deacon  John  Barber,  who  died  June  27,  1712. 

In  1760,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  Weel 
Springfield  united  with  a  number  on  the  east  side  of  the  tiwr, 
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end  petitioned  the  general  court  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  a  distinct  pariiSi.  This  petiticHi  was  granted  the  next  year, 
and  they  were  incorporated  as  the  fifth  parish  in  Springfield,  and 
Rev.  John  M'Kinstry  was  set  apart  as  their  minister  and  a  meet- 
ing-house erected  die  same  year.  Afterwards  the  part  on  the 
west  side  became  the  third  pariish  in  West  Springfield,  being  thus 
incorporated  in  1786.  This  place  has  been  usually  called  Ireland, 
from  the  ckeumstance,  it  is  said,  that  several  Irish  families. were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Coi^gre- 
gational  church  in  this  parish  wais  formed  in  1799,  and  consisted 
wiginally  of  9  members.  The  Baptist  church  here  was  formed, 
and  Rev.  Tlk>mas  Rand  constituted  its  pastor,  in  1803. 

In  1757  the  soalhem  part  of  the  town  was  erected  into  a  dis« 
tinct  parish,  containing  about  75  families.  It  was  then  the  sixth 
parish  in  Springfield ;  in  1773  it  became  the  second  parish  in  West 
Springfield.  In  Nov.f  1762,  a  church  was  formed  here,  and  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Griswdd  was  constituted  its  pastor.  In  1727,  there 
were  five  persons  baptised  by  immersion  in  the  town,  by  Rev» 
EKsha  CaHeoder,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston.  In  1740,  they, 
with  ^veral  others  who  tiad  joined  them,  were  formed  into  a 
church,  and  Rev.  Edward  Upham  became  their  pastor.  The  prin- 
cipal field  of  Mr.  Upham's  kibors  was  in  the  second  parish.  In 
ISOO  this  parish  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  form- 
ing  what  are  usually  called  the  parishes  of  Agatoam  and  Feeding 
Bulb.  The  meetini-house,  which  had  been  built  by  the  second 
parish,  was  reraioved  in  1799  from  its  original  site  to  where  it  now 
stands,  in  Feeding  Hills.  A  meeting-house  in  Agawam,  which  the 
Baptists  axid  Congregationalists  occupied  alternately,  was  erected 
m  1803. 

West  Springfield  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river  the  whole  breadth  of  Jismpden  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
Westfield  river,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  particularly 
on  tfas  bank»  of  the  rivers.  Th^  are  high  hills  or  mountains  in 
Ate  north  part  of  the  town,  and  sandy  plains  at  the  south.  Great 
quantities  of  rye  are  annually  raised.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this 
town  1  cotton  mill,  2,700  cotton  spindles;  261,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured ;  valued  at  $33,270.  There  were  two 
woollen  mills ;  woollen  machinery  2  sets ;  26,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $16,600.  There  were  80  Saxony, 
1,881  merino,  1,413  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fieece, 
8  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,107.  .  There  are  7  churches^ 
4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  Population,  3,227. 
Distance,  10  miles  N.  of  Suffield,  and  93  w^ward  from  Bostof^..^^ 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  representation  of^^fie 
first  meeting-house  in  this  town,  which  was  erected  in  1702*  frh0 
dimensions  of  this  meeting-house,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained^ 
were  42  feet  square  on  the  ground,  and  92  feet  in  height.  The 
architect  was  John  AUys,  of  Hatfield.  Until  1743,  the  people 
assembled  for  public  worship  at  the  beating  of  the  drum.  Thia 
Gontinuid  to  be  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  till  Jjnie  20, 1802; 
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Andent  Church,  West  Sprimg/kid, 

when,  the  new  one  being  completed,  Dr.  Lathrop  preached  a  vale- 
dictory sermon,  from  Psalm  xlviii.  9.  The  old  house  remained  till 
18^,  when  by  a  vote  of  the  parish  it  was  taken  down.  A  large 
part  of  the  timber  was  then  quite  sound,  and  some  of  it  used  in 
building  the  town-house.     "  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 

5 the  first  minister]  lived,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  in  his  historical 
iscourse  delivered  at  West  Springfield  in  1824,  **  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Aaron  Day. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  cavern  connected  by  a  pas- 
sage with  the  cellar  of  the  house,  to  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  fied  for  protection  in  case  of  alarm  from 
the  Indians.  The  present  appearance  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  tradition." 

'<  The  following  account  of  a  singular  incident,  which  took  place/'  aay^s  Dr.  Dwight, 
(yqH,  i.  Travels,)  "in  the  first  settlement  of  this  township,  was  comrouaicated  to  roe  ia 
the  year  1798,  by  Captain  Noble,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Hoosac,  N.  Y.,  at  Noble*s 
Falls,  who  was  then  about  76  years  of  age.  It  was  transmitted  from  his  ancestor, 
one  c^  the  persons  concerned.  One  of  the  first  planters  of  Springfield  was  a  tailor,  and 
another  a  carpenter.  The  tailor  had  for  a  small  consideration  purchased  of  an  Indian 
chief  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  West  Springfield,  forming  a  square  of  three  miles 
on  a  side.  The  carpenter  had  constructed  a  clumsy  wheelbarrow,  for  which  the  tail|^ 
offered  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  convey  him  the  land.  After  some  dehbeHkb 
tion  he  exchanged  the  wheelbarrow  for  the  land.  This  tract  contained  the  best  settle!^ 
part  of  West  Springfield  j  many  an  acre  of  which  might  now  be  sold,  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation  only,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  dollars.  I  will  not  assert  that  there  is 
no  error  in  the  story  ;  yet  on  the  face  of  it  there  is  nothing  improbable.  When  the 
Tourth  part  of  a  township  of  the  common  size  was  sold  by  one  Englishman  to  another 
(b^^a  wheelbarrow,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  it  was  of  still  less  value  to  the 
aboni^es.  The  small  prices  paid  by  the  first  colonists  for  the  lands  in  this  country, 
are  np  evidence  that  the  bargains  were  fraudulent  or  inequitable.  To  the  Indian 
withott  an  English  purchaser,  the  land  was  oAen  worth  nothing ;  and  to  the  coloniU 
its  vanie  was  created  by  his  labor.'' 

The  first  minister  in  West  Springfield  was  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge.  He  was  constituted  pastor  at  the  formation  of  the  first 
church,  in  169B.    He  died  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  40  years.    His  sue- 
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cessor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1720 ;  he 
died  in  1765,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eminently  prudent  and  faithful  minister,  though  it 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  was  suspected  by 
some  of  being  heterodox.  A  Mr.  Jonathan  Worthington,  of  Spring- 
field, was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  making  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  was  fined  by  the  court,  in  1722.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop,  who  was  consecrated  to  the  minis- 
try here  in  1756,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1820,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  who  came  to  New 
Enghmd  with  several  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Barnstahle.  Samuel, 
the  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  and  settled  there : 
and  there  Joseph,  his  great-grandson,  was  bom,  in  1731.  In  his  i9th  year  he  entered 
Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1754.  In  1756  he  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
a  parish  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  now  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  where  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  upwards  of  60  years.  On  the  day  which  con- 
cluded the  60th  year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience, 
and  the  sermon  tras  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  last 
Sabbath  in  March,  18 18,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  sight,  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  requested  his  society 
to  provide  for  him  an  assistant  or  colleague ;  and  in  1819,  the  63d  anniversary  of  his 
own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Spragoe,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.  Dr.  Lathrop,  to  <<  an  intellect  of 
the  first  order,*'  united  the  kindly  afiections.  Benevolence  marked  his  whole  charac- 
ter. To  «dl  his  other  estimable  qualities,  he  added  a  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm  as  rare  as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equally 
remote  from  the  intemperate  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  which 
excludes  all  exercise  of  the  afiections.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  the 
duties  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.  As  a  Christian 
minister  he  was  verj  conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety 
was  added  the  acquired  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.  In  his 
pastoral  intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  flock, 
and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  "  He  was  cautious  without  being  timid,  &mi- 
liar  without  sacrificing  nis  dignity,  condescending  without  abandoning  wluU  he  believed 
to  be  principles  of  duty."  In  doubtful  and  perplexing  cases  of  ecclesiastical  concern, 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  wise,  judicious,  and  upright  counsellor ;'  and  peat  confidence 
was  reposed  in  his  judgment.  To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered 
to  others  he  steadfastly  adhered,  and  he  finished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel.  His  occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read  and  highly  approved, 
especially  the  "  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches;^'  and  his  other  works  have  met 
with  an  uncommonly  favorable  reception.  Four  volumes  of  sermons  were  nublished 
during  his  life,  and  a  fifth  volume,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  has  been  published  since 
his  decease." — Holmes*  Annals^  2d  edition,  published  in  1829 


WILBRAHAM. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Spring- 
field. In  May,  1731,  Nathaniel  Hitchcock  removed  from  Spring- 
field, and  built  a  house  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Merrick.  This  was  the  beginnings  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  family  lived  here 
one  year  alone.  In  1732,  Noah  Alvord,  with  his  family,  removed 
here ;  and  in  1733,  Daniel  Warner  and  four  others,  with  their  fami- 
lies, also  removed  here.  Prom  that  period,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  till  1741,  when  the  number  of  families  increased  to  twen-* 
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ty-foifr.  In  May  of  this  yeaar,  the  parish  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  fourth  parish  of  Springfield,  but  it  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  SpringfiM  Mountains  till  1763,  when  it  was  inoor- 
porated  as  a  town  by  its  present  name.  It  had  not^  however,  tibm 
privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general  court  tiU  th« 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  1780.  Rev.  Noah  Merrick, 
the  first  minister  in  this  place,  was  ordained  in  .1741.  The«r- 
daining  service  was  lo  bave  been  performed  imder  a  large  oftk 
tree,  but  as  the  morning  proved  rainy  the  people  assembled  in  a 
bam  belonging  to  Mrs.  Warriner,  and  there  attended  the  ordaining 
solemnities.  There  were  six  male  church  members,  viz.,  Nathaniel 
Warriner  and  David  Merrick,  (after wards- deacons,)  Moses  Burt^ 
Nathaniel  Hitchcock,    Stephen    Stebbins,  and  Samuel  Std>bin«i 
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Western  view  of  th4  WesUyan  AcMdemy  in  Willfrakam. 

It  appears  that  the  council  that  convened  to  organize  the  ehurcb, 
determined  that  no  less  than  seven  could  constitute  a  church,  and 
were  therefore  brought  to  a  stand  in  their  proceedings.  ^  At  length  • 
David  Warriner  stated  that  he  had  for  some  time  wished  to  make 
a  profession,  but  waited  only  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  the  number,  the  council  were  relieved  from  their 
difficulty.  The  first  meeting-house  in  Wilbraham  was  built  ia 
1748. «  1%  stood  30  rods  south  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Me^|^ 
rick,  the  first  minister.  In  1783,  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
parishes. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Academy^'  in 
Wilbraham,  taken  from  the  bOarding-house,  a  three-story  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Tliis  institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1824,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  has  ever 
been  in  high  repute  ;At  had  during  the  last  year  (1837)  upwards 
of  300  pupils,  of  whom  190  were  males  and  114  females.  Scho- 
lars are  received  from  tt)  years  old  and  upwards.  ''  The  course  of 
study  is  systematic  and  extensive,  and  includes  all  those  branches 
which  are  requisite  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  common  business 
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of  Kfe,  or  ifur  a  hirfier  course  of  collegiate  or  professional  duties. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  the  four  seasons."  The  academy  is  10  miles  west  of 
Springfield,  30  miles  north-easterly  from  Hartford,  and  83  wester- 
ly from  Boston.  There  are  in  the  town  4  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  2  Methodist.  Population,  1,802.  In  1837,  there  were  in 
this  town  457  Saxony,  1,054  merino,  and  781  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
and  the  value  of  wool  produced  was  $3,668  62 ;  capital  invested, 
$35,460.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $8,498  75  ; 
value  of  straw  bonnets  and  straw  braid  manufactured,  $2,000; 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  7,145,  valued  at  $1,000  30. 

The  following  is  from  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  (Worcester,)  Nov. 
20,  1805 : 

Mb.  Thomas,  Jxnt»  6ir, — I  have  wriHen  the  following  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Please  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  jrou  will  gratify 
tke  pablic,  and  discharge  a  duty  which  htunanity  imposes. 

Your  real  friend,  Z.  L.  L. 

Horrid  Murder  and  Robbery. 

Mr.  Marcus  LyorL  a  young  man  of  peculiar  respectability,  atx)ut  23  years  of  age. 
left'kis  friends  in  Woodstock,  Con.,  last  March,  and  went  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and 
IMraBod  tltarafugh  the  season.  As  he  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  place,  mounted  oo  ta 
cxcelieBt  horse,  he  was  attacked  by  two  merciless  ruffians  in  Wilbraham,  on  the  Spring- 
field turnpike  road^  between  the  gate  and  Sikes*  tavern,  on  the  9th  inst.  about  2  o'clock 
F.  M.,  and  there  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  awful  scene  are  almost  too  shocking  to  Jhumanity  to  relate.  It  is  supposed, 
from  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  was  first 
shot  with  a  pistol ;  but  the  assassins,  perceiving  the  wound  not  fatal,  (as  the  ball  was 
afterwards  found  on  the  outside  of  hue  ribs,)  fell  upon  him  like  bloodhounds,  and  with 
a  chib  and  breech  of  the  pistol  lacerated  and  mangled  his  head  in  a  most  savage  and 
barbarous  manner.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  over  the  cerebrum,  and  also  over  his 
left  eye,  was  indented  with  wounds,  evidently  made  with  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  and 
the  back  part,  against  the  cercbeUumy  was  f^\  mashed  to  a  pulp.  They  beat  him  till 
the  guard  of  the  pistol  flew  off  and  the  ramrod  was  knocked  out,  which  were  afterwards 
found  lying  on  the  fatal  spot.  Having  thus  far  gialified  iheir  infernal  disposition,  they 
robbed  him  of  his  pocket-book,  (how  much  money  it  contained  we  are  not  able  to 
inform,)  then  threw  him  over  the  wall,  drags^etl  him  a  few  rods  to  Chicopee  river, 
and  there  deposited  him,  and  placed  large  flat  stones  upon  his  head  to  prevent  his 
rising.  Without  delay  they  next  conveyed  the  horse  ihrou<fh  a  small  piece  of  wood  to 
a  sequestered  enclosure,  and  then  turned  him  loose,  with  saddle,  saddle-bags  and  bridle 
on,  and  then  wem  on.  Soon  after  the  horse  was  found  and  taken  up ;  the  neighbors 
conjectured  he  had  by  accident  gotten  away  from  some  place  where  his  rider  had 
hitched  him,  and  supposed  that  inquiry  would  soon  be  made  for  him,  it  being  Saturday 
in  the  afternoon.  They  waited  till  Sunday  moniing,  but,  alas!  no  rider  appeared! 
The  alarm  spread.  The  woods,  fields,  and  every  bye  comer  were  searched,  and  at  even- 
a  HIg  they  found  the  corpse  close  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  mittens  on 
*1)is  hands,  and  his  great  coat  wrapped  about  his  head,  with  a  large  stone  pressing  him 
to  the  bottom.  The  pistol  was  tound  on  the  brink,  broken  to  pieces.  The  young 
man's  hat,  new  and  unharmed,  was  discovered  under  a  small  bridge  near  the  spot. 
The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  house,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  that  pecu- 
liar attention  which  sympathy  alone  cao-dictate  and  patitude  reward.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  "Woodstock  on  Tuesday,  and  the  funeral  attended  on  Wednraday, 
when  the  Rev.  Ahid  Le^oyt  addressed  the  assembly  from  Mark  xiii.  33.  The  grief 
of  the  mourners,  the  numbers  convened,  and  the  tears  that  profusely  flowed,  presented 
a  scene  which  we  conclude  has  never  had  a  parallel  in  these  our  inland  towns. 

The  villains  who  perpetrated  the  awful  crime  are  supposed  to  be  two  foreigners  in 
sailors'  dress,  who  were  seen  that  day  by  a  number  of  people  making  their  way  toward 
Springfield.  One  particular  circumstance  tends  much  to  strengthen  the  suspicion.  A 
lad,  about  13  years  of  age,  being  sent  after  some  hogs  in  the  woods,  near  the  place 
of  the  murder,  happened  to  come  out  into  the  road,  within  two  or  thf^  rods  of  two 
men  in  sailors'  habit.    He  declared  under  oath  before  the  jury  of  inquest^  that  befor« 
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he  got  oat  of  sight  of  them,  he  saw  one  monnt  the  same  horse  which  was  aAerwarda 
found^  and  ride  him  np  the  hill  into  the  woods,  while  the  other  stood  with  a  new  cud- 
gel in  his  hand  leaning  upon  the  wall.  The  same  persons,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion, were  soon  after  observed  travelling  m  great  haste  towards  Springfield.  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  his  excellency  Governor  Strong  issued  a  prochimation  offering  a 
reward  oXfioe  hundred  dollars  for  the  detection  of  the  villains,  and  that  the  high  sheriff 
of  Hampshire  county  greatly  interested  himself  in  taking  measures  to  detect  them, 
which  we  learn  have  proved  effectual,  and  the  murderers  are  both  committed  to  gaol 
in  Northampton.    (See  Northamptm.) 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 

Hampshire  county  was  incorporated  in  1662,  and  embraced  at  that 
time  the  three  counties  of  the  state  which  are  centrally  intersected 
by  Connecticut  river.  Before  its  division  it  was  the  largest  county 
in  the  state,  and  Northampton,  being  in  the  central  part,  was  a 
shire  town.  The  county  was  divided  into  three  by  the  legislature 
of  1811  and  '12.  Franklin  county  was  formed  from  the  northern 
section,  Hampden  the  southern ;  Hampshire,  the  central  part,  re- 
tained the  original  name.  The  surface  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  gradually  rises,  and  its  western  border  lies  on 
the  summits  of  the  Green  Mountain  range.  The  Ijyme  and  Mount 
Tom  ranges  of  mountains  begin  in  this  county,  and  continue  to 
the  ocean,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Connecticut.  The  soil  is  of 
very  unequal  quality,  being  best  in  the  center,  and  growing  less  and 
less  fertile  towards  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  fine  interval  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, being  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  23  in  number. 

Amherst,  Granby,  Northampton,  Southampton, 

Belchertown,  Goshen,  Norwich,  Ware, 

Chesterfield,  Greenwich,  Pelham,  Westhampton, 

Cummington,  Hadley,  Plainfield,  Williamsburg, 

Easthampton,  Hatfield,  Prescott,  Worthington. 

Enfield,  Middlefield,  South  Hadley, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  26,447;  in  1830,  it 
was  30,210;  in  1837,  it  was  30,413. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  called  *^  Hadley 
East  or  Third  Precinct."  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1759. 
The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  David  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  Nov.  7th,  1739;  he  died  in  1781,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Rev.  David  Parsons,  D.  D.,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1/82.  "The  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  council 
which  ordained  Dr.  Parsons,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Breck, 
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of  Sfuriogfield,  Joeeph  Ashley ,  of  Sunderland,  John  Rubbaid,  oi 
Noithfield,  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  6[  Hadley,  Roger  NewtoOi 
D.  D.  of  Greenfield,  Simon  Backus,  of  Granby,  and  Josiah  Dana, 
of  Barre."  Dr.  Parsons  died  suddenly  at  Wethersfield,  CQa., 
where  his  remains  were  interred.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rof. 
Daniel  A.  dark,  who  was  settled  in  1820,  and  continued  heie  in 
the  ministry  till  Aug.,  1824.  Rev.  Royal  Washburn  next  suc- 
ceeded, and  continued  his  labors  here  five  and  a  half  years,  and 
died  in  1833.  Rev.  Micaiah  T.  Adam  succeeded  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  is  a  native  of  Elngland,  and  passed  a  number  of  years  a  mission- 
ary of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Benares,  intiindoostan. 
Rev.  Josiah  Bent  succeeded  Mr.  Adam,  in  1837. 


NcTth-Hfettem  mew  of  AmherU  College, 

The  Second  Parish  in  Amherst  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The 
church  was  organized  the  year  previous,  and  their  first  mhiister. 
Rev.  Ichabod  Draper,  was  ordamed  in  178.5.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  in  1810.     The  Soiftk  Parish  was  incor- 

g>rated  in  1824.  The  church  was  organized  in  1824,  and  Rev. 
orace  B.  Chapin,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  following 
J  ear.  The  North  Parish  was  incorporated  in  1S26,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
am  W.  Hunt  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  the  next  year. 
.  The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  Amherst  College  build- 
ings, which  are  four  in  number,  constructed  of  brick.  Three  are 
occupied  by  students ;  the  one  surmounted  with  a  tower  is  occupied 
as  a  chapel,  library,  and  fer  lecture-rooms.  These  buildings  stand 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  a  great  extent.  '*  This  institution  was  established  in  1821. 
Its  resources  were  comparatively  limited  at  first,  and  its  succesSy 
by  some,  considered  doubtful ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  highly  prospcroua 
state.  It  has  a  fund  of  $50,900,  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
individuals.  This  fund  is  imder  the  direction  of  five  trustees, 
chosen  by  the  subscribers ;  and  the  interest  is  annually  appropri- 
ated towards  the  support  of  the  college.     There  are  7  or  8  pro- 
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fessoTS,  including  the  president,  3  or  4  tutors,  besides  other  officers; 
and  from  150  to  200  students.  The  yearly  expenses  of  a  student 
are  from  90  to  118  dollars,  including  college  bills  and  board. 
There  are  three  vacations  per  annum ;  the  first  for  four  weeks 
from  commencement,  which  takes  place  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  August,  the  second  for  six  weeks  from  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day in  December,  the  third  for  three  weeks  from  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  May.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  7,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  courses  of  study, 
are  similar-  to  those  of  Yale  college,  Con.  The  numerous  diffi- 
culties whiflh  Amherst  college  encountered  in  its  infancy  are  fre^ 
in  the  recollection  of  many  persons,  as  well  as  the  violent  opposi- 
tion which  was  raised  against  the  application  of  the  trustees  for  a 
charter  from  the  general  court." — American  Magazine^  1835. 

The  venerable  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  the  author  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  was  for  a  time  a  resi- 
dentof  this  town,  and  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  board  of  the 
Amherst  academy.  He  inaugurated  ^e  first  president,  and  deli- 
vered an  address  on  the  occasion,  standing  on  the ,  north-west 
comer-stone  of  the  south  college.  Besides  Uie  college,  there  is 
in  the  pl^ce  an  academy,  and  a  seminary,  called  the  ^^  Matmt 
Pleasant  InstUnthon,^^  There  are  9  or  10  instructers,  and  it  has 
acquired  celebrity  throughout  the  state. 

The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  tfie  college  consists  of  about  76 
well-built  dwelling-houses,  a  bank,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Distance,  6J  miles  to  Northampton,  108  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, N.  H.,  46  from  Hartford,  and  82  miles  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
laticMi,  2,602.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2  woollen  mills, 
4  sets  of  wooHen  machinery ;  wool  consumed,  39,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  62,195  yards,  valued  at  $40,337;  males  employed, 
22;  females,  30;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Two  hat  manufacto- 
ries ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $3,600 ;  palm-leaf  hats  manu- 
factured, 60,000,  valued  at  $12,000 ;  value  of  carriages  manufac- 
tured, $100,000;  hands  employed,  100;  capital  invested,  $30,000; 
value  of  joiners'  planes  manufactured,  $8,000.  There  were  2  pa- 
per mills;  stock  manufactured,  42  tons;  value  of  paper,  $7,000. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev*-  Mr.  David  Parsons,  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Amherst, 
who  died  Jan.  1,  1781,  in  the  69  year  of  his  age,  and  41st  <rf  his  ministry.  A  maa 
of  God  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesns  Christ.  Rev.  14,  13.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Rev.  Royal  Washbttrn,  born  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Dec.  6,  1797,  graduated  at  Vermont 
TTniversitv,  1820,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1824,  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  first  chnrch  and  parish,  AmherA,  Jan.  4, 1825,  died  Jan.  1,  1833.  Honored  Ac  be- 
loved in  the  church}  Kaving  a  good  report  of  them  without ;  seeming  blameless  as  the 
steward  of  Grod ;  in  doctrine  showing  sincerity  and  sound  speech,  in  practice  a  pattern 
of  good  works )  yet  lowly  of  heart,  fc  ascribing  all  to  the  grace  of  God  through  Cbiial  | 
his  ministry  stot,  but  I>les8ed  with  ioyous  fruit  \  his  life  as  becometh  saints ;  his  death 
foil  of  peace.    Multum  diuque  desiderabimus.* 

*  Much  and  long  shaU  we  lament  for  him. 
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Hk  jacet  corpas  sepuHam  Beverendi  Zktbavije  Swttt  Moorb,  S.  T.  P.,  CoUtgii 
Amherstise  Proesidis.  tile  homo  ingenioque  scientia,  atque  pietate  sincera,  pneclarus : 
ttc  mentis  gravitate  quoqne  insigni  quum  se  demittens.  Animo  et  consilio  certns,  m 
lamen  mitissimiis  aemperque  faolitate  permagna,  modestus,  placabilis,  misericor(Ua  «t 
fractibas  bonis  plenns.  Non  d^jadicans,  non  simulator ;  discipulis  sals  veneratus  ouasi 
illis  pater  dilectasque.  Maximo  omnium  desiderio  mortem  obiit,  die  XXX  Jun.,  Anno 
Domini  MDGCCXXIII.  ^tatis  suse  LIII.  Hanoveriae  gradum  Artium  Baccalaurei 
admissQs,  anno  Domini  MDCCXCIII.  Ecclesise  Logecestriensis  Pastor  annoa  XIV| 
CoUegii  DartmutheBsts  Ungoamm  Prolessor  IV,  CoUegii  GuUelmi  Frsses  IL  Cura- 
tores  CoUegii  Amherstis  hoc  saxum  ponendum  curavere. 

[Here  ties  buried  the  body  of  the  Keverend  Zephaniab  Swill  Moore,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  College  at  Amherst.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminent  for  genius,  and  science,  asA 
sincere  piety,  as  well  as  greatness  of  mind  and  humility.  He  was  firm  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  yet  very  mild,  easy  to  be  entreated,  modest,  placable,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
works.  He  was  not  censorious,  and  no  dissembler.  By  his  pupils  he  was  loved  and 
venerated  as  a  father.  To  the  great  grief  of  all,  he  died  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  tha 
Tear  of  oar  Lord  1823,  and  in  the  53d  vear  of  his  age.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Mchelor  of  Arts  at  Hanover  in  1793 ;  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Leicester  14 
▼ears,  Professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  College  4  years,  President  of  WiUiams  Gol- 
kge  2  years.  The  trustees  of  the  college  at  Amherst  have  ordered  this  stonA  to  bt 
erected.] 

BELCHERTOWN.* 

Thb  towns  of  Belchertown,  Ware,  and  Pelham,  were  originally 
included  in  one  tract,  and  styled  the  Equivalent  Lands,  from  the 
following  circumstance.  The  towns  of  Woodstock,  Somexs,-  Eta- 
field,  and  Suffield,  in  Connecticut,  were  formerly  supposed'  to  be^ 
long  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  for  many  years 
under  her  jurisdiction;  and  though  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
they  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Massachusetts  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  between  the  two  governments,  that  an  equal 
extent  of  territory  should  be  given  to  Connecticut  as  an  eq^uiva^ 
lent.  This,  and  the  adjacent  t6wns  above  mentioned,  were  mcki- 
ded  in  that  territory,  and  were  thence  denominated  the  Equivalent 
Lands.  Connecticut  afterwards  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
township  to  six  individuals,  in  and  near  Boston,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Hon.  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  was  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony.  About  the  year  1740,  the 
towns  in  Connecticut  above  mentioned  threw  off  the  jurisdictioa 
of  Massachusetts,  and  have  since  been  incorporated  with  that 
state. 

The  grant  made  to  these  proprietors  was  first  laid  out  in  1727. 
Another  grant,  comprising  about  14,000  acres,,  adjoining  this,  on 
the  north,  was  subsequently  made  to  several  inhabitants  of  North* 
ampton,  of  whom  Pemberton,  Yance,  Saltonstall,  and  the  reverend 
and  venerable  Jonathan  Eklwards,.  were  the  principal  proprietors. 
This  tract  was  laid  out  into  lots  of  100  acres  each,  about  the  year 
1760,  and  the  whole  became  a  town  corporate  by  an  act  of  the  gene* 
ral  court  in  1761.  The  remaining  section  of  the  equivalent  lands 
was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton. 

•  The  author  i.s  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  principally  to  a  communication 
from  the  Hon.  Mark  Boolitde  of  this  town.  It  was  published  in  the  Hampshirt  Centind^ 
a  newspaper  printed  in  thb  town,  in  1827. 
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This  tract  of  country,  from  Shutesbury  to  Chicopcerirer,  it  ap- 
pears, was  formerly  distinguished  as  the  best  hunting-ground  in 
Ibis  yieinity  for  deer  and  other  wild  game.  The  hunters  were  ac« 
customed  to  encircle  a  large  tract  of  land  by  a  line  of  fires,  which, 
burning  in  every  direction,  gradually  encompassed  the  game  in  4 
circle  so  narrow,  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuem; 
and  in  process  of  time  our  native  forests  were  destroyed,  ffnd,  in  A 
great  measure,  consumed  by  the  himters'  fires.  But  these  Is^nds 
which  had  been  thus  burnt  were  soon  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  grass,  aifording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  lor  many 
years  sreat  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  were  annually  sent  out 
uom  Northampton  and  Hadley  to  graze  upon  these  hills  during 
fhe  summer  season.  The  practice  of  burning  over  these  lands  aha 
continued  $t  ccmsiderable  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place.  . 

This  town  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Cold  Spring.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  noted  cold  spring  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  path  that  was  forroerly  traveUed  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Brookfield  and  Boston.  After  leaving  Hadley,  there  was, 
for  many  years,  no  house  nearer  than-BreokfieLd";  and  (his  spring, 
lying  midway  between  the  two  towns,  afforded  a  convenient  ptaae 
lot  xefteshmentto  the  traveler  in  his  solitary  journey  through  tfie 
wilderness.  As  the  communicatioBs  between  the  towns  up(»i  the 
river  and  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  became  more  frequent^ 
&e  spring  became  a  celebrated  watering-place  for  traveliera,  aad 
finally  gave  name  to  the  township.  In  honor  of  Governor  Belcher* 
one  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  was,  however,  in  the  act  of  its  in- 
corporation, called  Bdeher^s  T\ncn  ;  which,  by  common  usage,  hw 
panned  into  the  nanfe  of  Belchertown.  The  town  is  now  aboul 
Iwdve  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles^ 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  34,000  acres  of  land.  The  first 
flettlement  of  the  town  was  made  about  1732,  by  two  or  three  £mi- 
liee.  The  first  permanent  inhabitant  was  Dea.  Aaron  Lyman, 
who  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  near  i\\e  celebrated  spring 
aix>ve  mentioned.  His  son,  the  late  Major  Lyman,  was  the  first 
male  child  bom  in  the  town.  The  next  settlement  that  was  made 
was  by  Col.  Timothy  D  wight,  who  established  himself  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  He  was  originally  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  valuable  portion  of  which 
r^ooains  to  this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  set- 
tlements were  gradually  increased  by  successive  emigrants  fron 
Northampton  and  Hatfield. 

The  following  view  was  taken  from  near  the  public  house,  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in  the  central  part 
<^  Belchertown.  It  shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  and 
in  the  distance,  at  the  north  end  of  the  common,  is  seen  **  the 
Belchertown  Classical  ^chooV^  It  was  incorporated  in  1836.  This 
institution  is  one  of  much  promise ;  it  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
has  at  present  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  three 
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chuTcfaes,  3  Congregational  and  1  Baptist,  a  nmnber  of  mercan- 
tile stores  and  mechanic  shops.  Distance,  15  miles  from  North- 
ampton, 18  from  Springfield,  28  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Ware  vil- 
lage, 9  from  Amherst  college,  38  from  Worcester,  and  77  from 
Boston.  Population,  2,696.  In  1837,  there  were  3,000  sheep  in 
this  town;  wool  produced,  9^000  lbs.,  valued  at  $5,400.  About 
600  one-horse  wagons  w^re  manufactured,  the  vahie  of  which 
was  estimated  at  $24,000. 

/  It  appears  probable,  from  some  imperfect  town  records,  that  the 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  was  ordained  here  in  1739. 
Mr.  Billings  left  no  church  records,  and  the  names  and  number  of 
the  fictt  members  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  appears,  however,  at 
this  period,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  town  consisted  only 
of  twenty  families, ,  Mr.  Billings  continued  pastor  about  twelve 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  difference  of  sentir 
ment  between  him  and  his  church  respecting  the  admission  of 
members.  He  was  afterwards  installed  over  the  church  at  Green- 
field, and  died  in  a  few  years.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Justus 
Forward,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  25, 1756.  The  population  had  then 
increased  to  55  or  60  families,  comprising  about  AX)  sJOuls,  and  the 
church  at  that  time  consisted  of  69  members.  The  fcrflowing  is  a 
list  of  the  male  members,  viz.  ; 


I>es.  Joka  Smith, 
Pea.  Asfoa  Ljnmn, 
Abser  Smith, 
I^niel  Smith, 
Joseph  Smith, 
Elijah  SaiA, 
Jonathan  Graves, 
Ebenezer  Bridgman, 
Joseph  Bridgman, 


Benjamin  Slebblns, 
Walter  Fairfield, 
Stephen  Fair^eld, 
Samuel  Hannum^ 
Moses  Hannnm, 
Aaton  HanniuOy 
Gideon  Hannam, 
Eliakim  Phelps, 
Joseph  Fhelps, 


Nathan  Paneona, 
Mosfis  Warner, 
Ebenezer  Warner, 
Nathaniel  Dwight, 
Hezekiah  Root, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Thomas  Chapin, 
Benjamin  Morgan, 
Nathaniel  Cowles, 


Israel  Cowles,   . 
Ebenezer  Steama, 
Thomas  Graves^ 
John  Graves, 
Benjamin  Billings, 
Joseph  BardweU. 


Mr.  Forward  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  fifty-eight 
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Arears,  and  died  March  8th,  1814,  m  the  84th  year  of  hia  am. 
Rev.  Experience  Porter,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  pastor  m 
1814 ;  he  resigned  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman  the  same  year :  Rev.  Jared  Reid,  the  next  pastor,  was 
installed  in  1833.  The  Brainerd  church  was  organized  in  1834. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard,  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village : 

Sacied  to  tk»  memory  of  Rer.  Jnstos  Forward,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Beichentown, 
who,  skilled  in  Evangelical  Doctrine,  exemplary  m  christian  duty,  prudent  in  couQcil, 
valiant  for  the  truth,  faithful  and  successfVii  in  labours,  after  a  long  and  asefnl  minia* 
try,  iif  which  with  reputation  to  himself,  and  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  flocl^  he 
saved  God,  and  his  generation,  feU  asleep  March  8,  A.  B.  1814.  in  the  84th  vearof 
his  age,  and  the  59th  of  his  ministry.    Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lprd. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  died  March  30th,  1784,  i&  the  72d  ye^r 
of  his  age.  He  was  one  cit  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  6c  was  esteemed  &  em- 
ployed in  public  business  in  towa  and  eounty  thro'  his  whole  Ufe. 


Come  honest  sexton  iHth  your  spade, 
And  let  my  grave  be  quickly  made ; 
On  Heaven's  decree  I  waiting  lie, 
And  all  my  wishes  are  to  die. 


Tho'  I  must  die  and  turn  to  dust, 
I  hope  to  rise  among  the  just. 
Jesus  my  body  will  refine, 
I  shall  with  him  in  glory  shine. 


CHESTERFIELD 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1762.  The  Congregational 
church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1764,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Mills  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  resigned  in  1774, 
and  died  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbourn  was  settled  in  1780,  and 
died  within  one  year ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  who 
was  settled  in  1785,  and  continued  pastor  about  ten  years.  Rev. 
Isaiah  Waters  was  settled  in  1796,  and  was  pastor  till  1831 ;  his 
iBuccessor  was  Rev.  Israel  G.  Rose. 

This  town  is  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Westfield  river. 
The  channel  of  this  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  ^'  It  is  worn  into  the  solid  rock  in  places 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  bridge 
nearly  sixty  rods,  appearing  as  if  cut  out  by  human  hands."  This 
town  is  situated  on  one  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains. Beryl  and  emeralds  have  been  found  in  the  town.  In  1837, 
there  was  in  the  town  one  woollen  mill ;  clotli  manufactured,  4,500 
yards,  valued  at  $5,600.  There  were  1,000  Saxony,  5,000  merino, 
and  1,100  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  2,500  lbs« ; 
merino,  15,000  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,300  lbs. ;  average  weight 
of  fleece,  two  and  three  fourths  pounds;  value  of  wool,  $12,480; 
capital  invested,  $106,500.  Population,  1,158.  Distance,  12  miles 
from  Northampton,  27  from  Pittsfield,  and  105  frcHn  Boston. 
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CUMMINGTON^ 

This  town  was  sold  by  the  general  court  to  Col.  John  Cum- 
mkigs,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
was  held  at  Concord,  in  December,  of  the  same  year,  and  the  first 
meeting  held  at  Cummington  was  in  J\me,  1771.  The  first  per- 
son who  resided  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  was  a 
Scotchman,  by  the  name  (rf  Mclntire,  who,  with  his  family, 
began  a  settlement  here  in  1770.  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  Bridgewater  and  Abington.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  in  1779. 

The  precise  time  when  the  church  was  gathered  here  was  not 
known,  though  previously  to  the  settlement  of  their  first  pastor. 
Rev.  James  Briggs,  which  was  in  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  college,  in  1755,  and  he  began  to  preach  in  Cummington  in 
1771.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  200  acres  of  good  land,  and 
£60  for  settlement,  to  be  estimated  by  rye,  at  3s.  4d.  per  bushel, 
beef,  2d.  a  lb.,  and  flax,  8d.  a  lb.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  very  useful 
and  respectable  minister.  He  died  in  1825 ;  and  the  same  year 
Rev.  Roswell  Hawkes  was  installed. 

Cummington  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  mountains. 
A  branch  of  the  Westfield  passes  through  the  town,  and  afibrds 
good  water  power  for  mills  and  manufactories.  There  are  two 
villages,  the  East  and  the  West.  The  east  village  contains 
two  churches,  1  Baptist  and  1  Congregational,  and  about  30 
dwelling-houses;  about  18  miles  from  Northampton.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town 2  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,168;  cot- 
ton consumed,  23,000  lbs. ;  124,000  yards  of  cotton  good^  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $8,060.  There  were  4  woollen  mills ; 
wool  consumed,  18,000  lbs.;  74,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manu- 
foctured,  valued  at  $31,000;  eleven  males  and  twenty  females 
vere  employed;  capital  invested,  $14,000.  Twenty  thousand 
scythe-snaiths  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000.  Palm-leaf 
hats  manufactured,  7,200,  valued  at  $1,500;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $45,445  93.  There  were  4,162  merino  sheep, 
which  produced  12,486  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $7,491  60. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  deer  were 
very  plenty,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  made  their  head- 

Suarters  on  Deer  hill,  in  this  town ;  but  that  they  were  extirpated 
y  the  hunters  of  those  times.  "  It  is  stated  that  a  large  one  was 
taken  by  some  hunters,  at  a  time  when  the  snow  in  the  woods 
would  not  bear  him  up,  and  one  «f  the  party,  taking  a  fancy  to 
ride  him,  he  was  tied  on  by  the  feet,  and  a  bridle  being  put  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  he  galloped  off  with  his  rider  in  mil  speed. 
On  coming,  however,  to  a  cleared  spot,  the  crust  was  so  hard  as  to 
bear  up  both  the  deer  and  his  rider ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  intracta- 
ble disposition  of  the  beast,  and  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of 
his  movenrtnts,  his  ride  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  dismoimted  without  any  serious  hurt.'^ 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  one  of  our  best  American  poets,  is  a 
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native  of  this  town.  He  is  the  sod  of  .Dr.  Peter  BiTant,  and  was 
bom  Nov.  3d,  1794.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Bry^anC  is  from 
Kettell's  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,  vol.  3d. 

At  ten  years,  lie  felt  an  inclination  for  poetry,  and  wrote  varieits  preces  in  Tens,  mMr 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Ham^htre  Oaaetto;  at  Noctbap^Mott.  .In  1%}^  im 
entefed  Williams  college,  wh^re  he  stviiied  «  jeaj  or  two^  and  obtaiz^  a  ^ismiitfp]  oBi 
his  own  applieation :  be  turned  bis  attention  to  the  law.  Af\er  completing  tlie  usual 
studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  In  1815.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1820,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  StMbs  Review  and  Liteiary  CraaeOie. 
In  18S8,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Svening  Paec. 

Mr.  Bryant  published,  in  1808,  at  Boston,,  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  title  of 
«  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times.''  Although  the  author  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  book  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  next  year,  bi' 
leei,  ^ipeared  the  vohune  contaimng  The  Ages,  Thanstopslsy  and  other  pieces.  He 
also  furnished  many  of  the  poetical  articles  in  the  United  States  Literair  Gazette. 

As  a  poet;  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent  among.us  for  originafity, 
and  finished,  chaste  execution.  He  does  not  offend  us  by  abruptness  and  ineqoalttf  • 
He  presenu  us  with  h^e  and  there  a  bold  inkaga,  but  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  is  ereft 
and  sustained.  He  sbowa  good  judgment,  and  a  careful  study  of  tha  Hiaterials  of  to 
verse.  He  does  not  aim  with  an  over-daring  attempt  at  those  lofty  and  bewildenac 
flights,  which  too  often  fill  the  poet'a  pages  with  dcmdy  and  contused  fepvesentatioil£ 
H&  delineations  are  dear  and  distinci,  and  without  any  indtca^ons  of  an  endeavor  to 
be  startling  and  brilMaot  by  strange  Bietaptors,  or  unTiceiised  holdaess  of  phmgaolBByi 
His  writings  are  marked  by  correct  sentiment  and  propriety  of  diction. 

Mr.  Br3rant  stands  high  m  the  general  estimation,  and  hiis  works  have  been  the  sob* 
Ject  of  frequent  notice.  The  pages  of  our  perio^cal  criticism  show  the  maimer  in 
which  he  is  a|iprectated  by  the  hi^iest  literary  andiQiitiea. 


EASTHAMPTON^ 

This  town  was  originally  mcluded  in  the  limits  of  Nort1ian^)t<Hil 
It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in  1785,  by  the  name  of  East 
Hampton,  and  in  1809  was  incorporated  into  a  town.  Hie  first 
minister,  Rev.  Payson  Wiliiston,  was  settled  here  in  1789,  and 
resigned  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Rev.  William 
Bement.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill ;  cloth 
manufactured,  15,000  yards,  valued  at  $14,000.  The  value  of 
lasting  buttons  manufactured  in  1837  was  $40,000;  males  em- 

?loyea,  2 ;  females,  125 ;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  Population, 
93.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Northampton,  and  90  from  Bostoa. 
On  the  borders  of  this  town  lies  Moimt  Tom,  the  highest  Iknd  in 
the  valley  of  Connecticut,  and  is  the  head  of  a  ridge  of  mountains^ 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Tom  range,  and  which  ex- 
tends  into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  west  bank  of  th«  river. 
The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom, 
at  a  place  called  Paskhomuck;  this  was  about  the  year  1700. 
The  following  account  of  the  attack  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
settlement  is  from  Williams'  Historical  Discourse  respecting 
Northampton.  "On  the  13th  of  May,  1704,  old  style,  the  Indiana 
•attacked  the  village  of  Paskhomuck.  The  inhabitaUits  had  been 
settled  there  only  two  or  threeyears,  the  town  having  granted 
tiiem  their  home  lots  in  1699.    llie'lndians  had  been  to  Merrimac 
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riyer,  but  met  with  no  success;  they  then  directed  their  course 
toward  Westfield ;  but  Westfield  river  was  so  high  that  they  could 
not  pass  it.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  been  at  Northampton,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  the  year  before,  and  informed  their  companions 
that  there  was  a  small  village  at  Paskhomuck,  where  they  might 
get  provisions,  for  they  were  almost  famished,  and  intended,  as  they 
ailerwards  declared,  to  resign  themselves  up,  if  they  could  obtain 
no  food  otherwise.  In  the  evening  before  the  13th  of  May,  the 
Indians  went  upon  Mount  Tom,  and  observed  the  situation  of  the 
place.  As  the  meadow  was  then  covered  with  water,  they  sup- 
poiBed  the  village  might  be  taken,  and  that  no  aid  could  come  sea- 
sonably from  the  town,  on  account  of  the  intervening  flood.  The 
village  consisted  only  of  five  families :  Samuel  Janes\  Benani 
Jimes\  John  Secu^ls^,  Deacon  Benjamin  Ja?ies\  and  Moses  Htitch* 
inson^s.  A  Uttle  before  day-light,  the  Indians  attacked  the  village. 
Benwii  Jone^  house,  which  stood  on  the  lot  where  Nathaniel 
Kentfield  afterwards  lived,  was  encompassed  with  pickets.  The 
Indians  procured  flax  and  other  combustibles,  and  set  them  on 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  the  house.  A  young  womao, 
IKuned  Patience  Webb,  was  waked,  and,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, was  shot  through  the  head.  The  people  surrendered,  and 
all  the  above  families  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  were  afterwards  rescued  by  the  people  from  the  town. 
These,  commanded  by  Capt.  Taylor,  went  round  by  Pomroy's 
meadow,  and  met  the  Indians  near  the  mountain,  when  a  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  Capt.  Taylor  was  killed.  Of  the  five  fami- 
lies before  m^itioned,  the  Indians  killed  the  following  persons: 
Samuel  JaneSy  and  his  wife  and  three  children ;  Benoni  Jones,  and 
two  children,  and  the  young  woman  before  named :  John  Searls, 
and  three  children  ;  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes,  and  tour  children ; 
and  Moses  Hutchinson,  and  one  child.  The  wife  of  Beiijamia 
Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Pomroy's  mountain,  and  was  there 
knocked  in  the  head  and  scalped.  Our  people  found  her  in  that 
situation,  and,  perceiving  that  she  was  still  alive,  brought  her 
home,  and  she  recovered,  and  lived  till  she  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old.  The  wife  of  Moses  Hutchinson  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  soon  made  her  escape.  John  Scarls'  wife  was  also  taken, 
and  severely  wounded,  but  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  In- 
dians. Benoni  Jones'  wife,  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Searls, 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Canada.  Ten  Indians  went  to  the  lower 
farms,  where  there  was  then  but  one  house,  in  which  Captain 
Wright  lived,  at  the  place  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Elias  Lyman. 
Captain  Wright  refused  to  surrender,  and  shot  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  broke  his  arm.  They  then  attempted  to  bum  the  house,  by 
shooting  spiked  arrows,  dipped  in  brimstone,  upon  the  roof;  but  a 
young  man  in  the  house,  named  Thom^is  Steblnns,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  well,  and  put  out  the 
fire."* 

*  <<  The  season,  at  that  time,  was  remarkably  backward ;  for»  though  so  late  m  the 
year,  being  tiie  24th  of  May,  according  to  the  present  style,  the  trees  and  bashes  had 
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ENFIELD. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1814 ;  previous  to  which  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Belchertown.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Sumner  G.  CSapP) 
who  was  settled  here  in  1828,  and  resigned  in  1837.  Rev.  Jcbn 
Whiton  was  the  next  minister. 

This  town  is'watered  by  two  branches  of  Swift  river,  a  mam 
branch  of  the  Chicopee,  and  is  an  important  stream  for  maniifao- 
turing  purposes..  In  1837,  there  were  two  cotton  mills ;  the  vstlue 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  was  $8,000.  Two  woollen  mills, 
five  sets  of  machinery;  160,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured^ 
valued  at  $100,000;  twenty-five  males  and  twenty-five  female 
were  employed.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufieu^tured 
was  $11,729.  Sixty  thousand  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $12,000.  Value  of  wool  cards  manufactured,  $35,009; 
twelve  males  and  six  females  were  employed;  capital  invested, 
$20,000;  value  of  tjotton  batting  and  wicking  manufactttred, 
$10,000.  Population,  1,058.  Distance  £rom  Northampton,  15 
miles,  6  from  Ware,  and  76  from  Boston. 


GRANBY. 


Tms  town,  formerly  the  second  parish  in  South  Hadley,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1768.  The  oriffinal  Congregational 
church  in  the  place  was  organized  in  1762,  ana  Rev.  Simon  oackas 
was  settled  as  pa^^r  the  same  year.  He  continued  here  till  1784. 
His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  was  settled  in  1790,  and 
died  in  1804 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Qridley.  In  1821, 
.  the  church  was  divided,  and  two  churches  constituted,  called  the 
East  and  West  churches.  The  division  grew  out  of  a  difficulty 
respectingthe  location  of  a  meeting-house.  ^'At  the  time  of  divi* 
8ion,  the  nest  church  had  130  members,  and  the  Eiast  144.  An 
attempt  was  mad^,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to  unite  the  churchea. 
By  this  effort,  a  portion  of  the  West  church,  with  their  minister, 
were  transferred  to  tfie  East.  A  portion  still  remain.  The  West 
church  has,  perhaps,  about  40  members.  The  East  church  has 
281  members." 

This  town  is  watered  on  the  north  by  a  small  stream,  which, 
originates  in  a  pond  in  Belchertown,  and  runs  westward  along  the 
foot  of  mount  Uolyoke,  and  passes  into  the  Connecticut  in  ScmAi 
Hadley.    On  this  stream  there  is  a  number  of  manufacturing 

not  budded ;  and  the  year  was  so  far  advanced  before  the  flood  subsided  fiom  th« 
meadow,  that  many  persons  doabted  whether  it  was  expedient  to  plant  their  com ;  but 
notwithstanding,  as  there  was  no  frost  till  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  of  com  provod 
to  be  anoommonly  goodh" 
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establishments.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills ;  26,200 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $20,200;  ten  males 
and  ten  females  w^re  employed.  There  were  1,900  merino,  and 
167  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  was  8 
lbs. :  value  of  wool  produced,  $3,670.  Population,  922.  Distance, 
9  miles  from  Northampton,  12  from  Springfield,  and  90  from  BostoOi 


GOSHEN. 


This  town,  the  smallest  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  was  in* 
cerporated  in  1781.  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  was  installed  pastor 
m  Uiis  {dace  in  1788,  and  continued  such  till  1818.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1821,  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright.  The  next  minister  was 
.JBev.  Henry  B.  Holmes,  who  was  settled  in  1830 ;  he  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Masan, 
who  was  installed  in  1836. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
town  there  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists  and  1  for 
Baptists.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  710  Saxony,  2,115 
merino,  and  223  other  kinds  of  dieep.  The  value  of  wool  pro>- 
4uced  was  $4,500.  The  value  of  broom-handles  manufactured 
was  $3,000;  the  value  of  sawed  lumber  was  $5,000^  Populationi 
£60.    Distance,  12  miles  from  Northampton,  and  105  from  Boston. 


GREENWICH. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1754.  It  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants sttti  remain  in  the  town.  Rev.  Pelatiah  Webster,  the  first 
minieter,  was  ordained  here  in  1749  ^.  he  resigned  in  1755.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Cutler,  who  was  installed  in  1760, 
and  died  in  1786,  aged  68,  Mr.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Bl€Miget,  who  was  settled  here  in  1786,  and  died  in  183a 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Patrick  was  settled  here  as  colleague  pastor  in 
1830. 

This  township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  Swift  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  woollen  mill  -,  3,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $3,000.  One  scythe  manufactory;  scythes  manufac- 
tured, 10,200,  valued  at  $7,000;  twelve  hands  were  employed; 
capital  invested,  $4,000.  There  were  30,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manu- 
feetured,  vahied  at  $4,376.  Populaticm,  S42.  Distance,  17  miles 
£:om  Northampton,  26  from  Worcester,  and  75  from  Boston. 
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HADLEY. 

Jofm  Webster  and  John  Rossell  may  be  considered  as  the  foim-* 
ders  of  Hadley.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut  in 
1639,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1656,  and  sustained  that  oflSce 
a  number  of  years ;  Mr.  Russell  was  a  minister  at  Wethersfield,  in 
Connecticut.  About  the  year  1660,  there  was  quite  an  excitement 
and  controversy  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  the  quali- 
fications of  baptism,  church-membership,  6cc.  As  the  minds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  united  on  these  subjects,  many,  in  order  to 
enjoy  peace  and  harmony,  thought  it  best  to  remove,  and  com- 
mence settlements  in  other  places.  "  The  original  agreement,  or 
association,  for  removal,  is  on  record,  dated  at  Hartford,  April  18, 
1659.  John  Webster  is  the  first  signer,  and  about  30  names  follow. 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  people  signed  another  instrument,  and  his 
name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  followed  by  about  30  of  his  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Russell  was 'installed  the  first  minister  of  Hadleyb 
He  removed-  to  this  place  in  1659,  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  three 
others  of  his  name,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year."  It  is  stated  that 
these  emigrants  purchased  the  whole  territory  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Granby,  and  Amherst.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Chauncy  succeeded  Mr.  Russell,  in  1695.  The  next  minie^. 
ter  was  Rev.  Chester  Williams,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastes 
in  1740-1 ;  he  died  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samnel 
Hopkins,  in  1775.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  who  was  ordained  colleague  in  1810.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  D.  D.,  the  next  minist^,  was  installed  in  1831.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1836. 

Hadley  is  a  fine  agricultural  town,  and  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  are  some  of  the  best  in  New  Eng- 
land. Large  quantities  of  broom-corn  are  annually  raised,  iemd 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in 
tiliis  town.  The  value  of  brooms  manufactured  in  1837  wa« 
|>89,248.  There  were  also  42,300  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,768.  Connecticut  river,  between  this  town  and 
Northampton,  winds  about  in  entirely  opposite  directions,  and 
above  Northampton  village  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula.  On  th« 
isthmus,  or  neck,  of  this  peninsula,  the  village  of  Hadley  is  sittt*- 
ated.  It  lies  mostly  on  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  running  di- 
rectly north  and  south ;  is  sixteen  rods  in  breadth ;  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level ;  is  covered,  during  the  summer,  with  a  rich  verdure^ 
abuts  at  both  ends  on  the  river ;  and  yields  every  where  a  delight- 
ful prospect. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  gorge  between  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom,  as  seen  from  the  south  end  of  the  east 
street  in  Hadley,  looking  down  the  river.  Mount  Holyoke  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  on  the  left;  the  mountain  house  is  just  discemi^ 
ble  on  its  summit,  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it.  Mount  Tom  is 
seen  still  farthe?  to  the  south,  on  the  right  of  the  engraving.  "  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  (1676,)  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Had- 
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Vierv  from  the  south  end  of  Hadley  Street, 


ley,  who  had  gone  down  the  river  to  Hoccamim^  under  a  small 
guard,  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  ventured  out  some  distance  from 
file  guard,  and  a  part  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  to  view 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  peak  so  noted  at  this  day.  A 
party  of  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  killed  two  of  their  num- 
ber on  the  mount.  Deacon  Goodman,  having  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance in  a  different  direction,  to  view  the  enclosures  of  his  field, 
was  also  killed." 

Hadley  is  situated  about  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Northampton ;  it  is 
connected  with  this  town  by  a  covered  bridge,  which  was  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  being  1,080  feet  in  length.  It  is  88 
miles  W.  of  Boston,  3  N.  W.  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  6  N.  of  South 
Hadley.     Population,  1,805.     Incorporated  a  town  in  1661. 

Hadley  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  refuge  for  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  called  by 
some  "  the  regicides."  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  thirty  of  the  judges  who  condemned  king  Charles  to 
death  were  apprehended  and  executed  as  traitors.  Among  those 
who  made  their  escape,  were  Goffe  and  Whalley,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1660.  They  were  gentlemen  of  worth ;  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  dignified,  commanding  universal  respect ; 
they  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  colonists  for  their  unfeigned 
piety.  Whalley  had  been  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Goffe  a  ma- 
jor-general, in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension, 
from  Charles  II.,  reached  New  England  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  king's  commissioners,  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled 
the  judges  to  resort  to  the  woods,  caves,  and  other  places  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  taken,  had  not 
the  colonists  secretly  aided  and  assisted  them  in  their  conceal- 
ments. Sometimes  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  kind  of  cave,  on  West 
Rock,  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  at 
others  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends  ;  and  once  they 
were  secreted  under  a  bridge,  near  New  Haven,  while  their  pur- 
suers crossed  it  on  horseback. 
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"At  or  about  the  time  the  parsaera  came  to  New  Haveo,  and  perhaps  a  little  beftire, 
10  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Davenport 
preached  publicly  from  this  text :  Isaiah  xvi.  3,  4. — *  Take  counsel,  execute  judgmaa, 
fMke  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday ;  hide  the  outcasts,  betray  noi 
him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab  ;  be  thou  a  covert  to  them 
from  the  face  of  the  soeilerJ  This,  doubtless,  had  its  effect,  and  put  the  whole  town 
upon  their  g^ard,  ana  united  the  jpeople  in  caution  and  concealment. 

**  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  at  fencing,  the  following  story  is  told :  That 
while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fencing-master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  f>r  the  por^ 
pose,  walked  it  for  several  days,  challenging  and  defying  any  one  to  play  with  him  al 
swords ;  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  disguised  in  a  rustie  dress,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cheese,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  for  a  shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop  he  kad 
besmeared  with  dirty  paddle  water  as  he  passed  along — thus  equipped,  be  mounted 
'  the  stage.  The  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  his  impudence,  asked  him  what  busi- 
ness he  had  there,  imd  bid  him  begone.  The  judg:e  stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the 
gladiator  made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off— a  rencounter  ensued — 
the  jndge  recc^ea  the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  until  he  drew  the  mop  of  the 
broom  gently  orvex  his  mouth,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  He  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught  and  held^  in  the 
cheese,  whilst  the  mop  was  drawn  gently  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge*  it  was 
again  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese,  until  the  judge  had  rubbed  the  broom  all  over 
his  face.  Upon  this,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his  small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broad 
sword.  The  judge  then  said,  *  Stop,  sir :  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  played  with 
you,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  you  ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad 
sword,  know  that  I  will  certainly  take  your  life.'  The  firmness  with  which  he  vpotot 
struck  the  master,  who,  desisting,  exclaimed, '  Who  can  you  be  ?  You  must  be  either 
Goffe,  Whallev,  or  the  devil ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  that  could  beat 
ma.' " — S/tfer  History  of  the  Judges. 

After  about  three  years  and  a  half  weary  pilgrimage  at  New 
Haven  and  its  vicinity,  they,  on  October  13,  1664,  set  out  fop 
Hadley.  Travelling  in  the  night  only,  probably  with  a  guide, 
they  were  undiscovered,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell, 
the  minister  of  Hadley,  after  a  journey  of  about  100  miles.  The 
house  of  this  friendly  clergyman,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  street,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  was  of  two  stories, 
with  a  kitchen  attached,  and  ingeniously  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  jifdges.  The  east  chamber  was  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence, from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  closet,  back  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  secret  trap-door  communicated  with  an  under  closet, 
from  which  was  a  private  passage  to  the  cellar,  into  which  it  was 
easy  to  descend,  in  case  of  a  search.     Here,  unknown  to  the  peo- 

Sle  of  Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants  and  the  familyof 
Ir.  Russell,  the  judges  remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment  was  known  to  Peter  Tilton, 
Esq.,  whose  residence  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with 
Mr.  Russell's,  about  half  the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  village ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges  occasionally  resided. 
A  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  is  said 
to  have  occasionally  admitted  the  exiles  to  his  house.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  frequently  at  Boston,  being  often  a  member  of  the  general 
court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him  donations  from  their  friends 
in  EIngland,  and  elsewhere,  were  received  by  the  judges.  Duriilg 
his  residence  in  Hadley,  Goffe  held  a  correspondence  with  his  wife 
in  England,  under  a  fictitious  name.  By  one  of  the  letters,  dated 
April  2, 1679,  it  appears  that  Whalley.had  died  some  time  previ- 
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ouBly,  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  was  buried  in  a  sort  of  tomhy  formed 
of  mason  work,  and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn  stone,  just  with* 
out  the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's  house ;  where  his  bones  were 
found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built  a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr, 
Russell's  was  standing,  as  late  as  1794.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Whalley,  GofFe  left  Hadley,  and  travelled  to  the  southward:  after 
which,  no  certain  information  of  him  can  be  obtained.  There  is 
a  tradition,  however,  that  he  also  died  at  Hadley,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  or  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Tilton.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  judges  at  Hadley,  Col.  John  Dixwell,  an- 
other of  the  judges,  joined  them  at  Mr.  RussclFs,  and  resided 
there  for  a  while ;  he  afterward  settled  down  at  New  Haven,  Con., 
under  the  assumed  nanle  of  Davids,  where  he  died  in  1688-9.  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  President  Stiles,  and  others,  that  the  re- 
mains of  both  Goife  and  Whalley  were  interred  near  those  of 
Dixwell's,  there  being  monuments  near  that  of  Dixwell's  inscribed 
with  the  initials  of  their  names. 

During  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  Hadley  was  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  by  abotit  seven  hundred  Indians. 
"  In  the  preceding  night,  they  approached  the  town,  laid  an  am- 
buscade at  the  southern  extremity,  and  advanced  the  main  body 
towards  the  other,  and  at  day-light  the  attack  was  commenced  with 
great  spirit-  but  the  English,  turning  out,  received  them  at  tfie 
palisades.  The  Indians  gained  possession  of  a  house  at  tihe  north 
end  of  the  street,  and  fired  a  bam,  but  were  in  a  short  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  other  points,  and 
the  Indians,  though  warmly  opposed,  appeared  determined  on  car- 
rying the  place ;  -but  a  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  checked 
their  fury,  and  their  ambuscade  failins  of  their  object,  which  was 
to  attack  the  people  w;ho  might  be  duriven  from  the  village,  they 
drew  off.  Major  Talcott,  at  Northampton,  hearing  the  attack, 
hurried  on,  passed  the  river,  and,  joining  the  Hadley  forces,  pre- 
cipitated the  Indians  into  the  woods.  Only  two  or  three  men  w€ra 
lost  by  the  English ;  the  enemy's  was  not  ascertained."  "  When 
the  people  were  in  great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  oppose  the 
Indians,  a  tnan  of  venerable  aspect,  differing  from  the  innabitants 
in  his  apparel,  appeared,  and,  assimiing  command,  arrayed  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  defence,  evincing  much  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  by  his  advice  and  example  continued  to  animate 
the  men  throughout  the  attack.  When  tfie  Indians  drew  off,  the 
stranger  disappeared,  and  nothing  furthe)r  was  heard  of  him. 
Who  the  deliverer  was,  none  could  inform  or  coigecture,  but  by 
supposing,  as  was  common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had  been 
saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this 
time  the  two  judges,  Whallev  and  Goffe,  were  secreted  in  the  village, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  other  than  Gen.  Goffe,  who,  seeing  the  village  in  imminent 
danger,  put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment,  mixed  with  the  inha^ 
bitants,  and  animated  them  to  a  vigorous  defence.    Whalley,  being 
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iheti  superannuated,  probably  remained  in  his  secluded  cham- 
ber."* 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  (he 
grave-yard  in  this  town : — 

ESFEKBin)  RtSSBLLS  &E1IAIK8,  WHO  PIRST  OATEER£D,  AND  FOR  33  YEARS  FAITHFVU.r 
OOVBRNED   THE  FLOCK  OF  ChRIST  IN  HaDLET,  TIL   THE   CUEIF  ShEFHERD  SVDDENLT  CALLED 

rim  off  to  regie  ye  his  reward,  in  the  66  tear  of  his  age,  december  10,  1692. 

Rbbbckab,  made  bt  God  a  meit  help  to  Mr.  Iohn  Rtssbll,  and  fellow  laboviu 
BR  IN  Christ's  work  ;  a  wisb,  vertvovs,  piovs  mother  in  Israel  lyes  herb,  in  fyll 

ASSYRANCB   OF   A   JOYFVL  ReSVRRECTION.      ShB    DIED   IN   THE  57   YEAR  OF   HER  AOE,   NO- 
VEMBER 21,  1688. 

To  te  memory  of  John  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, who  was  many  years  a  magistrate  or  assistant,  &  afterwards  Deputy  Gover- 
nor of  that  Colony,  6c  in  1659,  with  three  sons,  Robert,  William  &  Thomas,  associ- 
ated with  others  in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  Hadley,  where  he  died  in  1665.t 
This  moftoment  is  erected,  in  1818,  by  his  descendant,  Noah  Webster,  of  Amherst. 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marsh,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marsh,  who  departed  this  life 
SwaxLOiy  y«  31, 1794,  in  the  66  year  of  her  age. 

Prudence  is  an  eveness  of  soul, 
A  steady  temper,  which  no  cares  controul, 
No  passions  ruffle,  no  desires  inflame, 
Still  constant  to  itself,  &c  still  the  same. 


Heife4ies  tlie  body  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Httdteji 
iriio  was  of  a  truly  peaceable  and  catholic  spirit,  a  good  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator, 
an  able  divine,  a  lively,  pathetic  preacher,  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  this  candle- 
stick, an  exemplary  christian,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  de- 
jparted  this  life  2  May,  A.  D.  1745,  sBtat.  74. 


HATFIELD, 


Hatfield  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  county,  and  was 
originally  included  within. the  bounds  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
lated  in  1670.  The  Rev.  Hope  Atherton  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  minister.  Mr.  Atherton  died  in  1679,  aged  33.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.  Nathaniel- Chauncy.  Mr.  Chauncy  died  in  1685,  and 
was  succeeded  by  ReVi»WilUam  Williams,  who  died  in  1741.  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  was  installed  here  in  1740,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  in  1772.  Dr.  Lyman  died 
in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jared  B.  Waterbury,  in  1827, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Pratt,  in  1830.  This  is  a  fine 
agricultural  town,  and  noted  for  its  raising  fii>e  beef  cattle.  A 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pine  plain,  a  part  intervals  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  remaining  part  valuable  upland.  The  principal 
village  lies  on  an  interval  opposite  the  north  end  of  Hadley,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  There  is  one  Congregational 
church.     Population,  937.     Distance,  5  miles  north  of  Northamp- 

♦  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  135. 

t  This  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  1661 . 
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ton,  and  95  west  of  Boston.  The  value  of  brooms  mannfactured 
in  this  town  in  1837  was  $28,600. 

Hatfield,  like  other  ancient  towns  in  this  vicinity,  has  passed 
through  many  scenes  of  distress  and  danger.  On  October  19, 1675, 
in  Philip's  war,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Indians  ap- 
proached the  outposts  of  Hatfield,  flushed  with  their  recent  suc- 
cesses in  Deerfield  and  other  places.  Having  cut  off  several  par- 
ties who  were  scouring  the  woods  in  the  vicinity,  they  made  a 
rapid  attack  on  the  town  in  various  directions.  Fortunately,  two 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Mosely  and  Poole, 
were  at  this  time  in  the  village.  While  Poole  bravely  defended 
one  extremity,  Mosely  with  no  less  resolution  defended  the  center, 
while  Captain  Appleton,  arriving  with  his  company  from  Hadley, 
protected  the  otlier  extremity.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  Indians 
were  repulsed  at  every  point ;  many  were  driven  across  Mill  river 
in  confusion,  and  in  their  hurry,  attempting  to  carry  off  their  dead 
and  wounded,  lost  many  of  their  guns  in  the  river.  They  how- 
ever found  time  to  fire  several  buildings,  which  were  consumed, 
and  to  drive  off  a  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  retreat  being 
made  at  the  dusk  of  the  e^'-ening,  their  loss  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained ;  the  loss  of  the  English  is  not  given.  Captain  Appleton 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing  through  the  hair  of  his  head; 
his  sergeant  at  his  side  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  9Qth  of 
May,  1676,  a  body  of  6  or  700  Indians  fell  upon  Hatfield  again,  and 
burnt  about  a  dozen  houses  and  barns  in  the  skirts  of  the  town. 
One  party  attacked  the  fortified  houses  to  which  the  inhabitant* 
had  fled,  the  other  drove  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  mean  time  twenty-five  young  men  from  Hadley 
crossed  the  river,  and  with  invmcible  resolution  broke  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  assisted  in  repelling  the  savages. 

In  the  expedition  of  Captain  Turner  and  others,  in  1676,  against 
the  Indians  at  the  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Atherton  of  Hatfield  accompanied  him  as  chaplain.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  retreat  from  Greenfield,  he  was  separated  from  the 
troops,  and  became  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering  at  random 
and  despairing  of  finding  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  delivering  up  himself  to  the  Indians.  Approaching  a  party  of 
the  savages,  he  by  sigiis  offered  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner ; 
but,  as  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  they  refused  to  receive 
him.  When  he  approached  and  called  to  them,  they  fled  from  his 
presence,  and  appeared  fearful  of  his  approach,  and  Mr.  Atherton 
Was  left  to  his  fate.  Upon  this  he  determined  if  possible  to  find 
the  river  and  follow  it  to  Hatfield.  Tliis  he  effected,  after  a  wan- 
dering march  of  several  days  of  excessive  fatigxie  and  hunger,  and 
arrived  in  safety  among  his  people.  The  Indians,  probably,  know- 
ing. Mr.  Atherton's  profession  by  his  dress,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  considered  him  as  a 
sacred  person,  whom  they  dare  not  injure. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1677,  about  fifty  Indians,  who  had 
descended  Connecticut  river,  fell  upon  Hatfield,  as  llie  people  were 
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raisiiig  a  house,  killed  and  ^captured  aboat  twenty,  inclading 
among  the  latter  several  women  and  children.  Among  the  pri« 
scmers  were  the  wives  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  StejAien  Jennings. 
Having  received  authority  from  the  government  to  ransom  the 
captives,  H^y  commenced  their  hazardous  journey  on  the  24di  of 
October,  and  followed  the  enemy  through  New  York  by  the  lakes 
into  Canada.  They  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eight  mmths, 
with  nineteen  of  the  priscMiers. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1786,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  in  Hampshire  county  assembled  in  Hatfield,  and  passed 
certain  seditious  resolutions.  ''  This  was  the  first  important  bk>w 
struck  against  the  government,  in  %ays'  insurifiction;  it  was  soon 
followed  up  by  attempts,  some  of  which  were  successful,  to  stop  tlw 
proceedings  of  courts  in  various  counties."  The  convention  con* 
tiaued  for  three  days.  l%is  body  voted  that  the  essential  branches 
of  the  diree  legislative  departmei^ts  of  tjie  state  were  grievous; 
'*  material  procMdings  upon  national  concerns  erroneous ;  obvieua 
measures  lor  paying  the  debt  blindly  overlooked ;  public  moneys 
misappropriated,  and  the  constitution  itself  intolerably  defective. 
The  (urections  for  transmitting  these  proceedings  to  the  convention 
of  Worcester,  and  to  the  coimty  of  Berkshire,  displayed  a  desigii 
in  this  assembly  of  doing  more  tban  pasavety  representing  their  own 
grievfnces,"— ilftiM/^  jRsi.  Insurrediam. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : 

In  armory  of  the  Hoa.  Ukaml  llTmujMMy  Bsqiiire,  who  departed  this  life  IS  Jaii«- 
Mj,  1786,  in  the  79  year  of  his  age.  High  and  tow,  rich  ana  poor,  are  death's  aqaal 
fftj,  aad  ao  valaahle  distinctioB  soiriTos  his  ussistlesB  attack,  bat  thai,  which  eaao^ 
Mes  an  angel,  the  tore  of  God. 

All  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  heyaod 

Is  sobstaaoe:  the.KTerse  is  folly's  deed. 

How  solid  alt,  where  change  shall  be  no  more  t 

Tothe  nemory  of  Mr.  Jaaob  Waube,  who,  remcted  by  die  biave,  belored  by  laa 
country's  friends,  dear  to  his  lelations,  while  manfully  defending  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  oommonweslih,  nobly  fell  by  the  impious  hand  of  treason  aod  rebellion^  on  tha 
17  of  February,  1787,  in  the  32  year  of  ais  age.  Citizen  pausing,  drop  a  tear,  aad 
Jean  to  inutate  the  braye. 


MIDDLEFIELD. 


This  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, was  incorporated  in  1783.  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  in  1792,  and  died  in  1834  His  successor, 
Bev.  Samuel  Parker,  was  installed  pastor  in  1832,  and  resimed  in  % 
1833.  He  was  succeeded  by^  Rev.  J<riin  H.  Bisbee,  in  1834  Bendes 
the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town.  A  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Westfidd  river.    The 
stream  called  Middle  river  divides  this  town  firom  Worthinglom. 
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Soap-Stone  and  an  extensive  bed  of  serpentine,  or  rock  of  various 
colors,  are  found  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  26,000 
yards,  valued  at  $54,000;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  24;  capi- 
tal invested,  $36,000.  There  were  9,724  Saxony  sheep;  wool 
g'oduced,  2(5,741  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  two  and  three- 
urths  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $17,381  65 ;  capital  invested,  $120,945. 
Population,  710.  Distance,  24  miles  from  Northampton,  17  from 
Pittsfield,  and  110  from  Boston. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb  Indian  name  of  Northampton  was  Nanotuck.  It  formerly 
included  Southampton,  Westhampton,  and  Elasthampton,  since 
incorporated  as  towns.  The  fertility,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
fine  intervals  in  this  region  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers  at  an 
early  period.  The  township  was  purchased  in  1663,  and  convey- 
ed to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  for  the  planters,  by  Wawhillowa,  ffe- 
nessaJuUanty  Nassicohee^  and  four  others,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
married  woman,)  styled  "  the  chief  and  |m>per  owners,"  for  one 
hundred  fatihom  of  wampum  by  tale,  and  ten  coats,  besides  some 
small  gifts,  in  hand  paid  to  the  sachems  and  owners,  and  also  for 
ploughing  up  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Qt/onneeficti/ 
river  the  ensuing  summer. '  These  "all  bargained  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  owners  by  their  consent."  The  original  planters 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  legal  grant  was  made  to  them 
in  1654,  ^by  "  John  Pynchon,  Ehzur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Chapin, 
commissioners  for  laying  out  Nonotuck,  by  the  general  court,"  and 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  the  same  year.^  In  1656, 
"towns  men"  (or  selectmen)  were  chosen,  and  in  1657  three 
commissioners  were  chosen  at  a  town  meeting  "  as  a  court  to  end 
small  causes."  The  same  year,  the  town  employed  an  agent  "to 
obtain  a  minister,  and  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
liquors  and  cider  from  coming  to  the  town."  In  1662,  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  consisting  of  the  three  towns 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Hadley,  Northampton  was  made 
a  half  shire,  and  in  1794  was  made  the  county  town. 

The  village  of  Northampton  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Con- 
necticut river,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  meadows. 
These  meadows  are  some  of  the  best  land  in  New  England,  and 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  village,  although  very 
irregularly  laid  out,t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  built 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  English  fkmily  came*  to  Northampton  in  1652,  and 
lived  on  land  which  is  east  of  what  is  now  called  Hawiey  streel. 

t "  It  has  been  said  that  they  [the  streets]  were  laid  out  by  the  cows,  and  that 
wherever  these  animals,  when  going  to  feed  in  the  forests,  made  their  paths,  the  inhar 
bitants  located  their  streets.  The  probability  is,  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  in. 
elined  and  obliged  to  boild  near  to  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wherever  the  y     ^ 
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villages  in  New  England.  Situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of  the 
Ck)nnecticut,  surrounded  with  beautiful  and  varie«ated  prospects 
on  every  side,  with  the  magnificent  front  of  Mount  Holyoke,  rising 
to  the  height  of  830  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  scenery 
of  this  place  presents  a  specimen  of  the  "  sublyne  and  beautiful." 
A  fine  stream  passes  the  center  of  the  town,  possessing  a  good  water 
power,  on  which  are  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds.  This 
place  has  considerable  river  and  inland  commerce,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  by  the  New  Haven  and  NorthamptoQ  caiial> 
which  terminates  a  little  north  of  the  village. 


Eastern  viero  of  Round  HUl,  Northampton, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  Round  Hill,  an  elevation  which 
rises  immediately  back  of  the  court-house  and  the  central  part  of 
the  village.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  form,  and  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  noble  grove.  A  number  of  elegant  residences  stand 
on  the  side  of  this  elevation,  overlooking  the  village ;  and  from  this 
spot  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  delightful 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  view  from  which  the  above 
engraving  was  made,  was  taken  standing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  first  Congregational  church.  The  building  appearing  on  the 
left  is  the  Town  School;  the  Gothic  structiire  on  the  righ*  is  the 
young  Ladies^  Seminary,  Round  Hill  is  seen  beyond.  There  are 
6  churches,  3  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitariai^,)  1  Episco- 
pal, and  1  Baptist  There  is  1  bank,  the  "  Northampton  Bank," 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Population,  3,576.  Northampton 
is  91  miles  W,  of  Boston,  72  R  of  Albany,  40  N.  of  Hartforc^  29 
S.  of  Greenfield,  17  northerly  of  Springfield,  -and  376  from  Wash- 
ington.  In  1837,  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machine- 
ry;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $230,000; 

was  suffieientlydry  to  fumish  convenient  boilding  spots." — Dr.  DwighCs  Traods,  Tol- 
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males  employed,  64;  females^  60;  capital  invested,  $100,000. 
There  are  2  silk  manufactories ;  value  of  ribbon  and  sewing  silk 
manufactured,  $40,000 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  40 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $100,000.  There  is  a  pa]^r-mill,  an  air  and  cupola 
fomaoe,  and  other  manufactories  of  various  kinds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  appeared  to  have  lived  in  great 
harmony  with  the  Indians.  In  1664,  the  Indians  requested  leave 
of  the  people  to  build  themselves  «.  fort  within  the  town ;  leave  was 
granted,  and  their  fort  was  erected  perhaps  about  thirty  rods  from 
the  most  populous  street.  The  conditions  on  which  leave  was 
obtained  for  building  their  fort  were, — that  they  should  not  work 
Of  game  within  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  powaw*here  or  any 
where  else;  they  should  not  get  liquor,  nor  cider,  nor  get  drunk; 
nor  admit  Indians  from  without  the  town ;  nor  break  down  fences. 
Itc.  "  The  Indians,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  were  always  considerea 
as  having  a  right  to  dwell  and  to  hunt  within  the  lands  which 
they  had  sold.  Although  the  Indians  lived  in  such  close  contact 
with  the  whites,,  there,  is  not  even  a  traditionary  story  of  any  qiiar- 
rel  between  them  and  the  people  of  Northampton.  But  after  Phil- 
ip's war  commenced,  the  inhabitants  were  in  continual  danger. 
m  1675>  a  guard  was  k^pt  continually ;  several  of  the  inhabitants 
bad  their  houses  burnt.  In  King  William's  war,  in  1690,  a  forti- 
fication was  ordered  to  be  run  quite  round  the  town.  In  1704  a 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  numbering,  it  is  supposed,  about  five 
hifigidred,  invaded  the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
were  so  vigilant  and  well  fortified,  that  they  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt upoa  the  place.  It  appears  that  one  bpuse  was  fortified  in 
every  little  neighborhood,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  have  a 
jlace  of  re&ige  near,  in  case  of  an  attack.  ^'  These  fortifications 
must  have  been  expensive.  Those  which  were  erected  around  the 
town,  were  palisadoes  set  up  in  the  earth,,  thrown  out  of  a  trench ; 
and  must  from  their  great  extent  have  involved  an  expense  scarce- 
ly supportable."  The  first  road  to  Windsor,  their  only  passag:e  to 
market,  was  laid  in  1664  The  first  bridge  over  Manhan  river,  a 
mill  stream  three  miles  south  of  their  church,  was  voted  in  1668. 
At  the  same  time,  they  paid  their  taxes  at  Charlestown  first,  and 
afterwards  at  Boston,  in  wheat.  This  was  conveyed  to  Hartford 
in  carts  and  wagons,  and  there  shipped  for  Boston.  There  is  one 
account,  only,  of  their  expense  in  a  transaction  of  this  nature  re- 
corded. In. this  instance,*  they  were  obliged  to  pay  one  third  of 
the  cargo  for  the  transportation  from  Hartford  to  Charlestown. 

During  Shays'  insurrection  in  1786,  after  the  insurgents  had 
c<Hicerted  their  measures  at  Hatfield,  they  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  1,500,  under  arms,  at  Northampton,  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  effectually  prevented  the  sitting  of  the 
courts  as  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  this  violence  being  committed, 
the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  in  a  feeling  and  spirited  man- 
ner upon  the  officers  and  citizens,  to  suppress  such  treasonable 
proceedings,  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  common* 
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wealth  at  this  time,  that  the  ill-disposed  paid  but  little  attenti(» 
to  this  timely  measure. 

The  first  minister  of  Northampton  was  Eleazer  Mather,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester.  He  was  ordained  in 
1661,  and  died  in  1669,  aged  32.  Mr.  Mather's  health  having  de- 
clined, Rev.  Joseph  Elliot,  in  1662,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  here ;  he  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John  Elliot,  of  Rox- 
bury,  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the  Indians ;  he  afterwards  settled 
at  Guilford,  Con.  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  was  the  next  minister, 
was  ofdained  in  1672,  and  died  in  1729.  His  successor  was  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  celebrated  divine,  who  was  invited  in  1726  to 
assist  Mr.   Stoddard  in  the  ministry.     Mr.  Stoddard  "possessed 

Srobably  more  influence  than  any  other  clergyman  in  the  province, 
uring  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Here  he  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  which  will  scarcely  be  rendered  to  any  other  man.  The 
very  savages  are  said  to  have  felt  towards  him  a  peculiar  awe. 
Once,  when  riding  from  Northampton  to  Hatfield,  and  passing  a 
place  called  Dewey's  Hole,  an  ambush  of  savages  lined  the  road. 
It  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  directing  his  gun  towards  him,  was 
warned  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
among  the  English,  not  to  fire,  because  '  that  man  was  EngUsh^ 
man^s  Ood.^  A  similar  adventure  is  said  to  have  befallen  him 
while  meditating  in  an  orchard,  immediately  behind  the  church  in 
Deerfield,  a  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach.  These  stories,  told 
in  Canada,  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  brought  back 
by  English  captives.  It  was  customary  for  the  Canadian  savages, 
after  they  returned  from  their  excursions,  to  report  their  adven- 
tures, by  way  of  triumph,  to  the  captives  taken  in  the  Engliah 
colonics.  Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Stoddard  published,  his 
Cruide  to  Christ,  and  his  Safety  of  appectrinff  in  the  Righteousness 
of  Christ,  have  ever  been  held  in  respectful  estimation."  "  He 
published  the  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches,  Iiondon,  4to,  1700, 
in  which  he  advanced  some  sentiments  that  were  not  very  well 
received  in  this  country,  such  as  the  following : — that  the  Lord'tf 
table  should  be  accessible  to  all  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
that  the  power  of  receiving  and  censuring  members  is  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  that  synods  have  power 
to  excommunicate  and  deliver  from  church  censures." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  continued  in  Northampton  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  till  he  was  dismissed  in  1750.  The 
causes  which  led  to  his  dismissal  were  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  likewise  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sentiment 
supported  by  his  colleague  and  grandfather,  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  unconverted  persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1751,  he  was  settled  at  Stockbridge 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  where  he  continued  six  years,  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  white  people.  Here  he  found  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  theological  and  metaphysical  studies,  and  produced 
those  works  which  will  probably  hand  down  his  name  to  the  latest 
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posterity.  In  January,  1758,  he  reluetandy  accmled  the  pTe8i<l6Qt- 
cy  of  the  college  at  Rrinceton,  New  Jersey.  The  small-pox  pre- 
taiiing,  President  Edwards  was  induced  to  be  inoculatecf,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  March  22,  1758,  in  the  55th  year  of 
his  age. 

David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  missionary,  died  at  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  this  place,  Oet  9,  1747,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  "  His  life 
and  diary,"  says  a  celebrated  English  divijie,  "  exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distingmsb  the  instructor  ot 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  die  most  inTincifole  patienee  and  sdl^ 
denial,  the  profoundest  humility,  exqmsite  prudence,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather  siich  an  abforp^ 
tion  of  the  whole  soul  in  xeal  for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salv^tiea 
of  men,  as  is  scarcely  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles.  His 
constitutional  melancholy,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  phytti* 
cal  imperfection,  imparts  an  additional  interest  and  pathos  to  tbm 
narrative,  since  we  more  easfly  sympathize  with  the  emotion  of 
sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony  in  hts  fedinn,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas,  which  will  disgust  a  festidious  or  SBp^rficial  leadeTi 
but  it  is  the  monoUmy  of  sublimiiy.^^ 

[From  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  /mm  25,  X806  j    .. 

^Spfmgftad,JlmmlQ, 

"  ExscxmoN  OP  Dalit  aud  Haixwas.— 4>»  Iliinsday  f&aHj  wiiWMnf  to  Aeir  sen* 
tenoe,  Dominick  Daley  and  Jamea  Halliean  were  execated.at  Northampton.  At  half 
post  10  o'clock,  thej  were  condacted  to  the  meeting-house,  by  the  high  sheriff  and  his 
deputies,  with  a  guard,  composed  of  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  Uw 
militia.  An  appropriate  and  eloctoeikt  discoarae  was  there  delivered  to  a  very  crowded 
auditory,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  from  1  John,  3.  15  ;  <  Whoever  hatetk 
his  brother  is  a  murderer .^  After  the  sermon,  the  criminals  were  constantly  attended 
by  Mr.  Cheverus,  with  whom,  dur^  te  gtf^a^i  ffvn  of  the  time,  they  appeared  to  b« 
engaged  in  prayer.  At  3  o'clock,  sentence  wtxs  executed  by  Major-Oeneral  Mattoon^ 
sheriff  of  the  eoun4y .  NoCwitbetanding  their  pfx>testation8  or  innocence,  in  which  they 
persisted  in  to  the  fast,  it  is  believed  that  of  the  15,000  perscns  supposed  to  be  presenti 
scarcely  one  had  a  doabt  t>f  their  guiH.  Daley  and  Halligan  were  tiatives  of  Irelaii^ 
Daley  was  about  34  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  this  country  -two  years ;  he  has  left 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  brother  in  Boston.  Halligan  was  about  27  years  of  age ;  and 
we  believe  has  no  connections  in  this  country,  in  which  he  has  resided  ttir  fimr  years.** 

The  ibilowing  inscriptions  are  eepied  from  moBuments  in  liie 

Northampton  grave-yard: 

Qeie  is  inter'd  the  body  of  the  Rev^-  Mr.  Soix>bcok  SironsAan^  A.  M.,  sometime  FeUov 
of  Harvard  College,  pastor  of  y*  church  in  Northampton,  N.  E.,  for  near  60  years ;  who 
departed  this  life  Feb.  1 1, 1729,  and  in  the  86  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of  Oqd,  an  able 
Biiiiister  of  the  N.  Testament ;  singularly  qualified  ibr  that  sacred  eAce,  and  faiHiM 
therein,  sealed  bjr  the  H :  S|stit  in  numerous  converts  to  Christ,  by  hie  solid,  powerftd, 
and  most  searching  ministry.  A  light  to  the  churches  in  general,  a  peculiar  blessioif 
to  this ;  eminent  wt  the  holiness  of  his  life,  as  remarkable  for  his  peace  at  dea&. 


Sacred  to  the  memoir  of  the  Uev^-  David  Brainard,  a.  faithful  &  laborious  :■ 
ry  to  the  Stockbridge,  the  Delaware,  Ac  the  Susquehannah  tribes  of  In(tians,  who  died  in 
this  town,  Oct.  10,  1747,  aged  30. 

A  tabular  monument  of  free-stone  is  placed  orer  the  grave  of 
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this  celebrated  missionary.    The  inscription  at  first  was  on  an  in*  • 
let  of  schistus,  which  many  years  since  was  destroyed  by  the  frost, 
and  the  inscription  at  present  is  said  to  be  unknown.     An  inlet  or 
marble  with  tne  above  inscription  now  supplies  the  place  of  the 
former  one  in  the  horizontal  slab  over  his  remains. 

Hete  lies  HbB  Bev^-  Joan  Hoocbk,  who  died  of  y«  small  poz,  Feb.  fi^  1777,  intlM 
49*^  year  of  his«ge  ^  23^  of  his  ministry.  In  him  an  ezceUent  6g  highly  ciUtiTated 
Genias,  a  gracefal  elocution,  engaging  manners,  &  the  temper  of  the  Gospel  united  to 
iofrm  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  6c  to  render  him  examplary  and  beloved  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  The  afiectionale  peoiHe  of  his  char^,  in  remembrance  of  his  maiq^ 
a«liable  ^  christian  virtues,  erected  this  moooment  to  lus  memory. 

Solomon  Williams,  born  July  25, 1752,  lived  as  a  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  ia 
Ncnthsmpton  56  years  and  5  months.    His  spirit  ascended  in  sweet  peace  to  the  oppet 
r  on  the  BBuxming  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  9, 1834. 


In  memory  of  Caleb  Strong,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who^  afler  a  life  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  died  November  7^  1819,  in  Uie  75*^ 
yattoThisage. 

■    I  ■  ■  '■ 

John  Brecki  Esq.,  died  Feb.  26, 1827,  Mi.  56  years. 

•  Great  day  of  dread  decision  and  despair, 

At  thou^  of  thee,  each  aublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp)  and  drops  the  world. 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  heaven. 

In  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  Lyman,  son  of  Theodore  and  Susan  W.  Lyman,  amis- 
■ionary  of  the  American  Board,  who,  with  his  associate,  Rev.  Samuel  Munson,  sufieied 
a  Yiokntdaath  irom  the  Battaks,  in  Sumatra,  June  29^  1834,  aged  24. 

We  are  more  than  conquerors. 
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.  Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Tracy, 
of  Norwich,  Con.,  was  the  first  Congregational  minister  of  this 
town;  he  was  settled  here  in  1781,  and  resigned  in  1799.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Woodbridge,  who  settled  here  in 
1799,  and  resigned  in  1831.  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  the  next  minis- 
ter, was  installed  in  1832,  and  resigned  the  next  year.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Alvah  C.  Page. 

This  is  a  hilly  township ;  a  northern  branch  of  Westfield  river 
passes  through  the  town,  from  north  to  south.  In  1837,  there  was 
in  the  ^town  one  small  woollen  mill  and  an  axe  manufactory,  in 
which  were  manufactured  3,000  axes,  which  were  valued  at  $4,250;- 
hands  employed,  five.  Population,  714.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  108  from  Boston.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  this  place: 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  a  man  who  in  doctrine  was  sound,  in  his 
labors  diligent  and  ftithful,  in  his  life  simple  and  irreproachable,  in  his  piety' distin- 
|iushad,m  his  death  blessed.  Why  should  we  say  more  ?  He  souRht  aiid  found  the 
Boose  of  his  Father,  Jan.  27,  1835,  J2. 35. 


PLAINFIELD. 
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Tms  town  was  origiiially  a  section  of  what  was  teimed  ib» 
Equivalent  Lauds,  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  C<Mmecticut  The 
tract  comprising  the  town  was  sold  to  CoL  Stoddard  of  Northamp- 
ton^ and  was  denominated  Stoddard s  Town,  The  township  was 
afterwaids  sold  by  Col.  Stoddard  to  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Worcester,  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Pe^ 
ham  in  1742.  The  ancestors  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were 
Presbyterian  emigrants  frcxn  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first  mini»> 
tar  of  the  place  was  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,  from  Edinbu^ghi 
Scotland  ;  he  was  ordained  here  in  1744.  His  successors  wese 
Richard  C.  Graham,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Thomas  F.  Oliver,  Elijah 
Brainerd,  Winthrop.  Baily.  Mr.  Baily  died  in  1836,  in  Greenfield. 
In  the  second  church  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot  have 
been  ministers. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  good,  but  the  situation  is  elevated 
and  the  surface  is  uneven.  Swift  river,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Ohicopee,  waters  the  eastern  border,  and  Port  river,  which  falls 
into  the  Connecticut,  waters  the  western  part  of  this  town.  In 
1837  there  were  18,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  in  this  town, 
valued  at  $3,000.  Population,  957.  Distance,  13  miles  fro© 
Northampton,  7  from  Amherst,  and  80  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  formerly  included  in  Cummington,  and  with  that 
town  was  sold  by  Col.  John  Cummings,  of  Concord,  in  1768.  The 
firrst  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  Concord,  in  December 
of  that  year.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  came  from  Bridgewater  and 
Abington.  Plainfield  was  incorporated  a  district  of  Cummington 
in  ires,  and  in  1807  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town. 

A  church  of  14  members  was  organized  here  in  1780 ;  but  they 
had  no  settled  minUter  till  1792,  when  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  a  na^ 
tive  of  Long  Island,  was  settled  with  them.     He  continued  in  the 

KLStoral  office  till  1831,  in  which  yeai  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
avid  Kimba41.  Few-  men  have  been  more  useful  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lock  ;  none  more  humble,  holy,  consistent,  and  devoted  to  the 
proper  work  of  man.  He  had  no  brilliancy,  bal>  was  stron^y 
characterized  in  his  whole  cteportment  by  kindness,  sincerity, 
meekness,  and  a  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  die*  welfare  of  aU. 
He  died  in  1837.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  &i 
17^.  A  Baptist  society  w^as  fdrmed  in  the-  eastem^part  of  the  town 
in  1833.  The  church  was  organiaed  in  June,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  Elder  David  Wright,  of  Cummington,  acting  as  moderator. 
This  township  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  moiftitafai 
'  range,  and,  as  mi^t  be  expected,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  ki 
many  parts  rough  and  broken,  less  so,  however,  than  that,  of!  tile* 
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ft^jommg  towns.  Indeed,  tiie  sQAmit*  of  East  Hill,  on  -wliioh  is 
the  principal  village,  qoiay  be  considered  as  level  through  nearly 
tbe  trtiole  breadth  ttf  the  town.  The  soil  is  good  and  strong,  and 
wM  adapted  for  grass.  The  township  is  exceedingly  well  supplied 
with  springs  and  ritulets.  There  are  no  large  streams  in  the  town 
Mill  Bro<^  is  die  largest  There  are  two  ponds,  both  in  the  natA?- 
west  part  of  Ihe  town :  the  Nor^  Pond,  wiiich  is  about  a  nrih 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Crooked  Pdnd,  so  called  from 
its  figure.  The  soenery  aromid  these  x)onds  is  wild,  and  mmf 
perhaps  be  said  to  partake  of  the  gtoomy ;  for  here,  for  the  moat 
part,  the  fere^ts  have  never  been  tofidted,  and  nature,  in  atl  her 
wildnessy 

Stin  on  her  bosom  wears  the  enamelM  vest, 
That  bloomed  and  bndded  on  her  yonthftd  breast. 

The  waters  of  the  North  Pond  empty  into  the  Deerfield  iive»  «t 
CSuurlemont,  while  those  of  the  Crooked  Pond  emjpty  into  tbe  South 
XHmd  in  Windsor^  which  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  branclMS  of 
Westfield  river.  The  North  Pond  is  dotted  with  islands,  and  is  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  for  anglers  and  parties  of  pleasure ;  and 
both  haw  peculiar  attractions  to  the  botanist,  as  some  very  rare 
and  inteiesting  aquatic  {dants  are  found  cm  the  shores  and  in  the 
water.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  90,000  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  f  13,000;  there  were  238 
Saxony,  1,775  merino,  and  1,769  other  kinds  of  sheep;  the  value 
of  wool  produced  was  ^6,379  36;  there  were  manufactured  48,000 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $8,900.  Population,  865.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Northampton,  and  110  W.  by  N.  erf  Boston. 

*^  Rev*  James  Richards  euad  Rev.  William  Richards,  American 
missicHiaries,  were  of  this  town,  and  sone  af  Dea.  James  Raebiirda. 
They  were  both  graduates  of  Williams  college.  The  first  menlieoi- 
ed  sailed,  in  1815,  for  the  Bast  Indies,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  5  months.  The  period  of  his  labors  was 
short,  for  his  constitution  soon  sunk  by  undue  exposare  to  the  io- 
fluenoe  of  a  tropical  climate.  He  died  at  Tillipaly,  in  Ceylon, 
Aug.  3,  .1822,  aged  38  years.  Rev.  William  |licluirds  was  ordaia- 
ad  missionary  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1822,  from  which  place  te 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Nor.  19,  of  the 
same  year,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1823.  His  labors  appear  to 
have  bem  very  acceptable  and  useful.  He  resides  in  the  village 
of  Lahaina,  (in  the  island  of  Maui,)  one  of  the  most  delight^ 
spots  in  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

The  foUowinft  account  of  the  Mountain  Miller  was  taken  fioni 
the  History  of  PlainfieW,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Porter,  page  40. 

"  Deacon  Joseph  Beals,  who  will  be  known  through  the  fotaiB 
ages  of  the  churdh  as  the  Mountain  Miller,  was  a  native  of  BrMge- 
water,  in  this  state,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  this  place  in 
1779.  Here,  in  1789,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  he  met  with  a 
severe  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  house  and  nearly  all  his  provisions 
by  a  fire*    Previous  to  Oils,  he  bad  been  depending  on  his  exlor- 
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nal  morality  for  salvatioay  eonflidering  a  cfaaoge  as  mmeeestary. 

He  now  found  that  he  could  not  truly  sub^t  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  seeking  of  his  salvation  in  earnest.  After 
a  season  of  distressing  anxiety,  the  Savior  was  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  soul  as  ^  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  alto- 
gether lovely,'  and  be  suddenly  broke  forth  in  new  strains  of  de* 
Totion,  penitence,  and  praise,  for  redeeming  love.  From  this  time 
he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Savior,  and  became 
distinguished  for  his  meekness  and  humUity,  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
exemplary  deportment  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  particularly 
in  the  house  of  God,  his  abiding  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  liw 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity,  liis  preciousness  to  the  awakened 
sinner,  his  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  family  and  of  all 
with  whom  the  providence  of  God  brought  him  in  contact,  his 
perseverance  in  doing  good,  and  his  uniform  and  consistent  piety. 
*  His  conversation  wcmld  never  tire,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  no- 
Ter  tired  of  religious  conversation.'  He  died  after  a  short  sickness, 
Joly  30,  1813w  <  His  body,'  says  the  writer  of  the  tract,  *  was  in- 
terred in  the  grave-yard,  near  his  accustomed  place  of  worship, 
where  a  plain,  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  his  name,  age,  and  date 
of  his  death,  is  erected  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  Mountain  Miller.' 
A  notice  of  his  death  was  inserted  in  the  county  newspaper,  with 
this  expressive  and  appropriate  remark  :  '  His  presence  animated 
the  Christian  and  awed  the  sinner ;'  which  would  have  been  his 
whole  recorded  story,  had  not  some  special  indications  of  Provi- 
dence convinced  the  writer  of  this  narrative  of  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate it,  for  the  benefit,  he  trusts,  of  thousands.  The  pious  tra- 
veller wiU  hereafter  delight  to  visit  the  place,  consecrated  by  the 
residence  of  the  Mountain  Miller,  to  drink  at  the  spring  by  the 
yoad-'Side,  bursting  from  the  rock  and  shaded  by  the  two  beautiful 
sugar  maples,  where  he  so  often  drank  in  passing  between  his 
house  and  mill,  and,  above  all,  to  linger  at  the  grave  of  this  most 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High.  Jrrom  this  spot  flowers  have 
already  been  culled,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe."  The  tract  entitled  the  Mountain  Miller,  written  by 
William  A.  Hallock,  was  first  pubUshed  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1831,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
and  in  various  languages. 


PRESCOTT. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1822,  previous  to  whfch  it  form- 
ed a  pa]:t  of  Pelham.  ^v-  Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor 
here  in  1827,  and  resigned  in  1835.  The  Rev.  Job  Cushman,  bis 
successor,  was  installed  here  the  same  year.  A  church  form^lv 
existed  in  this  town  while  it  was  a  part  of  Pelham,  over  whicn 
(wo  mijoisters  were  settled,  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot. 
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This  church  became  extinct    The  ehurdi  was  re-oi^aniied  in 
1823,  with  12  memlws. 

This  town  is  watered  by  several  branches  of  Swift  river,  which 
is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  The  principal  article  of 
manufacture  is  palm-leaf  hats,  of  which,  in  1837,  60,000  wwe 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,000.  Population,  788.  Distance,  16 
miles  from  Northampton,  8  from  Amherst,  and  76  from  Boston. 


SOUTH    HADLEY. 


This  town  was  originally  a  parish  in  Hadley ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  '^  This  town  was  settled  as  early  as 
1721  by  a  few  families  from  Hadley.  It  was  then  called  the  South 
Precinct  in  Hadley.  The  first  settlers  for  some  time  continued  to 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  Hadley,  a  distance  of 
about  7  or  8  miles.  In  1733  the  first  town  meeting  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting-house, 
the  frame  of  which  was  put  up  the  year  before,  should  be  in  part 
finished.  The  building,  however,  was  not  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1737.  The  families  were  few  in  number  and  indi- 
gent in  their  circumstances,  and  the  house  was  principally  built  by 
tiieir  personal  labor;  it  was  not  large,  containing  only  nine  pews  im 
the  body  of  it  A  gallery  was  subsequently  added.  There  was 
no  steeple  or  belL  The  people  were  called  together  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  public  worship  by  the  ''  blowing  of  a  concb  shelL" 
The  house  still  remains,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  oommcm.  In  consequence  of  the  house  bemg 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  people,  at  the  meeting  of  the  town  in 
March,  1760,  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  house,  55  feet  in 
length  and  45  in  breadth,  to  be  placed  as  near  the  old  one  as  might 
conveniently  be  done,  and  as  near  the  center  of  the  town  as  possi- 
ble. The  difficulty  of  locating  the  house  was  almost  without  a 
parallel.  It  was  not  till  thirteen  years  afterwards  that  the  question 
was  settled,  during  which  more  than  fifty  m^tings  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  the  place  were  held.  It  was  finally  settled  by  lot. 
The  lot  fixed  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  of  the  first  parish 
now  stands.  A  part  being  dissatisfied,  a  council  of  ministers  was 
called,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow,  Rev. 
Mr.  Breck  of  Springfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantine  of  Westfield,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  decided  that  both  par- 
ties were  under  moral  obligation  to  abide  by  the  lot.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Hadley  was  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson, 
who  was  settled  in  1733.  A  grant  of  land,  called  the  "  Proprietors^ 
Land"  was  set  off  to  this  town  on  its  first  settlement,  by  the  town  of 
Hadley,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  on  condition  that  the  people 
should  settle  among  them  "  a  good  orthodox  minister."  By  a  vote 
of  the  precinct,  at  their  first  meeting,  this  land  was  appropriated  to 
Mr.  Rawson.    Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  successor  of  &•  Raw- 
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8on,  was  installed  pastor  in  1742.  He  died  in  1783,  aged  80.  Ha 
was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Hays,  who  was  settled 
in  1782.  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in 
1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Condit,  in  1835.  Rev. 
Plavel  Griswold  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  or  Canal  church. 
He  was  installed  pastor  in  1828 ;  Rev.  William  Tyler  succee<kd 
him  in  1832. 

The  soil  in  this  township  is  light,  warm,  and  in  many  places 
very  productive.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  by  the  farmers  in 
this  town  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  considerable  water- 
power  in  the  town,  much  of  which  is  yet  unimproved.  The  mann- 
lacture  of  paper,  satinet,  and  other  articles,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  busmess  in  this  place.  There  is  a  canal  in  this  town, 
two  miles  long,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  a  dam 
across  the  river  of  1100  feet,  which  is  constructed  to  overcome  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  60  feet.  This  dam  produces  a  water-power  of 
great  extent.  The  canal  has  five  locks,  and  a  cut  through  solid 
rock  of  40  feet  in  depth  and  300  in  length.  The  amount  of  toils 
on  the  canal  is  firom  10  to  $18,000  annually. 


Northern  view  of  Mount  Holyokt  Female  Seminary » 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  "Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary," in  the  central  village  of  South  Hadley,  6  miles  from  North- 
ampton, and' 13  from  Springfield,  which  is  now  about  opening  for 
ihe  reception  of  scholars.  This  institution  is  designed  entirely  for 
young  ladies.  "  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid,  extensive,  and  well- 
balanced  English  education,  connected  with  that  general  improve- 
ment, that  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which 
will  prepare  ladies  to  be  educators  of  children  and  youth."  One 
leading  object  in  this  seminary  is  to  raise  up  female  teachers. 
This  institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  placed  on 
as  lasting  foundations  as  the  colleges  in  our  country  for  the  other 
sex.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  obtained,  and  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees  appointed.  The  institution  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  best  facilities  for  education  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
One  very  important  feature  m  the  system  to  be  adopted  here,  is, 
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that  all  the  teaehers  and  pupils,  without  a  single  exception,  will 
constitute  but  one  family,  and  all  the  pupils  are  to  perfonn  a  part  of 
the  domestic  woric  of  Ihe  family.  The  place  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  well  chosen,  being  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  removed  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  seminary  of  learning 
being  located  in  a  populous  place.  The  view  from  the  upper  stor 
ries  of  the  seminary  is  commanding  and  interesting.  At  tfcKB  north, 
the  towering  heights  of  Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke,  rising  in  gsan- 
deur  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles;  the  gorge  between  the 
two  mountains,  through  which  the  Connecticut  passes;  the  beanti« 
ful  interval  on  which  Northampton  is  situated,  seen  beyond,  pre- 
sent a  scene  which  is  rarely  equalled.  There  are  3  churches,  1 
Congregational  in  the  center,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist 
in  the  village  at  the  falls,  on  the  south  border  of  the  town.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  1,400. 

In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
60,000  yards  c^ebth  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was 
$45,000.  There  were  three  paper  mills ;  stock  manufactured, 
1,250  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $161,500;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
41 ;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Two  pearl  button  manufactories; 
18,000  gross  of  buttons  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $8,500; 
males  emploved,  13 ;  females,  18 ;  capital  invested,  $4,200.  The 
value  of  ieatner  tanned  and  curried  was  $18;  400. 

Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  norfliern  borders  of  this  town,  rises.SSO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and  from  its 
summit  j)resents  probably  the  richest  view  in  America  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  fertile  beauty,  and  is  quite  a  pla<^  of  fashiMuibla 
resort  "  It  is  a  part  of  a  mountain  ridge  of  greenstone,  commencing 
with  West  Roek,  near  New  Haven,  and  proceeding  northerly,  in- 
terrupted by  only  occasional  valleys,  across  the  whole  of  Connec- 
ticut, until  It  enters  Massachusetts  between  West  Springfield  and 
Southwick,  and  proceeds  along  the  west  line  of  the  first-named 

Slace,  and  along  the  east  line  of  Westfield,  Easthampton,  and 
forthampton,  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut.  Until  it  reaches  East- 
hampton  its  elevation  is  small ;  but  there  it  suddenly  mounts  up  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  forms  Mount  Tom.  The  ridge 
crosses  Connecticut  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  curving  istill  more 
to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  line  of  Amhei^t  and  South 
Hadley,  until  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  the  north-west 
part  of  Belchertown.  All  that  part  of  the  ridge  east  of  the  river  is 
called  Holyoke ;  though  the  prospect  house  is  erected  near  its  south- 
western extremity,  opposite  Northampton  and  near  the  Connecticut'' 
The  following  view  is  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  curve  of  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bow, 
which  gracefully  sweeps  round  a  circuit  of  three  miles  withoxn 
advancing  its  ocean  course  a  hundred  rods.  "  In  the  view  firom 
Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  beautiful  united ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, greatly  predominating,"  "On  the  west  is  seen,  a  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  populous  village  of  Northampton,  wiA 
its  elegant  public  and  private  buildings ;  a  little  more  to  the  rig^t 
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View  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Rolyoke. 


flie  neat  and  substantial  villages  of  Hadley  an4  Hatfield ;  and  still 
farther  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst,  with  its  college,  gymnasium 
and  academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  a  pleasant  resting 
place  to  the  eye.  On  the  south  is  seen  the  village  of  South  Hadley. 
Springfield  and  other  places  south  indistinctly  visible  along  tfie 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  the  spires  of  the  churches  in 
Hartford  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising  above  the  trees. 
With  a  telescope  the  elevated  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven 
may  be  seen.  Facing  the  south-west,  the  observer  has  before  him 
the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom,  which  rises  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Holyoke."  "  In  the  north-west  the  Graylock  may  be 
Seen  peering  above  the  Hoosic,  and  still  farther  north  the  Green 
mountains  shoot  up  beyond  the  region  of  clouds.  Near  at  hand,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are  seen  the  insulated  Sugar-loaf 
and  Toby  presenting  their  fantastic  outlines ;  while  far  in  the  north- 
east rises  in  insulated  grandeur  the  cloud-capt  Monadnoc."  "  Pro- 
bably, under  favorable  circumstances,  not  less  than  30  churches,  in 
as  many  towns,  are  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and  south 
diameter  of  the  field  of  vision  there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  160 
miles.'' 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1753,  previous  to  which  it 
a  part  or  precinct  of  Northampton-  The  first  persons  who  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  plantation  were  Judah  Hutchinson  and 
Thomas  Porter,  in  1732;  the  next  year  fourteen  other  settlers 
came  into  the  place.  Some  families  had  resided  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  in  Poraeroy's  meadow ;  they  belonged  however  to  the 
old  town  till  after  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  south  pre- 
cinct. Between  1733  and  1740,  fourteen  families  removed  to 
the  place.     The  first  meeting  of  freeholders  qualified  to  vote  in 
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precinct  affairs  was  held  in  1741.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1743,  the 
first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd  was  ordained 
pastor  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  same  day  Waitstill  Strong 
and  John  Clark  were  chosen  deacons.  The  clergymen  at  tiis 
ordination  were  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Jlopkias  <rf 
West  Springfield,  "VVoodbridgc  of  South  Hadley,  Parsons  ot  East 
Hadley,  Williams  of  Hadley,  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  and  Ballan* 
tine  of  Westfield.  "  It  was  requested  that  each  shoukl  bring  a 
messenger  with  him."  Mr.  Edwards  preached  the  sermon,  winch 
was  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Judd  had  for  settlement  200  anres 
of  land,  100  pounds  old  tenor^  and  125  pounds,  old  tenor,  lo  be 
expended  in  work  on  his  house.  His  salary  for  the  first  three 
years  was  130  pounds,  old  tenor,  per  annum,  and  five  pounds  a 
year  to  te  added  till  it  reached  170  pounds.  At  the  next  meeting 
It  was  voted  to  give  him  his  wood;  " and  we  will  give  him  more 
according  to  our  abihty."  His  house  during  the  Indian  troubles 
-ras  fortified.*^  Mr.  Judd  died  in  1803,  aged  83.  Kev.  tinsom 
Gould,  his  successor,  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  18Q1,  aad 
lesigaed  in  1832.  His  successor,  B^ev.  Morris  E.  White,  was  fet» 
tfed  the  same  year. 

The  Manhan  river,  which  rises  in  Westhamptd^  passes  twice 
through  this  town,  first  from  .north  to.  south,  ietto  Weatfield,  aoA 
HMD,  returning,  passes  northeast,  into  Easthampton,  aflbrdiiw 
wal^r  privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  central  partov 
the  town,  containing  a  Congregational  church  and  an  academy^ 
The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  tU| 
pbps.  Agriculture  is  the  prineipal  btlsiness  of  the.  inha,bitaiilfl( 
Rypiilation,  1,216.  .  Distance,  8  miles. from  NorthainntOQ,  and 
97  fram  Boston.  Several  interesting  minesals  are  found  here ;  and 
indieations  of  a  rich  lead  mine,  so  promising  that  a  company  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  in  order  to  work  tt 
'Fhe  success  of  the  undertaking  however  did  not  equal  the  expe^ 
tation  of  the  projectors.  At  this  time,  this  mine,  which  is  situated 
in  the  ncvthem  part  of  the  towt^  is  not  worked.  .  t 


WARE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  "Ware  remained  unset- 
tled for  many  years  after  the  adjoining  towns  were  settled,  the  soil 
being  so  hard  and  rough  that  it  was  considered  unfit  for  cultiva- 
ti<Mi.  At  an  early  period  nearly  the  whole  territory  now  compriaed 
in  the  town  was  granted  by  Uie  general  court  to  a  military  conn- 
pany  from  Narragansett,  as  a  reward  for  expelling  the  Indians 
irom  that  vicinity.   ^  little  value  was  placed  upon  it  by  the 


•During  this  period  a  number  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  this  town,  for  the  defenes 
^  the  inhabitants.  In  August,  1747,  Siiska  Clark  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  Im 
1PAS  thrashing  in  his  bank  JDfoah  Fixler  was  also  killed  in  this  town  during  the  Fi^oeh 
and  Indian  wars. 


WABB. 


^ 


SkUf,  t^t  thej  ^(yrtly  ^fter  8okl  it  to  John  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Bostoi^ 
r,  %WQ  coppers  per  acre ;  yet  k  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
tfWMA  in  this  part  of  the  state."  The  first  church  in  this  town 
V^  formed  in  1757.  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  the  first  clergyman, 
ifrti9  settled  in  1751^  and  resigned  in  1754;  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer,  his 
successor,  was  settled  in  1759,  and  died  in  1775.  Rev.  fienjamin 
Judd,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1785 ;  he  resigned  in  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Reuben  Moss,  who  was  settled  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1809.  Rev.  Samuel  Ware,  the  next  minister,  was  set- 
tled in  1810;  resigned  in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Augus- 
tus B.  Reed,  the  same  year.  The  second  or  village  church  was 
organized  in  1826.     Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  was  settled  in  the  same 

{'ear.     His  successor,  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  was  installed  pastor  in 
835,  and  resigned  in  1837. 


South-wesUm  view  of  Ware  Village. 


The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  Ware  village,  as  seen 
Irom  near  the  Northampton  road.  This  village  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  Ware  river,  a  large  and  powerful 
stream,  rising  in  the  western  pari  of  Wprcester  county.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  at  the  falls  of  the  river  in  this  town  within 
a' short  period ;  a  &Hirishing  village  has  arisen,  contahiing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  this  time,  upwarcbs  ^f  1,500  inhabitants,  where  a  few 
years  since  was  but  a  wilderness.  The  Ware  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  February,  1822,  with  a  capital  of  $525,000. 
There  is  a  bank  in  the  village,  the  "  Hampshire  Manufacturers 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  6,544  spindles ;  cotton  consumed,  5X6^000  W^- ;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  1,450,000  yards,  valued  at  $160,000 ;  mates  employ- 
ed, 62 ;  females,  200 ;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  There  were  2 
woollen  mUis,  11  sets  of  woollen  machinery  ;  370,000  lbs.  of  wool 
were  consumed;  230,000  yards  of  cloUi  were  manufactured,  yalu^ 
n^  $280,000;  males  employed,  77;  females,  80;  capital  mveste<^ 
There  were  manufactured  867  pairs  of  boots,   ana 
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61,623  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $53,164.  Straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, 85,000,  valued  at  $114,832;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactur- 
ed, 79,200,  valued  at  $10,870;  value  of  augers  manufactured, 
$4,600.  Population,  2,403.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Northamp- 
ton, 23  from  Springfield,  27  to  Worcester,  44  to  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
67  to  Boston. 


WESTHAMPTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1778.  The  first  settlement  of 
this  town  began  about  the  year  1767.  Lemuel  Strong,  the  oldest 
son  of  Noah  Strong,  (in  1817  the  oldest  man  in  the  town^is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  child  born  in  this  town.  In  1779  there 
were  about  sixty  families  and  three  hundred  souls  in  the  town. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  was  settled  here  in  1779;  he 
died  1837,  aged  83.  Mr.  Hale  was  the  brother  of  Capt.  Nathan 
Hale  of  Connecticut,  the  martyr  to  American  liberty,  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  in  1775,  aged  22. .  The  successor  of  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  Horace  B.  Chapin,  who  settled  here  in 
1829,  and  resigned  in  1837 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Amos  Drury, 
who  was  installed  pastor  the  same  year. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
170  Saxony,  944  merino,  and  1,404  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  2}  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $3,205;  capital  invested, 
$7,204.  Population,  818.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton, 
8  from  Williamsburg,  and  100  from  Boston. 


WILLIAMSBURG, 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1771.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  in  this  place  was  Rev.  Amos  Butler,  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Con.;  this  was  in  1773;  he  died  in  1777,  at  the  i^  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph, 
Strong,  in  1781.  Mr.  Strong  died  Jan.  1st,  1803,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Henry  Lord  in  1804.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
William  Lusk,  who  was  installed  here  in  1836. 

A  considerable  stream  passes  through  this  town,  and  unites  with 
the  Connecticut  at  Northampton,  affording  good  water-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the 
central  part  of  Williamsburg.  The  Methodist  church  recently 
erected  is  seen  on  the  left ;  the  Congregational  church  is  seen  on 
the  right,  southerly  of  which  is  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream 
passing  through  the  village.  In  the  central  part  of  the  engraving 
is  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  the  spire  of  the  old  Congregational 
church,  situated  about  half  a  mile  northward  from  the  central 
part  of  the  village.    This  was  built  more  than  fifty  veare  ago. 
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Southern  view  of  Williamsburg. 

This  village  is  S  miles  from  Northampton,  and  103  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,345. 

The  Williamsburg  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactory  wa» 
incorporated  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  woollen  mills;  42,150  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $69,235  ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  25 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $33,700 ;  value  of  flexible  and  japan  buttons  manufactured. 
$102,500;  hands  employed,  13  males  and  105  females;  capital 
invested,  $39,000;  value  of  axes  manufactured,  $6,106;  value 
of  augers,  bitts,  and  bitt-stocks  manufactured,  $2,310 ;  value  of 
gimblets,  screw-drivers,  and  punches  manufactured,  $4,066. 


WORTHINGTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1768,  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunt^- 
ington  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He 
died  im  1780,  aged  48 ;  his  successor  in  the  ministry  was  Rev. 
Josiah  Spaulding,  who  died  in  1803;  the  next  minister  was  Rev. 
Jonathan  L.  Pomeroy,  who  died  in  1836,  aged  67.  Th^  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  who  was  settled  in  1833. 

This  township  occupies  an  elevated  situation  near  the  center  of 
the  Green  mountain  range,  upon  its  eastern  declivity.  The  waters  in 
this  township  are  discharged  into  the  Connecticut  by  the  Westfield 
river,  the  principal  branch  of  which  washes  the  south-west  boun- 
dary of  the  town,  and  other  branches  pass  through  the  middle  and 
north-east  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  surface  is  handsome  and  pleasant,  and  mn^h  of  the 
soil  rich  and  productive,  producing  grain,  fruits,  &c.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  9,050  merino  sheep;  wool  produced,  27,000 
Jbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $16,875 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $S5,000^  value  of  curtains  manufactured,  $10,125,* 
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ralue  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $32,OO0l  PopnlatkNi,  1,14& 
Distance,  17  miles  from  N<^liaiiqpCon|  S6  firom  Albany,  N*  Y.|  and 
110  fnnn  Boston. 


MIDDLESEX   COUNTY, 

This  comity  was  incorporated  in  1643.  The  surface  is  uneren, 
and  the  soil  varied.  The  principal  streams  in  the  limits  of  the 
county  are  the  Merriraac,  Charles,  Concord,  and  Nashua.  There 
are  no  mountains  in  this  county,  but  its  surface  is  dirersified  by 
numerous  small  hills,  which  are  generally  less  than  one  hi&ndred 
feet  in  height.  The  land  in  the  northern  and -southern  parts  is  the 
most  un^ren.  The  sell  is  not  |enerally  so  good  as  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  state,  but  tt  well  rewards  etrttrratian.  The 
manu&cturing  interests  of  this  county  are  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  in  1837,  there  were 
52,860,194  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  $5,971,172,  being  nearly  three  times  the  value  manufactured 
in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  canal,  and  particularly  the 
laihoads  recently  constructed  in  the  county,  afford  great  facili* 
ties  in  the  transportation  g(  goods  to  and  from  Boston.  Cam* 
bridge  and  Concord  are  the  shire  towns.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  this  county,  which  are  46  in  number. 


Acton, 

Ashby, 

Bedfoxd, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Cambndge, 

Caifide^ 

Gharleslowni 

Chetmsford, 

CoivMMrd,  . 


Dracut, 

Dunstable, 

Framingham, 

Groton, 

HolHston, 

Hopkinton, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough, 


Medford^ 

Natick, 

Newton, 

Pepperell, 

Reading, 

Sherburne, 

Shirley, 


Townsend, 

Tyngsborough, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wayland, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Westford, 


South  Reading,  Weston, 
Stoneham,         Wilvungtou, 
Stow,  Wobum, 

Sudbury, 
Tewksbury, 


in  1820,  the* population  of  this  county  was  61,476;  in  i^Mi  h 
was  77,968;  in  1837,  it  was  98,565. 


ACTON, 

Tus  town  of  Acton  lies  wholly  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Con* 
cord.  Most  of  the  lands  comprised  within  its  limits  were  granted 
to  the  town  of  Concord  ''for  feeding;"  they  were,  however,  not 
Tery  accurately  defined,  as  when  they  were  actually  surveyed 
thev  were  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  nomi* 
nally  specified  m  the  grants.    A  settlement  was  commenced  .o 
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th^se  grants  as  early  as  16S6,  and  peihaps  a  few  years  eanrlier; 
The  ^epberd  and  liw  families  were  among  the  first.  Many  ci 
the  meaaows  were  open  prairies,  and  aff^ded,  with  Uttle  or  no 
labor,  grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  farorite  ptaoes  for  feeding. 

<*  In  1668,  the  town  teased  to  Capt.  Thoma^  Wheeler,  for  20  years,  200  acres  of 
Qpland  near  Mr.  Silas  Holden's  present  residbca^ce,  and  60  acres  of  meadow  lying  in 
several  parcels  on  Nashobah  brook,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep^  *  except  12  StAh 
l^ath  dajs  j^tirXfj*  a  keid  of  50  cattle  dois  U,  ^r  .head  for  the  inhabitants,  to  be  paid 
*  one  thud  part  in  wheat,  one  third  part  in  rie  or  pease,  and  the  other  third  part  in 
Indian  corn.'  They  were  to  be  constantly  watched  by  a  *  herdsman,'  aad  kept  im  a 
▼ard  at  night  to  protoct  them  from  the  wild  beasts.  Capt.  Wheeler  agreed  to  bvild  a 
hoiue  *  40  feet  by  18,  and  12  stod,'  covered  with  shingles,  and  to  nave  a  *  pair  of 
chimneys ; '  and  a  bam  40  by  24,  and  12  high,  to  be  kft  for  the  use  of  the  town  aAer 
the  expiration  of  the  lease." 

•  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1735,  one  hundred  years  from  the 
incorporation  of  Concord.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  rough  and 
aneyen,  though  there  are  no  considerabie  hills ;  and  with  some 
exceptions  the  soil  is  rocky  and  hard  to  cultivate.  It  contains^ 
however,  many  good  iietrms.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
Inbabitanti  is  agriculture.  Theve  are,  however,  from  15,000  to 
20,000  barrels  annuaUy  manuftetured  here,  and  this  business  is  a 
source  of  coRsid^able  incimie.  There  are  two  Congregational 
thurdies  ia  this  town,  one  for  the  Orthodox,  the  other  for  Unita« 
jrians.  This  place  is  21  miles  N.  W.  of  BostoUi  and  5  N.  Westerly 
frem  Concord.  Population,  1,071.  The  first  meeting-house  (42 
feet  by  36,  and  21  feet  high)  was  built  in  1736,  and  served  as  a 
i4cM^of  worship  till  the  present  one  was  erected,  in  1808.  The 
iLev.  Jehn  Swift  was  the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town ;  this 
Was  on  Nov.  8,  1738.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in 
Acton,  in  1775,  ho  was  severely  attacked,  and  was  never  able  to 
preach  afterwards.  He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Motses  Adams  was  next  ordained  here,  June 
S5,  1778.  He  died  in  1819,  aged  70.  The  Rev.  Marshall  Shed  in 
1820  became  their  next  pastor ;  be  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
qnesty  in  May,  1831.  The  Orthodox  society  seceded  frcMn  the 
lown,  and  fonned  a  separate  parish  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Shed's  ministry,  and  the  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury  was  ordained 
over  then,  Aug.  29,  1832.  The  Universaliat  society  in  this  towni 
was  organi29ed  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1^5. 


ASHBY. 


This  town  wa»  incorporated  in  1767.  It  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county.  This  township  is  on  elevated 
land,  varied  with  hills  and  valleys,  furnishing  rich  pastures  and 
agreeable  prospects.  TTiis  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  the  farms 
are  productive.  The  two  churches  in  the  central  part  of  the  tbwn 
stand  on  high  land,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  'Fop- 
ulation,  1,201.     Distance,  2&  miles  from  Concord, .  and  48  tnm 
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Boston.  The  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  is  the  principal  manu- 
facturing husiness  performed  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
69,989  hats  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $7,751  50. 


BEDFORD. 


Bedford  originally  belonged  in  part  to  the  town  of  Concord.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1729.  It  is  not  very  well  situated 
for  an  agricultural  town.  About  half  of  it  is  meadow  land,  un- 
improved, and  partly  incapable  of  improvement  It  contains^ 
however,  several  good  farms,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  soil. 
The  Shatcshine  is  the  only  considerable  stream  of  water.  On  this 
stream  is  a  mill  which  was  built  before  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  and 
was  then  owned  by  Michael  Bacon,  who  was  allowed  to  have  two 
garrison  soldiers  stationed  there  for  his  saflety.  Agriculture  is  the 
employment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  Boston  market  was  begun  here  in  1806,  by  John 
Hosmer  and  Jonathan  Bacon.  In  this  business  about  60  men  and 
80  women  are  employed.  About  90,000  pairs  of  shoes,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $50,000,  are  made  annually.  There  are  2  churches,- 
1  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  30  dwelling-houses,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  This  place  is  5  miles  north-east  of  Con- 
cord, and  15  north-west  of  Boston,  and  contains  858  inhabitants. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  completed  in  1730.  Comfitiitteeil 
were  chosen  the  next  and  many  subsequent  ^*  to  seat  the  meeting- 
house," and  "have  respect  to  them  that  are  50  years  old  and  up» 
wards ;"  those  under  this  age  "  to  be  seated  according  to  their  pay." 
A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817.  The  first  minister. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  was  ordained  July  15,  1730.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1734,  and  in  1735  went  as  chaplain  in  the  northern  army 
at  Port  Edward.  In  1756,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman  was  the  next 
ordained  here.  Being  opposed  to  the  "half-way  covenant,"  he 
was  dismissed  in  1766.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Penniman  was  the  next 
regular  minister,  and  was  ordained  in  1771,  and  continued  here 
about  twenty  years.  Though  possessed  of  respectable  talents,  he 
was  very  eccentric  in  his  manners  and  public  perfoifmanoes.  Soon 
after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  following 
expression  in  his  prayer : — "  We  pray  thee  to  send  the  British  sol- 
diers where  they  will  do  some  good ;  for  thou  knowest,  O  Lord ! 
that  we  have  no  use  for  them  about  here."  The  next  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  who  was  ordained  in  April,  1796. 

Among  the  peculiar  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  church  from 
its  first  formation  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Stearns,  was  that  of 
making  public  confession  of  particular  offences  committed  by  the 
members.  These  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  by  the  min- 
ister before  the  congregation.      Frequent  notices  are  specified  in 

the  church  records,  such  as  "the  confession  of for  the  sin  of 

intemperance/'  "for  the  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,"  or 
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oAflr  tins,  as  the  case  might  be,  ''was  read  before  the  con 
Imxel"     This  cusUnn  was  not  peculiar  to  the  church  ia 
it  prerailed  to  some  extent  in  many  ether  churches* 


BILLERICA. 

The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Billerica  was  Shawshme^  a  name 
which  it  received  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  of  this  name.  The 
present  name  is  derived  from  Billericay,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
England,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
emigrated.  As  early  as  1637,  the  general  court  appointed  Capt 
Jennison  and  Lieut.  Spooner  to  view  Shawshine,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  be  fit  for  a  plantation.  In  1641,  it  was  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge, ''provided  they  would  .make  it  a  village  to  have  ten  fami- 
lies settled  there  within  ten  years.^'  It  appears  that  the  first  aei* 
tlement  was  made  about  the  year  1653.  It  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  lespectable  families  from  Cambridge,  but  the  greater 
part  were  originally  from  England.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  seme  of  the  first  principal  settlers:  John  Parker,  John  Kit- 
tredge,  John  Rogers,  William  French,  George  Farley,  Ralph  Hill, 
&.muel  Manning,  Simon  Crosby,  Jonathan  Danforth,  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  Thomas  Richardson,  Edward  Farmer,  Joseph  T(Hnpson. 

In  1656,  the  inhabitants  of  Shawshine,  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, obtained  a  grant  of  land  lying  upon  Concord  river,  near  the 
farms  of  John  and  Robert  Blood.  To  this  tract  the  court  granted 
the  name  of  Billerica.  In  the  same  year,'8,000  acres  of  land  lying 
at  Natticott  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  About  6,300  acres 
were  situated  on  the  east  of  Merrimac  river,  and  1,750  on  the  west 
side.  The  town  was  divided  into  lots,  by  Jonathan  Danforth, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  for  locating  the  home  lots.  These 
lets  were  most  generally  denominated  ten  and  five  acre  lots.  A 
ten  acre  lot,  or  a  single  share,  contained  113  acres  of  upland,  and 
12  acres  of  meadow.    A  five  acre  lot  contained  half  this  quantity. 

It  appears  that  the  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  in 
1663,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  by  John  Parker,  and 
completed  about  1660;  it  was  at  first  covered  with  thatch  instead 
of  shingles.  A  regard  for  purity  of  morals  and  an  attention  to  re-* 
Ugious  duties  appear  to  have  been  the  charactmstics  of  the  first 
iidiabitants.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  town  was  settled,  three 
persons  were  chosen  "  to  examine  the  several  families,  and  see 
whether  their  children  and  servants  were  taught  in  the  principles 
of  religion."  In  1675,  the  selectmen  of  this  town  passed  an  order 
that  all  children  and  youth  from  eight  years  old  and  upwards 
should  be  sent  by  their  parents  and  masters  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Whiting,  to  receive  catechetical  instruction  at  such  times  as  should 
be  appointed.  Mr.  Whiting  died  in  1713,  having  preached  in  this 
place  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Ruggles.  47 
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Oapt  Jonathan  Danforth  was  oM  of  the  most  aetiTe  and  mMt^ 
prWng  settlers  of  Billerica.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  madi»- 
matical  knowledge  usefidness,  and  PiBty.  Fr<NXi  Us  skUl  in  4Ri^ 
veying,  he  was  frequently  employed  in  locating  new  towns  and 
settlements  in  the  provino««-of  New-Hampshire  and  Massacha- 
setts.  The  plans  of  his  surveys  were  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  remain.  He  also  left,  other  tnahuscripts.  A  poem  was 
written  on  his  death,  (in  1712,)  of  which  tfie  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

<<  He  lode  tke  ekcak,  dbain'd  greiX  tovnsdid  tens 

To  good  behavior  j  and  hy  wdl  q^ar]pod  sl»UoiMf, 

He  fixed  their  bounds  for  saaav  geaeratioos. 

His  art  ne'er  faiPd  kirn,  thoagh'the  Toadftlone  failed, 

When  oft  by  miaes  nnd:  ttreams  it  was  assail^  :     ' 

AM  this  is  rhnnpiag,  hut  there '«  gomg>hqtg  liiew» 

Gave  hiia  the  lustre  vhidi  we  most  admire.^ 

Here  follows  an  accoimt  of  hir  piety,  attenticn  to  leligioiM  im* 
ties,  which  are  celebrated  by  the  poet  in  the  Tersiflcatkn  peeoliatf 
to  that  period. 

About  the  period  of  king  Philip's  WM,  the  nuftib^  of  lamHies  ia 
BUtorica  was  about  ferty-eight,  And  the  hnmber  of  dwelliitg<4K>«n% 
forty-«even.  Th^  abmn  produeed  by  die  incursions  <if  the  Imiiaiie 
at  this  time,  caused  Hiany  persons  to  leav^  tb»r  habctailibiis  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  m^st  toompact  part  of  Ae  sererai  teywoK  It  i» 
not  known,  however^-  diat  Ihis  town  wlffisred  any  essential  injury 
during  Philip's  war. 

WidHutiie  original  Ihnits  ofthi^  town  lived  a  txmsiderablebody 
of  In^Ans.  HAm  Pawtut^ketts,  at  Wamesit  and  its  yielnity,  con- 
tained in  167$  about  250  souls.  Hiey  bad  been  Ibrmerly  etA^ 
mated  at  S^OOO*  They  inhabited  a^  small  tract  of  land  -on  the  easi 
side  of  Concord  rivcff^  and  bordering  on  the  Merrimac  The  diri- 
sion  Ikie  between  them  and  the  English,  it  is  said,  extended  fran 
Merrimac  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Gencoid 
river,  on  a  direct  line  to  Cotrcord  river,  two  miles,  from  its  moulfa« 
Their  plantation  was  Separated  from  the  English  by  a  ditch,  whidi 
may  be  still  traced.  Within  these  limits  is  a  hiH,  caUed  FM  HM, 
0a  which  are  some  remains  of  their  fortification.  In  this  ]^c#  it 
seems  the  Indians  were  in  some  degree  civthzed^  and  attended  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

Diuring  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on  Aug.  Sth,  1695,  the  hw* 
dians  made  an  irruption  on  ihe  inhabitants  of  this  place.  '^  In  the 
northerly  part  ct  the  town,  on  the  east  o[  Cocccord  Ttver,  lived  seve* 
ral  families,  wbo^  though  without  garrisons  and  in  time  of  war, 
felt  no  apprehenstoAs  of  danger.  Tlieir  fcmoleness  fimn  thefton* 
tiers  mi^t  have  contributed  to  Aeir  apparent  security. '  The  In* 
dians  came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the  day-time,  liiey  entorSd 
the  house  of  John  Refers  trhile  he  was  eleeping,  and  discharged 
an  arrow  at  him,  which  entered  his  neck  and  pierced  the  jugular 
vein.  Awakened  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  starts 
up,  seized  the  arrow,  which  he  forcibly  withdrew,  and  expired 
with  the  instrument  of  death  in  his  hand*    A  woman  being  in  the 
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ehkBihn.  Humw  handf  out  of  die  wixidow,  and,  though  seveiely 
wwmded,  made  Iwr  esoftpe  by  coneeating  herself  among  some  iSags. 
A  young  Woman  was  sealpedy  and  left  for  dea^,  but  surviyed  Qie 
miiafal  operation,  and  iired  many  yeans  afrerwards.  A  son  and 
Oaagbtef  <d  Mr.  Rc^rs  were  made  priseners.  The  family  of  John 
Levvtona  suffered  most  severely.  His  mother-in-law  and  five 
vwng  children  were  killed,  and  his  oldest  daughter  captured. 
Thomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  son  were  killed.  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Roger  Toothaker,  was  killed,  and  Majrgaret,  his  youngest 
daughter,  taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  taken 
at  this  surprisaL  Though  the  Indiana  were  immediately  pursued 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  center  of  the  town,  yet  so  effectually  had 
tb^y  taken  precautions  in  their  flight  that  all  efforts  to  find  them 
were  unavailing.  It  is  said  that  they  even  had  tied  up  the  mouths 
of  their  dogs  with  wampum,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  bark^ 
Ing  would  discover  the  direction  they  had  taken.  The  shock  given 
io  the  inhabitants  by  this  melancholy  even\  was  long  had  in  pain>- 
fcrl  remembrance." 


a$mktm  viem  •f  BiOmen,  femOnUpart.) 


The  aboye  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Billerica, 
taken  from  the  Concord  road.  The  Unitarian  churoh  (erected  in 
1797)  and  the  acSMlemy  are  seen  on  the  left  Jot  the  engraving. 
The  tavern  and  post-office,  the  town-house,  and  some  other  build- 
ings, are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  the  spire  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  light  The 
village  street  is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  About  two  miles  north- 
ward, the  Middlesex  canal  crosses  the  Coiicoyd  river ;  in  the  east- 
em  {Mirt  of  the  town  this  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  cross  the 
Shawshine  river;  the  canal  crosses  this  river  by  means  pf  an 
iM}ueduct  20  feet  in  height.  Population,  1 ,498.  Distance,  10  miles 
firom  Concord,  6  from  Lowell,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  and  4  sets  of  machinery ;  96,319  yards  of 
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#l0th  vere  manu&ctured,  valued  &t  $32,661 ;  males  employed,  17: 
females,  23.  There  were  512  pairs  of  boots  and  19,336  pain  ot 
shoes  manufactured,  which  were  valued  at  $11,093. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  on  the  Concord  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  oential 
part  of  the  village : 

Sab  hoc  saxo  sepalchrali  conditi  sunt  cineres  RevereDdi  domini  Sakxtslis  Ruo^Les, 
ecclesisB  nnper  pastoris  Billerics  :  qai  oursu  quern  Deas  dederat  peracto  A.  0.  174$, 
moiti  cessit  tertio  die  Martii)  com  vixisset  annos  circiter  68,  et  munere  saoerdotaM  fci^ 
me  41  fideliter  perfonctiis  esset. 

Which  may  be  translated  in  the  following  manner : 

Beneath  this  monomental  stone  are  gathered  the  ashes  of  the  Reverend  Samttel  Rcr«- 
OLBs,  late  pastor  of  the  church  at  Fillerica ;  who  having  finished  the  work  appointed 
<br  him  by  (rod,  departed  in  1749,  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  '  He  was  abooi  6&  years 
c£  age,  and  had  fiuthftilly  diadia^ied  the  ministenal  office  for  almost  41  y^arv. 

Here  lies  y«  body  of  the  widow  Lydia  Dyar,  of  Boston,  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
where  she  left  a  good  Estate  &  came  fnto  y*  country  Ma}^  2^,  1775,  to  «soape  y 
abuce  of  y*  Ministerial  Troops  sent  by  George  y  3<*  to  subject  Nagh  America.  8he 
died  July  28*'  1776,  aged  80  years. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 

Shall  floarish  when  they  sleep  in  dast.  ^ 

Beneath  this  stone  rest  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Heitrt  Cwmiiigs,  B.  D.,  late  pastor 
of  the  church  and  Christian  Society  in  Billehca.  Bom  Sept.  25*.  1739  j  ordained  Jan. 
26, 1763  J  died  Sept.  5*.  1823.  Possesving  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order,  he 
was  eminentlv  learned,  pons  and  faithful,  and  by  his  life  and  example  iUastrated  and 
recommended  the  doctrme  and  virtues  he  taught  and  inculcated. In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  distinguished  virtoes,  this  stone  is  erected  by  the  people  of  his 
charge.  *    ^ 


BOXBOROUGH, 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.     The  tract  comprising  the 
township  is  elevated  and  hilly.     There  is  no  stream  of  much  im- 

K>rtance  in  the  town.  The  township  lies  between  Concord  and 
ashna  rivers,  and  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  both.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  town  in  1837  was  433,  being  smaller  than  that  of 
any  other  in  Middlesex  county.  About  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  straw  boimets  and  palmJeaf  hats  were  manufactured  in 
this  place.  Limestone  is  found  in  the  town,  and  hops  have  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  and 
26  from  Boston. 


BRIGHTON. 


Brighton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Little  Cambridge.  It  was  incorpprated  in  1807.  The 
town  contains  several  beautiful  country  seats  and  highly-cultivated 
forms,  2  Opjgregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  a 
bank,  tlie  "  Brighton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.    Popula- 
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tion,  1,337.  It  is  16  miles  S.  E,  from  Concord,  36  E.  of  Wor- 
cester, 8  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  5  W.  of  Boston. 
:,  A  cattle  fair  was  commenced  here  durii^the  revolutionary  war, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  e^tal||ince.^  Most  of  the 
cattle  for  the  supply  of  Boston  market  are  Sought  in  droves  t<> 
this  place,  from  two  hundred  to  six  thousand  a  week :  every  Moo- 
day  is  the  fair,  or  market  day,  when  the  dealers  in  provisions 
resort  thither  to  make  purchases. 


WesUm  view  af  Brighftm.  [nntral  parL) 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  <rf  Brighton, 
showing  the  place  where  the  great  cattle-market  of  New  England 
is  held.  The  street  at  this  time  is  filled  with  cattle  of  varioiis 
kinds,  and  with  buyers  and  sellers.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are 
driven  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  to  this  market. 
Besides  furnishing  the  Boston  market,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
collected,  bought  and  slaughtered,  and  barreled  up  forexportation 
to  various  places.  In  the  engraving  the  large  building  appearing 
on  the  left  is  the  "Cattle  Fair  Hotel:"  at  times  as  many  as 
400  or  500  persons  have  been  known  to  dine  at  thia  establishment 
on  market  days.  The  Unitarian  church  is  the  next  building  east- 
ward ;  the  Brighton  Bank  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
A  reporter  attends  the  market,  and  his  reports  of  the  prices,  &c.,  are 
published  in  the  newspapers.  "  Wijiship^s  Oardens^^'  celebrated 
for  their  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  The  Worcester  railroad  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  these  gardens. 

The  following  statement  of  Brighton  market  for  1837  and  1838 
is  from  the  public  prints.  In  1837,  32,664  beef  cattle,  16,216 
stores,  110,206  sheep,  17,052  swine;  total  sales  estimated  at 
^2,449,231.  In  1«3S,  25,850  beef  cattle,  sales  estimated  at 
$1,317,330 ;  9,573  stores,  sales  $315,909 ;  104,640  sheep,  sale^ 
$261,600;  26,164  swine,  sales  $163,165— total  sales  ^timated  ai 
$2  058,004. 
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BUELINGTON. 

This  town  was  incoqxmited  in  1799.  The  land  in  this  town  is 
rather  rough  and  hard  to  cnhirate.  There  is  a  small  stream  in 
die  town,  called  Vine  brook,  a  branch  of  the  Shawshine  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Herrimac  in  the  town  of  Andover.  There  is  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  centml  part  of  the  town.  In  1837 
ther^  were  6)800  pairs  of  dioes  manHMfcetored  in  this  town,  valued 
at  $4,900^  There  were  twelve  mates  and  nine  females  employed 
in  this  business.  Population,  522.  Distance,  10  miles  north-east 
of  Concord,  11  S.  E.  from  Lowell,  and  13  from  Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Tn  settlemeat  ot  Cambrklge  commenced  in  1631.  It  w^as 
originally  intended  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Massa^usetts.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
and  the  assistants,  havmg  examined  tlie  territory  lying  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  new  settlemaits,  upon  a  view  of  this  spot  ^'  aH  agreed  it  a 
fit  place  for  &  beautiful  town,  and  took  time  to  consider  further 
about  it.*'  On  Dec.  89, 1630,  **  after  many^onsultations  about  a  fit 
place  to  build  a  town  for  the  seat  of  government,  they  agree  on  a 
place  N.  W.  side  of  Charles  riVer,  about  three  miles  W.  of  Charles- 
town  ;  and  all  except  Mr.  Endicot  and  Sharp  (the  former  living  at 
Salenii  and  tho.  latter  purposing  to  retum  to  Eng^d)  dblige 
Hwmeelves  to  boild  themselves  houses  there  the  ibUowing  spring, 
aad  remove  their  ordnance  and  munition  thither,  and  first  call  the 
place  JWnrMro."*  The  town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets 
inlerseeting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  one  square  was  reserved 
and  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  a  nuirket  Accordii^  to  agreement, 
the  govemm  and  other  principal  gentlemen,  in  the  spring  of  1631  ^ 
began  to  erect  their  houses.  On  some  considerations,  however, 
*^  which  at  first  CBme  not  into  their  minds, "  the  governor  took 
down  tlM  frame  of  his  house  and  removed  it  to  Boston,  which  he 
inlended  to  make  the  place  of  his  future  abode,  much  to  the  disap- 

Cintment  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  still  resolved  to 
ild  at  Newtown. 

In  1632  the  court  ordered  "  that  £60  be  levied  out  of  the  several 
^antations,  towards  making  a  palisado  about  the  New  Town." 
This  fortification  was  made ;  and  the  fosse  which  was  then  dug 
about  the  town  (says  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  History  of  Cambridge)  is 
in  some  places  visible  to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  first  years,  the 
aannal  ejection  of  the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  col<ily  was 
holden  in  this  town.  *^  The  people  on  these  occasions  assembled 
tmder  an  oak  tree  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  common,  which 
kMff  remained  a  venerable  monument  of  the  freedom,  the  patriotism, 
Mid  the  pftty  of  the  ancestors  of  New  Englsmd."     A  conaidbrabie 

♦  Prince's  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
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acces»on  appears  to  have  been  made  to  this  place  hi  August,  1632, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company.  Slessrs.  Hooker,  Stone, 
and  Haynes,  the  three  principal  fathers  of  the  Connecticut  colony, 
came  over  in  1633.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  andiiis  assistant,  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  at  Cambridge.  The 
fame  of  the  removal  of  these  eminent  men  to  America  induced 
great  numbers  of  the  Puritans  td  come  over,  and  the  number  of 
mbabitants  so  increased  at  Newtown,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  the 
whole  of  his  church  and  congregation,  in  1636,  emigrated  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Connecticut  river.  Their  houses  and  lands  at  Newtown 
were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  and  his  company, 
who  thus  had  the  advantage  of  entering  a  settlement  fumishM 
with  comfortable  accommodations.  ' 

In  1636,  the  general  court  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  public 
school  at  Newtown,  and  appropriated  four  hundred  poimds  for 
that  purpose ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  college.  In 
1638,  the  Bev.  John  Harvard,  "N"  of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  pub- 
He  school  with  about  e^ht  hundred  pounds,  llius  endowed,  this 
fichooi  was  exalted  to  a  college,  and  assumed  the  name  of  its  {nrin- 
o^Mil  benefactor ;  and  Newtown^  in  compliment  to  the  college,  and 
in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  our  fathers  received  their 
education,  was  now  denominated  Vambridge. 

Cambridge  is  a  half  ^ire  town,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
part^  Old  Cambridffey  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  three  miles 
from  West  Boston  brSge,  which  divides  Cambridge  from  Boston ; 
CkLmbridgepori  is  a  compact,  flourishing  village,  about  h^f  way 
between  the  University  and  ^e  bridge.  E€^t  Cambridge^  for- 
merly Lechmere  Point,  is  of  newer  growth,  and  is  a  very  flourisbing 
i^ace.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  and  is  connected  witn 
Boston  by  Canal  bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad  over  Charles  river.  There  are  three  banks  in  the  town  i 
the  Middlesex  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  4^150,000,  is  located  in  East 
Cambridge ;  the  Charles  River  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is  located 
in  the  ancient  village ;  the  Cambridge  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is 
located  in  Cambridgeport 

The  following  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge  as  seen 
from  the  Warren  bridge,  leading  into  Charlestown.  The  glass 
manufactories  are  seen  on  the  right,  with  part  of  the  bridge  con- 
necting the  place  with  Charlestown ;  part  of  the  viaduct  cm  which 

*  A  moBameiit  to  his  memonr  has  been  erected  in  Cbartestoim  by  the  sabocriptkiM 
of  the  gradnates  of  Uarvurd  coUege^  in  small  sams.  It  is  constructed  of  gnuule,  in  a 
solid  shaft  of  fifteen  feet  elevation,  and  in  the  simplest  stj^  of  ancient  art.  "  On  the 
eastern  fhce  of  the  shaft,  the  name  of  John  Harvard  is  inscribed,  with  the  following 
lines :  ( On  the  26tb  of  Sejpjieraber,  A.  D.  1826,  this  sione  Was  erected  by  the  gradu- 
ates of  th^|Jniverstty  at  Cambridge,  in  hoR<Nr  of  its  founder,  who  died  at  Charlestovii, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1638.'  On  the  western  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  of  the  following  purport :  '  that  one  who  merits  so  much  from  onr  literary  men^ 
shoold  no  longer  be  without  a  monument,  however  humble.  The  graduates  of  the 
Univenity  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  have  erected  this  stone,  neariy  two  hnndisd 
years  after  his  death,  in  pious  and  perpetual  remembrance  of  John  Hkpard/  **  Ac 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  Qov.  EvereU,  who  is  considered  one  ^  -me  besi  scbo- 
Ian  edncaled  at  Harvard  college,  delivered  an  appropriste  and  eloquent  address. 
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Eastern  view,  of  East  Cambridge. 

the  cars  pass  into  Boston  is  seen  on  the  left,  beyond  which  is  seen 
one  of  the  churches  and  the  court-house.  One  of  the  glass  manu^ 
factories  in  this  place  produces  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cut 
glass  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  Cambridge  being  of  a  clayey  kind,  large  quantities  of  bricks  are 
annually  made. 

The  following  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  town,  their 
value,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  is  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 


Artid^  Yalae. 

Glass,  «453,076, 

Boots  and  Shoes,  28,768, 

Hats,  24,984, 

Chairs  and  Cabinet  Ware,     3,750, 
Tin  Ware,  5,000, 

Carriages,  Harnesses,  &e.,  41,905, 
Organs,  6,500, 

Clothing,  11,370, 

Carpenters'  Rules  and  Rods,  5,000, 
Cigars,  9,788, 

Brass  and  Britannia  ' 
Ware  finishing, 


Hands. 

290 

73 

36 

8 

4 

57 

8 

12 

10 

22 

12,000,         15 


Articles. 
Bricks, 

Ropes  and  Twine, 
Soap, 
Brushes, 
Varnish,  &c., 
Confectionaries, 


Value. 
f43,000, 
47,000, 
32,000, 
21,500, 
30,000, 
60,000, 


Paper,  stamped  and  stained,  10,000, 
Glue,  &c.,  6,000, 

Pocket-books,  4,500, 

Stoves  and  Sheet  Iron,         13,500, 
Leather  tanned,  &c^  15,200, 


Hands. 
91 
40 
50 
26 
2 
22 
11 
6 
4 
4 
4 


TRie  population  of  the  town  in  1837  was  7,631. 

The  college  buildings  stand  on  an  enclosed  plain  of  fourteen 
acres,  around  which,  except  in  front,  forest  trees  are  plauUed. 
These  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  which  have  "oeen 
erected  at  different  periods,  as  the  accommodations  of  the  ojBicers 
and  students  required.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick ;  the  most  mo- 
dern are  of  granite ;  they  bear  the  names  of  various  patrons  of  the 
institution.  The  building  seen  on  the  right  of  the  engraving  is 
Massfzchtisetts  Hall,  the  most  ancient  of  the  present  buildings ;  was 
built  in  1720.  Harvard  Hall,  the  building  with  a  cupola,  was 
built  in  1765.  The  University  Hall  is  seen  in  the  distance,  stand- 
ing between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Halls ;  this  was  built  in 
1814,  of  IRielmsford  granite,  the  color  of  which  approaches  nearly 
to  white.    It  measures  140  by  50  feet,  and  is  4^  feet  in  height. 
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Hotworthy  Hall  was  erected  in  1812;  HoUis  HaU  in  1764;  and 
Stoughton  Hall  in  1804. 

Harvard  University  is  the  most  ancient  and  best  endowed  of 
any  scientific  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  has  flourished 
for  tico  centuries.  It  has  received  numerous  and  large  donations 
firom  individuals,  and  has  received  the  protection  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  state.  The  funds  at  the  present  time  exceed  half 
a  milUon  of  dollars.  The  library  of  the  college  contains  forty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States; 
its  philosophical  apparatus,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  muse- 
um, and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  aH  very  valuable.  A  botcmical 
garden  is  attached  to  the  institution ;  the  sciences  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine,  have  each  distinct  departments,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects  are  annually  given.  It  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  and  board  of  overseers.  The  medical  lectures  com- 
mence in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November.  A  course 
is  given  at  the  college  between  the  first  of  April  and  last  of  July. 
There  are  three  vacations:  the  Jirst,  of  two  weeks,  from  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  of  December ;  the  second,  of  two 
weeks,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  April ;  the  thirdj  of  six  weeks, 
next  preceding  commencement,  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 

The  following  curious  document  relative  to  the  commons  of  the 
stii^ents  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state.  One  Mr.  Na^ 
thaniel  Eaton  and  his  wife  were,  it  appears,  brought  before  the  gene- 
ral court  at  Boston,  to  answer  for  their  misdemeanors.  Eaton  was 
accused  of  cruelty  towards  his  usher,  and  likewise  for  keeping  the 
students  on  poor  diet,  &c.,  and  being  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  from  his  ofiice.  His  wife  was  also  examined  before  the 
court.  Some  overseer  of  the  college,  probably,  either  magistrate 
or  minister,  wrote  it  from  the  confession  or  dictation  of  the  ac- 
cused lady.  It  shows  that  trouble  on  account  of  college  commons 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  period.    Mrs.  Eaton  confessed  thus : 

"  For  their  breakfast,  that  it  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  flower  M  so  fine  as  it 
might,  nor  so  well  boiled  or  sUrred,  at  ail  times  that  it  was  so,  it  was  my  sin  of  negiect| 
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and  want  of  that  care  that  onght  to  hare  been  in  one  that  the  Lord  had  intnuted  with 
roch  a  work.  Concerning  their  beef,  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  which,  I 
confess,  had  been  my  duty  to  have  seen  they  should  have  had  it,  and  continued  to  have 
had  it,  because  it  was  my  husband's  command  ;  but  truly  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame. 
I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  it,  nor  that  ever  it  was  taken  from  them.  And 
that  they  had  not  so  good  or  so  much  provision  in  my  husband's  absence  as  presence, 
I  conceive  it  was,  because  he  would  call  sometimes  for  butter  or  cheese,  when  I  con* 
ceived  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  the  scholars  did  otherways  appre- 
hend, I  desire  to  see  the  evil  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and 
to  take  shame  to  myself  for  it.  And  that  they  sent  down  for  more,  when  they  had  not 
enough,  and  the  maid  should  answer,  if  they  had  not,  they  should  not,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  have  denied  them  cheese,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  have  "been  in  the 
house  ;  for  which  I  shall  htimbly  beg  pardon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  oonfesa 
my  sin.  And  for  such  provoking  words,  which  ray  servants  have  given,  I  cannot  own 
them,  but  am  sorry  any  such  should  be  given  in  my  house.  And  for  bad  fish,  that 
they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  am  sorry  there  was  that  cause  of  offence  given  them.  I 
acknowledge  my  sin  in  it.  And  for  their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  wiA  their  guts  in 
them,  and  goat's  dung  in  their  hasty  pudding,  its  utterly  unknown  to  mej  but  I  am 
much  ashamed  it  should  be  in  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  myself  or  servanti^ 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.  And  that  they  made  their  beds  at  any 
time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry  they  were  ever  put  to  it.  For  Uie  Moor, 
his  lying  in  Samuel  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  truth  in  it :  he  did  so  one 
time,  and  it  gave  Samuel  Hough  Just  cause  of  offence ;  and  that  it  was  not  preTenttd 
by  my  care  and  watchfulness,  I  desire  [to]  uke  the  shame  and  Che  sorrow  for  it.  And 
that  they  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and  share  alike,  and 
the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid  to 
answer,  they  should  not,  I  am  &n  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  least 
tbotsteps  for  them  so  to  charge  me :  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  such  miscar- 
riages, had  the  boarders  complained  of  it  unto  myself,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  sin. 
if  I  had  not  sharply  reproved  my  servants,  and  endeavoured  reform.  And  for  bread 
made  of  heated,  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of  but  once  that  it  was  so,  since  I  kqit 
hooae,  yet  John  Wilson  affirms  it  was  twictf ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry»  that  any  of  it  was 
spent  amongst  them.  For  beer  and  bread,  that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt 
meals,  truly  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  unto  them ;  and  John  Wilson 
will  affirm,- that,  generally,  the  bread  and  beer  was  free  for  the  boarders  to  go  antOh 
And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  linen,  it 's  true  it  was  pi^ 
,  pounded  to  them,  but  never  imposed  upon  them.  And  for  their  pudding  being  given 
the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butler  or  sUet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  miln  of  Man- 
chester in  Old  England,  its  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sorry  they  had  any  cause  of 
offence  given  them  by  having  it  so.  And  for  their  wanting  beer,  )|0twixt  brewii^s,  a 
week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  wa:$  so  at  any  time,  and  should  trem- 
ble to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  again.'' 

miere  is  in  this  place  a  printing  establishment,  called  the  I7m- 
versiijf  Press,  which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  ac- 
cnracy  with  which  it  sends  out  classical  books  in  the  variona 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  This  establishment  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  most  ancient  printing  establishment  in  America.  In 
1639,  says  Winthrop's  Journal,  **  A  printing  house  was  begtm  at 
Cambridge,  by  one  Daye,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  4iod 
on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  freeman's 
oath  ;  the  next  was  an  almanack  made  for  New  England,  by  Mr. 
William  Peirce,  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  Psalms  newly  turned 
into  metre."  Mr.  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  wealthy  non-conform- 
ist minister.  He  contributed  liberally  towards  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  printing  materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid 
of  others  in  England  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  college  "a 
font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  ga-v^ 
towards  furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters  forty-nine 
I>punds  and  something  more." — Records  of  Harvard  CoUege. 
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Washington  Elm,  Cambridge. 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Washington  elm,  now 
Btanding  near  the  westerly  corner  of  the  common  in  Cambridge. 
The  following,  descriptive  of  this  tree,  its  antiquity,  &c.,  is  from 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  American  Magazine^  p.  432. 

"  The  Washington  elm  stands  in  the  westerly  comer  of  the  large  common  near  Har- 
vard University,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  and  is  probably  one  of  the  trees  that 
Monged  to  the  native  forest.  Amid  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  America  and  New  England,  it  has  stood  like  a  watchman  ;  and  if 
it  eottS  speak,  it  would  be  an  interesting  chronicler  of  events.  The  eariy  settlers  of 
this  country  had  hardly  finished  their  rude  log.houses  before  they  proix^ed  to  make  the 
village  in  which  it  stands  the  metropolis  of  the  country  ;  and  but  lew  years  elapsed 
before  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  University,  so  near  that  it  may  almost  be 
shaded  by  its  branches.  Not  far  from  it  was  the  ^pot  where  the  pubHc  lown  meetings 
wece  held ;  and  also  the  tree  under  which  the  Indian  council  Qres  were  lighted,  more 
than  two  hundrej^ears  ago.  When  the  drum  was  u.sed  in  Cambridge,  instead  of  the 
bell,  to  summon  the  congregation  to  the  place  of  worship,  or  to  give  warning  of  n  sa- 
vage enemy,  the  sound  floated  throughout  its  trailing  limbs ;  and  when  the  officers  of 
the  college  discharged  the  duty  of  inflicting  corporal  punishn>ent  on  young  men  witk 
their  own  hands,  who  knows  but  their  lugubrious  lameniatious  may  have  mingled  with 
the  breezes  that  disturbed  its  foliage?  Of  how  many  college  sports  and  tricks  might 
it  tell ;  such  deeds,  too,  as  no  one  who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  halls  of  Old  Har- 
vard wouW  ever  have  dreamed  of?  Among  the  graver  subjects  of  which  it  might 
make  report,  are  the  lessons  of  trath  and  piety  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Whitfield, 
when  he  stood  in  its  shade  and  moved  a  vast  multitude  by  his  eloquence.  And  sub^. 
sequently,  it  seems,  it  has  been  heralding  war  and  liberty ;  for  the  revolutionary  sol- 
diers who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, — blessings  be  on  their  heads, — tell  us  that  when 
Wellington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  drew  his  sword  m  commander-in-ehief  of 
the  American  army,  for  the  fiYst  time,  beneath  its  boughs,  and  resolved  wilbin  him- 
self that  it  should  never  be  sheathed  till  the  liberties  of  hisr  country  were  established. 
Glorious  old  tree,  that  has  stood  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Lexington  and  Banker's  Hill 
battles,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  many  geneFations,-^worthy  of  reveremce.  Thoogh, 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  guideboards  may  be  nailed  to  thy  krunk,  thott 
pointest  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  All  around  are  scattered  memorials  of  what 
has  been.  Generations-  of  men  have  died  and  been  buried,  and  soWiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion sleep  near  thee.  Thou  lookest  down  upon  monuments  in  the  churchyard,  robbed 
of  their  leaden  armorial  bearings  that  they  might  be  converted  into  musket  balls  in  the 
day  of  our  national  poverty  and  struggle ;  and  the  old  spikes  still  fastened  into  the 
beams  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  tell  of  suspended  hammocks  where^  the  weary  soldier 
tookliis  rest.  Across  the  river,  where  one  Blackstone  lived,  and  where  Governor  Win- 
Ihrop  took  up  his  residence,  because  he  found  a  good  spring  of  water  there,  the  forest 
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has  been  cnt  away,  the  Indian  wigman  has  disappeared,  and  a  city  grown  np,  contain- 
ing more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea,  whose  merchants  are 
pnnces,  and  whose  traffickers  are  lh«  honorable  of  the  earth.  May  no  unkind  hand 
mar  the  last  tree  of  the  native  forest.  Though  it  may  have  stood  century  after  cen- 
tury, like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  defying  the  hghtnfng  and  the  storm,  still  let  U  stand,  an 
interesting  and  sacred  memorial  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  continue  to  be  asso- 
ciated,  for  many  years  to  come,  with  the  history  of  our  country.  And  let  the  illustri- 
ous name  which  it  bears,  and  which  it  derives  from  one  of  the  most  impOTtant  events 
in  the  life  of  the  father  of  his  country,  preserve  it  to  remind  the  coming  generations 
of  his  invaluable  services  and  labors.'' 


Entranu  to  Mount  Auium  Cemetery, 

The  above  Egyptian  gateway  is  the  principal  entrance  to  Mount 
Auburn,  at  the  commencement  of  the  central  avenue,  on  the  main 
road.  It  has  two  lodges  at  its  sides,  and  bears  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  as  it  loas ;  and 
the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it,^*^  This  hallowed  spot,  dedicated- 
^pt.  24th,  1831,  has  become  the  retired  cemetery  for  many  fami- 
lies residing  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  The  beautf^  novelty,  and 
great  variety  of  scenery  of  this  place,  it  is  believed,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  in  this  country.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  Sweet  Au- 
burn," and  was  long  a  favorite  walk  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  being  but  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  university.  The  following  account  of  this 
cemetery  is  taken  from  the  American  Magazine,  vol.  i,  page  9 : 

"  The  cemetery  of  Mount  Anbum,  justly  celebrated  as  the  most  interesting  object  of 
the  kind  in  our  country,  is  situated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  about  four  miles 
ftom  the  city  of  Boston.  «It  includes  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  pufchased 
at  diflferent  times  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  extending  from  the  main 
road  nearly  to  the  banks  of  Charles  river.  A  portion  of  the  land  next  to  the  road,  and 
now  under  cultivation,  constitutes  the  experimental  garden  of  the  society.  A  kng 
water-course  between  this  tract  and  the  interior  woodland  forms  a  natiiral  boundary, 
separating  the  two  sections.  The  inner  portion,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  - 
a  cemetery,  is  covered,  throughout  most  of  its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest 
trees,  many  of  them  of  large  size^  and  comprising  an  unusual- variety  of  kinds.  Thia 
tract  is  beautifully  undulating  in  its  sur&ce,  containing  a  number  of  bold  eminences, 
steep  acclivities,  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  natural  ridge,  with  a  level 
surface,  runs  through  the  ground  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  has  for  many 
Tears  been  known  as  a  secluded  and  favorite  walk.  The  principal  eminence,  called 
Mount  Auburn,  in  the  plan,  which  has  been  published,  is  125  feet  above  the  level  of 
Charles  river,  and  commands  from  its  summit  one  of  the  finest  prospects  which  can 
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be  obtained  in  the  environs  of  Boston.  On  one  tide  is  tne  aty  in  tnll  view,  connaded 
at  its  extremities  with  Charlestown  and  Roxbury.  The  serpentine  course  of  Charles 
Tiver,  with  the  cullivaled  hills  and  fields  rising  beyond  it,  and  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton 
in  the  distance,  oocupies  another  portion  of  the  landscape.  The  village  of  Cambridge, 
with  the  venerable  edifices  of  Harvard  University,  are  situated  about  a  mile  to  the 
eastward.  On  the  north,  at  a  very  small  distance,  Fresh  Pond  appears,  a  handsome 
sheet  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  its  woody  and  irregular  shores.  Country  seats 
and  cottages  in  various  directions,  and  especially  those  on  the  elevated  land  at  Water- 
town,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  efiect  of  the  scene.  It  is  proposed,  at  some  future 
period,  to  erect  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Auburn  a  tower  after  some  classic  model, 
of  sufficient  height  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  land-mark,  to  identify  the  spot  from  a  distance,  and  of  an  ob- 
servatorv,  commanding  an  uninterrnpted  view  of  the  country  around  it.  From  the 
foot  of  this  monument  will  be  seen  in  detail  the  features  of  the  landscape,  as  they  are 
successively  presented  through  the  difierent  vistas  which  have  been  opened  among  the 
trees ;  while  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  panorama,  embracing  one 
of  the  most  delightful  tracts  in  New  England,  will  be  spread  out  beneath  the  eye. 
Not  only  the  contiguous  country,  but  the  harbor  and  the  bay  of  Boston,  with  their 
ships  and  islands,  and,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  distant  mountains  of  Wachusett, 
ana,  probably,  even  of  Monadnock,  will  be  comprehended  within  the  range  of  vision. 
'*  The  grounds  of  the  cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with  intersecting  avenues,  so  as  to 
render  every  part  of  the  wood  accessible.  These  avenues  are  curved  and  variously 
winding  in  their  course,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  greatest  economy  of  the  land  is  produced,  combining  at  the 
same  time  the  picturesque  efliect  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more  level  por- 
tions, the  avenues  are  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  suitable  for  carriage  roads.  The 
more  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  approached  by  footpaths,  six  feet  in  width. 
These  passage-ways  are  smoothly  gravelled,  and  will  be  planted  on  both  sides  with 
flowers  and  ornamental  shmbs.  Lots  of  ground,  contaming  each  three  hundred 
square  feet,  are  set  off,  as  family  burial-places,  at  suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of 
the  avenues  and  paths.  The  perpetual  right  of  inclosing  and  of  using  these  lots,  as 
places  of  sepulture,  is  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  of  them,  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety." 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  monument 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  celebrated  phre- 
nologist ;  it  is  about  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  after  entering 
the  cemetery.  It  is  constructed  of  polished  Italian  marble,  and 
is  made  aftec  the  model  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Rome.     Dr.  Spur* 

zheim  was  bom  in  Prussia, 
and  educated  at  Treves.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall,  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  the  doc- 
trines of  that  professor.  In 
1807,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by 
Spurzheim^j  delivered  his  first 
public  lectures  on  phrenotogy 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Spurzheim  af- 
terwards delivered  lectures  in 
various  places  in  Europe,  and 
received  the  honors  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  institutions. — 

i-  e      t  •  H®  arrived  in  New  York  Aug. 

Tmb  of  Spurzhetm,  ^^^^  ^q.^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

ries  of  lectures  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  he  died  of  a  fever,  Oct 
10th,  1833.     His  body  was  embalmed,  and  a  cast  of  his  head 
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eaken«  Appropriate  services  were  performed  at  the  Old  South 
meeting-house,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, and  from  thence  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Mount  Auburn. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  -in  this  town : 

Hie  jacent  reliquiae  honoratiss.  et  rev.  admodum  dom.  Jobakkis  Levirbtt,  amrig.' 
qui  majoribas  oriundus  illustribus,  illustrius  nomen  reddidit  qaam  accepit.  Virtus  ef 
pietas,  sapientia  et  gra vitas  juventuti,  fnere  laurea,  nee  non  senectnti,  eorona ;  majes- 
tas  et  authoritas  in  oeulo,  voce,  vultu  ;  benignitas  et  huraanitas  in  corde  resedenint. 
In  secundis  modertitas,  in  adversis  constanti  et  infracto  fuit  animo.  Maritus  et  pater 
amantissimus ;  animus  dulcis  et  fidus,  pradeos  consiliarius;,  fortis  auxiliarius,  lingua- 
mm  et  artium  aeademicarum  inter  peritissimos,  nee  minus  in  jurispradentia  et  theolo- 
gia  quam  in  philosophia  conspicuus. 

Omnes  fere  honons  gradus  conscendit  et  omavit.  Juvenem  admodum  mirata  est  e( 
ptausit  academia  tutorem  primarium  et  socium ;  ut  et  po^tea  eommunium  domtis  pto- 
locutorem,  de  probatione  testamentordm  judicem,  et  m  superiori  tribunali  justitiaram 
regi  consiliis  assistentem,  et  in  variis  legationibus  honorificis  et  momentosis  sagaeiter 
et  integre  versantem,  contemplata  est  universa  patria.  Tandem  colkgii  principalis, 
et  societatis  regiee  socius  coaptatus,  schols  prophetanim  ad  annos  sedecim  pari  authori- 
tale  et  lenitate  prsssidebat ;  donee  morte  instantanea  Deo  visum  sit  a  filiis  propheta^ 
rum  dominum  e  leelo  et  somno  in  coelum  sissumere,  Maii  tertio,  1724,  oetatis,  62. 

M.  S.  viri  admodum  reverendi  pariter  att^ue  honomndi  Edwakdi  Holtoks,  qui 
praestanti  deeoratus  ingenio ;  doctrina  instructissimus  ;  arte  moderandi  apprime  feltx ; 
prsclarus  eloquentia ;  mira  in  rebus  suo  tempore  exequendis  accuratione  pnedittis  ^ 
moribus  ornatus  sanctissi&is,  intcgritate  pnssertim  ab  omni  parte  intacta ;  coIle|ii 
Harvardini  prtesidis,  a  jacto  fundamento,  undecimi  munus,  amplius  triginta  annis, 
cam  summa  laude  sustinuit  ae  dignitate. 

In  vita  insuper  privata  edldit  imitandnm  omnibus  exemplum  conjugis  amantissimt ; 
crga  liberos  pietatis ;  urbanUatis  in  hospites  iiigenuse  eomisque  j  summi  erga-amicns 
studii  et  constantis ;  pauperibus  elargiendi  ssepissime ;  religionis  erga  Deum,  mediants 
Christo  insignis. 

Vita  demum  c^time  peiueta,  animam  Jesu  eommendavit  expiravitque  Calendis  Ja- 
nils,  anno  Christi,  1769;  eetatlsque  sue  80. 

Huie  tumulo  mandantur  exuviae  Jobannis  Wadswortb,  A.  M.  Duxburgiie  nati, 
collegii  Harvardini  alumni,  cujus  septem  per  annos  fideliter  utilissimeque  tuCoris  offici* 
urn  prsestitit,  et  modo  aptissimo,  faeilUmo,  gratis9imoque,  optimis  pneceptis  ac  institu- 
tis  javenum  aaimos  imbmt,  moresque  ipsorum  amice  ae  sedulo  curavit.  Hujus  tern* 
poris  tres  per  annos  et  ultra  senatus  academi  socii  munera  perite  explevit.  Ingenio 
aagaci  et  acutissimo  Uteris  scientiisque  penitus  instrueto ;  etiam  facilitate  mira  sen- 
tentias  impertiendi,  omnium  observantiam  in  sese  attraxit.  Amicitia  ingenua  atqne 
coBStanti,  et  eonsaetudinis  soavitate  facetiisque,  amor  ae  deliciie  fuit  amicorum.  Iik 
ter  alias  virtutes  pietas  erga  parentes  et  afieetio  fraterna  pnecipue  fuerunt  insignes. 
Vih  tarn  boni  ae  utilis,  omnibusque  eari,  in  eetatem  senectam  apes  vitam  prodoxerat. 
Ah,  spes  inanis !  Variolis,  illo  generis  humani  flagello,  correptus,  animam  eflUvit^ 
die  Jtdii  12  mo.  anno  salutis  1777,  setatisque  suae  37. 

TnouM  Marsb,  armigeri,  septuaginta  annos  nati,  qnornm  per  viginti  quinque.  apod 
collegium  Harvardinum^utons  docti,  seduU,  et  urbani ;  undecim  etiam  socii  vigilaii- 
tis  partes  agebat ;  qui,  officii s  publicis  dili^nter,  domesticis  peramanter  exactis,  Sep- 
tembris  vigesimo  secundo,  1780,  in  spe  revivendi  Christiana  mortem  oppetiit,  reUqaisB 
hoc  tumulo  reeonduntur. 


An  honest  man  »s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
GvLiELBTOs  Enebland,  armigcr,  M.  M.  S.  S.  vir  ingenio  proeditus  eximio,  aitibitsqaa 
ac  scientiis  penitas  imbutus,  in  republica  literaria  locum  perinsigoem  jure  obtinuit 
In  universitale  Harvardiana  officium  tutoris  novem  per  annos  exomavit.  Exinde  in 
arte  medendi  magna  cum  laude  erat  versatus ;  atque  societatis  medicorom  Massachu- 
•ettensis  prseses  bis  fuit  electus.  Sagax  ad  res  hominesque  perspiciendos,  mulios  ro- 
gantes  consilio  adjnvit.  Offlcia  omnia,  tam  privata  <}uam  publica,  fidelita(e,  ordine^- 
4c  poncto  temporia  cqnstituto  prsestiti^  Amicus  fuit  smceni^  hospes  liberals,  socioi^ 
jocondui,  vir  hcmestus^  et  paiiperam  patrouus.    Talis  qfuxm  vixisset  56  annos  j  ani- 
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1BBS  sttbUmis,  die  secnndo  NorembHs,  1788,  subito  efiUgit ;  ast,  ehen,  qaantnm  in- 
genii)  qaantumintegritatiSy  quantum  benevolentiie  terns  cdnvolavtt ! 

<  Httic  sepnlchro  mandantur  exuviae  Jabacobi  Sbeafb  Willabd^  ler.  pnes.  Josephi 
WiUaid  fiUi ;  jnveais  ingenio  solido  prnediti,  probitate  et  virtute  conspicm,  temporis  u 
Qsn  assidui,  sodalibus  omnibus  dilecti,  matris,  sororum,  et  fratram  spei. 

"  Ah  spem  do]osam !  Morbo  crudeli  subito  correptas  animam  efflavit  spe  immortaUlm* 
tia  bealse  firmissima,  anno  cunus  academki  tertio,  die  Jnlii  26,  anno  saiutis  1805|  nt»» 

.ti»l8.  ^ ^__    * 

Bt.  S.  die  7  mo.  Julii,  A.  D.  1810,  inennte  aetatis  anno  27  mo.  obiit  academise  Har- 
▼ardinae  alumnus/ Samubi.  Habris,  patre  Samuele  Harris  et  matre  l^arah,  natus  Boa- 
toniae.  Literarum  apueromire  stadioKus;  et  vixdam  adultus  omnibus  fere  lingola 
orientalibud  eruditus,  reram  antiquarum  abdita  et  mirabilia  quibus  maxime  delecta- 
retiir  curiose  et  fehciter  perscnitatus,  caeteris  suae  setatis  facile  praecelluit.  Cum  spes 
amicorum  maxime  foveretur  futurum  patria*  honorem  et  dec  as,  cursu  academico  jam 
prope  jfleracto,  infelici  morte  correptus,  fluctibus  CaroU  fluminia  submenras,  eheiU 
morttUia  reliquit.  Tanta  ilU  pietas  et  benevolentia,  tanta  monim  suavitas,  tanta  mo 
destia,  ut  nullum  suis,  vel  amandl  vivus,  vel  mortuas  lugendi  statnerit  modum.  Hoe 
Uteris,  hoc  moribus,  hoc  eximiae  rirtuti,  auntcitiae  qtiam  impoEr  monamentum !  saenu 
veront  jurenes,  amici,  sodales.    Heu  f  quanto  minus  est  cum  aliis  vetsarii  quam-  tui 
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The  party  divisions  in  Concord,  occasioim^  principally  by  th« 
religious  controversies  from  1740  to  1750,  weriiB  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  several  separate  societies  and  districts.  Carlisle  was 
incorporated  as  a  district  of  Concord  in  1754  The  first  object  of 
the  inhabitants  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  erecting 
Ifaeir  meeting-house.  After  a  great  many  fruitless  attempts^  to  &x 
tfie  location,  a  committee  waa  appointed  to  petition  the  general 
court  that  the  district  might  be  set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord, 
with  all  their  former  privileges.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  by  the  general  court,  in  1757.  After  the  dissolution  of 
''  Old  Carlisle,"  no  definite  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  sepa^  jk^ 
ration  till  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.  During  this  time,  the  li^ 
occasional  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  been  supported,  and  a 
meeting-house  was  begun  as  early  as  1760,  though  not  completed 
till  1783.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  adjoining  towns 
to  obtain  their  consent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Blood's  farms  and 
the  extreme  parts  of  Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  Billerica, 
and  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  them  as  a  district  of  AcUm^ 
by  the  name  of  Carlisle.  In  1805,  they  were  incorporated  as  a 
town. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  uneven  and  rocky,  though 
there  are  no  considerable  elevations ;  and  the  soil  is  unfavorable 
to  agriculture.  Concord  river  washes  its  eastern  bounds.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  churches,  1  for  the  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling-houses,  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Distance,  5  miles 
north  of  Concord,  and  18  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Population, 
696.  The  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  or- 
dained Nov.  7,  1781.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1827,  on  the  46th  anniver- 
sary  of  his  ordinatioif.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Hull, 
in  183a 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

Chablestown  was  settled  in  1628,  being  the  oldest  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1635.  It  derives  its  name  from  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 
rdgning  sovereign  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  Its  Indian  name 
was  MishatJDum,  In  1628  "  six  or  seven  persons,  with  the  consent 
of  Gov.  Endicott,  traveled  from  Naumkeak  (Salem)  through  the 
woods  westward,  and  came  to  a  neck  of  land,  between  Mystic 
and  Charles  rivers,  called  Mishawum.  It  was  full  of  Indians, 
CdM^ii  Aberginiayis ;  and  with  the  unconstrained  consent  of  their 
chief  they  settled  there."  Their  old  sachem  being  dead,  his  eldest 
son,  John  Sagamore,  was  chief  in  power.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  gentle  and  good  disposition,  and  was  probably  induced  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  settlement  on  account  of  the  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  the  skill  of  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  who 
had  previously  taken  up  his  residence,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
which  he  had  thatched  and  palisadoed,  at  t}ie  south  end  of  the 
West  Hill,  not  far  from  the  river. 

In  1629,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  arrived  at  Salem 
from  England.  Behig  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  at  this  place, 
Thomas  Qraves,  with  some  of  the  company^s  servants  under  his 
care,  and  others,  to  tfie  number  of  one  hundred  in  all,  removed  td 
Mishawum,  where  they  laid  out  the  foundation  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Graves  laid  out  the  town  in  two-acre  lots,  one  of  which  he  assigned 
Ui  each  inhabitant ;  and  afterward  he  built  a  great  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  soon  to  come  over  to  New 
England.  In  1630,  a  fleet,  bringing  more  than  1,500  pentons, 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  the  sixth  of  July.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  Governor  Winthrop  and  several  other  distinguished 
gentlemen.  The  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees  took  lodg- 
ings in  Charlestown,  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  year  before; 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents 
about  the  Town  Hill.  Their  place  of  assembly  for  divine  worship 
was  under  a  tree.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  holden  at 
Charlestown  on  the  23d  of  August,  on  board  the  Arabella.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed, 
when  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  others,  entered  into 
church  covenant^  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen  pastor ;  a  ruling  elder 
and  two  deacons  were  also  chosen ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  churches  of  Charlestown  and  Boston. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  company  to  settle  at  Charles- 
town, where  the  governor  ordered  his  house  to  be  framed ;  but 
the  prevalence  o(  a  mortal  sickness,  ascribed  to  the  badness  of 
the  water,*  induced  several  of  the  people  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing country  for  more  eligible  situations ;  and  from  this  circum- 

*"The  neckof  Iftnd  on  which  Charlestown  is  built  abounds  with  good  water,  but 
the  settlers  had  found  only  a  brackish  spring  by  the  wat^r-side,  to  which  they  had  no 
1  ezeepting  when  the  tide  was  down." — Prince,  244. 
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stanee,  j^rdbably,  Ae  settlement  of  Wat^town^  BestoHi  and  Rox- 
burjr,  was  commenced  this  year,  (1630.) 

The  natural  divisions  of  this  town  are  distinguished  as  Charles- 
town  Peninsula  and  Charlestown  ^'without  the  neck."  These 
divisions  are  of  very  unequal  size :  ^he  peninsula,  on  which  the 
town  is  principally  built,  is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length ;  the  tract  beyond  the  neck  is  upwards  of  seven  miles  in 
lengtk. '  The  width  varies  £rom  half  a  mite  -to  a.  mile  in  v^irious 
parts  *of  the  town.  Charlestown  peninsula  is  somewhat  of  an 
oval  foimiy  and  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  on  which  Boston  is 
situated.  It  has,  like  Boston,  three  principal  bills,  viz.  Bmiker's 
Hill,  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  West  or  Town  Hill.  Bunker's  Hill  is 
on  the  north-east  part;  it  is  113  feet  high,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  thr^.  Breed's  Hill  (on  which  was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  where  the  moniunent  is  erected)  commences  near  the  sonth- 
erty  portion  of  Bunker's^  and  extends  towards  the  south  and  west; 
its  height  is  87  feet.  Town  Hill  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
feninsula^;  its  b^g^t  has  been  somewhat  reduced  from  what  it  was 
apginally,  but  it  never  was  as  high  as  Breed's  Hill.  Its  we^tcra 
baaa  reached  to  the  shore  of  Charles  river.  The  avenues  frosa 
Charles  River  bridge  and  Warren  bridge-  tneet  in  Cfutrksfv^m 
Square,  an  open  space  of  two  or  three  acres,  regularly  laid-  oiil 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  town,  in  1776,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
marl^et  place.  Around  this  square  a  number  of  the  puolic  buildr 
iagf  are  situated.  There  are  9  churches,  3  CongregaticNial,  2 
Baptist,  2  Universc^list,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  THiere  are  8 
banks:  the  Bunker  Hill  Dank,  with  a  capital  of  $I50,00Q;  the 
Phflsaix  Bank,  capital  $300,000 ;  and  the  Charlestown,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $160,000.  Charlestown  is  united  to  Boston  by  Charles  and 
Warren  bridges.  Warren  bridge  is  1,390  feet  in  length  and  44  in 
width.  It  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  opened  the  same  year. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the-  state.  Charlestown  is  also  united  to 
Boston  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  its  various  commercial  pursuits. 
Population,  10,101. 

<'  7^  UnUed  States  Navy  Yard  was  first  established  m  this  towm 
about  the  year  1798.  The  yard  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  about  60  acres.  It  is  en- 
dosed  by  a  high  wall  of  durable  masonry,  and  contains  several 
ware-houses,  dweUing-houses  for  the  officers,  and  a  large  amount 
of  naval  stores,  live  oak,  and  other  timber.  It  also  contains  three 
large  ship^houses,  in  which  are  the  Vermont  and  Carolina  of  74, 
and  the  Cumberland  frigate  of  44  guns.  These  ships  can  be 
launched  and  ready  for  sea  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dry  dock 
at  this  place  is  of  hewn  granite,  and  of  unrivalled  masonry.  It 
is. 341  fast  in  length,  80  in  width,  and  30  in  depth.  It  cost 
$670,089.  This  dock  was  completal  and  received  the  ConstUur 
tian  on  the  24th  of  June,  1833.  Connected  with  this  establishment 
are  a  naval  hospital  and  magazine  at  Chelsea,  now  in  progress. 
A  large  ropewalk  is  now  in  the  yard,  and  other  additions  are  con- 
templated. This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  naval  depots  in  Uie 
United  States*"— fic^uHircf^  Maes.  Directory^  1835. 
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McLean  Asylum^  Charhstortu. 

"This  establishment  is  located  on  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground,  im 
Gharlestown,  near  East  Cambridge,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
fiom  the  City  Hall.  The  buildings  are  large,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  their  philanthropic  design.  They  cost  about 
9186,000. 

"This  hooae  was  opened  for  patients  on  the  6th  of  October^  1818,  and  from  that 
time  to  January  1,  1834, 1015  patients  were  received.  Of  this  number,  264  wer^  mar- 
ried, and  340  unmarried,  males;  238  married,  and  173  unmarried,  females.  Of  thiB 
Bomber,  70  were  from  10  to  20  vears  of  age ;  616  from  20  to  40,  (of  which  368  were 
miOes,  and  248  females ;)  191  from  40  to  50  ;  91  from  50  to  60  ;  and  47  from  60  to 
80.  Of  this  number,  362  recovered,  143  were  much  improved,  MO  benefitted,  89  died, 
21  eloped,  193  were  aot  improved,  and  67  remained  in  the  asylum.  Of  thi^  number 
112  had  been  intemperate ;  122  had  insane  ancestors ;  and  59  had  nearcoHaterala,  bat 
no  Micestors  slated  as  insane.  The  average  current  expenses  of  each  patient  at  this 
asylum  is  estimated  at  $4  50  a  week.  The  lowest  rate  for  which  patients  belonging 
to  this  stale  are  received,  is  $3  a  week — from  other  states,  84  50  a  week.  The  Bom- 
ber of  patients  received  from  January  1,  1834,  to  June  19,  1835,  was  150.  ^  Tlie«uin- 
ber  of  patients  at  the  latter  date  was  88,  which  was  a  greater  number  than  at  angr 
former  period.  Rurus  Wtman,  M .  D.,  was  superintendent  and  physician  from  tae 
oommencement  of  the  asylum  to  May,  1835,  to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted  for 
the  great  intelligence  and  fidelity  by  which  he  has  advanced  its  usefulness. 

*<  Belonging  to,  and  surrounding  this  asylum,  are  about  15  acres  of  land  -appnpri- 
ated  to  courts  and  gardens.  These  are  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks ;  the  former  are 
Ibmished  with  summer-houses,  and  the  latter  are  ornamented  with  groves  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Surrounding  the  lower  garden,  and  within 
the  enclosure^  is  a  carriage  path,  where  patients  are  taken  to  ride.  In  the  center  is  a 
small  fresh-water  pond,  containing  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  immedi- 
ately contiguous  b  a  summer-house,  where  the  patients  at  times  resort  for  games  and 
amusements. 

<<  The  system  of  moral  treatment  adopted  and  pursued  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
elevated  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
the  capabihties  and  wants  of  the  insane.  The  previous  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits, 
and  the  present  inclinations  and  feelings  of  each  individual,  are  habitually  consalted. 
A  library  for  the  use  of  the  patients  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  those  of  them 
who  are  disposed  to  read  are  permitted  at  stated  periocn  to  send  in  their  names  and 
the  number  of  the  book  desire^  ;  the  list  is  examined  and  approved  by  the  physician, 
and  the  books  are  distributed  by  the  librarian.  In  the  same  wav,  writing  materials 
are  distributed,  and  patients  are  engaged  in  keeping  journals,  writmg  sketches  of  their 
lives,  poetry,  "ddressing  letters  to  their  friends,  and  in  drawing.  Ace.  Soom  engage 
in  games,  as  bowling,  throwing  the  ring,  battledoor,  graces,  jumping  the  rope,  chess, 
^maghts,  back-gammony  &c.j  or  are  occupied  in  walking  and  riding  into  the  coimtf{|[y  < 
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cr  ill  n&kiiig  fishing  excnrstons  in  the  company  of  their  attendants;  white otliers  ax« 
worldng  on  the  fann  and  in  the  garden.  Tnc  female  patients,  besides  being  employed 
IB  yaiioccs  kinds  of  needle  and  ornamental  work,  are  engaged  in  various  domestic 
labors.  About  30  of  the  quiet  and  convalescent  patients  now  regularly  attend  the  reli- ' 
gkms'  exefcises  of  the  family,  and  a  portion  of  them  join  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  occasion  ;  a  part  of  this  number  also  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
company  with  the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  dine  with  the  family.  A  regulated  in* 
terconrse  with  the  family  and  society  is  regarded  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  meant 
of  cure,  aw}  on  suitable  occasions  they  are  invited  into  the  house,  where  parties  are 
blade  for  their  special  amusement  and  benefit.**— HMvar^f  5  Mass,  Direcfbry, 
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State  Prison  at  Charlestotcn. 

This  establishment  is  situated  at  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Oiarlestown  Tillage,  or  town,  near  the  tide  waters  of  a  bay  con- 
ttected  with  Charles  river,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high,  solid  stone 
wall ;  and  consists  of  four  large  stone  buildings,  besides  a  chapel 
and  an  extensive  work-shed.  The  point  of  land  on  which  the 
is  located  is  connected  with  the  village  of  East  Cambridge 
a  lateral  bridge  of  1,820  feet  in  length,  connected  with  Canal 
bridge.  The  following  account  of  this  prison,  fcc.,  is  from  the 
2d  vol.  of  the  American  Magazine, 

"  This  state  prison,  or  penitentiary,  has  been  established  nearly  thirty  years,  and  on 
i,  similar  principle  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  founded  twenty  years  before.  Some  alter* 
ttions  in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  were  made  at  that  time  j  and  confinement  to 
hard  labor  in  this  prison  was  substituted  for  imprisonment  in  the  countj  jails,  where 
no  employment  was  provided  for  the  convicts,  and  for  whipping  and  sittmg  in  the  pil- 
lory. The  number  of  capital  crimes  are  now  five,  on  conviction  of  whicn  death  fol- 
lows as  ti^e  legal  ponishment.  For  crimes  of  less  enormity,  the  punifihm^nt  is  con- 
finement in  the  state  prison,  with  hard  labor.  It  is  intended  by  this  establishment  to 
keep  the  wicked  secure  from  depredating  on  society,  k>  reqiiMw  labor  to  aaeel  Ibe  ex* 
penses  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  opportunity  and  provide  means 
K>r  the  reformation  of  tbe  prisoners.  The  object  is  a  combined  one-i^punishmen^  and 
leANrm ;  or  rather  the  safehr  of  society,  and  the  reformation  of  the  guilty «  The^  design 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  honorable  to  the  bumcmity  of  th^  present  enlighlened  age. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  best  quahfied  to  judge  and  mo»t  entitled  to  belief,  the  injnitQ* 
tion  has  proved  useful,  and  such  as  was  honed  it  would  be  by  the  founders.  The 
criminal  is  safe  from  doing  mischief  to  others ;  he  is  obliged  to  labor,  and  thus 
-moquires  habits  of  industry;  he  is  kept  in  sotttary  eonfinement  when  not  ati  work ;  and 
has  leligious  instruction  and  advice  to  aid  him  in  his  desires  t(>Tef«iai. 

"  For  some  years,  the  buildings  were  not  suflScient  to  pwyidc  a  separate  cell  for  each.: 
but  that  defect  is  remedied  by  new  buildings.  And  order  generally,  as  well  as  indf- 
▼idaal  reform,  is  now  much  better  promoted  and  secured.  Few  who  have  been  di^ 
cttarged,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  returned  to  the  pnso&,  or  convicled  ot 
new  crimes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  afterwards  became  sober,  moral, 
wad,  industrious  citizens.    The  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  are  gi  eater  than  tbe 
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caAMHi,  f(ff  tbe  rvQ  la^  irean,  by  sboiU  seven  thowa^  dolUura.  Xbe  cQ>r«(»94e«| 
of  the  canvicts  i3  firm  and  strict,  but  not  severe.  The  error  of  a  severe  disoipUnt^ 
and  of  power  in  the  immediate  officers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  has  been  seen 
and  abandoned :  and  yet  extra  confinement  is  allowed  for  gross  disobedienoe  or  refa* 
sal  to  work.  The  state  prison  of  Massachusetts  was  neyer  better  legiUitfed,  mr 
answered  more  truly  to  the  character  of  a  penitentiary. 

"  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  m  Oct.,  1834,  was  two  hundred  aijd  seventy- 
seven,  twenty*five  more  than  a  year  previous  to  that  time.  During  the  Tear  tndiug  m 
October,  1834,  the  number  committed  was  one  hundred  and  nineteeiiy  fiAecn,  of  whic^. 
had  been  cuafined  in  the  prison  before.  This  is  a  much  smaller  portion  tW  twelve 
aad  fifteen  years  ago.  And  thdl^h  some  of  those  discharged  in  1832  and  1833,  on 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  left  the  state,  and  may  have  committed  crimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  now  not  more  than  one  ia 
twelve  or  fifteen  are  found  repeating  their  crimes  3  and  that  the  residue  become  re- 
formed, and  are  sober  and  inanstrious  citizens.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  convicts 
aresaid  to  be  aliens^  and  uot  naturalized.        '  '  ,. 

«  The  convicts  are  obliged  to  labor  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-ibur  hours,  in  wkich 
tlhey  can  have  the^Vnefit  of  day-light;  exec^  the  time  spent  in  rehgioos  wofship  and 
in  eating.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  in  a  day  d^er,  thereiiMEe,  iu  the  di»erent 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  employed  in  stone-chtting^  at  blaclBimth  work,  cabinet- 
makers, brush-makers,  taring,  shoe-making,  u0ial8t«ring»  Iffttiag-mateikg,  and  tin- 
workers." 

North-west  of  the  Neck,  about  2\  mites  from  Boston,  is  Mtnmi 
Benedict.  On  the  summit  of  this  commanding  eminence  was 
situated  the  UrstUine  Convent^  which  was  constituted  in  1826.  It 
was  burnt  by  a  lawless  mob,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1834,  who 
were  exeited  to  this  outrage  by  the  reports  of  imprc^r  conduct 
in  die  e(»iveut,  and  of  the  confinement  of  flome  females  by  -threats 
and  £9ree,  who  wished  to  leave  the  iostitutioBL.  The  ^tisfigwei 
waHs  of  the  convent  still  remain,  standing  as  a  beac<Hi  to  warn 
every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  the.&tal  afieets^  la 
te  apprdiended  from  the  bUnd  fury  of  a  mob,  wha  aro  mxS^mi 
to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  and  introduce  a  dsqiol^ 
ism  of  the  worst  kind.  On  Winter  Hill  in  this  town,  nordl-wost 
of  Bunker^s  HiH,  General  Burgo3me's  army  eneamped  as  prtsoiieKS 
of  war,  after  their  defeat  and  capture  a^  Saratoga.  Proepeei  MM 
is  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Banker 
Hril  was  fought  in  this  town,  and  will  render  ^le  hetghts  o^ 
Gharlestown  an  object  of  interest  to  generations  yet  unborn.  The 
following,  stated  to  be  a  ^^fuU  and  correct  account^^  of  this  battle^ 
is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston,  June  17tb,  1825. 

«<  After  die  sfiair  ^  Lexington  and  Otmeord,  <n  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  thrpeofls^ 
•ahniited  by  one  oommon  impulse,  flew  to  annc  in  every  directioa.    The  * 


man  changed  his  jploagfaahare  for  a  musket }  and  about  15,000  ttea*-10,eOO  fhna 
Maaaacfaasetts,  and  the  remainder  from  Kew  Hampahire,  Rhode  Island,  aad  Owaea 


tlcni--«aaambled  under  General  Ward,  in  the  aavuOBa  of  Boston,  then  oeeapM  bf 
10,000  highlydisciplined  and  veU  eqnipped  British  troops,  undsr  the  ceammmk  Jt 
Oeaerals  Oa^e,  Howe,  Clinton,  Bnrgoyne,  Pigot,  and  others. 

^'  Fearing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  die  British  to  oocupy^  tha 
important  heights  at  Gharlestown  aad  Dorchester,  which  weoiA 
enable  them  to  command  the  surrounding  country,  Colonel  Prei^ 
eott  was  detached,  by  his  own  desire,  from  the  American  camp  ai 
Gambridge,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  1776,  witfi  aboirt 
1000  militia  mostly  of  Massachusetts,  includmg  120  men  of  Put- 
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^^ 
fn  f0Ri»nt  hma  GMaeolimit,  and  <me  artiDerf  cc 
her  HiU,  witb  aryiew  to  oocvpy  and  fortify  diat  post. 
hsM  tbe  d^tachmetii  madfO  a  ahort  halt,  but  eoncluded  to  advancd 
aiai  aearar  the  Britiab,  and  aoaordingly  took  poaaesnon  of  Breed's 
HiU,  a  poaitioii  which  commanded  the  ^ole  ipner  harbor  of  Boa- 
tCNib  Here,  about  midnight,  they  commenced  throwing  up  a 
Yedoubt,  whiefa  they  completed,  notwithstanding  eyery  possible 
efbrt  from  the  British  ships  and  batteri^  to  preyent  tfaitm,  about 
Been  the  next  day. 

^^So  atlent  had  the  operations  been  conducted  throujgh  the  ni^t, 
tfiat  the^  British  had  not  the  most  distant  jaotice  of  the  design 
of  the  Americana,  until  iby-break  presented  to  ^their  yiew  me 
Inli^farmed  battery  and  daring  stand  made  against  diem.  A 
ttreadfiil  cannonade,  accompanied  with,  shells,  waa  immediateiy 
commenced  from  the  British  battery  at  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships 
ef  war  and  floating  batteries  stationed  in  Charles  ilyer. 

**  The  break  of  day  on  the  17th  of  June,  1776,  presented  a  scene, 
%Ueh,  for  daring  Mid  firmnesB,  ooold  neyer  be  surpassed-^ljOOB 
tmexperieneed  miKtia,  in  the  attire  of  their  yarious  aVoedti<lna, 
withont  discipline,  ahnOst  iHfhottt  artillery  and  bayonets,  s(»ntily 
supplied  with  ammonition,  and  whdiy  d^titute  of  proyiatoniy 
deffing  the  pow^r  of  the  formidable  British  fleet  and  army,  dsV^ 
Brined  to  maintain  tiie  liberty  of  their  soil,  or  ikioisteii  that  soil 
with  their  blood. 

« Without  aid,  lioweTer,  fnm  the  main  body  of  the  army,  It  seamed  Impos^Ue 
la  maintain  their  poeition-^the  men,  having  l>een  wtthom  sleep,  toiling  thnmifh  tin 
aiglit,  and  destitnte  of  the  neceaaary  food  recpiired  by  natnre,  had  become  near^ 
emmeled.  Representations  wese  repeatedly  made,  throi^  the  monung,  to  heaa* 
^vaUeis,  of  the  necessity  of  reinforcements  and  sapplies.  Major  Brooks,  the  lata 
revered  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  minnte-men  at 
ConcoKd,  set  oat  for  Cambridge  about  9  o^etock,  oft  foot,  it  being  impoinble  to  pvoeme 
a  hcHTse,  soliciting  sneeor ;  bnt  as  there  wese  two  other  points  e«poeed  to  the  0iitiia« 
Jktfbiuy  and  Cambridge,  then  the  head-qqarters,  at  which  place  aU  the  little  stores 
of  the  army  were  oolfected,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  be  incalcnlable  at  that 
moment,  grest  lears  were  entertained  lest  they  shonld  march  over  the  neck  to  Soz- 
Imry,  and  atttdr  the  eamp  there,  or  pass  over  Uie  bay  in  boats,  there  being  at  that 
time  BO  artiflcial  avenne  to  connect  Boston  with  the  adjacent  country,  attack  the 
Jiead-qnarters,  and  destroy  the  stores :  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  impossible  to  afford 
any  reinforoement  to  Chadestown  Heights,  till  the  movements  of  the  British  ren- 
4mA  evideBoe  of  their  intention  certain,  Jk 

"  T^e  fire  from  the  Qla^gow  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  in  -* 
C!harles  river,  were  wholly  directed  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
communication  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  Charlestown  with 
the  main  land,  which  kept  up  a  continued  shower  of  missiles,  and 
xendered  die  communication  truly  dangerous  to  those  who  should 
attempt  it-  When  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  the 
heights  of  Charlestown  became  apparent,  the  remainder  of  Put- 
nam's regiment,  Col.  Gardiner's  regiment,  both  of  which  as  to 
numbers  were  very  imperfect,  and  some  New  Hampshire  militia, 
marched,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  across  the  neck,  for 
Charlestown  Heii^hts,  where  they  arrived,  much  fati^ed,  just 
after  the  British  had  moved  to  the  first  attack.  The  British  com- 
menced crossing  the  troops  from  Boston  about  12  o'clock,  and 


knded atlttcNrtou's Point,  S.  R  fmn  Bned's  HiH.  At  2  o'elodc^ 
£x)in  the  best  accoiints  that  can  be  obtained,  they  landed  betiPSA 
8  and  4,000  men,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Howe, 
and  fonned,  in  apparently  invincible  order,  at  the  baae  of  the  hilL 

<'The  position  of  the  Jbnericans  at  this  time  wns  a  redoubt  on  the  stunmit  of  the 
kdght  of  about  eight  rods  square,  and  a  breastwork  extending  on  the  left  of  it, 
about  terenty  feet  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill.  This  redouU  and  breast- 
work was  ct^minanded  bj  Prescott  in  person,  who  had  superintended  its  construction, 
and  who  occupied  it  Di^th  tho^if  assachnsetts  militia  of  nis  detachment,  and  a  part 
of  Little's  regiment,  which  hsA  arrived  about  one  o'clock.  Tkey  were  dFeadfwff 
deficient  in  equipments  and  ammuDition,  had  been  toiling  incessantly  for  many  boors, 
and  it  is  said  by  some  accounts  even  then  were  destitute  of  provisions.  A  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  redoubt,  and  northerly  to  the  rear  of  it,  ^-as  a  rail  fence,  extend- 
ing almost  to  Mys^e  river ;  to  this  fence  another  had  been  added  during  the  night 
and  fiirenoon,  and  some  newly  mown  grass  thrown-  against  them,  l»  afibrd  Wins 
thing  like  a  cowr  to  the  tpoops.  At  this  fence  the  120  Connecticut  militia  wef^' 
posted. 

*^  The  morements  of  the  British  made  it  evident  their  intentioa 
uras  to  march  a  strong  column  along  the  margin  of  the  Mystic, 
jMid  turn  Ihe  redoubt  on  the  north,  while  another  column  attacked 
it  in  fircmt;  accordingly,  to  prevent  this  design^  a  large  force  be* 
came  Jiecessary  at  the  breastwork  and  rail  fence.  The  whole  of 
Ae  reinfore^nents  that  arrived,  amounting  in  all  to  800  or  1^000 
mm,  were  ordered  by  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  extremely 
active  throughout  the  night  and  morning,,  and  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  to  this  point. 

"At  this  moment  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  had  collect-: 
ed  on  the  church-steeples,  Beacon^  Hill,  house-tops,  and  every 
place  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood  where  a  view  of  the  battle* 
ground  could  be  obtained,  viewing,  with  painful  anxiety,  the 
movements  of  the  combatants — wondering,  yet  i^dmiring  the  bold 
stand  of  the  Americans,  and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
formidable  army  marshalled  in  array  against  tjiem. 
.  "  Before  3  o  clock,  the  British  formed,  in  two  columns,  for  the 
attack.  One  column,  as  had  been  anticipated,  moved  along  the 
Mystic  river,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  redbubt  in  the 
rear,  while  the  other  advanced  up  the  ascent  directly  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  was  ready  to  receive  them.  General 
^  Warren,  president  of  the  provincial  congress  and  of  the  commit- 
\  tee  of  jsafety,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a  few  days  before  a 
major  general  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  had  volunteered  on 
the  occasion  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  in  the  redoubt  with  a 
musket,  animating  the  men  by  his  influence  and  example  to  the 
most  daring  determination, 

"  Orders  were  given  to  the  Americans  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  enemy  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  their  aim  certain. 
Several  volleys  were  fired  by  the  British,  with  but  little  success.; 
and  so  long  a  time  had  elai)sed,  and  the  British  allowed  to  advance 
80  near  the  Americans  without  their  fire  being  returned,  that  a 
doubt  arose  whether  or  not  the  latter  intended  to  give  battle — ^but 
the  fatal  mommt  soon  arrived :  when  the  British  had  advanced  to 
within  about  eight  rods,  a  sheet  of  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and 
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ecdtkraod  a  short  time,  vith  such  deadly  effect  ihat  hundreds  of 
the  assailants  lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  the  remainder  re- 
treated in  dismay  to  the  point  where  they  had  first  landed. 

'^  From  day-light  to  the  time  of  the  witish  advancing  on  the 
works,  an  incessant  fire  had  been  kept  up  on  the  Americans  fr<»a 
.  the  ships  and  batteries — this  fire  was  now  renewed  with  increased 
vigor. 

''  After  a  short  time  the  British  officers  had  succeeded  in  rally* 
ing  their  men,  and  again  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  to 
the  attack.  Thinking  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans, 
the  town  of  Charlestown,  consisting  of  500  wooden  buildings,  wfw 
now  set  on  fire  by  the  British.  The  roar  of  the  flames,  the  crash* 
ing  of  falling  timber,  the  awful  appearance  of  desolation  presented, 
the  dreadful  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  wounded  in  the  last  attack, 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  formidable  force  advancing  against 
them,  combined  to  form  a  scene  apparently  too  much  for  men 
bred  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  sustain ;  but  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  within  the  American  works,  and  nought 
could  be  seen  but  the  deadly  presented  weapon,  ready  to  hurl 
firesh  destoiction  on  the  assailants.  The  fire  of  the  Americans 
was  again  reserved  till  the  British  came  still  nearer  than  beforei 
when  the  same  unerring  aim  was  taken,  and  the  British  shrunk, 
terrified,  from  before  its  fatal  effects,  flying,  completely  routed,  a 
second  time  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  smd  leavings  as  before^  the 
field  strewed  with  their  womided  and  dead. 

^  Again  the  ships  and  batteries  renewed  their  fire,  and  kept  a  continual  shotver 
of  bads  on  the  works.  Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  the  British  offieers  found  it 
imnossible  to  rally  the  men  for  a  third  auack ;  one  third  of  their  comrades  had  fiidlea ; 
ana  finally  it  was  not  ktU  a  reinforcement  of  more  than  1,000  fresh  troops,  with  a 
strong  park  of  artillery,  had  joined  them  from  Boston,  that  they  could  be  induced  t» 
fimnanew. 

"  In  the  mean  time  every  efibrt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  resist 
a  third  attack;  Geo.  Putnam  rode, notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  of  the  shijps  and 
batteries,  several  times  across  the  neck,  to  induce  the  militia  to  advance,  but  it  was 
only  a  few  of  tha  resolute  and  bravo  who  would  eneounter  the  storm.  The  British 
receiving  reinforcements  from  their  formidable  main  body — the  town  of  ^Gharlestown 
presenting  one  wide  scene  of  destruction — the  probability  the  Americans  must  shortly 
TCtraU — the  shower  of  balls  pouring  over  the  neck — presented  obstacles  too  appalling 
for  raw  troops  to  sustain,  and  embodied  too  much  danger  to  allow  them  to  encounp 
ter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Americans  on  the  heights  were  elated  with 
their  success,  and  wailed  with  coolness  and  determination  the  now  farmidable  adp 
ranee  of  the  enemy.  _ 

"  Once  more  the  British,  aided  by  their  reinforcements,  advanced 
to  the  attack,  but  with  great  skill  and  caution.  Their  artillery  was 
planted  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill,  between  the  rail  fence 
and  the  breastwork,  where  it  was  directed  along  the  line  of  the 
Americans,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  against  the  gate-way 
on  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  redoubt ;  at  the  same  time  they 
attacked  the  redoubt  on  t^  south-eastern  and  south-western  sides, 
and  entered  it  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  slaughter  on  thoir  ad- 
vancing was  great ;  but  the  Americans,  not  havi^ig  bayonets  to 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  and  their  powder  being  exhausted,  now 
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slowly  retreated,  opposing  and  extricatittg  themseTrefl  ftcwi  the 
British  with  the  butts  of  their  pieces.  ^^ 

"The  column  that  advanced  against  the  rail  fence  was  TetoelT«« 
in  the  most  dauntless  manner.  The  Americans  fought  with  spint 
and  heroista  that  could  not  be  tswrpassed,  and,  had  their  ammuni* 
tion  held  out,  would-havc  secured  to  themselves,  a  third  fiaae,  the 
palm  (rf  victory;  as  it  was,  they  eflFectualiy  prevented  the  enemy 
from  accomplishing  his  piirpose,  which  wus  to  turn  their  flank  and 
cut  the  whole  of  the  Americans  off;  but  having  becmne  perfectly 
exhausted,  this  body  of  the  Americans  also  slowly  retired,  retreat- 
ing in  much  better  order  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
from  undisciplined  troops,  and  those  in  the  redoubt  having  extri- 
cated themselves  from  a  host  of  bayonets  by  which  they  had 
been  surroimded.  ^  ^     ^      ,,  .^  ,    ^ 

"  The  British  followed  the  Americans  to  Bunker  HiH,  but  some 
fresh  militia,  at  this  moment  coming  up  to  flie  aid  of  -the  l«^ei^ 
covered  their  retreat.  The  Americans  crossed  Charlestown  Net* 
about  7  o'clock,  having  in  the  last  twenty  hours  performed  steeds 
which  seemed  almost  impossible.  Some  of  them  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  otheirs  posted  themselves  quietly  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills.  ,  ^    ^      J   .. 

"  From  the  most  accurate  stat^mepts  that  cftn  be  found,  it  ap- 
pears the  British  must  have  had  nearly  5,000  soldiers  in  flie  battle ; 
between  3  and  4,000  huVing  first  landed,  and  the  reinforcement 
amounting  to  over  1,000.  TTie  Americans,  throughout  the  whole 
day,  did  not  have  2,000  men  on  the  field. 

"  The.  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  immense,  having 
had  neariy  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  1,200  erf  whom  were  either 
killed  or  mortally  wounded;  the  Americans  about  400. 

«  Had  the  commanders  at  Charlestown  Heights  become  terrified  on  being  cm  off 
from  the  main  body  and  sQpplies,  and  sarrendered  Iheir  army,  or  cren  retreated 
befbre  they  did  from  the  temfic  force  that  opposed  them,  where  wonld  hatw  now 
been  ^lat  ornament  aad  example  to  the  world,  Mie  Independence  of  the  United  Stalest 
When  it  was  found  that  no  retnfoceemefits  were  to  be  allowed  them,  the  moot 
sanguine  man  oir  that  field  could  not  hare  even  indulged  a  hope  of  soccesa^  b«t  aH 
determined  to  deserve  it  j  and  akthongh  thev  did  not  obtain  a  rictory,  their  exam* 
pie  was  the  cause  of  a  great  many.  The  first  attempt  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war  is  held  up,  by  one  party  or  the  other,  as  an  example  to  those  that  svcoeed  it, 
and  a  Tictory  or  defeat,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  any  great  magnittadeia  itself,  is 
most  powerful  and  important  in  its  effects.  Had  such  conduct  as  was  here  exhibtied 
beea^  any  degree  imitated  by  the  immediate  commander  in  the  first  military  onsA 
in  ^e  last  war,  how  truly  different  a  result  would  have  been  effected,  from  the  fatal 
one  thai  terminated  that  unfortunate  expedition ! 

"  From  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  having  a 
large  army  of  highly  disciplined  and  well-equipped  troops,  and  the  Americans  tobk 
sessing  but  few  other  munitions  or  weapons  of  war,  and  but  little  more  discipli&s 
than  what  each  xaan  possessed  when  he  threw  aside  his  plough  and  took  the  gun 
that  he  had  kept  for  pastime  or  for  profit,  but  now  to  be  employed  for  a  differefit 
purpose,  ftom  off  the  hooks  that  held  rt^perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  their  power, 
sy  pursuing  the  Americans  to  Cambridge,  ana  destroying  the  few  stores  that  hM 
been  collected  there,  to  implant  a  blow  which  coul^pever  have  been  recovered  from : 


but  they  were  completely  terrified.  The  awful  lellon  they  had  just  received,  filled 
them  with  horror,  and  the  blood  of  1,500  of  their  companions,  who  fell  on  that  day^ 
presented  to  them  a  warning  which  they  could  never  forget.  From  the  battle*  or 
Btmker  Hill  sprung  the  protection  and  the  vigor  that  nurtured  the  troa  ^  Ubei^v 
and  t(^  it,  ia  all  probabilityi  may  be  ascribed  our  independence  and  glory. 
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•'Tlie  Bluoae  of  the  fiat  maztyr  that  g^ve  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  coantry  on  that 
r^ay,  in  the  importance  of  the  moment,  was  lost,  else  a  monument,  in  connexion  with 
the  gaUaat  Warren,  should  be  raised  to  his  memoiy.  The  manner  of  his  death  wi\a 
thus  related  by  Cot.  Prescott : 

.  "  <  The  first  man  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  killed  bv  a  cannon  ball 
which  struck  his  head.  He  was  so  near  me  that  my  clothes  were  besmeared  with 
his  blood  and  brains,  which  I  wiped  ofi"  in  some  degree  with  a  handful  of  fresh  earth. 
The  sight  was  so  shocking  to  many  of  the  mei^  that  they  left  their  posts  and  ran  to 
view  him.  I  ordered  them  beck,  but  in  vain.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in- 
etantly^  -jl:sttballem  officer  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  allow  htm  to  be  buried 
without  having  prayers  said  j  I  replied,  <<  This  is  the  first  man  that  has  been  kiYled]  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  buned  to-day.  I  put  him' out  of  sight  that  the  men  mtiy  be 
ktpt  in  fheir  places.  God  only  knows  who,  or  how  manv  of  us,  wUl  fall  beibre  it  it 
<iver.    To  your  post,  my  goed  feUow,  and  let  each  man  do  his  duty.'' ' 

<'  The  name  of  the  patriot  who  thus  fell  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pollaud,  a  young 
man  belonging  to  Billehca.  He  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  thrown  from  the  line- 
of-battle  ^ip  Somerset." 

.  On  the  17tli  of  June,  1825,  the  corner  stone  of  an  obelisk  waii 
laid  on  the  battle-ground,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  to  commemorate 
.the  batt}e  fought  fiuy  years  before.  On  this  occasipn,  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  assenv- 
bled  to  witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  procewedings  is  from  Snaw*s  History  of 
Boston. 


«  The  da^  was  temperate  and  fiiir,  and  all  the  arrangeinents  made  to  honor  it 
executed  with  punctuality  and  good  order.  A  procession  was  formed  about  half  pasi 
to,  A.  M.,  near  the  staft  house,  voider  the  dtrectton  of  Brig.  t3«h  Iheodora  hyman. 
Jr.  The  ifttlitary  escoct  w^a  <wmpo8fd  of  16  eottpanies^  aud  a  corps  of  cavalry,  all 
volunteers  and  m  fu)l  unillMrm.  Next  lo  them  followed  the  turvivors  of  the  b€MUi 
ahout  40  in  number,  and  afler  Ihem  about  200  other  fevoTuiionary  officers  and  soldiers, 
each  weanng^an  opprDpnate  badge ;  then  the  subsoribers  to  the  monument,  in  oolwnaa 
«ix  deep,  all  wearinflr  the  badge  of  the  B.  H.  M.  Association.  The  Masonic  ft)ate9> 
-Bity  suooceded.  This  section  of  the  procession  was  very  splendid,  and  numbered  at 
least  2,000  members,  all  with  their  iewels  and  regalia.  The  president  and  officers  of 
tiie  association,  the  chaplains  and  committees  followed.  General  Iialhvette,  ift  % 
eottdh  a»d  fbnr,  eame  next,  aeoompaiued  by  6en.  Lallemand,  and  ftiUowed  by  a  ow- 
riaga  in^whieh  wera  the  gWMraVa  eon  and  sottt.  The  governor  and  stale  officei% 
distin^ished  persons  from  «he  difierent  states,  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  militia, 
in  uniform,  and  a  large  body  of  private  citizens;  closed  the  procession. 

''In  this  order,  ihe  whole  moved"  through  Park,  Common,  School,  WaiAungton, 
Vjuob,  Hanover  and  Frinoe  atneets  to  Chartes  River  bridge,  and  thence  through  the 
Main,  Green,  and  High  streets,  in  Cbarlestown,  to  the  Monumental  square.  The 
front  of  the  procession  had  nearly  reached  the  bridge  when  the  rear  of  it  left  the 
common.  Arrived  at  the  spot  intended  for  the  monument,  rwfatch  is  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  site  of  the  monamcnt  lo  Wan^en,)  the  prpcesaimi  Kurmed  in  squares  around 
it;  ajid  the  stone,  being  sauaied,  levelled  aod  plumbed  l^  the  grand  piaster,  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  (president  of  the  association,)  was  declared  in 
due  form  to  be  true  and  proper,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  customary  rehgioua 
services.  Cheers  from  the  raitkiiode  of  witnesses,  and  salute*  from  Bunker's  and 
C<ip^s  HiUs,  announced  the  moment  of  the  fact  to  the  thousands  who  could  not  be 
gratified  with  the  si^t  of  it. 

"  *  The  procession  then  moved  to  «tk  aihphitheatrical  area,  where  prepiirations  had 
been  made,  on  a  ovist  ample  scale,  for  the  aoeomttodation  of  the  auditors  of  the 
•ddi^w  of  >  the  president  «i  the  association. .  They  included  a  laiige  portion  oC  tke 
nprth-eastern  declivity  of  the  battle-hill.  On  each  side  of  the  bower,  seats  with  awn- 
ings had  been  prepared,  and  were  filled  by  over  one  thousand  ladies,  flrora  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  In  the  centre  of  the  base,  a  rural  arch  and  bower,  surmounled  by  the 
Amencan  eagle,  was  fonned  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  some  of  the 
guests,  in  front  of  which,  after  the  venerable  Mr.  Thaxter  had  addressed  the  Throne 
4>f  Grace,  the  orator,  sn^  cahy  pconoanced  an  address,  which  none  but  its  author  is 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  in  a  summary,  and  which  will  be  read  with  a  pteasnye 
vqcuUed  onlyhrthat  whteh  Petrified  the  vast  assemUage  who  listened  to  it  fin 
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liAarly  one  hoar  and  a  quarter.  It  is  enough  for  tis  to  say,  that  it  was  tm  every  pa^ 
ticulax  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  the  orator,  and  that  his  address  to  the  silrer-headed 
worthies  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  the  distinguished  Guest  of  the  Nation,  filled  every 
heart  with  transport.' 

"  AAer  the  close  of  the  address,  the  company  repaired  to  Bunker's  Hill,  where  a 
Bomptuous  entertainment  was  provided,  at  which  more  than  four  thousand  persons 
jpartook.  The  guests  separated  at  a  seasonable  hour,  and  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
noQ  terminated  with  a  private  party  at  the  residence  of  a  distinguished  citizen." 

The  depth  to  which  the  comer  stone  was  laid  was  found  in- 
sufficient to  resist  the  action  of  frost.  It  was  taken  up  in  1827, 
and  relaid  to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  base,  50  feet  in  diameter, 
was  completed.  Prom  this  base,  according  to  the  plan,  the  monu« 
ment  is  to  rise  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  When  completed 
it  will  form  an  obelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base  and  15  at  the 
top.  It  will  consist  of  80  courses  of  Quincy  granite,  each  course 
2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness ;  and  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  world,  and  only  below  the  height  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  At  present^  the  monument  is  raised  to  only  about  60 
feet 
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In  1652,  about  twenty  persons  from  Wobum  and  Concord  pe- 
titioned the  g^ieral  court  for  liberty  to  ei^piiiie  a  tract  of  land 
"  lying  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  Concord  rirer."  This  request 
was  granted;  and  having^  by  a  committee,  examined  the  land, 
and  having  found  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty-nine  in  all,  de- 
sirous of  uniting  with  them  in  erecting  a  new  plantation,  they 
jointly  petitioned  the  legislature  fo»  a  grant  of  land,  bordering 
upon  the  rirer  Merrimac,  near  to  Pawtuckett.  They  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  "  comfortable  place  to  accommodate  a  company 
of  God's  people  upon,  who  may  with  God's  blessing  do  good  in 
that  place  for  church  and  state.''  They  requested  that  said  tract 
of  land  might  b^n  on  Merrimac  river,  at  a  neck  of  land  on  Con- 
cord river,  and  so  to  run  up  by  said  river  south  and  west,  into  the 
country,  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  six  miles  square.  About  the 
same  time,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Rev. 
John  Eliot  of  Koxbury,.  agent  and  trustee  for  the  Indians,  for  a 
grant  of  land  lying  about  Pawtuckett  and  Wamesit  falls,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe  inhabiting 
thereabouts.  This  land,  called  the  Great  Neck,  was  the  princip«3 
habitaticm  of  the  Pawtucketts,  once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north 
of  the  Massachusetts.  Here  they  had  erected  wigwams,  and  bro- 
ken up  land  for  j^anting.  The  court,  taking  into  consideraticm 
both  petitions,  directed  that  both  an  Indian  and  an  English  plan- 
tation should  be  laid  out. 

The  jplantation  constituting  the  original  Chelmsford  was  in  tha 
form  oi  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1655,  and  received  its  name  from  Chdmsf&rd  in  Eng- 
land, county  of  Essex,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
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CheluMnr,  on  which  it  is  situated.  In  1666,  die  bounds  of  the  town 
were  enlarged.  This  additional  tract  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  the  town  of  Westibrd.  To  thia 
tract  the  Indians  had  a  common  right  with  the  inhabitants  of 
CheimsfonL  The  tract  on  which  the  Indians  lived  was  styled 
Watnesit.  The  Indians,  from  various  causes,  rapidly  decreased, 
and  having  little  or  no  use  for  their  lands,  sold  them  to  the  Eng* 
hah.  The  first  English  settlements  made  on  the  Indian  planta* 
tion  were  on  the  borders  of  Concord  river,  upon  a  plat  of  ground 
much  resembling  a  heater,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Concord 
River  Neck.  W  illiam  How  was  the  first  weaver  in  the  town.  He 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  as  early  as  1656,  and  granted  twelve 
acres  of  meadow  and  eighteen  of  upland,  **  provided  he  set  up  his 
trade  of  weaving  and  perform  the  town's  work."  In  the  same 
year,  460  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Samuel  Adams,  "  provided 
he  supply  the  town  with  boards  at  three  shillings  per  hundred,  or 
saw  one  log  for  the  providing  and  bringing  of  another  to  be  ready 
to  work  the  next  March."  To  this  were  added  100  acres  more,  in 
eonaideration  of  his  erecting  a  com  mill,  and  to  give  him  still  far- 
ther encouragement,  they  passed  an  order,  '^  that  no  other  com 
mill  should  be  erected  for  this  town,  provided  the  said  Adams  keep 
a  sufficient  mill  and  miller." 

Chelmsford  is  remarkably  diversified  by  meadows  ancl  swamps, 
uplands  and  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  intersected  by  brooks 
and  rivulets.  Upon  the  Merrimac  and  Concord,  much  of  the  land 
is  alluvial  and  fertile.  Thence  proceeding  south-west  Ues  a  pine 
plain,  shallow  and  sandy,  called  Carolina  plain,  upwards  of  a  mile 
wide,  intersecting  the  north-east  and  south-west  part  of  the  town. 
The  western  part  of  the  town  is  rocky.  There  are  two  villages  in 
the  town,  one  near  the  central  part,  the  other,  called  Middlesex 
village^  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Middlesex  canal 
joins  the  Merrimac.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  place  for  many  years.  The  granite  of  this  town  is  much 
used  and  nighJy  valued  for  building.  The  University  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  many  houses  in  Boston,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Savannah.  Georgia,  were  built  of  this  stone.  In  1837  there  were 
seven  air  ana  cupola  furnaces  in  this  town,  and  one  glass  manufac- 
tory; value  of  glass  manufactured,  $30,000;  hands  employed,  30; 
one  scythe  manufactory ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured,  $12,600 ; 
twelve  hands  employed;  capital  invested,  $10,760;  V  machine 
9hop,  which  employed  20  hands;  1  hat  manufactory;  value  of 
hats  manufactured,  $342,^00.  Population,  1,613.  Di^t^nce,  9 
miles  firom  Concord,  4  from  Lowell,  and  26  from  Boston. 

The  origin  of  the  first  church  in  Chelmsford  is  not  certainly 
known.  Its  existence  probably  commenced  about  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Piske,  the  first  minister,  in  1654  or  1666.  He  was  past 
the  meridian  of  hfe  when  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  this  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled  town.  For  several  years 
tfiere  was  no  other  minister  nearer  than  Concord  and  YiTobum. 
*'  Coming  from  a  paradise  of  pleasure  in  England  to  ^  wildemeiP  erf 
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wants,"  his  patience  and  fonitnde  were  put  to  a  serere  triaL  '  Hii 
care  for  the  souls  of  bis  lock  committed  to  him  waa  imremitiing^ 
while  his  medical  skill  imposed  upon  bim  arduous  additional 
duties.  His  services  as  a  physician  were  of  inestimaUe  value  in 
the  new  townships  where  he  Tesided  after  he  came  ^Am^ncBu 
Upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  people  he  composed  a  new  «aM- 
<^ism  for  the  use  of  their  cbildreiL  It  was  printed  at  their  esq^attse 
in  1657,  by  Samuel  Green,  Cambridge.  It  is  styled  the  ^^  Wateifag 
(tf  the  Plant  in  Christ's  Garden,  or  a  short  Catechism  fee  the^ani^ 
trance  of  our  Chelmsford  children.  Enlarged  by  a  three  fold  Ap* 
pendix.'^  After  be  had  been  many  Lord's  days  carried  to  tba 
ehurch  in  a  chair,  and  preached,  as  in  primitive  timesy  titling,-  h«^ 
on  Jan.  14,  saw  a  rest  from  his  labors.*" 

The  following  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  toad 
Gen.  Gookin  to  the  Indians  at  Pawtucket  falls,  is  from  "  Gdoki&'s 
Historical  Account  of  the  Indians,"  written  in  1674.t 

"Majfifih,  X674,  acooiding  to  our  usual  custom,  Sfr.  Eliot  and  myself  took  our  Jour- 
ney to  wamesit  or  Pawtucket ;  and  arriving  there  that  evening,  Mr.  Eliot  preached  to 
as  many  of  tlwai  as  could  b«  got  together,  ost  of  Mat.  xxiii  1--14,  the  pacshie  «f  tks 
SMurriage  of  the  king's  SOD. 

«  We  met  at  the  vigwam  of  one  called  Wanhalancet,  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
■ear  Pawtucket  falls,  and  bordering  upon  the  Merrimack  river.  This  person,  Wanna-> 
lancet,  is  the  eldest  son  of  old  Pasacoaaway,  the  chiefest  Sachem  of  Pawtutiiet.  fife  is  a 
aaber  and  grave  person,  and  of  years,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  He  haih  bem  ahaays 
knrin^.aiid  Aiendly  to  the  English.  Many  endeavours  have  been  used  seveml  years 
to  gain  this  Sachem  to  embrace  the  christian  religion  ;  but  he  haih  stood  off  from  lim^ 
to  time,  and  not  yielded  up  himself  personally,  though  for  four  years  past  he  hmk 
been  wilUng  to  hear  the  w^rd  of  -God  preached,  and  to  keep-  the  Sabbatk.  A'  ^fml 
uaason  that  hath  kept  him  off,  I  conceive,  hath  been  the  indisposition  and  aver^on  oC 
sundry  of  his  chief  men  and  relations  to  pray  to  God,  which  he  foresaw  would  desert 
him  in  case  he  turned  christian.  But  at  this  time,  May  6,  1674,  it  pleased  God  so  to 
inflnenee  and  oreroome  his  heart,  that,  it  being  proposed  to  bim  to  gira  ItB  AMwtr 
coBceming  prayer  to  God,  after  some  deliberation  and  serious  pause,  he  stood  up  mii4 
made  a  speech  to  this  effect : 

"  Sirs,  you  have  been  pleased  for  four  years  last  past,  m  your  abundant  lote,  to  apply 
yourselves  particularly  to  me  and  my  peqple,  to  exhort,  press,  and  persuade  iM  to  my 
Id  God.  I  am  very  tluinkfal  to  you  for  your  pains^  I  onust  acknowledge,  aai4  ne^  I 
have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe,  (alluding  to  his  irequent  custpm  to 
pass  in  a  canoe  upon  the  river)  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  exchange  and  Ifcave  my  old 
vanoe,  and  embark  in  a  new  canoe,  to  vnich  I  have  hitherto  been  nawilliBg ;  but  turn 
I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  eanoe,  and  do  engage  to  pmy 
to  God  bereafter. 

•Bev.  Mr.  Allen's  History  of  Chelmsford,  published  1820. 

t "  Maj.  General  Gookin  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of  this  account  of  prating  ttWD% 
was  the  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  that  bad  aabjected  themselves  to  the  provia- 
eial  government.  He  was  accustomed  to  accompanv  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  missienary 
tours.  While  Mr.  Eliot  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Ihdians,  General  GooMn  adminis- 
tered civil  affairs  among  them.  In  1675,  when  Philip's  war  br^  on%,  the  Bn^isb 
Inhabitants  generally  were  jealous  of  the  praying  Indians,  aad  would  have  destaoyed 
them,  had  not  General  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliot  stepped  forth  in  their  defbnce.  Thf 
•Christian  Indians  were  for  a  while  kept  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor  tlmmgV 
fear  of  their  Incoming  traitors  and  going  ov^t  to  the  enemy.  The  issue  proved  thdt 
these  fears  were  entirely  groundless.  Not  a  single  praying  Indian  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  This  fact  affords  abundant  encouragement  to  civilize  and  christianize  the 
lavages  of  our  western  forests.  This  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  preserve  our  fron- 
tier settlements  Irom  savage  butchery.  General  Gookin  died  in  1687,  an  old  man, 
Wham  days  were  filled  with  useftU2ies8."->j(faore'x  ZA/e  of  Eii^t. 
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f<  Tikis  his  pcofessed  snijection  was  well  pleving  to  all  that  were  present,  of  which 
there  were  some  English  persons  of  quahty ;  as  Mr.  Richard  Daniel,  a  gentleman 
that  lived  in  Billerica,  about  six  miles  off;  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  a  neighbour 
art  Chelmsford ;  besides  brother  Eliot  and  myself,  with  sundry  others,  English  and 
Btdjans.  Mr.  Daniel,  before  named,  desired  brother  Eliot  to  tell  this  Sachem  from  him 
that  it  may  be  whilst  he  went  in  his  old  canoe  he  passed  in  a  quiet  stream  j  but  the 
end  thereof  was  death  and  destruction  to  soul  and  tody  j  but  now  he  went  in  a  new 
canoe,  perhaps  he  would  meet  with  storms  and  trials ;  but  yet  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  petsevere,  ibr  the  end  of  his  voyage  would  be  everlasting  rest.  Moreover,  he  and 
his  pec^le  were  exhorted  by  brother  Eliot  and  myself  to  go  on  and  sanctify  the  Sab- 
baih,  to  hear  the  word  and  use  the  means  that  God  had  appointed,  and  encourage  their 
Hearts  in  the  Lord  their  God.  Since  that  time  I  hear  the  Sachem  doth  persevere,  and 
is  «  aonMant  and  diligent  hearer  of  God's  word^  and  ^anctifieth  the  Sabbath,  thoi^  he 
Aotb  travel  to  Wamesit  meeting  every  Sabbath,  which  is  above  two  miles ;  and 
thoogh  sundry  of  his  people  have  deserted  him,  since  ha  subjected  to  the  gospd,  yet 
^  ccmtinnes  and  persists.'' 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  thft 
9«cond  and  fourth  miniaters  in  this  town : 

Memento  mori.  Fugit  kora,  Huic  pnlveri  mandatee  sunt  Reliqnise  Rev.  Dom. 
Them.  Claric,  Gisgis  Christi  Ghetmfiocdianea  Fa^orid  eximii  ^  qui  fide  et  spe  beatas 
resnrfectionis  animam.  In  sinnm  Jesu  expiravit  dj»  VII  Decembris,  Anno  Domini 
1704,  setatis  sooe  52. 

{Tlie  leraauM  of  tks  Bev.  Thomas  Clark,  the  faithful  Pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ  in 
Cheimsford,  are  here  committed  to  the  dust.  In  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  rea- 
turectioBy  he  breathed  his  son!  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  Dec  7, 1704,  in  the  5?  year  of 
lu»  age,  (and  27  of  his  ministry.)] 

By  the  church  oi  Christ  in  Chelmsford,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  veneration^ 
this  sepultrial  stone  was  erected  to  stand  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  their  late  worthy  pas- 
tor, the  Bev.  JEBfiVEssa  Bbiboe,  who,  after  halving  officiated  among  them  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  for  more  than  a  year  above  half  a  century,  the  strength  of  nature  h^ 
ing  exhaostedi  sunk  under  the  burden  of  age,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  tha  daad, 
Oct.  1, 1792,  JE.7fe. 
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In  the  year  1635,  Mnsketaquid  was  purchased  of  the  Indians^ 
and  ealled  Omcfard^  <m  account  of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  two  settlers,  Wil- 
liam Buttrick  and  Richard  Rice,  and  two  Christian  Indians  of 
Natick,  Jehojakin  and  Jethro.  They  unitedly  testify  and  say, 
"  That  they  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  bargain  for  the 
town  of  Concord ;  that  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  Mr. 
Simon  Willard,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  others^  did  pur- 
chase oi  sqnaw  sachem,  TahaUofUHm  and  Nimrod,  a  tract  of  land 
six  miles  square,  the  center  being  the  place  (or  near)  where  the 
bargain  was  made.  That  said  Willard  and  others  did  pay  for 
said  land  in  wampanpeague,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth, 
and  chintz,  to  said  Indians.  And  that  Wapjmcowet,  husband  to 
squaw  sachem,  received  a  suit  of  cotton  cloth,  a  hat,  a  white  lin^i 
band,  shoes,  stockings,  and  a  great  coat  on  account  of  said  bar- 
gain. That  in  the  conclusion,  the  Indians  declared  they  were 
satisfied,  and  that  the  English  were  welcome." 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1635,  at  which 
period  (Sept.  3^  the  town  was  incorporated.     "  The  first  houses 
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were  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  from  the  public  squfoe  to 
Merriam's  Corner,  and  the  farm  lots  laid  out  extending  back  from 
the  road  across  the  great  fields  and  great  meadows,  and  in  froal 
across  the  meadows  on  Mill  brook.  This  spot  was  probaWy 
selected  because  it  contained  land  easy  of  tillage,  and  because  it 
afforded  the  greatest  facilities  in  constructing  such  temporary 
dwellings  as  would  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  inclemency  of 
storms  and  winter.  These  huts  were  built  by  digging  into  the 
bank,  driving  posts  into  the  ground,  and  placing  on  them  a  cover- 
ing of  bark,  brushwood,  or  earth.  The  second  year  houses  were 
erected  as  far  as  where  the  south  and  north  bridges  now  stand.'* 
Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  men  of  acknowledged  wealth, 
talents  and  education  in  their  native  country,  and  several  were  ot 
noble  families. 

The  following  is  from  Johnson's  . "  Wonder-xcorking  Provi' 
denceJ^  This  author  being  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  and  often 
associated  with  the  people  of  Concord,  he- had  a  good  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 

"Upon  some  inquiry  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  to  the  North  West  of  the  Bay,  one 
Captame  Simon  Willard,  being  acquainted  with  them,  by  reason  of  his  trade,  became 
a  cbiefe  instrament  in  erecting  this  towne.  The  land  they  purchase  of  the  Indians^ 
anidwilh  much  difficulties  travelling  through  unknowne  woods,  and  through  watery 
swamps,  they  discover  the  fitnesse  of  the  place ;  sometimes  passing  through  the  thick- 
ets, where  their  hands  are  forced  to  make  way  for  their  bodies  passage,  and  tbfeir 
feete  clambering  over  the  crossed  trees,  which  when  they  missed  tney  sunke  into  to 
uncertaine  bottome  in  water,  and  wade  up  to  their  knees,  tumbling  sometimes  higher 
and  sometimes  lower.  Wearied  with  this  toile,  they  at  end  of  this  meete  with  a  scorch- 
ing plaine,  yet  not  so  plaine,  but  that  the  ragged  bushes  scratch  their  legs  fouly,  even 
to  wearing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skin  in  two  or  three  hours,  n  ther  be  noif 
otherwise  well  defended  with  bootes  or  buskings,  their  flesh  will  be  tome.  Some  of 
them  being  forced  to  passe  on  without  further  provision,  have  had  the  bloud  trickle 
downe  at  every  step.  And  in  time  of  summer,  the  sun  casts  such  a  reflecting  heate 
from  the  sweete  feme,  whose  scent  is  very  strong,  that  some  herewith  have  beene 
very  nere  fainting,  although  very  able  bodies  to  undergoe  much  travel.  And  this  not 
to  be  indured  for  one  day,  but  for  many ;  and  verily  did  not  the  Lord  incounige  t^eir 
natural  parts  (with  hopes  of  a  new  and  strange  discovery,  expecting  every  houre  to 
see  some  rare  sight  never  seen  before),  they  were  never  able  to  hold  out  and  breakH 
through."  •  •  •  «  Alter  some  dayes  spent  in  search,  toyling  in  the  day  time  as  lor* 
merly  said,  like  true  Jacob,  they  rest  them  on  the  rocks  where  the  night  takes  them. 
Their  short  repast  is  some  small  pittance  of  bread,  if  it  hold  out ;  but  as  for  drinke 
they  have  plenty,  the  countrey  being  well  watered  in  all  places  that  are  yet  found  out. 
Their  further  hardship  is  to  travell  sometimes  they  know  not  whither,*bewiklred  in- 
deed without  sight  of  sun,  their  compa.sse  miscarrying  in  cronding  through  the  bushes* 
They  sadly  search  up  and  down  for  a  known  way,  the  Indian  paths  beiug  not  above 
one  foot  broad,  so  that  a  man  may  travell  many  dayes  and  never  find  one."  •  •  ♦ 
'( This  intricate  worke  no  whit  daunted  these  resoh^ed  servants  of  Christ  to  go  ob  witb 
the  worke  in  hand ;  but  lying  in  the  open  aire,  while  the  watery  clouds  poure  down  all 
the  night  season,  and  sometimes  the  driving  snow  dissolving  on  tlieir  backs,  il>ey  keep 
their  wet  cloathes  wanne  with  a  continued  fire,  till  the  renewed  morning  give  fresh 
opportunity  of  further  travell.  After  they  have  thus  found  out  a  place  of  aboad,  Aey 
burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first  shelter  under  some  hiil^side,  casting  the 
earth  aloft  upon  timber ;  they  make  a  smoaky  fire  against  the  earth  at  the  highest  side. 
And  thus  these  poore  servants  of  Christ  provide  shelter  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  keepmg  off  the  short  showers  from  their  lodgings,  but  the  long  raines  pene- 
trate through  to  their  great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.  Yet  in  these  poor  wig^ 
warns  they  sing  psalmes,  pray  and  praise  their  God,  till  they  can  provide  them  houses, 
which  ordinarily  was  not  wont  to  be  with  many  till  the  earth,  by  the  Lord^s  blessing, 
brought  forth  bread  to  feed  them,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  which  with  sore  labours 
they  attain ;  every  one  that  can  lift  a  hoe  to  strike  it  into  the  earthy  standing  stouly  to 
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ahAt  labours,  and  tear  np  the  rootes  and  bushes,  which  the  first  yeare'  bears  them  a 
Tery  thin  crop,  till  the  soard  of  the  earth  be  rotten,  and  therefore  they  have  been  forced 
to  cut  their  bread  rery  thin  for  a  long  season.  But  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  provide  for 
them  great  store  of  fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especially  Alewives  about  the  bignesse 
of  a  Herring.  Many  thousands  of  these  they  used  to  put' under  their  Indian  come, 
which  they  plant  in  hills  five  foote  asunder,  and  assuredly  when  the  Lord  created  this 
com,  he  had  a  speciail  eye  to  supply  these  his  people's  wants  with  it,  for  ordinarily 
five  or  six  grains  doth  produce  six  hundred.  As  for  flesh  they  looked  not  for  any  in 
those  times  (although  now  they  have  plenty)  unlesse  they  could  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  venison  or  rockoons,  whose  flesh  is  not  much  inferiour  unto  lambe.  The 
toile  of  a  new  plantation  being  hke  the  labours  of  Hercules  never  at  an  end,  yet  are 
iu»e  so  barbarously  bent  (under  the  Mattacuset€  esj^ecially)  but  with  a  new  plantation 
they  ordinarily  gather  into  church  fellowship,  so  that  pastors  and  people  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences together,  which  is  a  great  means  to  season  the  sore  labours  they  under- 
goe.  And  veri^  the  edge  of  their  appetite  was  greater  to  spirituall  duties,  at  their 
first  coming  in  time  of  wasts,  than  aft.erward.  Many  in  new  plantations  have  been 
forced  to  go  barefoot,  and  bareleg,  till  these  latter  dayes,  and  some  in  time  of  frost  and 
snow  J  yet  were  they  then  very  healthy  more  than  now  they  are.  In  this  wildemesse 
worke  men  of  estates  speed  no  better  than  others,  and  some  much  worse  for  want  of 
being  inured  to  such  hard  labour ;' having  laid  out  their  estate  upon  cattell  at  five  and 
twenty  pound  a  cow,  when  they  came  to  winter  them  with  in-land  hay,  and  feed  upon 
Mieh  wild  fbther  as  was  never  cut  before,  they  could  not  hold  out  the  winter,  out 
ordinarily  the  first  or  second  yeare  aAer  their  coming  up  to  a  new  plantation,  maAj 
of  their  cattell  died,  especially  if  they  wanted  salt-marshes.  And  also  those,  who 
supposed  they  should  feed  upon  swines  flesh  were  cut  short,  the  wolves  commonly 
feastiiig  themselves  before  them,  who  never  leave  neither  flesh  nor  bones,  if  they  be 
not  scaled  away  before  they  have  made  an  end  of  their  meale.  As  for  those  who  laid 
*vat  their  estate  upon  sheepe,  they  speed  worst  of  any  at  the  beginning  (although 
iiome  have  sped  the  best  of  any  now)  for  unlill  the  land  be  oAen  fed  by  other  cattell, 
i^eepe  cannot  live,  and  therefore  they  never  thrived  till  these  latter  days.  Horse  had 
Hmq  no  better  auccesse,  which  made  many  an  honest  gentleman  travell  a  foot  for  a 
long  time,  and  some  have  even  perished  with  extreme  heate  in  their  travells.  As  also 
the  want  of  English  graine,  wheate,  barley,  and  rie,  proved  a  sore  afliiction  to  some 
stomacks,  who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  were  they  compelled 
to  it  tifl- cattell  increased,  and  the  nloues  could  but  goe.  Instead  of  apples  and  pears, 
ttM7  had  pomkins  and  squashes  or  divers  kinds.  Their  lonesome  cmidition  was  very 
grievous  to  some,  which  was  much  aggravated  by  continuaU  feare  of  the  Indians 
approach,  whose  cruelties  were  much  spoken  of,  and  more  especially  during  the  tima 
oi  the  Feqiiot  waxs.  Thus  this  poore  people  populate  this  howling  desert,  marching 
manftiUy  on  (the  Lord  assisting)  through  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  sorest  labours 
that  ever  any  with  such  weak  means  have  done.'' 

The  soil  of  Concord  is  various,  consisting  oT  rocky,  sandy,  and 
moist  land ;  but  it  is  in  general  fertile.  It  contains  no  hills  of  con- 
sequence except  Nassiniitt,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town. 
Concord  river  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  town ;  the 
North  or  Assabeth  river  unites  with  the  Concord  or  Sudbury  river 
about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  center  of  the  village.  Concord  is 
the  half  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  village  con- 
tains two  Congregational  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  (the 
Concord  Bank,)  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  about  eighty 
dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  in  the  town 
.  one  cotton  factory,  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pipes  and  sheet  lead,  one  for  carriages,  and  one  for  lead  pencils, 
besides  others  for  other  articles.  Concord  is  13  miles  south  of 
Lowell,  30  north-east  of  Worcester,  and  16  north-westerly  of  Bos- 
ton.   Population,  2,023. 

The  following  is  a  south  view  of  Col.  Daniel  Shattuck's  residence 
in  Concord,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  village.    A  part  of  this  building  was  erected 
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Colond  Shattwk's  resideue*,  Cane^rtL 


during  the  revolutioaary  war,  and  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  Sat 
thepuWic  stores. 

The  general  court  has  frequently  held  its  sessions  in  this  town, 
and  in  the  year  1774  the  provincial  congress  selected  it  as  the 
place  of  their  meeting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  aad 
military  stores  being  deposited  here,  Gen.  Gage,  who  commanded 
the  British  troops  at  Boston,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775, 
sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  them.  The  British  troops,  who  took 
every  precaution  to  march  secretly  to  Concord,  were  discovered  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  church  bell  at  Concord  rimg  an  alarm  a- 
little  before  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  British  troops  had 
fired  on  the  militia  at  Lexington,  they  proceeded  on  to  Concord. 
The  following  very  interesting  and  circumstantial  accoimt  of  the 
proceedings  at  this  place  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  the  Town 
of  Concord,  by  Lemuel  Shattiick,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  of  3W 
pages,  published  in  Boston  by  Russell,  Odiorne  A  Co.,  land  in  Con- 
cord by  John  Stacy,  1835. 

'^  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  north  and  south  bridges,  bdinr 
Dr.  Hey  wood's^  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Jonathan  Fanrar 
was  then  commander  of  the  guard.  In  case  of  an  alarm,  it  was 
aereed  to  meet  at  Wright's  tavern,  now  Deacon  Jarvis's.  A  part 
of  the  company  under  Captain  Brown  paraded  about  break  of 
day ;  and  being  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  was  coming,  thejr 
were  dismissed,  to  be  called  together  by  the  beat  of  drum.  Soon  ' 
afterward  the  minute-men  and  militia,  who  had  assembled,  paraded 
on  the  common,  and,  after  furnishing  themselves  with  ammunition 
at  the  court-house,  marched  down  below  the  village  in  view  of  the 
Lexinfifton  road.  About  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  minute  com* 
pany  from  Lincoln,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Dr.  Prescott,  came 
mto  town,  and  paraded  in  like  manner.  The  number  of  armed 
men,  who  had  now  assembled,  was  about  one  hundred.  The  morn- 
ing had  advanced  to  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  the  British  army 
were  soon  seen  approaching  the  town  on  the  Lexington  road.  The 
sun  shone  with  peculiar  splendor.     The  glittering  arms  of  eig^t 
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hundred  soldjers,  Hhe  flower  of  the  British  army/  were  ftill  hi 
view.  It  was  a  novel,  imposing,  alarming  sight  What  was  t« 
be  done  1  At  first  it  was  thongbt  best  that  they  sliould  face  the 
enemy,  as  lew  as  they  were,  and  abide  the  eonsequencee.  Qt  this 
opinioB,  among  others,  was  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  the  ekr* 
gyman  of  the  town,,  who  had  turned  out  amengst  the  first  m  the 
morning  to -animate  and  encourage  his  people  by  his  eoiuMel  and 

Satriotic  example.  '  Let  us  stand  our  ground,'  said  he ;  '  if  we 
ie,  let  us  die  here  ! '  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Litte<^,  was  then  on  the 
hill.  \  Let  us  go  and  meet  them,'  said  one  to  him.  '  No,'  he 
answered,  *it  will  not 'do  for  t<^  to  begin  the  war.'  They  did 
not  th^i  know  what  had  happened  at  Lexington.  Their  number 
was,  however^  very  small  in  <rDmparisoR  with  the  enemy,  and  k 
was  concluded  best  to  retire  a  short  distance,  and  wait  for  rein« 
forcements.  They  consequently  marched  to  t^e  northern  declivity 
of  the  burying«^Tound  hill,  near  the  present  site  of  the  eourt-honse. 
They  did  not,  however,  leave  their  station  till  the  British  lig^ 
infantry  had  arrived  within  a  few  rods'  distance.     »    »    »    * 

''  In  the  mean  time  the  British  troops  entered  the  town.  ThesiiC 
companies  of  light  ii^iantry  were  ordered  to  enter  on  the  hill  and 
disperse  the  minute  men  whom  they  had  seen  paraded  there.  The 
grenadiers  came  up  the  main  road,  and  halted  on  the  eovimon^ 
Unfortunately  for  the  people's  cairae>  the  British  officers  had 
already  been  made  somewhat  acqiuainted,  through  their  spies  pusd 
the  tories,  with  the  topography  4^  the  town,  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  military  stores.  On  their  arrival  they  examined,  ae 
well  as  they  could^  by  the  help  of  cfiyglasses,  from  a  post  of  dbKeii* 
vation  on  the  burying-ground  hill,  the  appeaxanee  of  the  town, 
condition  of  the  provincials,  &e.  It  was  found  that  the  pravinp 
cials  were  assembling,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  teat.  The.  first 
object  of  the  British  was  ta  gain  possessioii  of  the  norti^  and  bo^A 
bridges,  to  prevent  any  militia  from  altering  (fvet  them*  Aeeoidr 
ingly,  while  Colonel  Smith  remained  in  the  c^itre  of  the  town,  he 
detached  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  under  conuoftand  of  C^pt 
Lawrence  Parsons  of  his  own  regiment,  to  take  possession  of  the 
north  bridge,  and  proceed  thence  to  places  where  stores  were  de* 
posited.  Ensign  D'Bernicre,  already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to 
direct  his  way.  It  is  also  intimated  that  tories  were  active  in  guid- 
ing the  regulars.  Captain  Beeman  of  Petersham  was  one.  On 
their  arrival  there,  three  companies,  under  command  of  Captain 
Lawrie  of  the  43d  regiment,  were  left  to  protect  the  bridge ;  one  oi 
those,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edwara  Thomtcm  Gould,  para- 
ded at  the  bridge,  the  other,  of  the  4th  and  10th  regiments,  fell 
back  in  the  rear  towards  the  hilL  Captain  Parsons  with  three 
companies  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's,  to  xlestroy  the  stores 
there  deposited.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Mundey  Pole,  of  the 
10th  regiment,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  south  bridge, 
and  destroy  such  public  property  as  he  could  find  in  that  direction. 
The  grenadiers  and  marines,  under  Smith  and  Piteaim,  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  all  means  in  their  power  wore 
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great  exertions  of  the  prorincials  the  p«ineipctl  port  e€  the  piMic 
il^es  Imu)  been  secreted,  and  many  others  were  proieeted  hj  the 
iarfioeent  artifiee  of  indmdnals.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  li» 
grenadiers  broke  open  about  sixty  barrels  of  floar^  nearly  one  half 
0f  which  was  afterwards  saved ;  knocked  off  the  trmuiiaBs  of 
Ihne  iron  twenty-foor  pound  cannon^  and  bamt  sixteen  new  car- 
flage-wheels,  and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and  tpoeni. 
Hie  liberty-pole  on  the  hill  was  cnt  down,  and  suffered  the  same 
iMe.  About  fire  hundred  pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the 
mill-pond  and  into  wells,        #        #        *        #        ♦ 

**  While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  oar  citiaens  and  part  of 
ODf  military  men,  having  secured  what  articles  of  pnbhc  property 
Iher  conld,  were  assembling  under  arms.  Beside  theminnte-men 
and  militia  of  Concord,  the  military  companies  from  the  adjoining 
fowna  began  to  assemble ;  and  the  number  had  increased  to  afaoot 
tiro  hnndred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred.         #        *        » 

^Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  the  soldiers  as  they 
arrired  singly  or  in  squads,  on  the  field  westerly  of  Colonel  Jonas 
tocittrick's  present  residence:  the  minute  cou^panies  on  the  right 
and  the  militia  on  the  left,  facing  the  town.  He  then,  observing 
an  nnosnal  nnoke  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  went  to  the 
l^cers  and  citizens  in  consultation  on  the  high  ground  near  by, 
and  inouired  earnestly,  '  Will  you  let  them  bum  the  town  down?' 
They  ttien,  with  rtiose  exciting  scenes  before  them,  deliberatdy, 
.with  noble  patriotism  and  firmness,  '  resolved  to  march  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their  homes,  or  die  in  the  attenmt;' 
atid  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  not  to  fire  unless  first  fired 
ttpon.    '  They  acted  upon  principle  and  in  the  fear  of  God/ 

**  CMonel  Barrett  immediatriy  gave  orders  to  march  by  wheeling 
Aom  the  right.  Major  Buttrick  requested  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rot^ 
inson  to  accompany  him,  and  led  them  in  double  file  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  they  came  to  the  road  leading  from  Captain 
Brown's  to  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  Acton  minute  company,  under 
Captain  Davis,  pas^  by  in  front,  marched  towards  the  bridge  a 
short  distance,  and  halted.  Being  in  files  of  two  abreast,  the  Con- 
cord minute  company,  under  Captain  Brown,  being  before  at  the 
head,  marched  up  the  north  side,  till  they  came  equally  in  front 
The  precise  position,  however,  of  each  company  cannot  now  be 
fully  ascertained.  This  road  was  subject  to  inundations,  and  a 
wall  was  built  with  large  stones  on  the  upper  side,  in  which  posts 
were  placed,  connected  together  at  their  tops  with  poles  to  aid  foot- 
passengers  in  passing  over  in  times  of  high  water. 

"  The  British,  observing  their  motions,  immediately  formed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  began  to  take  up  the  planks  of 
the  bridge.  Against  this  Major  Buttrick  remonstrated  in  an  ele- 
vated tone,  and  ordered  a  quicker  step  of  his  soldiers.  The  British 
desisted.  At  that  moment  two  or  three  guns  were  fired  in  quiok- 
succession  into  the  river,  which  the  provincials  considered  as  alarm- 
guns  and  not  aimed  at  them.    They  had  arrived  within  ten  or  fif- 
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teen  rods  of  the  bridge,  when  a  single  gim  was  fired  by  a  Britnli 
eotdier,  the  ball  from  which,  passing  under  Colonel  Robinson's  anoy. 
aUghtly  wounded  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  the  Acton 
company,  and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  the  Concord  minute  men.  This 
gun  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaao 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  both  belonging  to  Acton,  were  killed,  • 
ball  passine  through  the  body  of  the  former,  and  another  throush 
the  head  of  the  latter.  On  seeing  this,  Major  Buttrick  instantlv- 
leaped  from  the  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men,  exclaimed, 
*  Fire,  fellow-soldiers,  for  God's  sake,  fire ! '  discharging  his  own 
gun  almost  in  the  same  instant.  His  order  was  instantly  obeyed: 
and  a  general  discharge  from  the  whole  line  of  the  provincial 
ranks  took  place.  Firing  on  both  sides  continued  a  few  minutes* 
Three  British  soldiers  were  killed ;  and  l^icutcnants  Stuiderlandf 
Kelley,  and  Gould,  a  sergeant,  and  four  privates,  were  wounded* 
The  British  immediately  retreated  about  half  way  to  the  meetings 
house,  and  were  met  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  hiul 
been  drawn  thither  by  '  the  noise  of  battle.'  Two  of  the  soldiers 
killed  at  the  bridge  were  left  on  the  ground,  where  they  wert 
afterwards  buried  by  Zcu;hariah  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jon^ 
and  the  spot  deserves  to  be  marked  by  an  ever-enduring  momH 
ment,  as  the  place  where  the  first  British  blood  was  spilt, — ^where 
Ae  life  of  the  first  British  soldier  was  taken,  in  a  contest  which 
resulted  in  a  revolution  the  most  mighty  in  its  conseauences  in  th« 
amials  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  provincials  pursued  them  acroM 
the  bridge,  though  a  few  returned  to  Buttrick's  with  their  dead«^ 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  immediately  across  the  Great* 
Field  to  intercept  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  at  Merriam's  Comer. 
From  this  time  through  the  day,  little  or  no  militarv  order  was 
preserved.  Every  man  chose  his  own  time  and  mode  of  attack* 
It  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  when  the  firuig  at  the  bridge 
took  lAsice,  and  a  short  time  after  Cn|)tain  Parsons  and  his  party 
returned  unmolested  from  Colouol  Jiarrctt's.        m        ^        m 

"  By  thi«  time  the  i>rovincial8  had  considerably  increased,  and  were  constantly  arrii^ 
ing  from  the  neighboring  townH.  The  Britissh  had  but  partinlly  accomplished  the  objects 
of  their  expedition ;  the  quantity  of  public  stores  destroyed  being  very  small  in  compari- 
son with  what  remained  untouched.  They  observed,  however,  with  no  little  anxiety 
and  astonishment,  the  celerity  with  which  the  provincials  were  assembling,  and  th«  de- 
termined resolution  with  which  they  were  opposed.  Hitherto  their  superior  numbers 
had  given  them  an  advantage  over  such  companies  as  had  assembled  ;  but  they  now 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  in  dar-  '.,  and  resolved,  from  ncrcssity,  on  an  immediate 
retreat.  They  collected  together  mr  scattered  parties,  and  made  some  hasty  provi- 
sion  for  the  wounded,      •  '^t\        *  #  #  • 

"  The  designs  of  the  enemy  werAi  ilw  ftiily  dcvelope<l ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
provincials  was  hierhly  excited.  Mafly  of  them  were  determined  to  be  revenged  for  the 
wanton  cruelties  which  had  been  committed.  They  had  followed  the  retreating  party 
between  the  bridge  and  the  village^  and  fired  single-handed  from  the  high  groand,  or 
from  behind  such  shelter  as  came  m  their  way ;  and  thus  began  a  mode  of  war&re 
which  cost  many  a  one  his  life. 

'^  The  king's  troops  retreated  in  the  same  order  as  thejc.  entered 
town,  the  infantry  on  the  hill  and  the  grenadiers  in  the  road,  but 
with  flanking  parties  more  numerous  and  farther  from  the  main 
body.    On  arriving  at  Merriam's  Comer  they  were  attacked  by  the 
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ptariacials  vho  had  proceeded  across  the  Greal  Fields,  in  cmjubc- 
tkm  with  a  company  from  Reading,  under  command  of  the  late 
Goremor  Brooks.  Several  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded;  among  the  latter  was  Ensign  Lester.  None  of  the  pro* 
Tincials  were  injured.  From  this  time  the  road  was  literally  lined 
with  provineials^  whose  accurate  aim  generally  produced  the 
d»ured  effect  Guns  were  fired  from  every  house,  barn,  wall,  ov 
covert.  *'  *  *  *  #  * 

''  An  express  was  sent  Arom  Lexington  in  the  morniAg.40  Gene^ 
rai  Gage  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened  there ;  ^nd  about  9 
o^clock  a  brigade  of  about  1,100  m«i  marched  out  Bndei:  the  comr 
nuLwi  of  die  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Earl  Percy,  a  brigadier-gene-. 
ral,  consisting  of  the  marines,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  4th,  47Ui, 
and  38th  regiments,  and  two  field-pieces.  This  reinfbreemient  ar^ 
rived  at  Lexington  about  2  o'clock,  placed  the  field-pieces  an  tlie 
high  ground  below  Monroe's  tavern,  and  cheeked  for  about  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  prpvincialsw  During  this  tinw 
tfiey  burnt  the  house,  barn,  and  other  out-buildings  of  Deacen  Jo* 
aeph  Loring,  the  house,  barn,  and  shiMei  Mrs.  Lydia  MuUiken, 
aiMl  the  house  and  shop  of  Mr.  Joehua  JSond.  By  th#  aid  of  tbie 
reinforcement  they  were  able  tn  efieet  their  retreat  to  Gfaarlestpwa^ 
though  not  without  sustaining  continual  losses  on  the  way.  They 
arriTOd  about  7  o'clock,  having,  during  a  day  umisually  hot  fiot 
the  aeasoQ,  marched  upwards  of  36  miles,  and  endured  almoet  iiH 
evedible  suflfering.  All  the  previsions  they  had  had  were  obtained  1^ 
Tiurchase  or  plunder  from  the  people,  their  provision-wagons  hav^ 
mg  been  taken  by  the  Americans.  Some  oi  them  '  were  so  mock 
exhausted  with  fiitigue,  that  they  were  obUged  to  lie  down  on  th^ 
ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  dogs'  after  the 
dbase.'  Our  militia  and  minuteniien  pursued  them  to  Oharlea- 
town  Neck,  many  of  whom  remeiinecl  there  during  the  night; 
others  returned  home. 

**  The  damage  to  private  property  hy  Are,  robberjr,  and  destnictieii,  was  estimated  at 
X274  16f .  Id.  in  Concord^  £1161  U-  5d,  in  Lexington ;  and  £1202  8;.  7d,  in  Caia. 
bridge. 

'<0f  the  provinciab  49  were  killed,  36  wounded,  and  5  missing.  Captain  Charles 
Miles,  Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jonas  Brown^  and  Abel  Frescott,  jr.^  of  Concord,  were 
wounded.  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hay  ward,  of  Acton,  were 
killed,  and  Lather  Blancbard  wounded.  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford,  "vrnk 
killed,  and  Job  Lane  wounded. 

"  Of  the  British,  73  were  killed,  172  wounded,  and  26  missing ;  amoi^^  whom  weft 
18  officers,  10  sergeants,  2  drummerS;  and  240  nvljc  and  file.  Among  the  wounded 
were  Lieutenant  Colonels  Francis  Smith  and  Bei^  min  Bernard.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Hall  was  wounded  at  the  north  bridge  and  taker^-  isoner  on  the  retreat.  He  died  the 
next  day,  and  his  remains  were  delivered  up  tox?eneral  Gage.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Thomtoii  Gould  was  also  wounded  at  the  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat." 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  recently 
erected  at  Concord,  at  the  place  where  the  old  north  bridge  of  Con- 
cord crossed  tiie  river.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  marble  inlet : — 

"  HsftE,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  made  the  first  foiciUe  re- 
sistance to  British  aggression.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  AmcF- 
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Monument  at  Cfmcord^ 

riean  milhia.  Here  stood  the  jnvecling  army,  and  on  this  spot  the 
first  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  gave 
Indflpeiidence  to  tbeae  United  States.  In  gratitude  tq  God  and  in 
the  lovcof  Freedom,  this  monument  waa^rected  A.  D,  1836." 

The  monument  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  pul)Iic  road, 
Bear  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  land  for  the 
mbove  purpose.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  was  between  the  trees 
•een  standing  by  the  waler^s  edge  on  each  sHe  of  the  monument 
The«c  trees  were  Standing  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  this  spot  were  buried  a  few  feet 
from  the  mpnument.  The  place  is  marked  by  two  rough  stones, 
seen  on  the  left,  by  the  two  persons  represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  following  inscriptions  arfe  copied  from  monuments  in  this 
town.  The  oldest  monument  is  in  the  Hill  burying-ground,  in- 
scribed thus :  '*  Joseph  Merriam,  aged  47  years,  died  the  20  of  April, 
1677." 

Here  lies  loterred  the  Remains  of  the.  Rev.  I\^.  Daniel  Bliss,  Paster  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Concord,  who  Deceased  the  llih  day  of  IVIay,  Anno  Dom:  1764,  iEtatis 
suse  5p. 

Of  this  beloved  Disciple  and  Minister  of  Jesus  Chrrst  't  is  justly  observable,  that,  m 
addition  to  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  he  wasdistinguishedly  favoured  withtbooe 
eminent  Graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Meekness,  Humility,  and  Zeal,)  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fit  for  and  enabled  him  to  ^o  mro'  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry,  upon  which  he  entered  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  The  Duties  of 
the  varioiM  Characters  he  sustained  in  life,  were  performed  with  great .  strictness  and 
fidelity.  As  a  private  Christian  he  was  a  bright  Example  of  Holiness  in  Life  and  Pa- 
rity in  Conversation.  But  in  the  execution  of  y«  ministerial  office  he  shone  with  Pe- 
culiar Lustre, — a  spirit  of  Devotion  animated  all  his  performances ; — his  doctrine  drop'd 
as  y«  Rain  and  his  lips  distilled  like  the  Dew : — his  Preachiiig  waa  powerAil  and 
Searching  ;^and  he  who  blessed  him  with  an  uncommon  Talent  in  a  particuhir  Appii- 
cation  to  y«  Consciences  of  men,  crowned  his  skilful  Endeavours  w"  great  success. 
As  3^  work  of  the  Ministry  was  his  great  Delight,  so  he  continued  fervent  and  diligent 
ill  y«  Performance  of  it,  till  his  Divine  Lord  called  him  from  his  Service  on  Euth  to 
the  Qlorions  Recompense  of  Reward  in  Heaven  ;  where  as  one  who  has  tuned  many 
imh>  Righteousness  he  shines  as  a  star  for  ever  and  ever. 
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<'  His  sool  was  of  y*  Angefic  Fmne, 
The  Same  Ingre£eiits,  and  the  moald  y*  same, 
Whom  y«  Creat<Nr  makes  a  Minister  of  Fame.'' 

Watts. 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  JOHN  STONE,  the  Architect  of  that  Modem  and  jmsiXy 
Cel^braied  Piece  of  Architectnie,  Charles  River  Bridge.  He  was  a  man  of  good  Natn- 
ral  abilities,  which  seemed  to  be  adorned  with  Moral  Virtoes  and  Christian  Oraoes. 
He  departed  this  life  in  ttue  year  of  oar  Lord  1791,  in  the  63  year  of  his  age. 

This  stone  is  designed  by  its  durability  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  and  by  its  coloiir 
to  signify  the  moral  character,  of  Miss  ABIGAIL  DUDLEY,  who  died  Jan.  4,  1S12, 

The  following,  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Danid  Bliss, 
Esq.,  has  ofteti  been  published  and  admired. 

God  wills  ns  (iee ; — ^maa  wlUs  ns  slaTes.  I  will  as  God  wills ;  Crod's  win  be  done. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  JOHN  JACK,  A  natire  of  Africa,  who  died  March,  1773,  aged 
about  sixty  years.  Though  bom  in  a  land  of  slaverr.  He  was  bom  free.  Though  he 
lived  in  a  land  of  liberty,  He  lived  a  slave ;  Till  by  his  honest,  though  st<den  labourSy 
He  acquired  the  source  of  slaveiy,  Which  pave  him  his  freedom :  Though  not  kmg 
before  Death,  the  grand  tyrant.  Gave  him  his  final  emancipation.  And  put  him  on  a 
footing  with  longs.  Though  a  slave  to  vice,  He  practised  ihoee  virtues^  Withont  w^tk 
longs  are  but  slaves. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hugh  CargiU,  late  of  Boston,  who  4ied  im 
Concord,  January  12,  1799,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Caigtll  was  bom  in  Bd- 
lyahannon,  in  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1774,  destitute  of  the  comforts 
of  life ;  but  by  his  industrv  and  good  economy  he  acquired  a  good  estate ;  and,  hav- 
ing no  children,  he  at  his  death  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca  CaigtBL 
and  to  a  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  marriage,  and  especially  a  huge  and 
fmerous  donation  to  the  town  of  Ccmcord  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes. 

How  stniMa,  O  God,  who  ralm  od  high,        1  To  lajr  mj  bones  with  ctnoMs  doftd. 

Tbai  I  shoQld  come  ao  At  to  oto,  |  But  lbav«  hopes  when  I  uin 

AndlesToaijfrieDditrWiMnlwMteBd,  |  To  dw«U  wUi  thae  in  jonder  AIM. 


DRACUT. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1701.  This  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  Ttiis  town 
has  a  tolerably  ffood  soil,  and  is  watered  by  Beaver  brook,  whicb 
crosses  it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Since 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  Lowell,  a  good  market  has 
been  found  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  town.  '^  A  fine 
and  picturesque  bridge  was  built  many  years  since  from  this  town 
to  Chelmsford,  over  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls.  The  piers  are 
founded  on  the  rocks  that  divide  and  break  the  falls,  and  the 
arches  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  water  foaming  be- 
neath, has  a  wild  and  romantic  appearance.  Another  elegant  and 
costly  bridge,  just  below  the  falls,  connects  this  town  with  Lowell. 
It  was  built  in  1826,  is  about  500  feet  long,  is  roofed  the  whole 
length,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance."  In  1837,  there 
was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  4  sets  of  machinery ;  700 
pairs  of  boots  and  13,600  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
#12,000;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufactured  was  $4,000.  Popu- 
lation, 1,898.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Haver- 
hill, and  27  from  Boston. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1663.  This  is  a  small  township; 
the  land  is  rather  level,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  Nashua 
river  forms  the  western  border  of  the  town,  and  then  passes  into 
New  Hampshire.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  UniversaUst  Peculation,  570.  Distance,  18  nolet 
from  Concord,  6  south  of  Nashua  village,  and  37  from  Boston^ 

"  Capt.  John  Lovell,  (or  Lovewell,  as  his  name  was  formerty  written,)  the  hero  of 
Pi^acket,  and  six  of  his  men,  were  from  this  town.  He  had  distinguished  himself  ia 
several  bloody  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  taken  several  scalps,  for  which  he  received 
a  bounty  of  100  pounds  each,  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony.  In  Feb.  1724,  he  and 
his  f(A\oweta  surprised  and  killed  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  as  they  were  silting  around 
a  fire,  and  received  1,000  pounds  for  their  scalps  at  Boston  !  In  April,  1725,  Capt.  Lov^ 
and  Lieut.  Joseph  Farweil,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Kobbins,  Ensign  John  Harwood,  Sergeant 
Noah  Johnson,  Robert  Usher,  and  Samuel  Whiting,  from  this  town,  Emsien  Seth  Wy- 
man,  Thomas  Richardson,  Timothy  Richardson,  Ichabod  Johnson,  and  Josiah  John- 
son, of  Wobnm :  Ebenezer  Davis,  Josiah  Davis,  Josiah  Jones,  David  Melvin,  Eleazar 
Melvin,  Jacob  Farrar,  and  Joseph  Farrar,  of  Concord :  chaplain  Jonathan  Frye,  of 
Andover ;  Sergeant  Jacob  FuUum,  of  Weston ;  Corp.  Edward  Lingfield,  of  I)errv ; 
Jonathan  Eittredge  and  Solomon  Kies,  of  BiUerica;  John  JeAs,  Daniel  Woods. 
Thomas  Woods,  John  Chamberlain,  Elias  Barron,  Isaac  Lakin,  and  Joseph  Gilson,  of 
Gzoton ;  Ebenezer  Ayer  and  Abiel  Asten,  of  Haverhill ;  with  several  oUms  wlio 
returned  without  reaching  the  field  of  action,  to  the  number  of  46  in  all,  set  oat  for 
rigwacket,  then  the  residence  of  the  celebrat6d  Indian  chief,  Paogus.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  having  reached  the  borders  of  a  pond  in  what  is  now  Fryeborg,  Maine,  th^ 
were  attacked  by  about  80  Indians,  wiU  all  the  fury  of  Ihe  most  determined  hostility, 
and  the  exultation  of  expected  victory.  The  heroic  band  maintained  the  fight  ftom 
morning  till  night,  i<rhen  the  enemy  withdrew ;  having  tfa)pe&/oarths  of  their  number 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  LovelPs  party,  himself  and  ei^t  more  were  dead,  lour  woe 
groaning  with  the  agony  of  mortal  woundfi,  several  were  wounded  less  severely,  nine 
remained  unhurt,  and  one  had  fled  at  the  onset.  Lieut.  Robbins  was  left  moraOy 
wimnded  on  the  field  of  action ;  Lieut.  Farweil,  chaplain  Frye,  D^vis  and  Jones,  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  thev  failed  ana  were  left  ;  the  two  former  per- 
ished. Davis  and  Jones,  after  inexpressible  su£fering,  reached  a  place  of  safety.  The 
pond  alone,  by  protecting  their  rear,  saved  them  firom  total  destruction.  Capt.  Tyng. 
of  Mass.,  after  a  fiew  days,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  to  burv  the  dead ;  13  were  interred 
on  the  field,  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the  trunks  oi  the  trees ;  but  more  duraUe 
records  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  sanguinary  conflict.'' — SpoffarePs  Gaz. 
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Fbamingham  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1700.  In  this  year 
it  was  by  the  general  court  ^'  ordered  that  said  plantation,  called 
Framingham,  be  henceforth  a  township  retaining  the  name  of 
Framingham,  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the  priviledges  of  a  town 
according  to  law.  Saving  unto  Sherbon  all  the  rights  of  land 
panted  by  the  general  court  to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  those 
since  purchased  by  exchange  with  the  Indians  of  Natiofc,  or  others 
wise,  all  the  farms  lying  within  said  township  according  to  the 
former  grants  of  this  general  court"  On  the  same  day  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  legislature,  a  petition,  by  mutual  goncert,  was 
made  for  a  large  tract  of  land  north-east  of  said  plantation^  ter^xed 
Sttdbvry  Farms^  to  be  annexed  .to  the  new  township,  which  waa 
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readily  granted.  The  first  minister  6f  tke  place  was  Rev.  John 
Swift,  who  was  ordained  Oct.,  1701,  and  died  in  1745,  aged  67. 
The  ehurch  at  the  time  of  its  organization  consisted  of  the  foll6w- 
ing  members : 


Henry  Rice,  Simod  Mellen, 

Daoiei  Rice,  Deac.       Peter  Cloifie, 
Jona*  Hemingway,  do.  Benjamin  Bridges, 
Thomas  Drury,  Caleb  Bridges, 

Thomas  Walker,  Thomas  Mellen, 

John  Stow,  Benjamin  Nurse, 


Samuel  Winch^ 
Thomas  Frosty .     . 
Joha  Haven,. 
Isaac  Bowen, 
Stephen  Jennings^ 
^'athaniel  Haven. 


Eastern  vkn)  oj  FrarrdhgTiamf  (central fart. \ 

This  village  is  about  half  way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  being 
21  miles  from  the  former  and  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The 
village  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist. 
Fart  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox 
church  on  the  left,  near  which  is  seen  in  the  distance  the  tower  of 
the  Universalist  church.  The  next  building  in  the  distance  west- 
ward of  the  Unitarian  church  is  the  academy,  which  is  constructed 
of  stone;  the  spire  seen  ne^r  this  building  is  tha^t  of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  town-house,  having  pillars  at  each  end,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  in  the  enclosed  green.  Saxon vUle^  a  manufacturing 
village,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east  from  this  place,  and- 
has  a  Congregational  church.  The  "  Framingham  Bank"  has  a 
capital  of  $99,450.  Population,  2,881.  The  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter railroad  passes  through  this  town,  about  2  miles  south  from 
the  village.  This  town  is  watered  by  Sudbury  river,  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Concord  river.  The  surface  of  the  town  cannot  be 
Gcmsidered  as  hilly  or  plain ;  it  consists  mostly  of  gentle  eminences 
and  depressions,  every  acre  being  susceptible  of  cullivatiop.  The 
toil  on  the  high  arable  land  is  rather  gravelly,  but  generally, 
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AiNmi^wui  iHkt  town,  II  h  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  lye  and 
com. 

The  Framingham  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory  was  incor- 
porated in  1813,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  Saxon  manufac- 
tory was  incorporated  in  1824.  ''This  company  purchased  the 
Leicester  factory  the  same  year,  and  the  stock  was  united  in  the 
fttune  corporation  by  act  of  courts  Feb.  6, 1825 ;  capital  $150,000." 
la  1837,  there  were  ki  this  town  5  woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  wool** 
le&  machinery  5  wool  consumed,  744,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured, 
aft8,64IO  yards,  valued  at  $311,800;  males  employed,  105;  females, 
141 ;  capital  invested,  $415,000.  There  were  1,524  pairs  of  boots 
aad  34,%5  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $31,293 ;  value 
of  paper  manufactured^  $46,000*  There  were  7,777  straw  boiu^ts 
Bianu&ctured,  the  ratue  of  which  was  $16,358. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monu- 
iwnl  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  first  minister  p(  this  place,  with  a 
'Hiaiislatiott. 

Hie  jaoet  qua  obiit  A.  I).  1745,  Aprilis  24to,  ^tatisque  anno  67ino.  vir  ille  Heveren- 
dus  I>.  JoHiinrKs  $vnrr.  Dotibus  et  natiris  et  acqulsitis  omatiis ;  Docendi  Artifex, 
BxoBplu  Tirendi  Felix;  dam  Wxit  mores  exhibens  sccunctum  Divinas  Regatac  £p 

o  oeoeaearios :  commiscens  proitiMUiam  Serpentis  columbcque  ianocentiam 

oommerciam  enm  eo  habentibas.  In  vita  percharus,  atque  gcatam  sui  et^  moestam 
memoriam  poet  mortem  sals  relinqnens : — Qui  per  varios  casus  variaqtie  renim  dis- 
orimina,  atqoe  «sq«e  ad  mortem,  rai&m  Kscretiouem,  Modestiara,  Patientiamf^volcm- 
tatiqi|e^a|»rerai  NomtDis  aubmi^ymem  spectandam  prssbenft,  jam  taadem  in  Domino 
legpuevity  adoptiopem  scilicei  corporis  obruti  Rederaptioneip,  expectabundus. 

.  ^Eere  lies  tk  Bererend  Joha  Swift,  who  died  in  1745,  April  2i^*  in  the  67th  year 
of  aia  a^.  Adorned* with  gjids  both  Balive  and  acquired  ;  Ke  was  a  master  in  the  art 
of  teaching ;  amodel  of  living,  cohibrming  aU  bis  acts  to  the  divine  laws.  To  all  thoee 
iritii  wliom  he  had  te  do,  he  exhibited  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of 
4m  dov^  While  Hviugj  he  wns  rery  much  heioved,  and  he  left  at  death  a  grateful, 
though  moamlul  memory  to  his  friends.  Through  many  scenes  and  trials,  and  evea 
unto  death,  he  manifested  a  rate  discretion,  modesty,  patience,  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will.  He  at  length  rests  with  the  Lofd,  Kioking  for  the  adoption,  that  is,  the 
'    lufthebo^.] 


OROTON. 


Gaotoir  was  originally  a  grant  by  the  general  court,  made  May 
S3,  1655,  of  eight  miles  square,  to  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop  and  others, 
at  a  place  called  Petapmoay^  and  included  the  greatest  part  of  the 
towns  of  Ptepperell  and  Shirley,  and  parts  of  Dunstable,  Westford, 
Littleton,  and  Harvard.  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop,  being  a  son  of  John 
Winthrop,  die  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony,  probably 
named  the  place  Grotoft-,  from  the  town  in  England  whence  the 
family  came.  The  grant,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times,  says, 
^^the  eourt  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  petitioners  ei^ht  miles 
square  in  the  place  desired,  to  make  a  comfortable  plantation,''  and 
it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out  ^*  wkh  alt  convenient  speed,  that  so 
Ao  encouragement  may  be  wanting  to  the  petitioners  for  the  speedy 
proeuring  <^  a  godly  minister  among  them."   Among  the  first  set* 
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den  iRrere  William  Martin,  Richard  Blood,  Robert  Blood,  and  Mm 

Lakin.  The  precise  time  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  known,  hot 
a  committee  of  the  general  conrt,  appointed  October,  1659,  report, 
that  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  families  there,  though  ^^  it 
will  afford  a  comfortable  accommodation  for  sixty  families  at 
least." 

The  first  town  record  to  be  found  is  as  follows : — "  At  a  general! 
town  meeting,  June  23^'  1662,  It  was  agreed  uppon,  that  the  house 
for  the  minister  should  be  set  uppon  the  plane  whare  it  is  now 
framing."  Also,  "  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  sett  upon  the 
right  hand  of  the  path,  by  a  small  white  oak,  marked  at  the  sow- 
west  side  with  two  notches  and  a  blaze."  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants increased  until  the  year  1676,  when,  having  been  three  times 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  Philip's  war,  they  abandoned  the  place; 
A  new  settlement  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  spring  of  1678. 

The  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  W  ilbird,  or- 
dained 1663,  left  the  inhabitants  in  1676.  His  successors  have 
been  Gershom  Hobart,  ordained  1678,  dismissed  1704  or  5  ;  Dud- 
ley Broadstreet,  ordained  1706,  dismissed  1712 ;  Caleb  Trowbrid^ 
ordained  1715,  died  1760 ;  Samuel  Dana,  ordained  1761,  disoiis- 
sed  1775  ;  Daniel  Chaplin,  ordained  1778,  retired  by  reason  of  age 
1826;  Charles  Robinson,  installed  1826,  dismissed  1838;  Rev. 
Geor^  W.  Wells,  installed  Nov.  21,  1838.  A  Presbyterian  society 
was  incorporated  in  1788,  but  it  never  had  an  ordained  minister, 
and  has  become  extinct.  In  1826,  a  part  of  the  first  parish  seceded 
and  formed  an  Orthodox  society ;  whose  ministers  have  been  John 
Todd,  ordained  1827,  dismissed  1833 ;  Charies  Ritt^idge,  install- 
ed 1833,  dismissed  1835 ;  Dudley  Phelps,  installed  1836,  the  ore- 
sent  minister.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  1832,  and  tney 
have  Amasa  Saunderson  for  their  minister. 

Groton,  as  now  bounded,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  having 
many  angles  in  its  boundary  lines.  None  of  its  original  boundaries 
are  retained,  except  one  mile  on  Townsend  on  the  west,  and 
Massapoag  Pond  on  the  N.  East.  Its  present  area  is  about  27,350 
acres ;  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  central  part,  is  an  excellent 
soil  for  grass,  corn,  barley,  or  most  crops  usually  cultivated  in  New 
England. 

The  village,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, one  academy,  two  district  school-houses,  five  mercantile 
shops,  two  taverns,  and  seventy  other  dwelling-houses.  The  en- 
graving is  A  north-western  view  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the 
academy,  seen  on  the  right,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village. 
This  place  is  17  miles  from  Concord,  14  to  Lowell,  30  to  Worces- 
ter, and  34  to  Boston.     Population,  2,057. 

At  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center,  on  the  Squannacook  river,  there  is  a  paper-mill,  which 
will  employ  from  8  to  10  hands:  There  are  two  tanneries,  and  4 
grist  and  saw-mills.  The  town  is  mostly  a  iarming  town,  and 
lormerly  has  raised  large  quantities  of  hops,  but  the  recent  low 
IHrices  have  discouraged  the  hop  growers.    In  1837,  the  value  of 
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clothing  manufactured  was  $24j§|D0;  namber  of  gannents,  11,000; 
males  employed,  3 ;  females,  245. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indian  depredaticms  in  this  town, 
is  from  Dwight's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 

<<  Groton,  im  the  early  periods  of  its  settlement,  experienced  its  share  of  Indian  de- 
predations. It  was  incorporated  in  1655.  In  1676,  a  body  of  savages  entered  it  on  the 
second  of  March,  plundered  several  honses,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  cattle.  On  the 
Bintfa,  they  amboshed  foar  men,  who  were  driving  their  carts,  killed  one,  and  took  a 
second :  but,  while  they  were  disputing  about  the  manner  of  putting  him  to  death,  he 
escapea.  On  the  thirteenth,  about  four  hundred  of  these  people  assaulted  Groton  again. 
The  mhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  recent  destruction  of  Lancaster,  had  retreated  into  five 
garrisoned  houses.  Four  of  these  were  within  nmsket-shot  of  each  other.  The  fifVk 
■lood  at  the  ditstance  of  a  mile.  Between  the  four  neighboring  ones  were  gathered  all 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 

"  In  the  morning  two  of  the  Indians  showed  themselves  behind  a  hill,  near  one  of 
the  four  garrisons,  with  an  intention  to  decoy  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  fortificatioiis. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given.  A  considerable  part  of  the  men  in  this  garrison, 
and  several  from  the  next,  imprudently  went  out  to  surprise  them ;  when  a  lai^  body, 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambusn  for  this  purpose,  arose  mstantaneously,  and  fired  upon 
them.  The  English  fled.  Another  party  of  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time,  came  npoD 
the  rear  of  the  neareet  garrison,  thus  deprived  of  its  defence,  and  began  to  pall  down 
the  .palisades.  The  flying  English  retreated  to  the  next  garrison  ;  and  the  women  and 
children,  forsaken  as  they  were,  escaped,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  the 
same  place  of  safety.  The  ungarrisoned  houses  in  the  town  were  then  set  on  fire  by 
the  savages. 

*'  In  a  similar  manner  they  attempted  to  surprise  the  solitary  garrison,  one  of  their 
people  being  employed  to  decoy  the  English  out  of  it,  into  an  ambush  in  the  neighbor- 
flood.  The  watch,  however,  discovering  the  ambush,  gave  the  alarm,  and  prevented 
the  mischief  intended.  The  next  day  the  Indians  with&w ;  having  bnmt  about  forty 
dwelling-houses  and  the  church,  together  with  bams  and  oat-houses.  John  Monoco, 
their  leader,  during  the  preceding  day,  with  the  same  spirit  which  is  exhibited  with  eo 
much  vanity  and  haughtiness  in  the  proclamations  of  General  Burgoyne,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  when  entering  France,  and  General  Le  Clerk  when  attacking  St.  Domin- 
go, insulted  the  inhabitants  of  Groton  with  his  fofmer  exploits  in  burning  Lancaster 
snd  Medfield  ;  threatened  that  he  would  bum  Groton,  Chelmsford,  Concord,  and  Bos- 
ton ;  and  declared,  amid  many  taunts  and  blasphemies,  that  he  could  do  whatever  he 
pleased.  His  threatening  against  Groton  he  executed  ;  but,  instead  of  burning  the  other 
towns,  he  was- taken  a  prisoner  a  few  months  afterwards,  led  through  the  streelaof 
Boston  with  a  bailor  abovt  his  neck,  and  hanged.    His  three  compeers  in  haughtijtess 
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of  their  efforts  are  exhibited  to  mankind  as  solemn  monitions  of  the  madaest,  as  \ 
as  tmpietyi  of  arrogating  to  a  human  arm  that  disposal  of  events  which  helonga  only 
to  God.  One  would  think,  that  Sennacherib  and  Kabshakeh  had  longsinoe  taught  1^ 
lesson  effectoally.  For  Monoeo,  ignorance  may  be  pleaded ;  for  the  Christiaa  boastets 
there  is  no  excuse." 
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The  first  settlements  were  made  m  thin  town  about  1710.  In 
1724,  the  people  had  kacreased  to  thirty-four  families,  and  finding 
it  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  distanoe,  to  attend  meeting  and 
do  duty  in  Sherburne,  dwy  petitioned  the  to^ira  to  set  them  oS^ 
which  was  amicably  voted.  The  same  year,  (1724)  they  were 
incorporated  by  the  general  court ;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  ibr 
Thomas  HoUis,  of  London,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  university  in 
Cambridge,  the  plaoe  was  caHed  HoUision.  Hve  soil  in  l^s  town 
is  generally  of  a  good  quality ;  a  small  branch  of  Qharles  river  rises 
in  this  town,  and  aflfords  a  good  water-power.  There  is  one 
woollen  iactc^,  one  of  thready  and  one  of  combs.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  brogans  are  made  here>  employing  about  300  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  There  are  2  churches,  1  for  CongregaiieQalists 
and  1  Methodist  Distance,  21  miles  SL  of  Gonoord>  6  N.  H  of 
Hopkinton,  and  24  south-westerly  from  Boston.  Population,  1,775, 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  20,808  pairs  of 
boots,  244,578  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $241,626 ;  males  employ* 
ed,  312 ;  females,  149.  There  were  26,580  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $33,210. 

The  first  <:hurch  was  gathered,  and  Mr.  James  Stone  was  or- 
dained the  first  pastor  here,  in  1728.  In  1743,  Mr.  Joshiia  PientiaB 
was  ordained  the  second  minister ;  he  continued  pastor  42  years, 
and  died  in  1788.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dickmsoh, 
the  third  mmister,  who  was  ordained  in  1789.  December,  1763, 
and  January,  1754,  were  remarkable  for  wkat  is  called  the  great 
sickness  in  Holliston.  *'  The  patients  were  violently  seized  with  p. 
.piercing  pain  in  the  breast  or  side ;  to  be  seized  widi  a  pain  in  the 
head  was  not  common ;  the  fever  high.  The  greater  part  of  these 
that  died  were  rational  to  the  last ;  they  lived  three,  four,  five^  and 
six  days  after  they  were  taken.  In  some  instances,  it  appears, 
they  strangled,  by  not  being  able  to  expectorate ;  some  in  this  cas^ 
who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  last  moments,  were  recovered  by 
administering  oil.  In  about  six  weeks  fifty-three  persons  died, 
forty-one  of  whom  died  within  twenty-two  days.''  The  following 
account  of  this  sickness  is  extracted  from  the  account  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss.  "  December  31st,  seven  lay  unburied.  Janu- 
ary 4th,  ten  lay  unburied,  in  which  week  seventeen  died.  There 
were  two,  three,  four,  and  five  buried  for  many  days  successively. 
Of  those  who  died,  fifteen  were  members  of  this  church."  "  Wb 
are  extremely  weakened  by  the  desolation  death  has  made  in 
many  of  the  most  substantial  families  among  us;  four  fitmilies 
wholly  broken  up,  losing  both  their  heads.    'Die  sickness  vas  «o 
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preralcait,  that  but  few  families  escaped ;  for  mote  than  a  mmitfiy 
there  was  not  enough  well  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead, 
though  they  spent  their  whole  time  in  these  services ;  but  the  sick 
suffered  and  the  dead  lay  unburied;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
help  was  procured,  and  charitable  assistance  afforded,  by  many  in 
the  neighboring  towns."  "We  are  a  small  town,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  families,  and  not  more  than  four  hundred  souls." 


HOPKINTON. 


Thk  priixcipal  part  of  this  town  was  purchased  of  the  natives  by 
Mr.  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard  college :  its  Indian  name  was 
Qtumsigtnnog.  A  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  called 
by  the  natives  Megonko,  It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.  to  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  was  called  Hopkinton,  in  honor  to  his  name.  It  was 
leased  out  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  college  to  the  first 
settlers.  The  settlement  began  about  the  year  1710  or  12,  and 
was  never  interrupted ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  December. 
1715. 

Hopkinton  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  small  valleys,  and  weH 
watered.  There  are  two  ponds  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  town, 
prom  one,  which  is  callea  White-Hall  Pond,  issues  one  of  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  Concord  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Merrimac.  From  the  other,  called  the  North  Pond,  (although  it 
lies  nearly  south  of  the  first,  about  two  miles  distant,)  issues  one 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Providence  or  Blackstone  river.  One 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Charles  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  this 
town.  The  Mineral  Spring  in  this  town,  near  White-Hall  Pond, 
is  much  visited.  It  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  iron.  There  is  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  at  this  place, 
and  it  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort,  situated  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  at  Westborough, 
and  7  ifiiles  from  the  Blackstone  canal,  at  Northbridge.  There 
are  in  the  town  4  churches,  (2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodist,)  2  cotton  factories,  and  2,166  inhabitants.  Distant  24 
miles  S.  W.  of  Concord,  30  northerly  from  Providence,  14  easterly 
from  Worcester,  and  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,428  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured. 
865,900  yards;  valued  at  $66,350.  There  were  72,300  panps  of 
boots  and  16,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $152,300; 
males  employed,  234 ;  females,  24.  There  were  2,950  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  valued  at  $6,350. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Samudi 
Barrett,  was  ordained,  in  1724;  in  1772,  Rev.  Elijah  Fitch  was 
ordainal  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Barrett  Mr.  Fitch  died  in 
1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  in  1791.  Some 
time  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  Congv^[atk»tl 
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minister,  a  Bumber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Episc6pal  order  living 
^l  the  town,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  a  gentleman  w  eimnence  and 
ability,  came  from  England,  and  erected  a  house  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  for  pubhc  worship,  and  endowed  it  with  a  glebe,  and 
public  worship  was  performed  under  bis  mmistry  for  a  number  o^ 
years.  After  nis  removal  to  England,  he  sent  the  Rev*  Mr.  Tronic 
beck,  who  officiated  as  minister- lor  some  time. — The  two  churches 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  represented  in  the  above  engraving, 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  descends  with  considerable 
abruptness  to  the  eastwafd. 

Iji  or  about  the  year  1746,  twelve  men  and  a  boy  were  enlisted 
in  this  town^  by  Capt.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  to  go  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  Cuba.  They  went,  and  all  died  there,  except  the  boy. 
The  boy  returned;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people,  that 
they  were  twelve  of  the  most  robust  young  men  in  the  town.  Their 
names  were 


Samuel  Frale^  . 
Samuel  ClemonSy 
Ebeneser  Colter, 
Samuel  Roaseau. 


Edward  Carrel,  Francis,  Peirce, 

H^ry  Walker,  Thomas  Belloes, 

Henry  Walker,  Jr.,  .    Eieazet  Rider, 

Gideon  Gould,  Cornelius  Clailen, 

Within  the  limits  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying 
Indians;  the  following  is  from  Gookin's  account : 

^^  Magimkaquog  is  the  senneiith  town  where  prayiBg  indiaas 
mhabit  The  signification  of  the  place's  name  is  a  place  of  great 
trees.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  bounds  of  Natiok  and  partly 
upon  the  lands  granted  to  the  country.  It  lieth  west^outherl y  from 
Boston  about  twenty-four  miles,  near  the  mid-way  between  Nalick 
and  Hassanamessit.  The  nimiber  of  their  families  is  about  eleven, 
and  about  fifty-five  souls.  There  are  men  and  women,  eight 
numbers  of  the  church  at  Natick,  wnd  about  fifteen  baptised  per- 
sons. The  quantity  of  tfie  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  three 
thousand  acres.    The  Indimis  plant  upon  a  great  hill,  whidi  if 
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▼enr  fertile,  l^efle  people  worship  God  and  keep  the  6abbath| 
ana  obeerve  civil  order,  as  do  the  other  towns.  They  have  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers.  Their  ruler's  name  is  Pamphaman ;  a 
•ober  and  active  man,  and  pious.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Job; 
a  person  well  accepted  for  piety  and  abilities  among  them.  This 
lown  was  the  last  settling  of  the  old  towns.  They  have  plenty  of 
eem,  and  keep  some  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  for  which  the  jAaoe 
is  well  accommodated." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  second  edition  of  a  Century 
Sermmi,  preached  in  this  place  in  1815,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  It 
is  introduced  here  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  controversies 
which,  owing  to  human  imperfection,  will  occasionally  take  place 
between  a  minister  and  his  people.  Of  the  merits  of  the  following 
case,  the  author  has  90  information,  excepting  what  is  published 
in  the  9ermon.  He  would,  however,  observe,  that  in  controversies 
of  this  kind  there  is  generally  some  fault  on  both  sides,  and  that 
men,  when  associatea  in  a  body,  will  oftentimesdo  acts  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  their  private  capacity.  Mr.  Howe,  in 
Ifae  eeurse  of  this  sermon,  says — 

'^  When  the  public  took  sides  upon  noUtics,  your  minister  was  a  federalist,  thosgk  he 
mtm  Musable  a  very  great  majority  or  the  to^nrireffe  of  different  sentiments.  Be  be- 
kered  them,  as  he  beUevea  new,  that  he  ought  to  have  more  regard  to  his  country  thaa 
le  9mj  partieular  part  of  it ;  and  whea  he  .has  occasionally  preached  political  sennoos, 
Hii^liave  repeatedly  ooeasidned  uncamfostable  feehnge. 

<<  Another  difficulty  your  minister  has  had  to  encounter  was  the  want  q[  support.  A 
vast  change  has  .taken  place  in  the  expenses  of  dressing  and  living  since  my  ordinar 
tlMi,  and  yet  ne  addition  hos  been  made  ta  my  salary. 

<<  When  a  candidate,  I  determined  I  would  never  settle  tiH  I  saw  a  reasonable  pfOi^ 
pact  of  a  comfortable  support,  and  when  settled  that  I  would  never  complain  01  my 
lalMrT.    I  reAsiaed  of  this  mind  till  i  had  been  your  minister  Ubt  fifteen  years. 

''  BocM  down  with  the  fatigues  of  manual  labors  pressed  into  the  woods  in  iht  witt- 
ier, to  tke  plough  in  the  spring,  and  into  the  meadow  in  the  summer,  to  support  my 
fhial^  eomfovlably  and  fuifii  my  promises,  I  felt  the  business  of  the  nriniauy  was 
fMsnf  vegleeud  ;*--tbat  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  m  aqr 
profession,  unless  the  people  did  more  toward  my  support. 

**  I  oDBumtted  nay  thoughts  ta  paper>  then  comraunicated  them  to  faar  bntkxta  of 
Hm  flhufth,  Iben  to  tlie  diureh  as  a  body,  and  afterward  to  the  town.'' 

The  following  is  extracted  from  this  communication  : 

•^When  you  gave  me  a  call  to  settle  with  you  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  town 
luul  concurred  and  made  their  propasah,  I  took  the  matter  under  serious  consideration. 
I  considered  the  unanimity  of  the  church  and  town  as  favorable  circumstances,  and 
the  proposals  that  were  made  witii  respect  to  my  support,  as  reasonable,  though  not 
large.  The  ministerial  land  1  was  sensible  was  good,  though  the  state  of  cultivation 
■was  very  bad,  and  the  fences  extremely  poor.  It  then  appeared  ta  me,  if  I  should  be 
fe^vored  with  prosperity,  with  the  knowledge  I  thought  I  had  of  agrieullupe,  that  I  shevtld 
be  able  to  support  a  farotly.  With  those  views  1  gave  my  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
was  ordained,  and  soon  had  a  family.  At  this  time,  every  article  of  provision  was  low, 
labor  was  cheap,  and*  my  income  was  sufficient  for  my  sapport.  But  within  two  years 
from  my  ordination,  money  began  to  depreciate,  and  the  pnce  of  labor  to  rise ;  ray  sala- 
ry has  continued  depreciatmg  and  labor  rising,  till  it  is  not  worth  more  than  half  what 
it  was  when  I  was  settled. 

"I  have  always  been  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  transacting  money- business  with 
any  people  :  and  from  this  impression  have  labored  with  my  hands,  to  make  provision 
for  my  flunily,  and  fulfil  my  promises.  I  have  scarcely  ever  suffered  myself  to  maka 
any  complaints  ;  but  I  find  at  present,  that  my  expenses  are  increasing  and  my  income 
decreasing.    This  has  led  me  mio  considerable  perplexity  with  respect  to  my  duty.  If 
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I  aric  a  diflmlflsUm  and  rtmove,  it  must  be  with  a  consideraUe  loss  of  piupectjr.    If  | 

remalQ  as  I  am,  I  see  ao  reason  to  expect  any  better  times.  If  I  exert  myself  more  in 
laboring  with  my  hands,  it  must  be  disadvantageous  both  to  you  and  me :  for  then  1 
must  neglect  my  professional  business.  If  I  advertise  my  house  and  latid  for  sale,  it 
will  appear  precipitate.  If  I  propose  to  the  town  to  purchase  it  for  the  next  ministec» 
and  ask  them  to  dismiss  me ;  I  Imow  not  how  this  will  operate.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
ihe  ministry  ;  but  if  I  should  ever  remove,  it  is  full  time,  for  I  have  probably  spent  the 
best  part  of  my  life  among  you.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  expense  or  candi&te  preach 
ing  was  four  or  five  dollars  a  Sabbath ;  now  it  is  eight  or  ten.  Then  the  members  o£ 
oar  general  court  had  one  dollar  per  day,  now  they  have  two  dollars  per  day.  A  com- 
mon laborer  at  that  time  had  fifty-five  or  sixty  dollars  per  year  j  now  they  have  130, 
140,  and  some  150  dollars  a  year.        ####*• 

« In  these  circumstances,  brethren,  1  request  your  advice.  Shall  I  ask  a  dismission  I 
Or,  shall  I  ask  to  have  the  depreciation  made  up  on  my  salary?  Shall  I  ask  the  town 
to  purchase  my  house  and  land  ?  Or,  shall  I  advertise  it  in  a  public  paper  ?  Or,  ought 
I  to  remain  satisfied  as  I  am? 

"  It  costs  me  this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  man*s  labor,  who  can- 
Dot  do  my  business  either  winter  or  summer }  and  if  I  add  to  this  sum  the  reasonable 
expense  of  his  board,  it  will  amount  to  as  much  as  the  town  pay  to  my  support.  It 
will  be  said  tliat  the  ministerial  land  is  much  moire  productive  than  formerly  :  this  is 
true  ,*  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  expense  I 
hare  been  at  to  cultivate  and  fence  it  7  Some  years  I  have  expended  as  miieh  <»  tha 
land  as  th&  whole  of  the  income. 

"  If  it  should  be  said  I  have  other  income,  I  ask,  is  it  right  for  me  to  spend  the  pro- 
perty that  i^as  left  to  my  wife,  by  her  parents,  while  I  am  preaching  to  a  people  well 
able  to  support  me,  when,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  she  may  be  left  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tnss? 

« If  a  farm  be  let  out  at  the  halves,  the  buildings  and  fences  will  soon  be  out  of  f«- 
pair,  and  the  land  impoverished.  If  all  the  labor  be  hired  to  carry  on  a  farm,  and  pay 
die  other  expenses,  the  income  to  the  owner  will  be  but  small.  I  say  these  thin^  to 
show  you  my  situation,  and  to  convince  you,  that,  should  I  ask  a  dismission  in  a  few 
moadia,  you  ought  not  to  think  it  unreasonable." 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  town  acted  upon  Mr.  Howe's  com- 
munication is  seen  by  the  following. 

"  The  town  met  on  Dec.  15,  1806.  Mr.  Howe  was  called  upon  to  read  to  the  torn 
liie  communication  he  had  made  to  the  church.  Upon  which  the  vote  was  pot, '  to  see 
if  the  town  will  (on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  money)  add  f  116  67  to  the  year^ 
aalary  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  till  such  time  as  labor  and  provisions  CaU  in  their 
prices  as  low  as  when  he  was  ordained.'    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  oia- 

"liiien  Mr.  Kawt  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  would  add  $116  67  till  sneh  time  as 
the  members  of  our  general  court  receive  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  lor  their  aer- 
▼ices.    This  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  add  SI  16  67  for  seven  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

**  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  make  up  one  half  the  depreeiatioii 
on  his  salary,  from  mis  time,  while  he  continues  their  minister.  This  passed  in  tha 
negative  by  a  large  majority. 

«  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will,  in  future,  give  him  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  annual  salary,  and  average  it  on  labor,  com>  rjre,  cider,  butter  and 
cheese,  beef  and  pork,  at  the  prices  they  bore  on  the  day  of  his  ordination.  This 
passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

**  Tben.  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  purchase  his  house  and  land,  and 
kaep  it  for  the  next  minister.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

«Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  request  the  church  by  a  vote  to 
giant  him  a  dismission.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

**  Then  Mr.  Howe  said  he  had  but  one  proposition  more  to  make ;  which  was,  to  sea 
if  the  town  were  willing  he  should  publish  the  communication  he  had  made  to  tha 
dmrch,  and  read  to  the  town  this  day,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  town  thereon.  And 
this  alio  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

Attest,         EPHEAIM  READ,  2Wa  Cferifc." 

Near  Hxe  oonclusion  of  ihe  sermon  Mr.  Howe  says, — 
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**  My  brethren,  may  T  esk  a  question,  a  plain,  siiBj^e  question  ?  How  shall  I  obtain 
jooT  consent ?  Shall  I  take  silence  for  consent?  xour  countenances  discover  a  wil- 
lingness. 

**  The  question  is  this :  do  you  know  by  what  means  I  have  become  so  rich  as  to 
have  a  great  house,  finished  and  furnished ;  a  farm,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  money  at  interest  ?    I  say  nothing  about  my  debts  to^y. 

'*  Shall  I  answer  the  question  ?  The  principal  reason  is  this ;  because  I  have  been 
doing  your  husinessj  and  neglecting  my  onm.  What  is  your  business  ?  Your  business 
is  to  support  your  minister ,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  for  more  than  twenty 
vears.  And  what  is  my  business  f  My  business  is  to  study  and  raeach ;  and  in  this  I 
have  never  abounded.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  absent  from  public  worship  not  more 
than  four  or  five  Sabbaths  for  twenty-five  years  j  but  I  have  frequently  been  present, 
and  attempted  to  preach,  when  it  has  been  mortifying  to  me,  and  couM  not  have  been 
edifying  to  you.  I  have  sometimes  administered  reproof,  both  to  the  church  and  the 
soeiety,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  thought  to  discover  some  degree  of  severity ;  bm  in 
these  cases  you  have  always  had  good  sense  enough  to  know  you  richly  desenred  ii." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712.  The  face  of  the  town  is 
rather  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  for 
cultivation.  There  are,  however,  some  good  farms  and  extensive 
meadows  on  the  branches  of  the  Shawshine  river,  several  of  which 
rise  in  this  town.  In  1837,  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufac- 
tuied  in  this  place  was  $12,278;  fur  caps  manufactured,  60,000; 
muf!s  and  neck  ties,  600;  fur  capes,  400 ;  fur  gloves,  1,000  pairs; 
value  of  these  articles,  $73,000 ;  males  employed,  25 ;  females,  76 ; 
<^apital  invested,  $55,000.  There  was  also  an  establishment  far 
calico  printing.  Population,  1,622.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Con- 
cord, 13  from  Lowell,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  far-famed  spot  where  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  the  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  engraving  is  a  western  view  from  the  Concord  road, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the  monument  on  Lexington 
green,  or  common.  The  monument  is  situated  on  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  green ;  a  small  school- 
house  stood  on  this  spot  at  the  time  the  British  troops  fired  upon 
the  Americans,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1776.  The  church 
seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  same  spot  where  the  ancient 
church  stood,  which  was  taken  down  in  1/94,  when  the  present 
building  was  erected.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument : — 

Sacred  to  the  Liherty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind !  I ! — The  Freedom  dc  Independ- 
ence of  America, — Sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons. — This  Monument 
is  erected— 'By  the  Inhabitants  of  Lexington-^Under  the  patronage,  and  at  the  ex^nse 
of— The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, — To  the  memory  of  their  Fellow-Oitiiens 
—Ensign  Robert  Munroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker,— ^Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, Jun' — ^Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  J6hn  Brown — Of  Lexington,  and 
Asahel  Porter  of  Wobum — Who  fell  on  this  field,  the  first  victims  to  the — Sword  of 
British  Tjrranny  dc  Oppression — On  the  morning  of  the  ever  memorable — Nineteenth 
of  April.  An.  Dom.  1775.— The  Die  was  Ca.st ! !  1— The  Blood  of  these  Martyrs— In  the 
eanse  of  God  6c  their  Country, — Was  the  Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States  then — 
CoAonies,  6c  gave  the  spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness— And  Resolution  pf  their  Fellow- 
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Congregational  Church  and  Monument  of  Lexington, 

Citizens — They  rose  as  one  ma^  \b  revenge  their  brethren's-^Blood,  and  at  ihrn  ^pokm, 
0i  tlw  sword  to  assist  dc — Defend  their  native  Rights. — They  «oM]r  dared  to  be  fm  M 
— The  contest  was  long,  bloody  &  affecting; — Rightcofus  Heaven  approved  the  solengi 
appeid : — ^Victory  crowned  their  arms ; — And  the  Peace,  Liberty,  oc  Independence,  of 
the  United — States  of  America,  was  their  glorious  Reward. — ]paHt  in  the  year  179(^. 

.  The  house  seen  between  the  church  ^nd  the  monument  was  in 
1776  the  public  inn,  kept  by  Mr.  John  Buckroan ;  it  fs  now  the  re- 
fiidence  of  Mr.  Rufus  Merri^m.  The  Americans  at  the  time  they 
were  fired  upon  were  paraded,  perhaps^  four  or  five  rods  eastward 
of  the  monument,  towards  the  bam  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  on  the  right,  is  -seen  the  tower  of  the  Baptiat 
church,  on  the  Boston  i^oad.  The  village  iu  the  vicinity  of  the 
churches  cqpsists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  most  of  which 
are  situated  $outh-westward  of  the  monument. 

TTie  following  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  meeting-house  and  other 
buildmgs,  as  they  appeared  in  1775.  In  the  afternoon,  on  their 
retreat,  the  British  troops  fired  a  cannon  ball  through  this  meeting- 
house ;  it  passed  out  through  the  pulpit  window.  The  drawing 
was  made  from  a  large  print,  published  by  Mr.  Amos  Doolittle,  of 
New  Haven,  Con.,  in  1775.  Mr.  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Earl,  who 
made  the  original  drawing,  were  both  members  of  the  governor's 
guard  at  New  Haven,  which  company,  when  the  news  of  the 
bloodshed  at  Lexington  reached  New  Haven,  immediaitely  volun- 
teered their  services,  took  up  their  march  for  Boston,  and  joined  the 
American  army  investing  that  place.  Tlie  company  continued  at 
Cambridge  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  they  returned.  While 
here,  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Doolittle  visited  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  took  a  drawing  of  the  buildings  and  surrounding  scenery,  pai- 
ticularly  at  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed.* 

*  The  author  of  this  work  would  here  state  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Doolittle,  and  has  conversed  with  him  repeatedly  upon  the  subject  of  these  dr%w- 
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Viert  of  Lexington  Metting-house  arid  BuckmaiCt  Tavern  in  1775. 


"  At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening -of  the  l8th,  a  detachmenl 
of  British  troops,  consisting  of  grenadiers  and  Hght  infantry,  in  ail 
about  eight  hundred,  embarked  from  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed 
at  Lechmere  Point  in  Cambridge,  just  as  the  moon  rose.  To  pr^ 
rent  discovery,  they  took  a  bypath  leading  to  the  main  road,  which 
obliged  them  to  wade  through  marshy  places  and  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

*'  Governor  Gage,  by  posting  sentinels,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
carrying  intelligence  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  into  the 
country.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  could  escape  the  notice  of  the 
vigilant  and  active  General  Warren  and  his  compatriots.  .  Colonel 
Revere  and  a  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  seasonably  sent  out  of  Boston, 
to  give  information  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  to  others^^  of  the 
movenrcnt  of  the  British  troops,  and  what  might  be  expected. 
Revere  and  Lincoln,  one  through  Charlestown,  the  other  through 
Roxbury,  met  at  I^xington.  They  both  brought  written  com- 
munications from  General  Warren,  that  a  large  body  of  the  king's 
troops  (supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men) 
had  embarked  in  boats,  and  gone  over  to  Lechmere  Point,  and  it 
was  suspected  they  were  oroered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  stores 
belonging  to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at  Concord.     The  march 


ings.  They  were  fonr  in  number,  and  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Dooliitte.  Plate  1.  repre- 
sented the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Plate  2.  A  Vtem  of  the  Town  of  Concordy  with  the 
ministenal  troops  (fcstroying  the  stoEts.  Plate  3.  The  Bdttle  at  the  North  Bridge,  at 
Concord.  Plate  4.  The  Soieth  Part  of  Lexington jV/here  theiirirt  detachment  was  joined 
by  Lord  Percy.  Being  famiTiar  with  these  engravings,  and  having  visited  the  traces 
of  which  they  are  a  representation,  the  anthor  would  state  that  these  plates,  tnough 
rude  in  execution,  and  aefective  in  point  of  perspective,  are  from  drawings  taken  9H 
the  spot  J  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  houses,  Ace,  a»  they  appeared  at  that 
time.  These  engravings  may  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  series  of  historical 
pints  ever  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  engraver,  died  in  1832,  after 
naving  industriously  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  engraving  for  more  than  half  a 
ceDtnry.  The  *^  Battle  of  Lexington"  was  his  first  attempt  in  the  art ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioaedj  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  last  day  he  was  able  to  perform  any  labor, 
he  assisted  the  author  of  this  work  in  engraving  a  reduced  copy  of  this  plate. 
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of  the  British  troops  was  silent  and  rapid.  A  little  before  6 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  they  arrived  at  Lexington,  near  the  meeting-housei 
and  in  sight  of  the  militia  there  collected." 

Major  PUcaim^  (who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,) 
led  the  van ;  he  rode  up,  and,  addressing  the  militia  as  rebels,  or- 
dered them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  This  order, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  throwing  dmon  of  their  arms^  appears  not  to 
have  been  obeyed. .  Pitcaim  then  fired  his  pistol,  and,  flourishing 
his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  Eight  of  the  Americans 
were  killed ;  three  or  £bur  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British,  the  others 
after  they  had  left  the  parade.  The  following  deposition  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Wobum,  published  in  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley's  "History  of  the 
Fight  at  Concord,"  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event. 

"  I,  Stlvanus  Wood,  of  Woburn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  commonwealth  ot 
Massachasetts,  aged  seventy-four  years,  do  testify  and  say,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775, 1  was  an  inhabitant  of  Wobum,  living  with  Deacon  Obediah  Ken- 
dall; that  about  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day  on  said  morning,  I  heard  the  Lexing- 
ton bell  ring ;  and  fearing  there  was  difficulty  there,  I  immediately  arose,  took  my  gun, 
and  with  Robert  Douglass  went  in  haste  to  Lexington,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  inquired  of  Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the 
Lexington  company,  what  was  the  news.  Parker  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  to 
believe,  for  a  man  had  come  up  about  half  an  hour  before,  an^nformed  him  that  tke 
British  troops  were  not  on  the  road.  But  while  we  were  talkmg,  a  messenger  caina 
up  and  told  the  cantain  that  the  British  troops  were  within  half  a  mile.  Parker  imme- 
diately turned  to  nis  drummer,  William  Diman,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  to  arms, 
which  was  done.  Captain  Parker  then  asked  me  if  I  would  parade  with  his  company. 
1-told  him  I  would.  Parker  then  asked  me  if  the  young  man  with  me  woM  parade. 
I  spoke  to  Douglass,  and  he  said  he  would  follow  the  captain  and  me.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  company  had  gathered  around  the  captain  at  the  healing  of  the  drum, 
where  we  stood,  which  was  about  halfway  between  the  meeting-house  and  Buckman'a 
taTen.  P#rker  savs  to  his  men,  <  Every  man  of  yon^  who  is  equipped,  follow  me,— 
and  those  of  you  who  are  not  equipped,  go  into  the  meeting-house  and  furnish  your* 
selves  from  the  magazine,  and  inunediately  join  the  company.'  Parker  led  those  of 
tis  who  were  equipped  to  the  north  end  of  Lexington  common,  near  the  Bedford  load, 
and  formed  us  in  single  file.  I  was  stationed  about  in  the  center  of  the  company. 
While  we  were  standing,  I  left  my  place,  and  went  from  one  end  of  the  company  to  tbs 
other,  and  counted  every  man  who  was  paraded,  and  the  whole  number  was  thirtf* 
eight  and  no  more.*  Just  as  I  had  finished  and  got  back  to  jny  place,  I  perceived  the 
British  troops  had  arrived  on  the  spot  between  the  meeting-houise  and  Buckman's, 
near  where  Captain  Parker  stood  when  he  first  led  off  his  iflen.  The  British  troops 
immediately  wheeled  so  as  to  cut  off  those  who  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house.  Tne 
British  troops  approached  us  rapidly  in  platoons,  with  a  general  officer  on  horseback 
at  their  head.    The  officer  came  up  to  within  about  two  rods  of  the  center  of  the  oom- 

CTUf,  where  I  stood,  the  first  platoon  being  about  three  rods  distant.  Th^  there 
Ited.  The  officer  then  swung  his  sword,  and  said,  *  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damn'd 
rebels,  or  you  are  all  dead  men — fire.'  Some  c^uns  were  fired  by  the  British  at  us  from 
the  first  [Hatoon,  but  no  person  was  killed  or  hurt,  being  probably  charged  onl^  with 
powder.  Just  at  this  time.  Captain  Parker  ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  hunself^ 
The  company  immediately  dispersed ;  and  w\^\e  the  company  was  dispersing  and 
leaping  over  the  wall,  the  second  platoon  of  the  British  fired,  and  killed  some  of  our 
nen.  There  was  not  a  gim  fired  by  any  of  Captain  Parker's  company  within  my 
knowledge.  I  was  so  situated  that  I  must  have  known  it,  had  any  thing  of  the  kind 
taken  place  before  a  total  dispersion  of  our  company.  I  have  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  particularly  with  those  of  Captam  Parker's 
company,  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  never  heard  any  of  them  say  or  pretend  that 
there  was  any  firing  at  the  British  from  Parker's  company,  or  any  individual  in  it,  un- 
til within  a  year  or  two.    One  member  of  the  company  told  me,  many  years  since,  that 

*  This  does  not  include  those  who  went  into  the  meeting-house  and  were  "  cut  off.'* 
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r  r^urkiar^s  eonpaiiy  had  dispersed,  sad  he  wu  it  some  distanceylie  gK?e  them  '  ihs 
guts  of  his  gan.* 

"  AAer  the  British  had  begun  their  march  to  Concord,  I  retnmed  to  the  common,  and 
lb«md  Robert  Roe  and  Jonas  Parker  lyins  dead  at  the  nMth  comer  of  the  common, 
Mtr  the  Bedford  road,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  I  assisted  in  carrying  the  dead 
into  the  meeting-house.  I  then  proceeded  towards  Concord  with  my  gun,  and  when  I 
came  near  the  tavern  in  Lexington,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Viles,  I  saw  a  British  soldier 
seated  on  the  bank  by  the  road.  I  went  to  him,  with  my  gun  in  readiness  to  Are,  if  he 
shoaM  oiler  to  resist.  I  took  his  gun,  cutlass,  and  equipments  from  him.  I  them 
proceeded  with  him  towards  LezingtoUi  and  meeting  a  Mr.  Welch  and  another  penoD, 
I  delivered  the  prisoner  to  them. 

<' After  Welch  arrived  in  Lexington  with  the  prisoner,  I  understood  that  another 
prisoner  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Flagg,  and  that  they  were  conducted  to  Burlingtoa, 
and  pot  under  the  care  of  Captain  James  Reed.  I  beheve  that  the  soklier  who  sorren* 
dend  his  gun  to  me  was  the  first  prisoner  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day. 

SYLVANUS  WOOD.'* 

'<  Middlesex,  ss.  Jtme  17fA,  1826.  Then  the  above-named  Sylvanus  Wood  persooaOf 
appeared,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  foregoing  affidavit. 

<<  Before  me,  NATHAN  BROOKS,  JusHu  of  the  Peace:* 

The  foUowing^  is  copied  from  an  inscription  on  a  moirament  in 
the  Lexington  grave-yard. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  his  Excellency  William  Eustiss,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridgei 
June  10th,  1753,  and  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6th,  1825.  He  served  his  country  as  a  sur- 
geon through  the  Revolutionary  War.  tn  her  political  affairs  he  subsequently  took 
an  active  lead :  he  successively  filled  the  distinguished  places  of  Secretary  at  War 
of  the  United  States,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Couit 
of  the  Netherlands,  Representative  to  the  National  Congress,  and  Governor  of  the 
OcwDDnonwealth  of  Massadiusetts. 

To  the  honored  and  beloved  memory  of  a  Revolutionary  Patriot,  a  servant  of  hii 
eottatry  in  its  highest  trusts,  a  friend  to  his  country  in  its  darkest  tiours,  an  cmiaeit 
oialor,  a  practical  statesman,  a  dutiful  son,  an  afiectionate  hasband,  this  monumeM 
is  erected  by  his  mourning  widow,  Caroline  Lan^on  Eustiss.  He  listened  to  his 
oouutry's  service  on    "  '    '  -«..-  — 

ivfithin  the  pcecinctSy  1 
QtMit  and  useM  f" 
his  mother's  side. 


lus  luuuruLug  wiuuw,   caruiuic  xiao^uu  xjuaiiao.      xxc  lumicucu   w  uis 

rice  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  here, 
ecincts,  hallowed  by  the  blood  which  was  shed  that  day,  after  an  lam* 
sefiil  tiJEe,  he  rests  m  peace  and  hope,  conformably  lo  hk  last  wish,  bj 
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Th»  town  WB8  Incorporated  as  the  second  precinct  of  Concord 
in  1746.  It  was  incx>rix)rated  as  a  town  in  1754,  by  the  name  of 
Lincoln^  which  name  was  given  by  Chambers  Russell,  Esq.,  wiiOM 
ancestors  were  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  town  averages 
about  6  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth.  It  has  all  the  varieties 
of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  Though  rough  and  un- 
even, it  contains  some  of  the  best  farms  in  Ihe  county.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  at  differ^ot  times  as  the  Rossell, 
Codman,  and  Percival  farm.  FUnfs  or  Sanefy  Pond,  containing 
about  197  acres,  derived  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Ephraim  Flint,  one  of  the  original  owners  of  Lincoln.  It 
M  a  fkvorite  resort  for  pickerel ;  and  its  fisheries  have  been  con- 
sidered ctf  so  much  impcnrtance,  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature, in  1824,  prohibiting  any  person,  under  the  penalty  of  j^ 
from  fishing  with  <'  more  than  one  hook"  betwem  the  1st  o€  I>e- 
54 
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cemb^  and  April.  Lincoln  is  three  and  a  half  mileB  sooth-easi* 
erly  from  Concord^  and  16  north-westerly  from  Boston.  Popula- 
ticMi,  694.  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  470  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  Bost4Xi.  This 
building  has  been  several  times  repaired.  A  steeple  was  built  in 
1755,  and  furnished  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  was  ordained  in  174& 
The  frflowing  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument : 

«  Ia  memory  of  Ac  Bev.  WiUiam  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  charch  of  Christ 
IB  Lincoln,  who  dUed  April  1 1,  1780,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  hi»  niku»- 
UT.  He  was  a  gentlsman  of  good  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  a  jodiaous 
divine,  a  fiiithful  minister,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  order  of  the  churches.  In  his  last 
sickness,  which  was  loag  and  distressing,  he  exhibited  a  .temper  characteristic  of  the 
minister  and  christian.    •  Be  thoa  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
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Tffls  town  was  formerly  a  gore  of  land  not  included  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  towns:  it  vemair^d  in  this  state  many  years  after 
they  were  incorporated.  It  was  but  thinly  inhal»ted  by  some 
JEInglish  people,  together  with  Indians  living  on  their  ancient  settle- 
ments, and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Isashoba.  In  1715,  upon 
the  potion  of  one  Whitcomb  and  Powers,  this  place  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a^town,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  It  was  so  called  anet 
the  name  of -the  Hon.  Greorge  Lyttleion,  Bsq,,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In  return  for 
the  honox  done  to  his  name,  the  noble  gentleman  presented  thim 
town  with  a  church  befl ;  but,  on  accotmt  of  an  error  in  speHing  the 
name,  caused  by  substituting  the  i  for  the  y,  which  formed  the 
word  Littleton,  the  valuable  pxesent  miscarried,  and  was  finally 
withheld,  under  the  pretence  that  no  such  town  as  Lyttleton,  to 
which  the  beU  was  to  be  presented,  could  anywhere  be  found.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  same  bell  is  now  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  town  in-  thii  commonwealth  which  purchased  it.  The  f rst 
settled  minister  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Shattuck,  who  was  ordained 
in  Dec.  1717.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  about  13  years,  and 
was  suoceeded  by  'Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  died  in  1782,  after  a 
ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Edmund  Foster^  who  was  ordained  in  1781. 

Littleton  is  principally  ad  agricultural  town.  Population,  876. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Concord,  5  miles  fromGroton,  and  26  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Gooktn,  in  his  histopy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  place : 

"  Nashoba  is  the  sixAjpmying  Indian  town.  This  village  is  situated  in  a  manner 
in  the  center  between  Chelmsfoal)  Laneaster,  Grocon,  and  Concord,  abottt  2f  mtUas 
west-north-west  of  Boston.  The  inhabiteuMs  ars  about  ten  families.  a«d  CDBse(|Be«t(]F 
about  fifly  sooU.  O^tds  vUlage  is  four  miles  square.  The  people  live  here  as  in  In- 
dian villai^es,  upon  planting  com,  fishing,  hunting,  and  sometimes  labouring  with  thm 
BngliBh  peopls.    Their  ruler  of  late  years  was  Joha  Ahxtawana,  a  pions  man.    After 
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his  deeeftse^ennekennat,  or  f  ennekannet,  became  their  chief.  Their  teacher's  nama 
was  John  Thomas,  a  sober  and  pious  man.  The  father  of  this  John  (Thomas)  was 
mofdered  by  the  Maqnas  Indians,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  as  he  was  fishii^  for 
eels  at  his  wear.  He  was  a  pious  and  useful  man In  this  place  are  or- 
chards of  apples.  I^r  unto  this  town  is  a  pond,  wherein,  at  some  seasons,  there  is  a 
Grange  rumbUag  noise,  as  the  Indians  affirm;  the  reason  tliereof  is  not  yet  known. 
Sane  have  considered  the  hill  adjacent  as  hollow,  wherein  the  wind,  being  pent,  ia  tba 
causa  of  this  rumbling,  as  in  earthquakes.  At  this  place  they  attend  dvil  and  xeli. 
|dous  order,  as  in  other  praying  towns  ;  and  they  have  a  constable  and  other  officers. 
This  town  was  deserted  during  the  Maqnas  war  in  1676  j  but  is  now  again  peopled, 
•ad  im  a  hopeful  way  to  prosper.*'* 

• 

*'  The  pond  above  mentioned"  (says  Mr.  Poster  in  his  Century 

Sermon  in  1815)  "  must  be  Nagog It  lies  on  the  eastern 

extfemity  of  this  town."  The  report  of  a  strange  noise,  heard 
ocea^onally  in  this  pond,  was  not  without  foundation.  But  the 
noise  was  not  in  the  water,  as  they  imagTricd,  but  from  a  hill,  ly- 
ing in  a  north-west  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  frcwoi 
Ae  pond,  partly  in  Littleton  and  partly  in  Westford,  known  by 
the  name  of  Nashoba  Hill.  A  rumbling  noise^  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  heard  from  this  hill  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  repeated  within  two  years  past,  and  is  called  ^'  the 
shooting  of  Nashoba  Hill." 

At  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town^  and  6a  the  northerly  side 
of  a  p€«d  lying  there,  the  Indians  erected  and  maintained  a  fort, 
which  gave  to  the  waters  adjoining  the  name  of  Port  Pond.  Tho 
fort  was  built  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  occupied  and  imr 
raoved  by  the  Indians,  acoording  to  their  manner  of  cuhivation. 
The  principal  owner,  or  <ridest  possessor,  of  this  plot  of  ground| 
tvas  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  ^ean ;  and  the  land  is  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  ^*  Spean's  Hill."  '^  The  oldest  dwelling- 
house  in  this  town  (says  Mr.  Foster)  was  erected  as  a  garrison- 
house  for  the  defence  of  the  English  settlers  against  their  Indian 
enemies.  This  ancient  and  much  decayed  building  is  situated  on 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Nashoba  Hill.  It  is  in  possession  of  the 
&mily  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reed,  deceased,  is  now  inhabited  by  his 
widow,  and  is  said  to  have  been  standing  more  than  170  years." 
In  the  Indian  war,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Shepherd  were  killed,  and  a 
young  maid,  about  the  age  of  15,  was  tak^  captive  by  the  Indians. 
khe  had  been  set  to  watch  the  enemy  on  a  hill,  whicn  lies  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  south  of  Nashoba  Hill,  on  the  road  leading  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  called  duagana  Hill.  Tradition  says  that  this  girl 
was  carried  by  the  savages  to  Nashawa,  now  called  Lancaster,  or 
to  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  it;  that  in  ffi^  dead  of  night, 
she  took  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  of  her  Indian  keeper,  when 
sunk  in  sleep,  increased  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirit,  put  the  8ad< 
die  on  a  horse,  mounted  on  him»  swam  him  across  Nashawa  river, 
and  so  escaped  the  hands  of  her  captors,  and  arrived  safe  to  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

*  Gookin's  Historical  Colleotions,  chap.  7,  p.  188. 
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LOWELL^  • 

Tn  city  of  Lowell  is  now  a  part  (atf  the  Tand  jmnted  for  a  town, 
called  Wamesitj  by  the  general  couMi  to  the  P^wtucket  Indiana, 
onca-lhe  most  powerful  tribe  north  of  the  Massachhsetts.  The  his- 
torian Gookin  states  that  "  the  tribe  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  sickness  in  1613  and  '13;  and  at  this  day  (1674)  there  are 
not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
What  that  disease  was,  that  so  generally  and  mortally  swept  away 
these  cCnd  other  Indiums  in  New  England,  I  cannot  learn.  Doubt- 
less it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some 
Indians,  that  Were  then  youths,  who  say  '  that  their  bodies  were 
exceeding  yellow  before,  and  after  they  died,'  describing  it  by  a 
ydlow  garment  they  showed  me."  The  following  account  of  Wa- 
mesit  is  fiDnv  Gookin's  Historical  account  of  the  Indians. 

"  Wamemjt*  is  the  fifth  oroyifijr  **fiifn ;  and  this  plaoe  is  situated  upon  the  Bfemnae 
nver,  beine  a  neck  of  land  wtiete  Concord  river  falleth  into  Merrimac  river.  It  is  aboQI 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  N.  N.  W.,  and  within  five  miles  of  Billerica,  and  as  mnch 
from  Chelmsford :  so  that  it  hatht^oncord  river  npon  the  W.  N.  W.  and  Merrimac  npoa 
the  N.  N.  £.  It  hath  about  fiAeen  fiunilies,  and  conseqnently  seventy  •five  souls.  The 
qoantity  of  land  belonging  to  if  is  about  twentV'five  hundred  acres.  The  land  is  fer- 
tile, and  yieldeth  plenty  of  com.  It  is  excellently  accommodated  with  a  fishing  place ; 
ana  there  is  taken  a  variety  of  fish  in  their  season,  as  salmon,  shad,  himprev<eels,  stnr- 
gtton,  bass,  and  divers  others.  There  is  a  great  confiuence  of  Indians,  that  nsuittjr 
lesort  to  this  place  in  the  fishing  seasons.  Of  these  strange  Indians,  divers  are  ykktm 
and  wicked,  men  and  women,  which  Satan  makes  use  of  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  ef 
religion  here.  The  ruler  of  this  people  is  called  Numphow.  He  is  one  of  the  Mood 
of  their  chief  sadiems.  Their  teacher  is  called  Samuel ;  son  to  the  rater,  a  yoosg  iDiui 
of  food  parts,  and  can  sneak,  read,  aiMl  write  English  competently.  He  is  ooet/thoee 
that  was  bred  up  at  school,  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation  for  the  Indians.  Theie 
Indians,  if  they  were  diligent  and  industrious,  to  which  they  have  been  fhequently  ea- 
oited,  might  get  much  by  their  fish,  especiallv  fresh  salmon,  which  are  of  esteem  and  a 
food  piice  at  Boston  in  the  season ;  and  the  Indians  being  stored  with  horses  of  a  hnr 
price,  might  furnish  the  market  fully,  being  but  a  short  distance  from  it  And  diven 
other  sorts  of  fish  they  might  salt  or  pickle,  as  sturgeon  and  bass ;  which  would  be 
mnch  to  their  profit.  But  notwithstanding  divers  arguments  used  to  persoade  them, 
and  some  orders  made  to  encourage  them ;  yet  their  idleness  and  impfovidoooe  doch 
hitherto  prevail. 

"  At  this  i^ace,  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  English  magistrate  keepa 
his  court,  accompanied  with  Mr.  Eliot,  the  minister ;  who  at  this  time  takes  his  oppor- 
tunity to  preach,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  as  many  of  tte  strange  Indians  as 
ean  be  persuaded  to  hear  him;  of  which  sort,  usually,  in  times^peace,  there  are  con- 
siderable numbers  at  that  season.  And  this  place  being  an  ancient  and  capital  seat 
of  Indians,  they  come  to  fish :  and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportohity  to  sprensd  tbtf 
aetofthegos^l,  to  fish  for  their  souls." 

In  1726,  Wamesit  was  annexed  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford. 
Tradition  says  that  the  house  erected  by  the  Indians  for  public 
worship  was  built  of  logs,  and  located  on  the  high  ground  at  tlie 
head  of  Appleton  street.  As  the  English  population  increased,  the 
Indians  decreased,  till  their  number  became  very  small,  when  they 
sold  out  their  remaining  lands  and  removed  to  the  north.  Their 
last  abiding  place  here  was,  it  is  stated,  on  Port  Hill,  around 
which  portions  of  a  trench  dug  by  them  are  still  visible. 

**  The  town  of  Lowell,  as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 

•  Now  in  Lowell,  previously  in  Tewksbury^^For  a  number  of  interesting  partica- 
!*"  ?'PS£iS*  ^  history  of  Lowell,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Floyd's  LoweOPiiee- 
tory  for  1837.  .        • 
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I OQ  the  first  clay  of  March,  1826,  contained  four  square  mileS| 
and  was  formerly  the  north-eastern  secticH[i  of  the  town  of  Chebns* 
ford.  The  legislature,  in  1834,  annexed  Belvidere  village,  the 
westerly  com^  of  Tewksbury,  to  LowelL  This  annexation  ex- 
tends the  territory  of  Lowell  to  nearly  five  square  miles.  The 
population  of  Lowell  in  1820  was  about  2,000 ;  in  1828,  3,532 ;  in 
1830,  6,477;  in  1832,  10,254^  in  1833,  12,363.  In  1837,  it  was 
18,010. 

^  The  first  effort  to  promote  manufacturea.  in  this  place  weie 
made  in  1813.  In  conseqoence  of  the  restrictions  that  were  laid  on 
eommerce,  and  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  many 
enterprisiag  mea  was  directed  to  domestic  manufactures.  Capt.  Phi- 
Beas  Whiting  and  Capt.  Josioh  Fletcher,  having  selected  an  eligible 
site  on  Concord  riv^,  at  the  Wamesit  falls,  about  a  hundred  rods 
from  the  Merrimac,  erected^  at  the  expense  of  about  $3,000,  a  larse 
wooden  building  for  a  cotton  manufactory.  In  1818,  they  sold 
their  buildings  and  their  right  to  the  water-power,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hold.  Mr.  Hnrd  afterwards  fitted  up  the  wooden  factory,  and 
erected  a  large  brick  one  and  several  dwelling-houses,  and  improv- 
ed the  eangie  for  fabricating  woollen  goods.  The  woollen  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  June,  1826,  but  was  rebuilt 
immediately  after.  Mr.  Hurd  continued  the  business  till  the  great 
pressure  in  1828,  when  be  was  compelled  to  assign  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  which  was  afterwards  pur* 
chased  by  the  Middlesex  Company. 

*  ^' About  the  year  1820^  Messrs.  Patrick  T,  Jackson,  Nathan  Ap- 
])leten,  and  Kiri^  Boott^  of  Boston,  entered  into  a  design  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  particu- 
larly calicoes*  They  accordingly  commenced  an  enquiry  for  a 
suitable  water  privilege.  A  lar^  number  of  privileges  were  ex- 
amined, and,  for  various  reasons,  rej|ected.  At  length  Mr.  Paul 
Moody,  then  connected  with  the  mauufacturing  establishments  at 
Waltham,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Amesbury,  met  with 
Mr.  Worthen,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  with  views  congenial  to  his  own, 
to  whom  he  mentioned  that  an  extensive  water  privilege  was  want- 
ed by  the  above-named  gentlemen.  Mr.  Worthen  replied,  '  Why 
do  they  not  purchase  the  land  around  the  Pawtucket  falls,  in 
Chelmsford  ?  They  can  put  up  as  many  works  as  they  please,  and 
never  want  for  water.'  This  c^Hiversation  resulted  in  a  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  this  place,  and  from  observation  they  were  both 
satisfied  that  the  privilege  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  The 
Pawtucket  canal  was  immediately  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
'  Appleton,  and  Boott. 

"  This  canal  was  projected  about  the  year  1790,  and  the  propri- 
etors were  incoroorated  in  1792,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  River.'  It  was  open  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  wood  and  lumber  firom 
the  interior  to  Newburyport.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  had  four  sets  of  locks,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
$50,000.    Its  dhwtioa  is  nearly  east,  and  it  enters  Concord  rivers 
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jast  above  its  junction  with  the  Merrimac,  where  the  watmr  is 
thirty-two  feet  lower  than  at  the  head  of  the  Pawtuckct  falls. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  years  before  the  purchase  waa 
made  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Appletcm,  and  Boott,  an  engineer  was 
sent  to  examine  this  place,  by  a  number  c^  genllemen  in  Bostoii| 
who  made  a  report  that  there  was  no  water  privilege  here.  The 
eompany  made  the  first  purchase  of  real  estate  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1821.  They  began  their  work  about  the  1st  of  April,  1822^ 
On  the  10th  of  July,  they  began  to  dig  the  canal  broader  and 
deeper,  and  let  the  water  into  it  about  the  1st  of  September,  1823. 
Five  hundred  men  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  and  blast* 
in^.  The  gunpowder  used  in  blasting  amounted  to  $6,000,  at  one 
shilling  per  pound.  The  whole  expense  of  digging  the  canal  was 
about  $120,000.  It  is  now  sixty  feet  wide,  has  three  sets  of  locks, 
and  the  water  in  it  is  eight  feet  deep,  and  is  calculated  to  supply 
about  fifty  mills.  In  digging  this  canal  ledges  were  found,  consKl^ 
rably  below  the  old  canal,  which  bore  evident  traces  of  its  having 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  river.  Many  places  were  found  won^ 
into  the  ledge^  as  there  usually  are  in  falls,  by  stones  kept  con* 
stantly  in  motion  by  the  water ;  some  of  these  cavities  were  oos 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep. 

"  The  company  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  '  Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing  Company.'  In  1826,  a  new  company  was 
formed,  called  the  *  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  M.errimac 
River,'  to  whom  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  sold  all  ths 
water  privilege  and  all  their  real  estate,  together  with  the  machine 
shop  and  its  appurtenances,  reserving  water  power  sufficient  lor 
five  factories  and  the  print  works,  and  also  the  buildings  occajMed 
for  boarding-houses,  and  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated. 

"  There  are  ten  houses  for  public  worship  in  Lowell :  3  Baptist,  3 
Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic ;  16 
primary  schools,  5  grammar  schools,  and  1  high  school.  There 
are  three  banks,  the  *City,'  'Lowell,'  and  < Railroad'  Banks. 
There  are  5  newspapers  published  in  this  place. 

"  Lowell  became  an  incorporated  city  in  February,  1836,  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court,  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  April  11. 
On  the  first  of  May,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  city  go- 
vernment. 

CITY   OFFICERS. 
Elisha  Ba5,tlett,  Mayor. 
ALDERMEN. 
William  Austin,  Oliver  M.  Whipple,     Seth  Ames, 

Benjamin  Walker,       Aaron  Mansur,  Alexander  Wright 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Thomas  Nesmith,        Henry  J.  Baxter,  Stephen  Mansur, 

TluHnas  Ordway,         Weld  Spaulding,  John  Mixer, 

Samnel  Garland,  Jonathan  Bowers,  John  A.  Savels, 

George  Brownell,         Sidttey  Spaulding^  James  Cook, 
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Cyril  French,  John  Clark,  Josiah  B.  French, 

Horace  Howard,  James  Russell,  Jonathan  Tyler, 

WiUiam  Wyinan,  H.  W.  Hastings,  David  Dana, 

Erastus  Douglass,  David  Nourse,  Tappan  Wenfwortih. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.    . 
Rev.  Lemuel  Porter,    John  A.  Knowles,       Dr.  John  O.  Green, 
Jacob  Robbins,  Rev.  A.  Blanchard,     Thomas  Hopkinsoo* 

Samuel  A.  Cobum,  City  Clerk.       Zacheus  Shed,  City  MctrshalL^ 

"  The  Lowell  mlroad,  from  the  capital  and  commercial  emporiam  of  Massachusetts 
to  Lowell,  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the  state,  was  Tery  early  projected.-  It 
was  obviously  important,  after  it  was  known  that  Lowell  was  rapidly  mcreasing,  and 
the  manufacturing  establishments  greatly  extending,  that  the  mode  of  conveyance, 
both  for  men  and  goods,  should  be  facilitated  as  to  time  and  expense.  The  pessmg  of 
boats  on  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  almost  the  whole  distance,  is  very  slow  j 
usaally  not  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.  The  turnpike  was,  in  most  cases,  a  far 
better  mode  of  conveyance*  Railroads  were  then  in  operation  in  England,  and  highly 
approved  as  means  of  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  the  manufacturing 
towns. 

*^  No  town  in  New  England  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  as  Lowell.  It  is  but  about  fif- 
teen years  since  the  settlements  began ;  and  it  now  contains  seventeen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  over  seven  and  a  half 
miUions.  In  1830,  the  travel  between  this  place  and  Boston  had  become  very  great; 
and  during  that  year  a  company  was  incorporated  for  constructing  a  railroad ;  and  in 
1835,  it  was  opened  for  travel.  It  is  constructed  in  a  strong  and  durable  manner.  It 
htm  an  iron  eage  rail,  resting  on  cast-iron  chairs,  on  stone  blocks,  and  a  stone  foundar 
tioD. 

"  The  distance,  firom  the  north-west  part  iff  Boston,  where  the  road  begins,  to  LoweUi 
is  twenty-five  miles  and  one  thousand  feet.  For  a  great  distance  it  is  nearly  etraiffht. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  the  passage  is  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  There  is  m 
cut  through  a  solid  rock  or  ledge,  of  six  hundred  feet,  which  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars,  in  the  summer  season,  there  are  four  trains  of  oars  eack 
way,  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sundays.  The  fare  for  a  single  passenger  is 
one  dollar ;  and  goods  are  transported  at  far  less  expense  than  they  can  be  m  any  other 
way.  The  first  cost  and  additional  expeases  to  the  close  of  1835  amounted  to  1,500,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  receipts  up  to  the  same  time,  being  the  income  for  conveying  peo|de 
and  gottls,  including  moneys  paid  for  assessments  on  shares,  were  $1,361,000  *,  of  which 
$45,000  was  received  of  passengers  and  owners  of  property  transported.  It  is  propos* 
ed  to  have  a  double  track  on  this  railroad ;  and  a  second  has  been  commeneed,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

"  The  usual  rate  of  travel  has  been  already  stated.  The  cars  can  be  run  in  much 
less  time,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  passed  over  the  whole  road  in  fifty-six  minutes. 
The  number  of  persons  conveyed  on  this  road  during  the  present  year  is  fiir  grealer 
than  the  last ;  but  the  precise  number  we  are  unable  to  give. 

« It  is  intended  to  extend  the  road  to  Nashua,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  thence  to 
Concord  in  that  state.  A  branch  from  South  Andover,  to  unite  with  the  Lowell  road 
at  Wilmington,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  has  been  opened  this  year;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  from  Andover  to  HaverhiU."-^il0ime«iii  Magazine,  vol.  tiL 
1837. 

The  following  account  of  the  business  done  in  Lowell  is  taken 
entire  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 

"  Cotton  mills,  22 ;  cotton  spindles,  141,334;  cotton  consumed,  16,053,000  pounds ; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  48,434,000  yards ;  value  of  same,  $5,434,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 862  ;  females,  5,685  ;  capital  invested,  $6,167,000.  Woollen  mills,  including 
1  carpet  mill,  5  ;  sets  of  woollen  machinery,  42 ;  wool  consumed,  1,010,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  (including  147,000  yards  carpeting  and  rugs,)  912,600  yards  ;  value  of 
woollen  goods  manufactured,  $1,070,000  ;  males  employed,  359  ;  females,  461 ;  caj)i« 
tal  invested,  $580,000;  sperm  oil  used  by  manufacturers,  46,110  gallons  |  olive  oiL 
15,000  gallons.    Anthracite  coal  used  by  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  10,750 
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tons.    Saxony  sheep,  25  j  merino  sheep,  25 ;  Saxony, wool  produced,  75  lbs.  ,•  mer^ 
oi  75lbs.  ..average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $100 ;  capital  invested. 


woo] 


S20,000  batting  ianufactured,  600,000  lbs. ;  v^ue  of  same,  «75,000  ;  males  emgoyed, 
30  ;  femiles,  18.  Printing  and  dyeing  cotton  goods,  3  miUs ;  capital  invested,  S700,000  j 
cot  on  goods  dyed  and  printed,  12,220,000  yards  ;  males  employed,  450 ;  fenjal«|.  35 ; 
value  of  printing  and  dyeing,  $550,000.  Fowdermills,  10  ;  capital  mvested,  $1^,000; 
^to  m^ufaSured,  50,000  casks ;  value  of  powder  $125,000  ;  matenals  used,  salt- 
petre,  1,000,000  lbs.;  brimstone,  150,000  lbs. ;  hands  employed,  50.  Carri^  and 
Wness  manufactories,  3  ;  capital  invested  $20,000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  $37,000 ; 
hands  employed,  30.  Flour  mill,  1 ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $20,000 ; 
60  barrels  jlour  made  per  day,  value  not  estimated.  Card  factory,  1 ;  capital  invested, 
$8,000;  value  of  carTs  manufactured,  $12,000;  wire  used  m  the  manufactoiy,  5 
^;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  4.  Keed  factory,  1 ;  capital  employed,  $2,000 ; 
value  of  manufacture,  $6,i00 ;  wire  used  in  the  manufacture,  2  tons ;  males  emp^- 


ments  for  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery,  engines  and  cars  for  railroads,  flee.;  d; 
capital  invested,  $500,000;  value  of  manufactures,  $300,000;  wrought  ^  cast  iron  . 
nSd  In  the  said  manufactures,  1,200  tonsj  coal  used,  400  tons  j  oU  used,  2,300  gallons  | 
hands  employed,  500.^' 

The  following  respecting  Lowell  is  extracted  from  M.  Cheva^ 
lier's  work  on  the  United  States,  recently  published  in  Europe- 
This  traveller  visited  Lowell  in  1834. 

«  LoweU  is  a  town  which  dates  its  existence  twelve  years,  with  14  or  15,000  inhabit* 
ants,  including  the  adjoining  Faubourg  of  Belvidere.  Twelve  years  ago  it  waa  aa 
uncultivated  solitude,  whose  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  htUe  nver, 
the  Concord,  and  by  the  roar  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Memmac  over  the 
ledges  of  granite  which  obstruct  their  passage.  Now,  here  are  immense  bmldings  of 
t^^.  six,  seven  stories  each,  surmounted  with  a  small  white  cupola  rising  above  the 
red  brick  work,  and  reflected  on  the  neighboring  hills  which  bound  the  horizon.  Here 
are  small  square  houses  of  wood  painted  while,  with  green  blinds,  very  neat,  and 
enclosed— well  furnished  with  carpets,  with  trees  about  them,  or  brick  houses,  m  the 
English  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  pretty,— -plain  without,  and  comfortable  withm. 

«*  On  one  side  are  shops,  stores,  fashionable  shops,  rmagazins  de  modes,)  withom 
number,  for  women  abound  in  Lowell,  large  hotels  after  the  American  fashion,  hke 
barracks,— the  only  barracks  at  Lowell :  on  the  other  hand  are  canals,  water-wheels, 
tsascades,  bridgee,  foundries,  banks,  schools,  bookstores,  for  there  is  much  reading 
here ;  reading  &,  in  fine,  their  only  amusement,  and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  news- 
paper.   

"In  every  direction  are  churehes  of  every  sect, — Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congregational* 
ists,  Methodist,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  &c.;  there  is  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Here 
are  aU  the  edifices  of  a  flourishing  city  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  thefttres.  Here  are  the  sounds  of  hammers,  of  shuttles,  of  bells,  which 
call  and  dismiss  the  operatives  j  here  are  stage  coaches  with  six  horses  arriving 
and  departing.  Here  is  the  noise  of  gunpowder,  blowing  up  rocks  to  make  a  passage 
for  the  water  or  to  level  the  ground ;  here  is  the  peaceful  farm  of  a  laborioos  popu- 
lation, all  whose  movements  are  as  regular  as  clock-work, — a  population  not  bom  at 
Lowell,  and  of  which  the  half  will  die  somewhere  else,  after  having  successively  laid 
the  foundation  of  three  or  four  other  cities ;  for  the  American  of  pure  blood  has  this 
in  common  with  the  Tartars,  that  he  is  encamped,  not  fixed,  on  the  soil  which  he  ooca- 
pies. 

*'  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  states,  composing  New  England,  contain  mana- 
iacturing  towns  similar  to  Lowell,  but  no  other  has  attained  the  same  size. 

"  Unlike  the  cities  of  Europe  which  were  built  by  some  demi-god,  son  of  Japiter,  or 
by  some  hero  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  by  an  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  a  Caesar  or  aa 
iJexander,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  holy  monk,  attracting  crowds  by  his  miracles, 
or  by  the  caprice  of  some  great  king,  like  Louis  XIV.  or  Frederick,  or  by  an  edict  of 
Peter  the  Great,  it  is  neither  a  pious  foundation,  a  refuge  of  the  prdscribed,  nor  a  mili- 
tary post,    h  is  a  jpeaUation  of  the  merehaiUs  of  B9sUm,    The  same  spirit  of  enterpnsei 
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wMeh  tb6  last  yeor  raggested  to  them  to  send  a  cargo  of  ice  to  Caleatta,  that  Loid 
William  Bentinck  and  the  Nabobs  of  the  India  Company  might  drink  their  wine  cool, 
has  led  them  to  build  a  city,  wholly  at  their  expense,  with  all  the  edifices  required  by  an 
advanced  civilization,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloths  and  printed  cali- 
coes. They  have  succeeded,  as  they  usually  do  in  their  speculations.  The  dividends 
of  the  manufacturing  companies  of  Lowell  are  usually  5  to  6  per  cent,  semi-annually. 

"  Manufactures  of  cotton,  which  in  America  only  date  from  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, are  making  rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  result- 
ing from  the  late  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina,  has  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
for  manufhcturing.  Boston,  like  Liveipool,  seems  destined  to.  have  her  Lancashira 
about  her.  As  waterfalls  abound  in  New  England,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
law  applicable  to  regions  of  granite,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  steam-en^nes. 

«  This  portion  of  America  is  generally  far  fifom  fertile.  It  required  the  perstveranea, 
and  even  the  obstinacy  of  the  PuritaQs,  to  transport  thither  the  charms  of  civilized  Life. 
It  is  broken,  mountainous,  cold.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  chain  of  the  AUega- 
nies,  which  runs  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabit- 
ants possess  in  the  highest  degree  a  genius  for  mechanics.  They  are  patient,  skUfol, 
fuU  of  invention : — ^they  must  succeed  in  manufactures.  It  is  in  fact  already  done, 
and  Lowell  is  a  little  Manchester.  More  than  30,000  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed 
there,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States,  beside  wool,  which 
is  there  manufactured  into  broadcloths,  cappets,  and  cassimeres.  To  increase  the 
resemblance  between  Liveroool  and  their  city,  the  merchants  of  Boston  have  decided 
that  there  shall  be  a  railroad  from  Bostcm  to  Lowell,  the  distance  being  ten  leagues. 
They  have  not  permitted  this,  railroad  to  be  constructed  in  the  bold  style  and  of  the 
temporary  character  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  American  railroads.  They  wished 
a  Roman  work,  and  their  engineers  have  given  them  one.  They  have  made  them  a 
railroad  certainly  the  most  solid  which  exists  in  the  world.  They  have  only  omitted 
the  fine  workmanship,  the  cut  stone  arches,  the  colomna  and  monmnental  architecture, 
which  make  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern 
times.  These  magnificent  ornaments  are  of  no  imnoctaoce.  The  railroad  from  Soa- 
ton  to  Lowell,  in  its  Roman  or  Cyclopeaa  simplicity,  will  cost  800,000  firancr  the 
league." 


MALDEN. 


Malden  was  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown.  It  was  probably 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  about  1649.  Some  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  incorporation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  state,  from  the  fact  that  such  acts  cannot  be  found  in 
print  The  records  which  remain  are  oftentimes  quite  laconic. 
The  record  respecting  Maiden  is  thus  expressed :  '^  The  Mistic 
north  side  men  are  incorporated  into  a  town  called  Maiden." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  made  to 
include  all  that  part  of  Charlestown  lying  north  of  Mystic  river. 
The  precise  period  of  erecting  the  first  meeting-house  is  not  known* 
It  appears,  however,  that  one  existed  in  1682,  from  the  towiv  order 
of  that  date,  which  provides  "  that  the  meeting  house  be  repaired, 
to  keep  out  the  weadier,  and  to  save  the  sills  from  rottii^'^  At 
this  time,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  a  belt,  which  for  many 
years  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  rook,  termed  Bell  Rock,  This 
custom  of  locating  the  town's  bell  upon  an  elevation  near  the 
meeting-house  was  quite  a  common  usage  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  first  church  gathered  in  the  town  was  in  1648.  In  1661, 
Ihey  called  a  minister  to  the  pastoral  office,  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  churches,  and  without  permission  from  the  legal 
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anlliority^  for  this  they  were  fined  by  the  general  court.  Mr. 
Blackman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cheever  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  ministers ;  after  these,  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  was  pastor, 
and  was  a  popular  minister  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  being 
cotemporary  with  the  famous  Cotton  Mather.  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
"  when  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  disqualified  him  from  preachingi 
would  strive,  with  his  pen,  to  render  truth  attractive,  by  invest- 
ing her  with  the  garb  of  poetry."  His  ^^  Day  of  Daom^^  went 
through  six  editions  in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in 
London.  It  comprises  a  version,  after  the  manner  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  of  all  the  scripture  texts  relative  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  man,  ancl  contains  224  stanzas  of  8  lines  each.  He  died 
in  1705,  aged  74.' 


Southern  vUw  of  Maiden, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  central  part  of  Maiden,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Boston,  taken  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Tillage  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  consists  of  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  1  Universalis t,  1  Congregationalist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  the  Congregational ;  the  Universalist  church,  the  largest  in  the 
Tillage,  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left.  Population  of  the  town, 
2,303.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  250  pairs 
of  boots,  155,800  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $118,410  36;  males 
employed,  214;  females,  110.  There  were  5  establishments  for 
currying  leather;  28,500  sides  of  leather  were  curried,  valued  at 
$99,750.  The  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured  was  $31,000; 
hands  employed,  20,  One  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  whfch  manu- 
factured 550  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  $78,000.  There  was  also  a 
last,  dye  wood,  twine  and  block  tin  manufactory. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  the  ancient  records  : 
1689.     "  Voted  at  a  publick  towne  meeting,  that  no  young  trees 
under  a  foot  over  are  to  be  felled  for  fire  wood  under  a  penalty  of 
paying  five  riiillings  for  every  such  tree." 
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"The  mark  which  Capt.  John  line  doe  put  upon  y«  ears  of  those 
his  cretures  which  he  usuly  eare  markes — That  is,  y©  top  of  y« 
near  eare  cut  square  of  and  a  slit  down  in  the  same  eare.  Also  a 
half  peney  cut  out  of  y«  under  side  of  y«  furder  eare." 

1684.  "  At  a  meeting  of  ye  selectmen  for  ye  regulation  of  Dis* 
order  in  y®  meeting  house  on  ye  Lord's  day,  by  boys  g.nd  youths 
playing,  it  is  ordered  by  ye  selectmen  that  all  householders  and 
masters  of  families  in  this  town  shall  take  their  turns  successively, 
every  Lord's  day,  below  and  in  the  galleries."  * 

In  1702,  "John  Sprague  was  appointed  school  master  for  the 
year  insuing,  to  learn  children  and  youth  to  Read  and  Wright ; 
and  to  Refmetick,  according  to  his  best  skill ;  And  he  is  to  have 
£10  paid  him  by  the  town  for  his  pains.  The  school  is  to  be  kept 
for  all  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town,  and  to  be  kept  at  four  severall 
places,  at  four  severall  times,  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  a  place." 


MARLBOROUGH. 

A  TBACT  of  land,  six  miles  square,  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
petitidners,  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  in  1656,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  (he  name  of  Marlborough,  in  May,  1660.  The  Indian 
tmmB  of  this  place  was  Okommakamesit.  The  last  distinguished 
leader  of  the  tribe,  who  resided  here,  was  Onomog.  By  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  petition  for  the  land,  it  appears  that  the 
Enghsh  settlement  was  begun  about  1654.  The  infant  town  was 
severely  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  invasion  of  the  savages.  In 
Mr,  Packard's  account  of  the  town  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  vol.)  it 
it  stated,  that,  "  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Brimsmead  was  in 
sermon,  March  20,  1676,  the  worshipping  assembly  was  suddenly 
dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  *  Indians  at  the  door.'  The  confusion 
of  the  first  moment  was  instantly  increased  by  a  fire  from  the 
ehemy;  but  the  God  whom  they  were  worshipping  shielded  their 
lives  and  limbs,  excepting  the  arm  of  one  Moses  New4on,  who 
was  carrying  an  elderly  and  infirm  woman  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  sheltered  in  their  fort,  with  the  mutual 
feelings  peculiar  to  such  a  scene.  Their  meeting-house,  and  many 
dwelling-houses,  left  without  protection,  were  burnt.  Fruit  trees 
pilled  and  hacked,  and  other  valuable  effects  rendered  useless, 
perpetuated  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  many  years  after  the 

*  "In  1675  and  1677,  the  general  coart  passed  several  laws,  founded  npon  the  system 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  designing  thereby  a  better  regulation  of  society,  and  a  promotMii 
of  sound  morals.  These  laws  directed  an  appointment  of  tythingmeu  in  each  town, 
who  were  to  have  the  inspection  of  10  or  12  families,  and  to  prosecute  for  all  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  within  their  tythings  or  districts.  Record  is  made  of  their 
appointment  in  this  town -as  early  as  1678.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  tythinginaii  to 
•nforce  the  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  licensed  houses,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  to  see  that  no  person  was  away  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  How  well 
Ihey  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  unruly  who  fell  within  their  grasp 
would  probably  be  the  best  judges."— ITn^At'*  Hntorknl  Discourse^  J)u,  1831. 
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inhabitants  returned,  ^he  enemy  retired  soon  after  their  first 
onset,  aeclining  to  risk  the  enterprise  and  martial  prowess  ot  the 
young  plantation.  The  new  settlers,  being  much  debilitated  by 
their  various  losses,  being  a  frontier  town,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
*  adjudication '  of  their  savage  neighbors,  left  their  farms  till  the 
seat  of  war  was  further  removed." 

Marlborough  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  county. 
Very  little  of  what  is  called  good  land  lies  level,  but  is  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  hills,  declivities  and  valleys.  The  high 
lands  are  more  moist,  and  less  exposed  to  drought,  than  the  inter- 
vals  below  them,  and  often  retain  their  verdure  in  dry  seasons 
when  the  valleys  are  parched.  This  place  is  14  miles  south-west 
of  Concord,  16  east  of  Worcester,  and  25  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,089.  There  are  4  churches :  1  Restorationist,  1  Ortho- 
dox, 1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 


Southeastern  view  of  Marlborough, 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Marlborough.  The  most  prominent 
buildins  seen  on  the  left  is  the  Universalist  church ;  the  Congre- 
gational church  is  the  one  seen  in  the  distance,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving.  The  West  village  is  about  one  mile  from  this 
place,  and  contains  a  Restorationist  church  and  an  academy. 
Pcltonville  village,  in  this  town,  is  about  three  miles  north.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  103,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  valued  at  $41,200 ;  there  were  7,500  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $10,850. 

Mr.  William  Brimsmead  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister. 
He  was  ordained  in  1666,  and  died  in  1701.  He  lived  unmarried, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some 
singularities,  one  of  which  was  his  refusing  -to  baptize  children 
who  were  bom  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Robert  Breck  was  ordained 
here  in  1707.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Hunt,  who 
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was  ordained  In  1733,  and  dismissed  in  1735.  Rev.  Aaron  Smith 
was  ordained  in  1740.  and  dismissed  in  1778.  The  next,  the  Rev. 
Asa  Packard,  was  ordained  in  1785. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
the  central  village : — 

Reliqnis  terrestres  Theologi  vere  venerandi  Roberti  Bhechc  sub  hoc  tnranlo  con* 
aenrantar.  Pars  ccelestis  ad  coelam  inyriadum  angelorum  et  ad  spiritus  jastorum  qui 
perfect!  sunt,  abiit.  Ingenii  penetrantis  :  Quoad  vires  naturales,  vir  fuit  amplissimsB 
mentis  et  judicii  solidi  una  cum  animi  fortitudine  singulari.  Quod  partes  acqnisitas 
spectat,  in  linguis  quae  doctse  prajsertim  audiunt  admodum  peritus  : — literarum  poli- 
taram  mensura  parum  communi  instructus ;  et  quod  aliis  full  difficile,  ille  yirtute 
l^nii  proprii  et  studiis  coar s  feliciter  subegit. 

In  omnibus  Theologise  partibus  versatissimus,  et  vere  orthodoxus  scriba  ad  Regnum 
Coelomm  usquequaque  institutus  :  officid  pastoral!  in  Ecclesia  Marlburiensi,  ubi  Spi- 
ritus Sanctas  ilium  constituit  Episcopum  pv  xzvii.  annos  fideltter,  sedulo,  pacifice, 
nultaqne  cum  laude  functus  est.  Doctrinae  Revelate,  una  cum  culta  et  regimine.  ia 
Ecclesiis  Novanglicanis  institutis,  assertor  habilis  et  strenuus. 

Ad  consilia  danda  in  rebus  arduis  turn  publicis  turn  privatis,  integrttate  conspicuus 
et  prudentia  instnictissimus  : — sincere  dilexit  amicos,  patriam,  et  universam  Christi 
eoclesiam.  Denique,  pietatis,  omnis  virtutis  socialis,  et  quoad  res  tenenas,  modera- 
minis,  exemplar ;  in  doloribus  asperis  segritudinis  ultimte  patientia  ejus  opus  perfec- 
torn  habuit,  et  si  non  ovans,  expectans  tamen  et  placide  discessit. 

Natns  Decemb.  7,  1689.    Denatus  Januar.  6^  1731. 

Propbetse  ipsi  non  in  seculum  vivant. 

[Beneath  this  moand  are  preserved  the  earthly  remains  of  that  truly  venerable 
thecrfogian,  Robert  Brsck.  His  celestial  part  has  gone  to  the  myriads  of  angels  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  He  was  of  a  discriminating 
genius  ^  and  by  nature  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  sound  judgment,  united  to  un- 
common courage  of  spirit.  As  to  his  acquired  parts,  he  was  in  the  learned  tongues 
exceedingly  skilful,  and  he  was  furnished  with  no  common  measure  of  polite  likenu 
ture.  What  to  others  was  difficult,  he  easily  mastered  by  the  force  of  his  genius 
and  his  close  application. 

In  every  department  of  theology  he  was  well  versed,  and  a  truly  orthodox  scribe, 
thoroughly  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  peacefully  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  at  Marlborough,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  him  Overseer,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  great  succ&ss  for  27  years.  Of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  of  the  doctrines,  institutions  and  principles  of  the  Churches 
pf  New  England,  he  was  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate. 

In  giving  counsel,  in  matters  both  public  and  private,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
integrity  and  wisdom.  He  sincerely  loved  his  friends,  his  country,  and  the  whole 
church  of  Christ.  He  was,  in  short,  an  exemplar  of  piety,  of  every  social  virtue, 
and  of  moderation  in  worldly  desires.  In  the  severe  pangs  of  his  last  sickness,  he 
finished  his  work  in  patience,  and  if  not  in  triumph,  yet  in  hope,  he  peacefully 
departed. 

Bom  December  7,  1689.    Died  January  6,  1731. 

Even  prophets  dp  not  live  for  ever.] 


MEDPORD. 

M EDPORD  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  being 
incorporated  in  1630.  Gov.  Dudley,  in  his  letter  of  March  12th, 
1630,  to  the  countess  of  liincoln,  speaking  of  the  "  dispertion"  of 
the  settlers  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  says,  "  some  of 
us  upon  MisHcj  which  we  named  MeadforcV^  In  Wood's  New 
England  Prospect^  printed  in  I^ondon  in  1639,  the  author,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  various  settlements,  notices  Mystic  or  Med- 
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ford  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  next  town  is  Mistic,  whidr 
is  tfiree  miles  from  Charlestown  by  land,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  water-side  very  pl^santly ;  there 
are  not  many  houses  as  yet.  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great 
and  spacious  ponds,  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn.  This 
being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  English  resort  thither 
to  take  them.  On  the  west  side  of  this  river  the  Governor  hath  m 
farm,  where  he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is  Mr. 
Cradock's  plantation,  where  he  hath  impaled  a  park,  where  he 
keeps  his  cattle,  till  he  can  store  it  with  deer  :  Here,  likewise,  he 
is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the 
stocks  of  an  hundred  tons ;  that  being  finished,  they  are  to  build 
one  twice  her  burthen.  Ships  .without  either  ballast  or  loading 
may  float  down  this  river;  otherwise  the  oyster-bank  would 
hinder  them,  which  crosseth  the  channel." 


Southern  view  of  Medford. 

Medford  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  built  principally  on 
the  north-eastern  bank  of  Mystic  river,  which  here,  though  quite 
a  narrow  stream,  is  of  suflicient  depth  to  float  to  the  ocean  the 
numerous  vessels  which  have  been  built  in  the  place.  There  are 
in  the  village  four  churches,  2  Congregational,  (one  of  which  in 
Unitarian,)  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist.  The  above  engrav- 
ing shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered  from  the 
south,  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is  comr 
'posed  of  rich  marly  soil,  through  which  Mystic  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  broken  and  rocky. 
The  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  pass  to  the  westward 
of  the  village.  Winter  HUl,  in  this  town,  rises  124  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revo* 
lution  as  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  after  their  capture.  Population,  2,075.  Distance,  14 
miles  flreita  Concord,  2  west  of  Maiden,  and  5  miles  from  Bostoik 
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9j  JL  D.,  LLfc  D.,  and  a  govemar  ^  the  cohiohni** 
wealtfi,  W9S  a  native  and  resident  of  mis  town.  In  1^7,  there 
were  239  hands  emidoyed  in  ship-building;  60  vessels  were  built 
4ariBg  the  five  preeeding  years,  the  t<Minage  of  which  was  24,195 ; 
▼ahnd  M  4^1,113,970.  One  hat  manufactory;  10,043  hats  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,275;  hat  bodies  manu&ctured, 
40,000,  valued  at  $20,000.  Bricks  manufactured,  1,200,000,  val- 
ved  9i  $7,200.  Linseed  oil  manufioictiued,  13,500  gallons,  from 
7,300  bushels  of  seed ;  value  (rf  oil>  $14,850. 


NATICK. 


Tns  township  was  originally  granted  by  the  g^ieral  court  to  the 
Indians,  as  a  |riace  for  a  permanent  residence.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated bito  an  English  distnct  in  1761,  and  into  a  town  in  1781,  by 
fbm  name  of  Naikk,  a  word  m  the  Indian  language,  signifying 
^ikepktee  ^  hills,**  It  is  watered  by  Charles  rirer.  and  contains 
numerous  wi^poiids.  Theire  are  two  villages,  whica  are  upwards 
ef  a  mile  apart.  Nerth  Natick  Is  a  village  newly  erected :  it  con* 
sists  of  about  30  houses,  two  churches,  1  Congi^ational,  and  1 
Methodist.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
this  tillage.  South  Natick  ia  the  a«»ent  village;  it  consists  of 
about  20  dwellinff-hmises  and  a  Unitarian  ehurch.  Population, 
1,321.  Distance  from  Concord,  12  miles,  9  from  Dedham,  and  16 
book  Boston.  In  1^7,  there  were  260,650  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured here,  vahied  at  $213,052  50;  males  employed,  263^ 
females,  1S9. 

The  first  Indian  church  in  New  England  was  formed  here,  in 
1660.  The  Indians  were  first  brought  together,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  at 
Nonantum,  (in  Newton)  but  tioC  finding  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion, they  removed  to  Natick  in  1651. .  wre  they  built  a  town  on 
the  baidcs  of  Charles  river,  ''  which  ccmsisted  of  three  long  streets; 
two  Oil  the  Boston  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other.  To 
each  house  was  attached  a  jnece  of  ground.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  built  after  the  Indian  fashion^  Ot»  large  house  was  erected 
in  the  English  style,  the  lower  a^rtment  of  which  was  employed 
as  a  school-room  in  the  week,  and  as  a  plate  of  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day ;.....».  there  was  likewise  a  large  handscNsae  fcNrt,  of  a 
eircular  figure,  palisadoed  with  trees ;  and  a  foot-bridge  over  the 
river,  the  foundation  of  which  was  secured  with  stone ;  with 
mvenl  little  houses  afier  the  Enghsb  fashion."  According  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Eliot,  they  adopted  the. form  <kf  government  pro* 
posed  by  Jethro  to  Moses.  Atiout  100  of  them  met  together,  and 
chose  one  ruler  of  a  hundred,  two  niters  of  fifties,  and  ten  rulers 
of  tens.  After  their  church  was  formed,  they  flourished  under  a 
succession  of  pious  teachers,  natives  and  English,  imtil,  by  repeat- 
ed wasting  sickness  and  other  causes  so  fatal  to  the  race,  thery^ 
have  now  become  nearly  if  not  qiute  extinct     The  following 
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aoooimt  of  Natkk,  &c.,  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  Eliot,  bf  ^  Re^* 
Martin  Moore,  of  Natick. 

"  It  lieth  upon  Charles  river,  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  Boston,  and  ten  miles 
berth-west  from  Dedham.  It  hath  twenty-nine  families,  which,  eamputinf^  Are  persons 
to  a  family,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty*five  persons.  The  town  contains  abeM 
six  thousand  acres.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  watered,  and  produceth  plenly  of  graii^ 
and  fruit.  The  land  was  granted  to  the  Indians  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eliot,  hr  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts :  and  in  the  year  1651,  a  number  of  them  combined 
togdber  and  formed  a  town,  which  is  the  |^e  of  the  greatest  name  among  Indmni^ 
and  where  their  principal  courts  are  held.         ♦        #        ♦        • 

<<  In  this  town  was  the  first  church  of  Indians  embodied,  in  the  year  1660.  Unto 
this  church  some  pious  Indians  of  other  places,  both  men  and  women,  are  since  joined. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  in  full  communion  with  this  churca  were,  in  1670^ 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

«We  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  we  call  praying  Indians  are  not  all  visible 
church  members,  or  baptized  persons ;  which  ordinance  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  a4L 
ministered  unto  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  church,  until  they  profess  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  him,  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  to  be  baptized.  Here,  I  sl\all  take  the  liberty,  though  it  be  a  digresMioBi 
to  relate  a  story  or  remark  concerning  a  child  at  Natick,  a  youth  of  about  eleven 
years  of  a^,  who  was  of  a  sober  and  grave  carriage,  and  an  attentive  hearer  of  the 
wordy  considering  his  age  and  capacity,  but  be  bad  a  weak  body  and  was  ooasump^ 
tive.  This  child  hearing  Mr.  Ehot  preach  upon  a  time  at  Natick  when  the  oidinanoe 
of  baptism  was  to  be  administered  unto  some  children^  whose  parents  had  made  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  and  were  jcHned  to  the  church :  upon  wmch  occasion  Mr.  Eliot 
said,  that  baptism  was  Christ's  mark,  which  he  fnndered  to  be  set  upon  his  lambs,  asA 
that  it  was  a  manifest  token  of  Christ's  love  to  the  ofispffing  of  his  people  to  set  this 
mark  upon  them.  This  child  taking  special  notice  of  this  passa^,  did  often  solicit  his 
fiither  and  mother,  that  one  or  both  of  them  would  endeavour  to  join  to  the  church,  that 
he  might  be  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs  before  he  died.  The  parents,  wfte  wers 
well  inclined,  espectaily  tiie  mother,  and  being  also  very  affectionate  to  their  chiki,  as 
the  Indians  generallv  are,  did  seriously  ponder  the  child's  reiterated  intreaties }  and 
not  long  after,  first  the  mother,  and  then  the  father  of  the  child,  joined  to  the  charch. 
Soon  after  the  lad  was  baptized ;  in  which  he  did  greatly  rejoice  and  triumph,  that  he 
was  now  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs.  <  Now,'  said  he  to  his  &ther  and  motber,  *  I 
am  willing  to  die ;'  which  shortly  after  came  to  pass ;  and  I  doubt  not,  hut  as  the  child 
had  Christ's  name  set  upon  him  in  baptism  and  by  faith,  so  his  immortal  soul  is  now 
in  glory,  rejoicing  in  communion  with  Christ. 

"  TlMsre  are  many  Indians  that  live  among  those  that  have  subjected  themselves  to 
the  gospel,  that  are  catechised ;  who  attend  public  worship,  read  the  scriptures,  pcay 
in  their  families  morning  and  evening,  who  have  not  yet  attached  themselves  to  the 
visible  church.  The  manner  practised  by  these  Indians  in  the  worship  of  God  is  thus. 
Upon  the  Lord's  days,  fiust«days,  and  lecturenlays,  the  people  assemble  together  at  ths 
sound  of  a  drum,  (for  bells  they  yet  have  not)  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  aad  aftww 
noon,  on  the  Lord's  days,  but  only  once  upon  lecture-days,  when  one  of  their  teachers 
begins  with  a  solemn  and  affectionate  prayer.  In  these  acts  of  worship,  for  I  havs 
often  been  present  with  them,  they  demean  themselves  visibly  with  reverenee,  atten- 
tion, modesty  and  solemnity ;  the  men-kind  sitting  by  themselves,  and  the  womenokind 
by  themselves,  according  to  their  age,  quality  and  degree,  in  comely  manner.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  am  fully  satisfied,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
charitv,  that  divers  of  them  do  fear  Ood  and  are  true  believers ;  but  yet  I  will  Mit 
deny  but  there  may  be  some  of  them  hypocrites,  that  profess  religion,  and  yet  are 
not.sound4iearted.  But  things  that  are  secret  belong  to  God  j  and  things  that  aie  !»• 
vealed,  unto  us  and  our  children. 

"  Their  teachers  are  generally  chosen  from  among  themselves,  except  some  few 
English  teachers  of  the  moat  pious  and  able  men  among  them.  Mr.  Eliot  hath  of 
late  years  iallen  into  a  practice  among  the  Indians,  the  better  to  pBepaie  and  furnish 
them  with  abilities  to  explicate  and  applv  the  scriptures,  by  setting  up  a  lecture  among 
them  in  logic  and  theology,  once  every  fortnight  all  the  summer,  at  Natick  :  whereat 
he  is  present  and  ready,  and  reads  and  explains  to  them  the  principles  of  those  aita. 
And  God  hath  been  pleased  graciously  so  to  bless  these  means,  that  several  of  them, 
especially  young  men  of  acute  parts,  have  gained  much  knowledge,  and  are  able  to 
speak  methodically  and  profitably  unto  any  plain  text  of  scripture,  yea,  as  well  as 
/oa  eaa  imagine  such  little  means  of  kammg  can  advantage  them  imla    Tnm 
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Ate  ckarch  aiid  town  of  Natkk  hath  uisaed  forth;  as  from  a  semiBary  of  yirtue  and 
piety,  divers  teachers  that  are  employed  in  several  new  praying  towns. 

"  In  this  town  they  have  residing  some  of  their  principal  rulers,  the  chief  whereof 
IS  named  Wahan,  who  is  now  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
pradence  and  piety.  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him.  Other  rulers  there 
ase  living  there,  as  Nattous  and  Fiam,  Boohan  and  others.  These  are  good  men  and 
nradenty  but  inferior  to  the  first.  The  teachers  of  this  town  are  Anthony  and  John 
Speen,  who  are  grave  and  pious  men.  They  have  two  constables  belonging  to  this 
p£Biee,  chosen  yearly:  and  there  is  a  marshal-general  belonging  to  all  the  praying 
Indiaa  towns,  called  Captain  Josiah,  or  Pennahanit.  He  doth  attend  the  chier  courts 
kept  here,  bnt  he  dwells  at  another  place,  Na^iobah." 
t* 

Mr.  Eliot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Natiek  (or  Nip- 
muc)  dialect.  This  Bible  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1663, 
and  is  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1686,  in  the  correction  of  which  Mr.  Eliot  received 
great  assistance  from  Mr.  John  Cotton.*  The  following  is  the 
title-page :  ^^  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up  Biblum  God, 
Naneeswe  Nukkone  Testament  Kah  Wonk  Wusku  Testament." 

The  following  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  con- 
tained in  the  aboye  work. 

Onr  &ther  heaven  in       hallowed         thy  name  come  thy  kingdom 

Nushum    kesttkqut ;  Quttiattatamtmaeb  ktmeswmk  ;  Pefouumuteh  kukketassutaauwUt; 
thy  will  done  earth  on    as     heaven  lb     our.         food  daily 

Kuttenantamoonk  nefi     nach  okkot    neane   icesukqutj    Nummeetsumgash  Melasukokisk 
give    ns-    tiiis  this      day         and       ibrgive        as  our       sins  as 

mtmoHHean     yatyeu    kuukod ;    Kck    ahqiMUamaufOuan  nummatckestotigash    fiesM 
wicked-doers  we   forgive  them         Also    lead  ns  not 

wMitktudsuk  pungig  nutahquontamufinoftQg ;        Ahpie        sagkomj^oguiumtmmm  en 
temptation  in       Oh        deliver       us  evil  from        for         thine 

^itUhhtunnganits    Wehe  pehquoknmssimiean    mttchmat^   itut ;    Tfewutehe  kuta^Unm 

kingdom      and       power       and      glory         forever  Amen. 
ieUututamoonk  kah  rneHubkesuonk  kah  sohfumoonk  michemc    Amen, 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the^grave-yard 
near  the  Unitarian  church  in  South  Natiek. 

Hie  depositse  sunt  reliqais  domini  reverendt  Olivbri  Peahoot,  viri,  ^ropltr  mentis 
iaenltates  et  Literatnram  necessaham  maxima  veneratione  digni.  Speculationes  the- 
Qk>gicas  optime  delegit.  In  officio  pastorali  conspicue  efiiilkit,  per  annos  triginta, 
Populo  apud  Natiek  ministravit  prsecipne  aboriginum  cmditionis  in  religione  Chiisti. 
ana  cansa.  In  vita  sociali  qnoque  fuit  exemplar.  Benevolentia  integra  et  hospitali- 
tate  catholica  maxime  antecessit.  Betributionem  thtnram  certissime  expectans, 
ministeriam  reliquit,  die  Februarii  2d0y  A.  D.  1753,  setatis  54. 

[Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  Oliver  Peabody,  a  man  venerable 
for  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  for  all  needful  learning.    He  delighted  much  in  ^ 
theological  investigations.    He  discharged  the  fmstoral  office  with  great  renown  for 
thirty  years  ;  ministering  to  the  people  of  Natiek,  especially  to  the  aborigines,  in  the 

•  "  It  is  related  that  while  Mr.  Eliot  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  language,  he  came  to  the  following  passage  in  Judges  v.  Sft :  *  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattict^^  9ca,  Not  knowing  an 
Indian  word  to  signify  lattice,  he  applied  to  several  of  the  natives,  and  endeavored  to 
describe  to  them  what  a  lattice  re.<»embled.  He  described  it  as  frame-work,  netting, 
wicker,  or  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  illustrative  ;  when  they  gave  him  a  long,  bar- 
barous and  unpronounceable  word,  as  are  most  of  the  words  in  their  language.  Sora» 
years  afier,  when  he  had  learned  their  dialect  more  correctly,  he  is  said  to  hiavf^ 
langhed  outright  upon  finding  that  the  Indians  had  given  him  the  true  term  for 

*  >ot,    *  The  mother  of  Sis**"!  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  through  the 
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i^rMeMdlMiBiBg.    He  vms  a  model  in  tecSai  life.    In 

renal  liospitality  Jie  was  pre-eminem.    In  the  firm  expectatien  of  a 

ke  was  called  ihwi  his  nunistry  on  the  2d  of  Febmaiy,  A.  D.  1762, 
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Thb  exact  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of 
Neinon  is  unknown.  It  was  originaUy  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  styled  Cambridge  Village^  or  New  Cambridse.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1691.  This  is  a  beantiftil  agricultural  and  manufactur* 
mg  town,  the  Nonantum  of  the  Indians.  It  is  12  miles  &  R  of 
Concord,  7  N.  of  Dedham,  and  7  miles  west  from  Boston.  Popu- 
latioii,  3,037.    There  are  five  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Bap- 
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titt,  aitd  1  Episc<^l.  The  Newton  Theohgioal  Seminary y  under  th« 
patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  founded  in  this  pUea 
m  1825,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  the  next  year.  In 
1828  a  brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  besides  a  basement 
iHory,  85  feet  long  and  49  wide,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000.  Three  convenient  houses  have  been  since  erected  for  the 
professors.  In  the  mansion-house  are  accommodations  for  the  stew- 
ard's family,  a  dining  hall,  a  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
regular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions of  six  weeks  each ;  oiie  from  the  last  Wednesday  but  one  in 
August,  the  other  from  die  last  Wednesday  in  March.  The  semi- 
nary is  about  seven  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  very  healthy  position, 
being  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  of  Boston,  and  of  the  rich  country  around.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  elegant  coimtry  resi- 
dences. 

Newton  lies  in  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  forms  its  bound- 
ary on  three  sides,  and,  by  two  falls  of  considerable  extent,  affords 
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an  erXbttAvB  vnAet  power.  Theve  are  two  manafacturing  vfflages 
at  these  falla.  The  Upper  F<iBs  Tillage  is  9  miles  from  Boston  and 
TfromDedham;  it  consists  of  about  70  dweUing-Jiouscs,  2  churches, 
1  Methodist  and  1  Baptist,  a  nail  factory,  rolling  mill,  and  a  ma-> 
chine  ^op,  where  100  hands  have  been  employed.  At  this  plaee  Ihe 
water  descends  35  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  one 
j^ace  «>itches  oyer  a  ledgeof  rocks  20  feet  high.  The  village,  which 
is  well  built,  is  irregularly  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  which  rises 
with  some  abruptness  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Lower  FaUs 
village  is  II  teiles  from  Boston,  and  about  2  miles  N.  W.  from  tlie 
Upper  Falls  village.  A  part  of  this  village  is  within  the  bounds 
of  Needham ;  it  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  an  Episco- 
pal churchy  and  10  paper-mills.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  rail- 
road passes  to  the  north  of  this  village. 

In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  5,710  spindles ;  962,300  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $134,722 ;  males 
employed,  53;  females,  240;  one  woollen  mill,  5  sets  of  woollen 
machinery ;  100,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
^100,000;  five  jf^per-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  975  tons;  value 
of  paper  manufactured,  $197,000;  males  employed,  53;  females, 
30 ;  one  nail  manufectory ;  nails  manufactured,  700  tons,  valued 
at  $84,700;  hands  employed,  20;  capital  invested,  $40,000;  one 
manufactory  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manu- 
factured, $54,060;  sixty  males  and  six  females  employed;  one 
rolling  niill ;  950  tons  of  iron  rolled,  valued  at  $76,000.  Value  of 
soap  and  candles  manufactured,  $22,500;  vitriol,  1,800,000  lbs., 
valued  at  $50,000;  barilla,  130  ^ona,  valued  at  $4^50;  value  of 
machinery  manufactured,  $70,000;  cost  of  materials,  $35,000; 
capital  invested,  $120,000. 

Nfnanttim  was  ^'  the  first  civilized  and  Christian  settlement  of 
Indians  within  the  EngUsh  colonies  of  North  America."  Mr.  Goo- 
kin,  who  formerly  accompanied  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  journeys,  says 
"  the  first  place  he  began  to  preach  at  was  Nonantum,  near  Water- 
town,  upon  the  south  side  ot  Charles  river,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  his  own  house ;  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their 
principal  men,  and  some  Tndians  with  him."  Mr.  Eliot  set  out 
upon  his  mission  in  Oct.,  1646,  and  sent  forerunners  to  apprize  the 
Indians  of  his  intentions.  Waban,  a  grave  and  wise  man,  of  the 
same  age  of  the  missionary,  forty-two,  a  person  of  iiiflueBce,  met 
him  at  a  small  distance  from  their  settlement,  and  welcomed  him 
to  a  large  wigwam  on  the  hill  Nonantum.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  countrymen  assembled  here  from  the  neighborhood  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine. 

"After  a  shost  pn^er  in  Engltsh,  Bfr.  Etiot  delivered  a  sennon  (the  first  probably 
ever  vtwhtA  in  this  part  of  the  old  town)  ftom  Ezek.  chap,  zzreii.  ver.  9, 10 :  <Then 
said  ne  nnto  me,  Fropbesy  anto  the  windf  (to  wiiich  the  Indian  term  Waban  is  said  to 
siisver)  prophesy,  ton  of  man,  aad  say  to  the  wind,  (my  to  WakoH,)  Thus  saith  the 
Loan  God,  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  aa  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
(hem,  and  thev  lived  and  stood  npon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.'  Thie  ser- 
mon employed  an  hoar.  Tha  pteachtr  began  with  the  principles  of  natpral  religion 
acknowledged  by  themselves^  and  then  proceeded  to  the  leading  doctrines  and  precepts 
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9i  Christianity.  He  repeated  and  explained  the  ten  coramandments.  He  tnfitimed 
them  of  the  dreadful  curse  attending  the  violation  of  the  divine  law.  He  then  spokn 
to  them  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  place  of  his  present  residence  and  exal- 
tation, and  of  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  in  flaming  fire.  He  taught  them  the 
bkmed  stale  of  all  those  who  know  and  savingly  believe  in  Christ.  He  celated  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man ;  and  spoke  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  Goo,  of  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  the  punishment  of  hell ;  finally  persuading  them  to  repentance  and  a  good 
life.  Having  closed  his  sermon,  he  was  flesirous  of  knowing  whether  he  had  conveyed 
his  sentiments  intelligibly,  in  a  language  so  new  to  himself.  He  therefore  inquired 
whether  they  comprehended  his  meaning ;  to  which  their  unanimous  reply  was,  <  We 
understood  alL'  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  friends  then  devoted  about  three  hours  to  familiar 
and  firiendly  conference  with  them,  to  hear  and  answer  questions  which  naturally  were 
suggested  by  the  discourse.  This  first  visit  was  received  with  co^ial  and  general 
satisfaction.  Many  of  his  audience  listened  to  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  discourse  with 
tears ;  Waban,  particularly,  received  those  happy  impressions  which  abode  bv  him 
through  life,  and  qualified  him  zealously  and  successfully  to  aid  the  generous  design 
of  converting  his  countrymen. 

<<  A  still  larger  number  attended  the  next  visit  of  the  apostolic  Eliot  to  Nooantum, 
Nov.  11.  He  began  first  with  the  children,  whom  he  taught  these  three  questions, 
and  their  answers.  Q.  1.  Who  made  you  and  all  the  world  '  A.  God.  Q.  2.  Whom 
do  you  expect  to  save  you  from  sin  and  hell?  A.  Jesus  Christ.  Qi  3.  How  many 
oommandments  hath  God  given  you  to  keep  ?  A.  Ten.  He  then  preached  about  an 
hour  to  the  whole  company  concerning  the  nature  of  Goo,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  ia 
Jbsus  Christ  for  procuring  his  favor.  He  informed  them  what  Jesus  Christ  had  done 
and  sufiered  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  dreadful  judgments  attendant  upon 
the  rejection  of  him  and  his  salvation.  The  whole  company  appeared  very  serious. 
Liberty  being  given  to  ask  questions  for  further  information,  an  aged  man  stood  up, 
and  with  tears  inquired  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he,  who  • 
was  near  death,  to  repent  and  seek  after  God.  Another  asked  how  the  English  came 
to  differ  so  much  firom  the  Indians  in  their  knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  sinoa 
iSbntj  had  all  at  first  but  one  father.  Another  inquired  how  it  came  to  pass  that  sei^ 
water  was  salt  and  river-water  fresh.  Another,  that  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the 
earth,  (as  he  supposed,)  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  does  not  overflow  all  the  earth. 
Mr.  Ehot  and  his.friends  spent  several  hours  in  answering  these  and  some  other  ques- 
tions. The  Indians  told  Uiem,  upon  their  quitting  them  to  return  home  in  the  evening, 
duU  '  they  did  much  thank  God  for  their  coming ;  and  for  what  they  had  heard,  they 
were  wonderful  things.' 

<<  At  the  third  meeting,  of  Nov.  26,  some  of  the  Indians  absented  themselves  through 
ftar  of 'their  powaws  or  priests,  who  had  threatened  them  with  their  secret  power  of 
•iiiflicting  the  penalty  of  death  upon  those  who  should  attend.  One  of  these  powawa 
was,  however,  immediately  and  solemnly  addressed  by  the  intrepid  missionary,  who 
silenced  and  convinced  him. 

**  Two  or  three  days  after  this  meeting,  at  which  the  audience  appeased  very  serious. 
Wampas,  a  sage  Indian,  with  two  of  his  companions,  came  to  the  fn^lish,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  some  of  their  families.  He  brought  his  son  and  two  or  three  other 
Indian  children  with  him,  begging  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  christian  fiiith. 
His  request  was  granted." 

A  school  was  soon  established  among  them,  and  the  general 
court  gave  the  nei^boring  Indians  a  tract  of  highland,  called  No- 
nantom,  and  furnished  them  with  various  implements  of  husbandry. 
The  Indians  many  of  them  professed  Christianity,  and  the  whole 
in  the  yicinity  became  settled,  and  conducted  their  affairs  with 
prudence  and  industry.  They  erected  a  house  of  wor^ip  for 
themselves ;  they  adopted  the  customs  of  their  Eqglish  neighbors, 
made  laws,  and  had  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  increase  of 
the  Indian  converts  was  such,  that  they  found  the  place  too  strait 
for  them,  and  there  was  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Natick,  about  10 
miles  S.  W .  of  Nonantum. 

The  records  of  the  first  church  in  this  town  were  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam's  house^  in  1770.  From 
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other  sources  It  appears  that  the  first  regular  church  gathered  here 
was  on  July  20,  1664,  and  the  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Eliot| 
Jr.,  son  of  the  apostoUc  missionary  of  that  name.  He  died,  exceed*^ 
ingly  lamented,  in  1668,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Hobart  wp.s  ordained  his  successor,  Dec.  23,  1674  His 
character  it  is  said  may  be  collected  from  the  following  inscription 
placed  on  his  tomb-stone : 

Hoc  tamulo  deposits  sunt  reliquiae  reverendi  et  perdocti  I).  D.  Nebemijb  Hobait^ 
CoUegii  Harvardini  socij  lectissimi,  ecclesiee  Neotoniensis  per  annos  quadraginta  paa« 
tons  fidelissimi  et  Tigilantissimi,  singnlaii  gravitate,  humilitate  eque  ac  pietate  et 
dpctrina. — a  doctis  et  pijs  eziDuayeneretione  et  amore  recolendi.  Natns  erat  Nor.  21, 
1648.    Denatus  Aug.  25,  1712,  anno  eetatis  64. 

(In  this  tomb  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  and  very  learned  teacher  of 
divinitjT,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  an  estimable  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  hi^ly  faithftil 
and  watchful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton  for  forty  years.  His  singular  gravity, 
^unility,  piety,  and  learning,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneration  ana  ardent 
esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  He  was  born  Nov.  21,  1648,  and  died  Aug. 
25,  1712,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.] 

Mr.  Hobart  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1714,  and  died  in  1757.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

Hie  depositum  mori  quod  potuit  reverendi  vereque  venerandi  JoHAinns  Gottoiu^ 
ecclesiae  Newtoniensis  fidelissimi,  prudentissimi,  doctissimique  nuper  pastoris,  ooncio- 
nandi  tam  precandi  facultate  celeberrimi,  pietate  spectatissimi,  moribus  sanctissiaiis 
undequaqne  et  suavis.sime  ab  omnibus  bene  meriti,  deploialique  auditoribus  pnecipiMy 
qnibus  vel  mortnus  concioDari  non  desinit.  Fama  longe  lateque  vocalius  et  diutius 
iiiarmore  duratissimo,  uornen  perdulce  proclamabit.  Morbo  non  senecta  fractus,  a 
vita  decessit,  Maii  17,  A.  D.  1757,  tetatis  sua;  64,  officii  ministralis  43. 

[Here  lies  the  mortal  part  of  the  Rev.  and  truly  venerable  Joan  Cottov,  lately  the 
rtry  iaithlul,  prodent  and  skilful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton.  He  was  emmeni 
for  the  faculty  of  praying  and  preaching,  was  respected  for  his  piety,  and  held  in  high 
and  universal  esteem  for  his  pure  and  attractive  virtues.  His  loss  is  especially  deplored 
by  his  flock,  to  whom  even  ttead  he  ceases  not  to  preach.  Fame  shall  spread  his  en- 
dearing name  more  loudly,  extensively,  and  permanently  than  the  most  durable  mar- 
ble. Broken  by  disease,  not  bv  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life  May  17^ 
A.  n.  1757,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his  ministry.] 

Rev.  Jonas  Merriam  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1758 ;  he  died  in 
1780,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  a  family  tomb  in  Boston* 
In  1780,  a  Baptist  church  was  gathered  in  Newton,  and  Rer* 
Caleb  Blood  was  pastor  seyen  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr*  Grafton.  Mr.  Grafton  died  in  December,  1836.  Measures  are* 
taking  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Captain  Thomas  Prentice^  the  partisan  commander  of  horse  so 
distinguished  in  King  Philip's  war,  was  of  this  town;  he  died  in 
1709,  at  the  ag:e  of  89,  in  consequence,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  following  hnes  on  the  foot^stone  of  his  grave  have  been  de- 
ciphered ; 

«  He  that's  here  interred  needs  no  versifying, 
A  virtuous  life  will  keep  the  name  from  dying: 
He'U  live,  though  poets  cease  their  scribbhng  rhym 
When  that  this  stone  shall  moulder'd  be  by  time." 

Rev.  John  Elliot,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  apostolic  Elliot,  assistant  Indian  missionary. 
First  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  ordained  on  the  day  of  its  gathering,  July  20,  (Aug. 
1,  N.  S.)  1664,  eight  years  after  the  forming  of  a  Society  distinct  from  Cambri^, 
died  Oct.  nth,  1668,  M.  XXXUI.  L«urned,  Pious  a&d  beloved  by  English  and  lMiMM» 
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"MfMjog  coanfeLi*)  ■ecara  an  interast  in  the  Lord  Jesia  Christ,  and  this  will  cmit 
you  safety  to  the  world's  end."  As  a  preacher,  lively,  accomplished,  zeahms,  ana 
Heaven  received  his  ascending  Spirit,  '<155  years  since." — Erected  by  the  towB| 
1823. 


PBPPERELL. 

Tru  town  waB  incorporated  in  1753.  This  town,  with  several 
others  in  the  ricinity,  some  in  Massachusetts  and  some  in  New 
Hampshire,  were  once  included  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
town  of  Dunstable.  The  river  Nashua  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
(rf*  the.  town,  dividing  it  from  Groton  and  the  present  town  of 
Dunstable.  The  land  bordering  on  the  river  is  level,  and  the  sofl 
is  good;  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river  is  uneven.  On 
Nisitissit  river  there  are  several  mills  for  various  purposes,  and 
the  Nashua  itself  has  several  falls  in  its  course  along  the  border 
of  the  town,  affording  many  valuable  water  privileges. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village,  containing  twp 
Congregati<mal  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  an  Insane 
Asylum,  by  Dr.  Cutter.  Population,  1,686.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  and  33  from  Boston.  In  1637,  theie  were  manu- 
fieu^tured  100  pairs  of  boots  and  30,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued 
•t  $25,000;  males  emjrfoyed  30;  females,  15.  There  were  3 
paper-mills ;  550  tons  of  stock  were  manufactured ;  value  of  papeTi 
$50,000;  fifty  hands  (20  males,  30  females)  were  emptoyedj 
40,000  palm-feaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  Maj. 
General  Prescott,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  memorable  battte 
of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 


READING. 

'  The  town  of  Reading  was  incorporated  in  1644  It  is  believed 
that  the  name  of  this  town  ou^t  to  have  been  aj^Iied  to  the  town 
of  South  Reading,  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Reading 
appears  to  hav«  been  made  within  the  present  village  of  South 
Reading.  This  town  Was  set  off  as  a  distinct  precinct  in  1769. 
There  is  much  good  land  in  this  town,  though  some  portions  of  it 
are  uneven  and  hard  of  cultivation.  The  principal  village  in  the 
town  consists  of  about  30  dweUing-houses,  handsomely  built,  and 
a  number  of  stores,  having  a  business-like  appearance.  Th^e 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian;  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  is  another  Congregational 
and  a  Baptist  church.  Population,  2,144.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  10  west  from  Salem,  and  13  from  Boston.  In  1837 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  707  pairs  of  boots  and 
290,511  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $184,683;  there  wereemirioyed 
in  .this  business  338  males  and  494  females.  There  were  eight 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  chairs  and 
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»t  ware  manufactured  waa  f91,360;.  one  hun4i<ed  hands 
were  employed. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  of  the  principal  Tillage : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haren,  the  first  PaMor  of  the  3d  chorch 
in  Reading,  who  quitted  this  scene  of  mortntity  May  7ih,  1T8^  in  y«  39  year  of  hia 
apfe,  and  12th  of  his  ministiy.  Stript  of  its  jeartUy  diess.  a  geBios  unfettered  hy 
bigotry,  improved  by  study,  sanctified  by  religion,  ennobled  by  an  evan^Uc  temper, 
enlarged  by  the  roost  diffasive  benevolence,  has  taJcen  its  flight  to  its  native  <eoanirY. 
Beloved  and  esteemed  as  a  most  worthy  character,  whose  exceHent  and  acquired  abi&- 
titoi  and  eminent  moral  endowments  affoided  the  nsoat  fiatiering  hopes  of  great  and 
iprowing  usefulness,  his  exit  at  such  an  early  period  is  idncerely  laqmted.  by  all  his 
•  acquaintance,  and  most  especiallv  a  most  sorrowful  event  to  the  people  of  nis  charge. 
According  to  common  reckoning  by  days,  months  and  years,  hu  death  was  premature: 
bttt  eonpDting  human  life  by  the  advaaoes  made  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  piety  and 
yinne,  he  hv<4  to  a  good  old  age. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  James  Bancroft,  Esq.  Venerated  and  beloved  while 
living,  his  memory  is  blessed.  Guided  by  Christian  principle,  he  was  enabled,  through 
a  long  and  useftil  life,  to  perform  its  various  duties  with  fidelity.  A  defender  of  his 
country  in  her  struggle  for  independence,  he  was  magnanimous  and  devoted  in  the 
discharge  of  numerous  civil  office^  disinterested,  and  faithful ;  and  a  Deacon  in  the 
first  church  in  the  place  daring  fo^-aiz  yenrs,  distiikguished  by  integrity,  consistency 
and  independence.  In  private  life  he  was  endeared  bv  mildness  and  benignity,  and 
•fer  eviaoed  ^badieace  l»  the  tot  command  by  an  ci)«ervanee.of  the  second  "like 
unto  it.**  -  He  has  gathered  to  his  iatheriy  <'  as  a  shock  of  com  injts  season.''  May  17. 
1831 ;  Ml,  92. 


SHERBURNE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1674  It  is  separated  from  Dovef 
•and  Medfield  by  Charles  river.  The  township  is  on  an  elevated 
site,  with  a  ^ood  soil.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
village,  having  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Population,  1,037.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Concord, 
10  from  Dedham,  and  18  from  Boston.    In  1837,  there  were  40 

Sgiirs  of  boots  and  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
^,000-,  sixty  males  and  thirty  females  were  employed;  2,000 
straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,000.  There  was 
an  axe,  plough  and  fork  manufact<^.  The  value  of  whips  manu- 
factured was  $5,325  ;  capital  invested,  $1,325 ;  twenty-one  hands 
wwe  employed,  seven  of  whom  were  females.  Value  of  muskets 
muiufactured,  $1,600. 


SHIRLEY; 


This  town  was  incorporated  ki  1753.  This  town  ia  well 
watend,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  township  consists  of  low 
lands,  and  its  pastures  ure  not  considered  so  good  as  those  of 
more  hilly  towns.  In  the  c^itral  part  of  the  town  are  two  Con- 
gregational churches,  one  of  whkh  is  UiMtarian.     The  largest 
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village  ift  Ae  tt>vm  w  ta  fte  •2S*«™  part  near  a  .^J^»  ^J^ 
empties  into  Nashua  nrer.  There  is  a  Universahs^  t^.3 
tV^^rtltecc.  A  society  of  Shakers  lire  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  town,  and  their  lauds  extend  into  Lancastei^  m  Worcester 
ooun^.  The  society  consists  of  from  150  to  200  persons,  and 
are  distinfuifihed  for  their  neatness,  industry,  and  the  ramng  of 
mrden  seSk,  to.  In  IMT,  th«re  were  3  cotton  mills,  2,568  spiti^ 
aies ;  474,364  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$52,100;  males  employed,  19;  females,  39;  o«ej^~"w  ^5 
9O,(>0O  yards  of  cloth  were  mantifaotured,  valued  ^at  #12,«0a; 
ttropaper-mais;  300  tofts  of  stock  manufactured;  vfl««^^P5^ 
^O^OOoTtwenty  bands  (jO  mates,  10  females)  ^P^y^^J  ^iS 
Ll^^^af  hats  weit  manufactuwd,  valued  ^  *1^'^-  ^t?^ 
Son  967.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concatd,  18  6cm  Lowell,  «M 
32 /rom  Boston. . 


Tab  sotdwieiHwf  «»  ^rtaeeu  now  <«Hed  So«h  R^tAhs,  ^ 
first  commenced  fcy  eteigtants  ftom  Lynn.  As  eMf  ^  the  fMt 
1639,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  by  the  genera!  court  to  tbe 
town  of  Lynn,  as  appears  ftom  tb«  following  extract  from  As 
records  of  the  court :  '^  Sept  7,  1639.  The  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lynn  for  a  place  for  aa  tnland  plantation  at  the  head  of 
their  bounds  is  granted  therh  df  four^milfes  square."  After  this 
grant,  certain  persons  fr^m  Ly^a  and  other  0l«9?8  inmiedi^lely 
commenced  the  settlenieat  of  the  plac^;  indeed,  s<wm  had..takM. 
possegfsion  of  certain  spots  of*  territory,  and  perhaps  had  removeg 
hither,  in  1638,.  the  year  be$>re  the  gra^it.  The  settlement  thai 
commenced  was  qatied  Lyon  Village,  f)einj^  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Lynn,  .^e  land  was  also  purchased  of  Uie  Indians  foi  4lU  IGg^ 
and  the  deeds  signed,' in,  1640,  by  Sagan^ore  'George^  hi^  sister 
Abigail,  and  Quanapowitt,  Lynn  village,  was  iocoqwrated  by  the 
name  of  Beading  about  tl^is  time,  being  abput.five  years  since  Us 
first  settlement.    Tbe  followiiig  are  the  names  of  the  first  settlers, 


VIZ : 

Nieholas  BrowB^ 
Boniface  Burton, 
John  Bacheller, 
Ooodmom  Barker, 
Goodman  Blots, 
Isaac  Bamup, 
Wm.  Cowdrey, 
T}H>Rias  Oiaik, 
Joiiah  Dofftki, 
ThflBias  DuBtoa^ 
Samuel  DiratoB, 
iUshard  Walkec, 


CSeo*  I>avi0>  « 
Wm.  Eaton, 
Jonas  EatofiL 
Zacbariah  Klch, 
Benjamin  Fitch, 
Hewy.reltJtii 
Jeremiah  Fitch, 
Jdbn  Fdef  , 
Gdoteaft  Qonld, 


Thwim  HflurtffhoiA, 
TW<ias  KeadaU,    . 
Cvoodman  Knigh^ 
Wm.  Marlin, 
Thomas  Marshall, 
John  Poole, 
Thomas  Parker, 
John  FeiBoo, ' 
Jeremiah  Swaina, 


ThoHiM  Hotehiano,  &kfaani  £Mer, 
Wa..  Ho(Kierr  Edwasd  Ta^loi. 

SaoMiel  Walkec, 


The  fiisl  Congr^iational  chotth  in  diig  town  (btiag  tlie  ISth  in 
the  cobn^)  ^na  gatheied  in  164&y  and  Rev.  Henry  Green  wae 
ordained  its  first  minister.  Mr.  Green  died  in  164B,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  in  165(X 

Uknmm^  in  hU  <^  Wonder  WofkiBg  Providett^  ol'Ziom't  Saviour  In  New  England," 
pamhed  atem  tUs  time,  says :  "  Heading  is  well  watered,  and  situate  about  a  great 
pond|  besidsB,  it  hatk  two  mills,  the  one  a  sawmill,  the  other  a  com  mill,  which 
ftand  on  two  seviiNit  stfeams.  It  haiUi  not  been  so  teotfij  fee  ehiltai  as  her  sister 
Wobom  hath ;  her  habitaflQa^U  fii&er  in  the  v^etjr  centre  of  the  country ;  they  are 
wdl  stocked  with  cattle,  for  tke  nnmber  of  people.  They  lutre  gathered  into  a  church 
and  ordained  a  pastor  from  aoMxig  themselves,  at  the  same  time  a  yotmg  man  of  good 
ahtiitiea  to  pnach  the  word,  and  of  a  very  hniahle  behavipar,  nanwd  Mr.  Green.  He, 
having  Animd  his  course,  departed  this  life  not  long  «Aer,  whose  labors  are  with  the 
Lcifd :  aOff  him  socceeded  in  the  place  one  Mr.  Hagh,  a  young  man,  one  of  the  first 
ihiUs  of  New  England,  a  man  studious  la  peomote  the  tiutha  of  Ghnst.F^Thfly  aw 
both  lememltared  in  the  folUming  verse,  wntten  by  Xohnsoo : 
«  Oft  leatth's  bed  thou  at  noon  hast  laid  thy  head, 

Yo«  that  for  Christ  (as  Oteen)  here  toiled  have  lahnaj 

Wh»n  natuw  i&ils,  men  rest  it  in  earth's  dead* 

TiU  Christ  bf  h  word  with  glory  thee  awidcen; 

Yovng  Hagh,  ^Km  most  be  seoond  to  this  man 

«1Mt  eMoiMHr^thOhriM  «K»ahfllt  itea. 


1«1 

Stand  1^  ani  take  Ida  hfig^  sword  hi  4kir  haady. 

Error  d^  down,  ai^d  make  stout  stomacn  bow. 

OtiBcn's  gone  before,  thy  wnrihre's  new  begtm, 

▲ad  lastit  awjr  ts^ee  Bome'a  BsheiaUi 

Bjf  «ea|M8t^aeaa«  CShftat'a  mighty  weribs  hhA  4oae^ 

Keep  ^jotwf  |a9t,tiU  Christ  ihee  ^enee  ^  oaU." 

The  ixyimihip  of  Booth  Keadine  comprises  a  tract  of  i^iOd  acres, 
nnd  is  about  equidistant  from  Boston,  Caiipibri<tee,  and  Andoveri 
being  about  ten  miles  from  each:  It  was  origin^y  the  first  pariflh 
in  Reading.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812. 
About  this  period  there  was  quite  a  politick  excitement  in  Read- 
ing, as  well  as  in  manj  other  places ;  the  Inhabitants  itf  die  soutih 
pariflAi,  being  tnosf&y  on  the  Democratic  side,  wtte  left  In  the 
minority  et  th^  town.  Feeling  themselires  aggyieved  by  their 
townsmen  who  were  on  the  Federal  aide,  tfiey  petitidned  the 
legi^ture  for  an  act  to  incorporate  them  Into  a  distinot  town, 
which  was  accoidingly  granted. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  df  the  ctttral  part  of  Soolfa 
Reading,  as  it  is  seen  iirhile  descending  the  hill  a  fittle  west  of  the 
Tillage.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  southern  extremity  of  Reading 
Fond  or  lake,  near  which  is  the  Congregational  church;  the  spire 
of  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  farther  to  the  south,  fiouik  of  the 
Congregational  church  extends  ^  handsome  greeo,  called  Ibe  ^'  eouK 
mon,"  containing  about  8  or  10  acres.  ^Tm  (Mfferont  jpArtB  of  the 
town,  when  spoken  of  in  (efereaee  to  the  residsnee  or^  the  people, 
are  designated  by  the  foHowing  terms:— "TheCommon,'^  ""Pitch's 
HiH,"  "Leather  Stieet"  '*«de  Ae  f>*nd,^  "OimA^s  HBl," 
"  Lafiiyette  Street,"  "  Baton  Stteet,**  "  watw  Strtet,''  "  Little 
World,^'  "Westward,"  "Eastward,"  and  "Southward." 

The  Tillage  caRed  the  "Common"  contains  about  twentf 
dwelUnguhouses.  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  engmTing, 
a  nimtber  ot  meorcaiitile  stoiBs  and  mechanic  shops,  and  a  laiga 
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Western  vkrv  of  the  centra!  part  of  South  Reading, 


hotel.  This  is  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town.  That  part 
called  "  Fitch's  Hill"  extends  eastward  of  the  north  part  of  the 
Common,  on  the  Salem  road,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  ;  this  spot 
received  its  name  from  Zachary  Fitch,  who  removed  from  Lynn, 
in  1644,  and  probably  erected  the  first  house  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  formerly  called  "  Fitch's  I^ane^^  on  account  of  its 
narrowness  at  that  period.  In  reference  to  t|iis,  one  man  rather 
unwittin^y  remarked,  ''that  it  was  so  narrow  that  two  teams 
could  not  meet."  ''Leather  Street"  extends  westerly  from  the 
Conunon,  on  the  road  to  Wpbum  and  Reading;  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fa/ct  that,  many  years  since,  a  man  liv<)d 
in  this  street  who  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  stealing  sole  leather, 
that  if  any  one  lost  this  article  it  was  said  that  it  had  gone  to  this 
street.  That  part  designated  "  Side  the  Pond  "  extends  about  one 
mile  on  the  Andover  rcMul,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Great  Pond. 
"  Cowdrey's  Hill,"  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Gowdreys,  who  have  long  owned  and 
still  owa a  large  portion  oi  its  territory.  "  Lafayette  Street"  was 
laid  out  fcNT  making  building  lots ;  it  is  westerly  from  the  Common, 
and  is  about  one  furlong  in  extent.  "Eaton  Street",  is  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Conunon,  and  is  a  sort  of  court,  extending 
about  a  furlong;  it  was  laid  out  in  1813,  and  received  its  name 
from  L.  Eaton,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Near  this  street  is  buik 
the  South  Reading  academy.  "  Water  Street "  extends  easterly 
from  the  Conunon,  about  half  a  mile,  towards  Saugus^  it  derives 
its  name  irom  running  alongside  of  V.  current  of  water  which 
comes  from  Smith's  P9nd,  in  the  isouth  part  of  the  town.  "Little 
-World "  is  in  the  soiuth-easterly  part  of  the  .town,  and  was  so 
named  from  its  peculiar  location,  being  somewhat  remote  fron^  tlie 
center  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  extent  of  territory  surrounded 
by  hills  on  ev^ry  side.  This  spot  was  originally  cleared  anf]  culti- 
vated while  all  the  land  around  was  covered  with  trees,  and  thua 
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«odo0ing  its  inhabitants  in  -what  wtis  called  a  '<  little  world.*' 
"  West  Ward"  includes  that  part  of  the  town  lying  west  of  the 
Common.  '^  East  Ward "  is  applied  to  the  east  and  north-eadt 
part  of  the  town  ;  "  South  Ward,"  to  the  southern  part. 

Tlie  tenitorial  extent  of  this  town  being  quite  limited,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  manufactures,  very  httle 
attention  is  paid  to  agriculture  -  the  great  staple  and  settled  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  four  hundred  male  polls  in  the  town,  250  are 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured 
175,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $142,000 ;  males  employed,  260; 
females,  186;  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured,  $24,000;  hands 
employed,  28;  value  of  block  tin  ware,  $4,700;  razor  straps, 
$5,400;  shoe  tools,  $3,000.  Population,  1,488.  Distance,  18 
miles  from  Concord,  10  from  Salem,  and  10  to  Boston. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  manuscript  History  of  South 
Reading,  by  Lilley  Eaton,  Esq.,  to  which  history  the  author  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  this  town : 

[In  1649J  "  Three  married  women  were  fined  5s.  apiece  for  scolding. 

1650.  "  The  deputy  to  the  general  court  was  Richard  Walker.  The  court  <»dered 
400  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  to  Rer.  Samuel  Haugh. 

«  The  majority  of  the  court  ordered  a  book  lately  imported  from  England,  composed 
by  Wm.  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  (m  Redemption  Justification,  to  be  burnt  in  Boston, 
and  its  aumor  called  to  an  account.    I)eputy  from  Reading  and  5  others  dissented. 

1662.  <<  This  year  the  town  ordered  that  no  woman^  maid,  nor  bov,  nor  gall  shftU  sit 
in  the  South  Alley  and  East  Alley  of  the  M.  House,  upon  penalty  of  twelvepenc* 
fox  every  day  they  shall  sit  in  the  alley  after  the  present  day. — It  was  ftirther  oitiered, 
<  That  every  dog  that  comes  to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either  of  Lord's  day 
or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a  dog  whipper,  the  owner  of 
those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every  time  tney  come  to  the  meeting^  that  doth  not 

Sy  the  dog  whipper.'    xhe  names  of  25  men  are  recorded  as  agreeing  to  pAy  tafhe 
g  whftpper. 

1664.  '<  This  year  the  town  exchanged  lands  with.  Matthew  Edwards,  he  paying  30s. 
and  a  gallon  of  liquor  to  boot. 

1667.  ''This  year  the  town  contained  59  dwelling-houses.  It  was  ordered,  thtit  every 
dog  that  comes  into  the  meeting-honse  in  time  of  service  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every 
Ume  he  comes. 

1741.  "Collins,  the  Journalist  remarks,  'that  this  year  there  were  extraordinary 
commotions  with  respect  to  religion.  The  peopte  meet  often,  especially  at  the  East- 
ward.' This  extract  refers  to  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of  rehgion  begun  the  past 
year  through  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield«  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  upon  oor 
common  in  the  open  air ;  Mr.  Hobby,  the  minister,  went  with  the  multitude  to  hear 
him. — ^It  is  said  that  Tilr.  Hobby  aAerwards  remarked  that  he  came  to  pick  a  hole  in 
Mr.  Whitefield's  coat,  but  that  he  (Whitefield)  picked  a  hole  in  his  heart.  Mr.  H. 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  a  defence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hench* 
man,  th«  minister  of  Lynn,  who  had  written  against  him. 

1799.  ff  Twentv-three  persons,  members  of  the  Baptist  societv,  petitioned  the  paririi 
for  liberty  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  centre  school  house,  wnen  the  same  is  not  i^ 
use,  and  obligating  themselv^  to  pay  all  damages — this  request  was  not  granted. 
•  1800.  "  ^he  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  was  boiit  this  year .  .•.  the  dimen- 
aions  of  it  were  34  by  38,  with  a  poich.  On  the  occasion  of  ereeltnc  tH^  frame  of  this 
house,  the  society  appointed  a  cQinmittee  to  provide  for  the  hanc^  good  beef,  well 
baked  potatoes,  br^ad  and  cheese,  cider  and  grog,  and  enough  of  each. 

1813.  "  The  TTDiversalist  society  of  this  town  was  formed.  The  town  soon  afterToted 
Ihat'  the  Universaiists  may  use  the  centre  school  house  iqr  religioiis  meetingB  one 
3abbath  in  a  month,  preceding  the  full  of  the  moon.'' 

The  fottowing  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
barying-groimd  in  the  center  of  the  town : 


mm  ATow. 

]f«m»t0te«p8imortale»— FvyitkonL  Bert  lie*  te  k4r  tff  Mia 

64  J«u8.    Died  Apcil  17,  ],679-~TiTe  memor  LetU—fngit  hora. 

8M8>»t  nKmM  Kendall,  died  Mj  22, 1684.  Aged  681  7«m. 
•Beader  weep>  prepare  t9  diel  sa^, 
iTor  death  byr  none  will  be  taad  iiav. 
One  of  the  7,  of  this  church  foundadoii, 
So  to  remain  XiU  the  powerful  voice  saj 
&ise  tn  health,  a  gloiioiis  hatntation. 
A  pattern  of  piety  and  of  faaoe, 
^     But  DOW,  alas !  how  short  his  race. 
Here  we  mourn,  and  mourn  we  must, 
To  see  Zion's  stones  tUie  gold  laid  in  dust. 

T»  the  lleMory  of  Capt.  John  Brown  Esq.,  who,  after  he  had  serred  Us 
|]r)r  the  win  of  God,  feU  asleep  March  11,  A.  D.  1717,  JG.  about  83. 
Witty,  yet  wise,  grare,  good,  among  the  best, 
Was  he.  The  memory  of  the  Just  is  blest. 
Prudent,  a  pattern,  and  mere  IsKf,  . 
A  hearty  nkoamer  for  the  aa&i  ci  Ike  day ; 
Blesa'd  God,  when  dfiuft  diat  hv  leand  ii^4eaft. 
His  pious  soul  took  win^  give  up  her  breathi 
DiDpp'd  here  her  mantle  itt  the  siknt  dust, 
Which  waits  the  resurxectiQn  of  the  just. 


STONEHAM. 

• 

Tms  town  waft  incoTporated  in  172S.  It  is  a^ut  fouv  iaOet 
m  length,  and  two  in  brcAdtb.  Tlie  rarfaoe  of  tfie  townahw  is 
father  rocky  and  nneren,  and  a  considerable  portion  ef  it  is  wooded* 
There  is  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  called 
Spot  Pcnd^  filled  with  pure  water.  The  Tillage,,in  the  ccaiter  of 
the  town,  ccnsisU  of  about  40  dwelling-houses.  Dislenoe^  IS 
miles  from  Concord,  and  10  from  Boston.  Pbpuiation,  932.  The 
manulftctiire  of  shoes  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town.  In 
1837,  in  IheStKtjjtical  Tables  publidied  by  the  stale,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  town  were  "  Shoes  manufactured,  380,100  pairs;  value 
of  same,  $184,717}  males  employed,  297;  females,  180.'' 


STOW. 


.  Thb  Indian  names  of  tfiis  place  were  Pofiy»Mtfks<#  and  £SkaUM^ 
from  "  two  notable  fiiHs."  It  appears  that  the  first  minister  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  this  place  was  the  Rev«  John  Eveleth ;  this 
was  in  170&  Ifr.  Ehr^tfa  was  dismissad  in  1717.  Ber.  UAin 
Gardner  waa  ordained  m  1718;  as  the  next  paster ;  he  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Newefl  the  next  year. 
Slow  is  8  mttes  aoutb-weslerly  firom  Concord,  and  34  westward 
from  Boirton.  It  contains  1  Congregational  chuich  and  1,134  in- 
habitants. The  town  is  watered  by  Assabet  river,  on  which  is 
situated  a  broadcloth  fiutory.  Of  lale  years  the  cukivalion  of 
hops  has  recdved  c<Misid»BUe  sttentian  in  ttiis  town.    In  1837, 


lliere  were  in  this  town  2  voellen  mille,  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
65,000  yards  of  ciolh  Were  mafttdGactimd,  valued  at  $210,000; 
males  employed,  40;  females,  45.  Th^pe  were  ^7  pairs  of  boots 
and  61,041  pairs  of  shoes  manu&ctnred,  rained  at  $18,905  50; 
males  employed,  32;  females,  dO. 

The  fim  setdementia  this  town  appears  to  have  bem  made  by 
two  adventurers  ftcm  CSiarlestown,  with  their  families,  about  the 

irear  1650.  Their  Baines  weie  Ketde  and  Boon :  they  settled  upon 
and  which  they  purehased  of  the  natives*  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  PhSip's  war,  in  1675,  these  two  defbnceless  settlers  were  so 
alarmed  9^  to  induce  them  to  remove  their  families ;  but  the  un- 
happy Boon,  in  allempting  to  remove  his  household  goods,  was 
ambushed  and  murdeied  by  the  Indians.  The  affairs  of  this  vil« 
lage,  as  it  was  tfien  called,  were  managed  by  a  ccwomittee,  under 
the  appointment  of  flie  genenil  cowt,  imtii  Ihey  were  incorporated 
into  a  town  in  1683,  by  the  name  of  Stow.  The  first  town  officers 
were  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bozworth,  Thomas  Stephens,  Stephen 
Hall,  Beaz  Brown,  and  Joseph  Freeman,  setectmen;— Tbomiif 
Gates,  oonstaUe. 


SUDBUKY. 


uvrauji'i  was  nrst  semeci  m  losm,  sbm  luiAiivuivtetK  mi  ifioy* 
Viae  originat  number  <^  sharers  and  setders  was  54.  '  Mr.  Edmund 
Brown,  the  first  settM  minister,  was  ordained  Aug.^  1640 ;  died 
June  22,  1677.  Mr.  Sherman  began  to  preach  in  Sodbtvy  in 
1677 :  in  1705,  he  was  deposed  from  his  pastoral  office.  Mr. 
Israel  Loring  was  ordained  pastor  in  1706.  tfpon  the  division  of 
the  town,  by  the  g^oneral  court,  the  inhabitants  af  the  west  side  of 
the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  ^nd  settle  with  them,  in  1729. 
In  1765,  the  number  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was 
161;  the  mmib^  of  faadiies,  187;  the  number  oi  inhabitants, 
1,047;  the  number  of  church  members,  998;  of  whem  76  were 
males  and  127  females. 

Sudbury  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Wayland  by  Sudbury  river, 
<m  whkh  large  tracts  of  low  land  are  annually  overflowed.  There 
are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist  There  are 
about  30  houaes  in  the  omitral  village.  Distance,  7  miles  south- 
w^esl  of  Ooosord,  24  north-east  firom  Worcester,  and  19  miles 
westward  firom  Bioeton.  Population,  1,388.  There  is  a  paper-^nill 
in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  50  Urns  of  stock  manufactured ; 
value  of  paper^  $5,463. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  others,  standing  in  an '  open  field,  about  thirty 
rods  eastward  of  the  road,  and  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  old  Sudbury^  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  stands 
near  a  growth  of  pines  and  oak&  and  the  soil  on  llrii'sps«  is 
light  ana  sandy.    On.  the  souttt  and  west  there  i^  a  piM^t  ef 
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Monument  of  Captain  Wadsrporth  and  others, 

the  meadows  on  Sudbury  river.    The  following  is  Che  inseriptkm 
on  the  monument : — 

<<  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  his  Lieut,  ^harp  of  Brooklin,  CapC.  Brocle- 
bank  or  Rowley,  with  about  26  other  souldiers,  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
were  slain  by  y«  Indian  enemy,  April  18**>.  1676,  lye  buried  in  this  place." 

The  following  account  is  taken  f^m  Holmes'  Axmals. 

«Tliis  town  was  i^r aome  tiaie^  frontier  settlement,  and  snfiered  mvch  (ton  tfaa 
Indiana  dnriiiir  King  Philip's  war.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1676,  the  day  after  thav 
bad  burned  the  few  deserted  houses  at  Marlborough,  they  violently  attacked  Sud- 
bury, burned  several  houses  and  bams,  and  killed  ten  or  twelve  of  the  English, 
who  had  come  from.  Concord  to  the  assistance  of  their  neigfhbours.  Captain  Wads> 
worth,  sent  at  this  juncture  from  Boston  with  about  fifty  men,  to  relieve  Marlborough, 
after  having  marched  twenty-five  miles,  learning  that  the  enemy  had  gone  through 
the  woods  toward  Sudbury,  turned  immediately  back,  in  pursuit  of  them.  When  the 
troops  were  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied,  at  no  great  distance,  a  party  of 
Indmns,  appaiaiUy  about  one  hundred ;  who,  by  retreating,  as  if  through  fear,  urew  tha 
English  above  a  mile  into  the  woods ;  when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  about  five  hundred,  suddenly  surrounded  them,  and  precluded  the  possimlity  of 
their  escape.  The  gallant  leader  and  his  brave  soldiers  fought  With  desperate  valoar ; 
bat  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  numbers,  tha  artifice,  afid  bravery  of  their  enemy.  The 
few  who  were  taken  alive  were  destined  to  tortures  unknown  to  their  companions, 
who  had  the  hapjpier  lot  to  die  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Some  historians  say  that  Captain  Wadsworth\^  company  was  entirely  ent  off; 
others,  that  a  few  escaped.  Some  represent  his  company  as  consisting  of  50;  soma, 
as  consisting  of  70  men.  All  agree  that  50  at  least  were  killed.  Captain  Broclebank 
and  some  wbcxs  <  fell  into  his  company  as  he  marched  along ;'  and  this  accession 
may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  narratives.  President  Wadsworth,  (of  Harvard 
College,)  a  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  iell  on  this  occasion,  xaused  a  decent 
nonnHent  to  be  afterward  erected  over  the  grave  of  these  heroes.'' 


TEWKSBURY. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1734.  The  Indian  settlement 
called  WrnnesU  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  on 
tte  Mie  now  occupied  by  the  flourishing  village  of  Belvidere,  re- 
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oeiitij  ineloided  within  die  limits  ot  LowelL  "  Tbero  wore  fiike^i 
&miliea  of  Christian  Indians  heie  in  1674  The  Indian  title  was 
•xtmgviished  in  1686;  but  the  settlement  of  the  English  was  slow, 
so  that  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  from  the  extmguishment  of 
the  Indian  title  to  its  inGorporati<»i.  The  soil  here  is  light  and 
4hin;  the  surface  rather  level,  except  the  n<Nrthem  parts  of  the 
town,  which  is  s<Mnewhat  hilly,  with  a  plenty  of  stones  and  a 
better  soil."  Large  quantities  of  hops  have  been  raised  in  this 
lown.  By  the  annexation  of  Belvidere  to  Lowell,  this  town  was 
eonsiderably  reduced  in  its  population  and  business.  The  p^Ur 
lation  in  1830  was  1,527;  in  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  907. 
lanoe,  12  miles  from  Concord,  and  19  iiom  Boston. 


TOWNSEND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1732.  The  land  in  this  town- 
ship is  mote  level  than  the  towns  to  the  north  and  west;  mojst 
of  it  is  gently  undulating,  and  some  of  it  consists  of  level  pine 
plains.  The  soil  generally  is  not  of  the  first  quality ;  there  arep 
bowever,  some  good  farms  in  the  town,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
good  for  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  which  are  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village, 
containing  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian. Several  brooks  imite  in  this  town,  and  form  Squanicook 
river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Nashua.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village  called  Townsend  Harbor,  where 
there  are  several  miUs,  stores,  £c.  Population,  1,749.  Distance, 
22  miles  from  Concord,  8  from  Fitchburg,  and  S^  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  here  169,700  palm-leaf  hats, 
valued  at  $22,750 ;  the  value  of  fish  barrels,  nail  ke^  and  dry 
«»sks  manu&ctured,  was  $9,357 ;  there  were  40,060  hides  taaned 
and  curried,  valued  at  $95^160. 


TYNGSBOROUGH. 


Tms  was  taken  from  Dunstable,  in  1789,  and  incorporated  as 
the  district  of  Tyngsborough.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Madam 
Sarah  Winslow  (the  daughter  of  Eleaaer  Tjn^)  and  her  UaaJly. 
On  the  organization  of  the  district,  Mrs.  Winslow  agreed  to  fund 
a  sum  of  money  which  should  afford  the  annual  income  of  £80 
lawful  money,  to  be  devoted  equally  to  support  a  Con^eg^tional 
minister  and  a  grammar-^school.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift  the 
district  was  named  Tyngsborough.  It  was  inc(»rporated  as  a  town 
in  1809.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Nadianiel  Lawrence,  who 
was  ordained  in  1790.  This  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  here  a  beautiful  stream.    Large  quantities  of  excel- 
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lent  granite  have  been  quarried  on  the  bank«  of  this  river,  ud 
sent  frcMn  this  place  to  the  Boston  market'  by  the  Middlesex  caaaL 
This  place  is  16  miles  N.  of  Concord,  8  N.  W.  of  Lowell,  and  88 
N.  W-  of  Boston.    Population,  870. 

<<  The  name  of  the  first  whke  inhabitant"  (says  Mr.  Lawxenoe^ 
in  his  history  of  Tyngsborongh,  in  the  Golleetioos  of  (he  Maosa* 
ehusetts  Historical  Society,  1816)  "  was  Cromvell>  originally  fiNW 
England,  but  last  from  Boston.  It  is  about  150  Jrears  sinee  he 
erected  a  hut  in  th|fi  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  This,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  English  settlement  on  the  south  to  Woburn,  and  on  the  north 
between  there  and  Canada.  Cromwell,  for  some  time,  carried  ea 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  weighing  their  furs  with  his 
foot,  till,  enraged  at  his  supposed  or  real  deception,  they  formed 
the  resolution  to  murder  hun.  This  intention  was  communicated 
to  Cromwell,  who  buried  his  weakh  and  made  his  escape.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  his  flight  a  party  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  arrived, 
and,  not  finding  the  object  of  their  resentment,  burnt  hts  hut 
Some  time  after,  pewter  was  found  in  the  well,  and  an  iron  pot 
and  trammel  in  the  sand ;  the  Wttter  are  preserved.  TWie  present 
owner  of  the  place  was  ploughing  near  the  spet,  and  foiml  Mi 
plough  moving  over  a  flat  stone,  wnieh  gave  a  hollow  sound.  On 
removing  the  eattti  and  stone,  he  discovered  a  hole,  stoned,  abont 
six  inches  in  diameter,  fretn  which  he  took  a  sum  of  money.^ 


WALTHAM. 


This  town  was  incorporated  iafitiary  4th,  1737-38;  previom  to 
this  time  it  was  the  western  precinct  of  Walertown.  It  appears 
that  there  was  e<msiderable  difficulty  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Watertown  f<^r  a  long  period.  As  eariy  as  t09S 
the  town  endeavored  to  select  a  place  for  a  new  meeting^^KMise^ 
which  should  be  "  most  convenient  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants." The  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  subject  This  oommittee  advised  the  town  to  settle  the  Kev> 
Henry  Gibbs,  \v^o  had  preached  to  them  for  several  years,  and 
*  build  a  meeting-house  between  tfie  house  of  widow  Steams  and 
Whitney's  Hill,  in  which  the  whole  town  should  worship.  This 
house  was  built  here,  and  completed  in  February,  1696.  It  was 
not  satisfactory  to  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  refused 
to  preach  in  it  In  August,  the  same  year,  the  church  chose  Rev. 
Samuel  Angier  to  be  tfieir  pastor,  and  a  majority  of  the  town  con- 
curred in  the  choiee.  In  1697,  Mr.  Angier  accepted  of  the  call  of 
the  church  and  town,  expressing  his  Feadiness  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  chose  Rev.  Mr.  East- 
erbrook,  of  Concord,  "  to  give  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  be  the 
nuMith  and  moderator  of  the  diurch  in  the  public  management  of 
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thft  vhole  afGstir  4>(  perfectiag  the  settlemeDt  of  Mr.  Angier.''  It 
api^arfl  that  excepting  Mr.  B^sterbrook  no  minister  in  Uie  viciaity 
could  be  obtained  to  assist  on  this  oceasioD*  The  church,  agreeably 
to  their  role,  proceedsd  to  induct  their  pastor  into  office.  After  a 
discourse  had  been  preached  by  Mr.  Angier,  it  was  declared  Uiat 
the  church  bad  chosen  Mr.  Eaaterforook  to  manage  the  whote 
afiair,  and  give  the  pastoral  charge.  He  accordingly  read  Mr. 
Angler's  diaiwssion  and  recommendation  from  the  church  at  RcJlio- 
both,  desired  the  ohuich  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  receive  Mr.  A. 
into  their  fellowship ;  asked  them  to  renew  their  invitation  to  Mt. 
A.  to  be  their  minister,  and  him  to  repeat  the  acceptcmce  of  their 
call;  '^and  then,  with  much  gravity  and  seriousness,  ggive  a  most 
Boleom  and  scriptural  charge  to  Mr.  Angier,  to  attend  to  the  whole 
pastoral  duty  in  and  towards  the  church."  In  the  MSS.  of  Judge 
Sewall  it  is  recorded:  "Oct.  6,  1697,  a  church  was  gathered  at 
Watertown,  east  end,  and  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  ordained.  The 
ceremony  was  abroad,  because  the  western  party  got  possession  of 
the  meoting*hou8e."  Though  Mr.  Angier  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were 
both  ministers  of  Watertown,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  s^id  to  have 
been  associates,  as  one  preached  in  the  old  and  die  oth^  in  the 
new  meeting-chouse,  and  the  adh^tents  appear  to  have  been  souse* 
what  at  vaxiance.  .  They  were  hp^>  however,  maintained  from  the 
town  treasury.  This. state  of  things  continued  till  IT^Q,  when  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  precincts.  Mr.  Angier  died  in  1719. 
In  1723,  Rev.  Warham  Williams  was  ordained  their  next  pastor: 
he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  off 
with  his  father  by  the  Indianid  into  Csoiada.  Mr.  Williams  died 
in  1751,  aged  52.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Cusbing, 
who  was  ordained  in  1752.  Dr.  Gushing  died  in  1809,  aged  79 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  the  same  yeaf . 
The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Massasoit  Hotel,  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  principal  street  in  Waltham.    Th^ 
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village  ccmsists  of  about  160  dwelling-houses,  mostly  situated  <m 
one  street,  running  east  and  west,  about  1  mile  in  extent,  across 
the  level  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  There  are  a  number 
of  elegant  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  surrounded  by 
grounds  tastefully  ornamented  by  evergreen  and  other  trees. 

Waltham  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  which  runs  parallel  with 
Charles  river,  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
is  very  level,  and  is  mostly  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  not  very  deep. 
Adjoining  the  river  it  is  fertile.  In  the  interior  the  land  is  in  gene- 
ral uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  two  ponds  in 
the  town — Beaver  Pond,  which  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference, 
and  near  the  village,  and  Mead's  Pond,  which  is  much  larger, 
being  a  mile  in  lengdi  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth :  it  is 
situated  in  the  N.  VV .  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  branch  of 
deaver  brook  takes  its  rise  from  this  pond.  Gov.  Winthrop  and 
his  companions,  who  traversed  this  part  of  the  country  in  1632, 

Save  the  name  to  Beaver  brook  *'  because  the  beavers  had  shorn 
own  divers  great  trees,  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  brook." 
Charles  river,  which  washes  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town, 
afibrds  considerable  water  power,  which  has  been  well  improved. 
The  "  Waltham  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company," 
an  extensive  establishment,  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1813.  "  By  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  good  management,  these  establishments,  though 
the  first  in  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  through  -all  the 
various  commercial  changes,  have  proved  lucrative  to  tti^  proprie- 
tors, and  highly  beneficial  to  the  public."  <*  The  private  gardens 
of  the  Honorable  Theodore  L]rman,  in  this  town,  are  unsurpassed 
for  costliness  and  beauty  by  any  other  in  the  United  States." 
There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Univer- 
salist,  and  1  Catholic.  Population,  2,287.  Distance,  9  miles  S.  R 
of  Concord,  34  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  10  northerly  of  Dedham,  and 
10  westerly  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  11,488  spindles;  cotton  eon- 
sipned,  895,446  lbs. ;  2,433,630  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $276,000;  males  employed,  76;  females,  400: 
capital  invested,  $460,000.  Value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
-was  $17,787 ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  value  of  pap^ 
manufactured,  $12,480.  Tbei^i«  a  machine  shop  and  a  bleach- 
erjT,  each  of  which  employs  about  30  hands. 


WATERTOWN. 


Tms  is  an  ancient  town,  it  being  settled  the  same  year  as  Bos- 
ton, in  1630.  The  first  Englishmen  who  are  known  to  have 
^?  J^®  P*^^  ^®^®  ^''  Wareham  and  some  of  his  people, 
who  afterwards  settled  Dorchester;  for  an  account  oC  which  the 
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lead^  is  refeired  to  the  history  of  that  town  in  this  work.  The 
])lace  in  Watertown  where  they  remained  a  few  days  is  stated  yet 
to  bear  the  name  of  Dorchester  Fields.  Shortly  after  their  remo- 
val, a  permanent  establishment  was  effected  by  another  company. 
A  party  of  the  adventurous  emigrants  who  came  in  Winthrop's 
fleet,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Rev.  George  Phillips  at 
their  head,  selected  a  place  on  the  banks  of  Charles  river  for  their 
plantation.  On  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1630,  (O.  S.)  the  court  of  as^iist* 
ants,  at  Charlestown,  '^  orderea  that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston. 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  Charles  river,  Watertown." 

The  name  of  Waiert4m>n  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  '<  well  watered  place,"  or,  pexiiaps,  from  its  being  situated  on  a  considerable 
fiesh-water  riyer,  and  the  communication  with  Boston  being  at  first  by  water,  in  boats. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Pigsguesset.  The  territory  thus  called  Watertown 
was.  like  most  of  the  towns  of  that  early  period,  very  large,  and  its  boundaries  on  tho 
west  side  for  a  considerable  time  somewhat  undefined.  W  altham,  Weston,  and  a  part 
oi  Lincoln,  were  once  comprehended  within  its  limits.  There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining wiUi  precision  the  number  of  the  first  inhabitants,  but  it  appears  by  the  town 
records  that  in  1636  there  were  108  townsmen.  Probably  the  original  number  in  16.30 
was  considerably  less  than  this.  The  following  list  is  copied  from  Watertown  record 
book  first,  and  were  names  of  persons  who  shiEured  in  a  division  of  lands  at  Beaver 
brook,  "  divided  and  lotted  out  by  the  Freemen  to  all  the  Townsmen  then  inhabitingi 
being  108  in  number." 

Timothy  Hawkins, 

Gregory  Stone, 

James  Cutter, 

John  Cutting, 

Daniel  Perse, 

Bamaby  Windes, 

John  Emgsberry, 

Robert  Feke, 

Isaac  Stone, 

Thomas  Smith, 

John  Rose, 

Miles  Nutt, 

John  Hayward, 

Thomas  Filbrick, 

Simon  Stone, 


Geo.  Phillips,  pastor,  Nathaniel  Baker, 

John  Whitnejr,  John  Richardson, 

Thomas  Hastings,  George  Munnings, 

Richard  Woodward,  Henry  Bright, 

Robert  Betts,  NichoUs  Knapp, 

John  Grigs,  Richard  Sawtle, 

John  Simson,  John  Ellett, 

Charles  Chadwick,  Francis  Smith, 


Robert  Veasey, 
Henry  Goldstone, 
John  Smith,  sen., 
JohnTomsoD, 
John  Eddy, 
William  Bassnm, 
Benjamin  Crispe, 
Edmund  Sherman, 
William  Bridges, 
Gregory  Taylor, 
John  Coolige, 
Daniel  Patrick, 
Jo6e|]b  MoBse, 
Ephraim  Child, 
Robert  Lockwood, 
Francis  Onge, 
John  Ga^ 


John  Eaton, 

John  Loveran, 

William  Jennison, 

John  Page, 

Samuel  Hosier, 

John  Winkell, 

John  Goffe, 

Nathaniel  Bowman,  Robert  Daniel, 

Brian  Pembleton,       Isaac  Mlier, 

Richard  Brown,  Edward  How, 

John  Lawrence,  Henry  Dengayne, 

John  Tucker,  Thomas  Maihew, 

Thomas  Cakebread,  John  Stowais, 


Simon  Eire, 


Eun 


Robert  Tuck, 
Henry  Cuttris, 
Richard  KembaU, 
John  Barnard, 
Edward  Dikes, 


Sir  Rich.  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Brookes, 


Richard  Beere, 
Edmund  James, 
John  Firman, 
Jakik  Warrin, 
John  Batcheler, 
William  Knop, 


Henry  Eemball, 
William  Pahner, 
Edmund  Lewis, 
John  Finch, 
William  Swift, 
John  Winter, 
Edward  Lam, 
John  Smith,  Jr., 
Roger  Willmgton, 
Christopher  Grant, 
John  Nichols, 
John  Dwisht, 
Foster  Pickiam, 
John  Springe, 
John  Warner, 
Emanuel  White, 
Edward  Garfield, 
William  Gutterig, 
Hugh  Mason, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Thomas  Bartlett, 
John  Doggett, 
Lawrence  Waters, 
Martin  Underwood, 
William  Paine, 
Garrett  Church, 
Abram  Shaw. 


The  first  church  in  Watertown  was  gathered  on  the. 30th  of 
July,  1630,  upon  a  day  set  apart  for  ''  sid/&nn  fasting  and  prayer ^^ 
which  had  l]«en  appointed  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  on  account  of  the 
prevaiUng  sickness  in  the  settlements.  Cotton  Mather  says  that 
Kev.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  about  40  men,  settlers  of  Watertown,  on 
that  occasion  subscribed  the  covenant,  in  order  unto  their  coales- 
cence into  a  <diurch  estate.  The  Hon.  James  Savage,  in  a  recent 
mvestigation  of  the  subject,  makes  the  first  church  in  Boston  and 
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ihe  Watertown  churchy  precisely  coeval,  assigning  iher  origin  of 
both  to  the  30th  of  July,  1630. 

The  first  minister  of  Watertown  was  the  Rey.  George  Phillips,  who  continiied  in  thai 
office  14  years.  At  the  first  court  of  assistants,  held  at  Charlestown,  on  board  the 
Arabelhi,  it  was  ordered  that,  as  speedily  as  might  be  convenient,  houses  shoald  be 
erected  for  the  rainisters  at  the  pablic  charge.  Sir  Richard  Salton^taH  <<  undertook  lo 
have  this  done  for  Mr.  Phillips,''  and  for  salary  he  was  to  have  4)30  annuaUy.  The 
first  meeting-house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Cambridge,  near  the  old 
barying-yard ;  there  was  a  common  before  it,  which  was  used'  as  a  training-field.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  sole  minister  of  Watertown  till  1639.  In  that  year,  Her.  Joha  Knairte% 
'<a  godW  man,  and  prime  scholar,' '  arrived  in  New  England,  and  in  December  wpi 
ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  PhillipSi  In  1642,  Mr. 
Knowles  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  preached  a  short  time,  but  retmned  agaaB  to 
Watertown.  He  remained  there  a  while  after  his  return,  but  finally  returned  lo  £«|^ 
land,  after  an  absence  of  11  years.  He  died  in  London,  in  1685,  at  a  very  advaaoed 
age.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1644,  died  Rer.  George  Phillips.  He  is  said  to  have  beea 
an  able  controversial  wnter.  Mr.  Phillips  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  |>y  Rev.  Jeim 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Dedham,  Essex  county,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Bj— 
tiel  College,  Cambridge,  bat  left  coDege  when  ready  for  a  degree,  mder  the  ehamcter 
of  a  coUege  puritan.  In  1634-5  he  emigrated  to  New  England.  Hepreached  his  ftvrt 
sermon  at  Watertown  under  a  large  tree,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  PnilKps.  His  per* 
formance  was  much  admired  by  several  ministers  present.  Soon  after  this,  he  rewired 
to  New  Haven  colony,  and  preached  in  sundry  places.  The  church  in  Milford  iivf led 
him  to  become  their  teacher,  but  he  declined,  and  for  a  time  altogether  suspended  Ins 
ministry,  whereupon  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  town,  and  a  magistrate 
of  the  «ok>ny.  It  was  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  MiUbrd  axid  New 
Haven  that  he  removed  to  Watertown.  At  the  same  time  he  was  invited  to  settle  in 
Bostoa,  and  two  caufches  in  London  tried  to  obtain  him.  He  was  a  man  of  superior 
intellectual  endowments,  was  the  best  mathematician  of  the  day,  and  ieft  voluminous 
manuscripts  on  the  science  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  Hither  of  26  cbi^ 
dren,  by  two  marriages,  6  by  the  first  and  20  in  the  other.  He  died  in  1085,  a^  7^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Bailey,  who  was  ordained  in  1686.  He  was  assijited 
for  a  time  in  the  ministry  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  till  his  death,  in  16^ ; 
after  which,  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  engaged  as  teachec.  In  1692,  Rev.  John  Bailey 
left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  now  the  only  minister  in  mt 
town,  and  was  engaged  from  time  to  time,  but  not  ordained.  About  1692,  there  wm 
much  exeitement  on  the  subject  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting-h(»use.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  it  was  located  in 
the  middle  part.  This  caused  a  separation  of  the  church.  Mr.  Gibbs  continued  to 
preach  in  the  <rfd  meeting-house,  and  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  1697.  The  pa«C 
of  the  society  who  had  built  the  new  meeting-house  obtained  a  pastor.  Rev.  Samu«l 
Angisr,  who  was  also  ordained  in  1697.  In  1720,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  gene- 
ral coait,  to  run  the  dividing  line  between  the  societies,  decidea  that  the  western  or 
new  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  an  eminence  in  the  present  town  of  Waltham, 
and  that  the  old  or  east  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  the  hill  back  of  the  prt- 
sent  meeting-house  of  the  society,  then  called  Sekool'lumH  HUl.  Both  societies  soon 
erected  new  meeting-houses  at  the  places  directed  by  the  committee.  The  western 
parish,  in  1787,  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town,  bv  the  name  of  Waltham.  Mr. 
Gibbs  died  in  1723,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  27th  of  his  ministry, 
reckoned  firom  the  dheite  of  his  ordination.  He  was  interred  in  the  old  burying-yaia. 
The  sQccessor  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Rev.  Seth  Siorer,  (of  Saco,  Maine,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1720,]  who  was  ordained  in  1724.    He  died  in  1774,  ageil  73. 

The  •ministry  of  Mr.  Storer  was  the  longest  which  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Watertown,  being  half  a  century.  The  situatiok 
of  the  meeting-house  was  removed  during  his  ministry  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  present  location,  but  not  urithont  muoh 
opposition.  Rev.  Daniel  Adams  was  the  next  minister  in  suoees* 
Bion  from  Mr.  Storer,  and  was  ordained  in  1778.  Ho  was  a  native 
of  Medway,  and  was  of  the  5th  generation  from  Henry  Adams, 
who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  ahotit  1630,  and  setded  ia 
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Brakitree,  (Quincy.)  His  ministry  was  short,  as  he  died  in 
August  following  his  ordination.  The  next  pastor  of  this  church 
was  Rev.  Richard  Rosewell  Eliot,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  memorable  teacher  of  the 
Indians.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1774,  and  was  ordained 
at  Watertown  in  1780.  He  died  in  1818,  aged  66,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Convers  Francis;*  ordained 
in  1819.  The  Universalist  society  was  formed  in  1826.  In 
August,  1827,  their  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  on  that 
occasion  Rev.  Russell  Streeter  was  installed  as  pastor.  In  1829, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  in  1830  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Balch. 
The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  August,  1830;  when  their 
house  was  dedicated,  and  Rev.  Peter  Chase  installed  tlieir  pastor. 


Southern  viav  of  (he  central  part  of  Wcttertowri, 

Watertown  village  is  large  and  compactly  built,  about  6  miles 
from  Boston.  The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  Newton  road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river.  Thq  tower  of  the  Congregational  (Unita- 
nan)  church,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  on 
the  right  The  United  States  Arsenal,  occupying  a  site  of  40 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village,  on  the  Boston  road. 
The  arsenal  consists  of  several  large  brick  buildings,  enclosed 
by  a  high  fence,  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles  riv^r.  Water- 
town,  in  extent  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the 
state,  containing  but  3,833^  acTes,'including  land  and  water; 
the  soil  is  generally  remarkably  good.  A  portion  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  town  is  sandy,  poor,  and  barren;  but 
with  this  exception  the  land  is  some  of  the  most  productive  in 

•  Mr.  Fnmcis  is  the  author  of  a  well-written  History  of  Watertown,  published  in  1830. 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  containing  150  octavo  pages,  entitled  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
Watenown,"  irom  dte  ftm  settlement  of  the  town  to  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
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the  commonwealth..  Population,  1,739.  In  1837,  there  wea 
three  soap  and  canidle  manufactories;  tallow  used,  300  tons; 
bsorilla,  350  tons;  palm  oil,  50  tons;  rosin,  1,750  barrels;  fuel, 
375  cords ;  lime,  2,000  casks ;  salt,  1,000  bushels ;  capital  invested^ 
$27,000.  There  were  85,000  boxes  manufactured,  valued  at 
1^14,000,  and  1  cotton  and  2  paper  mills  in  operation. 

It  seems  a  very  remarkable  complaint  so  early  as  1635,  that  "nW  the  towns  in  the 
Bay  began  to  be  much  straitened  by  their  own  nearness  to  one  another,  and  their  cattle 
being  so  much  increased."  This  is  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  government  hav- 
ing at  first  required  every  man  to  live  within  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting'hovise  m 
his  town.  The  want  of  room  appaars  from  some  cause  to  have  been  neculiarly  felt 
in  Watertown:  and  on  several  occasions  the  inhabitants  emigrated  ana  formed  new 
settlements.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1635,  at  the  place  afterwards  called  Wethers- 
field,  in  Connecticut,  where,  as  we  are  told,  some  people  of  Watertown,  before  they  had 
obtamed  leave  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  "  took 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  a  brave  piece  of  meadow,"  which  it  seems  was  also  coveted 
by  their  neighbors  of  Cambridge.  This  Watertown  plantation  at  Wethersfield  was  for 
a  long  course  of  years  a  scene  of  dissension  within  and  without.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  the  church  at  that  place  fell  into  such  a  state  of  discord  that 
the  plantation  divided,  and  a  part  removed  and  settled  in  combination  with  New 
Haven. 

Watertown  in  early  times  received  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians.  One  remaik- 
able  instance,  however,  of  Indian  vengeance  on  a  cifiseo  of  this  town,  was  the  meiaii- 
eholv  late  of  Capt.  John  Oldham.  Before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  had 
resided  in  Plymouth,  from  which  place,  for  some  misconduct,  he  was  expelkd.  He, 
however,  was  highly  resoected  in  Watertown,  and  was  a  deputy  from  the  town  to  the 
first  general  court,  m  1632.  He  became  a  distinguished  trader  among  the  Indiaas, 
bmA  went  to  tnUfic  with  them  at  Block  Island.  The  Indians  got  possession  of  Oldham's 
vessel,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Two  boys  and  two  Nana- 
gansett  Indians  the  murderers  had  spared.  This  atrocious  deed  excited  great  indig- 
nation  in  all  the  English  settlements,  and  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  l£e 
celebrated  Pequot  war.  In  1639,  an  order  is  found  in  the  records  by  which  "  the 
meeting-hoase  is  appointed  for  a  watch-house  for  the  usa  of  the  town,"  wtlt<^  nmy 
lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a  patrol  in  the  night  lor 
fear  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  wars  of  the  country,  and  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  took  an  active  part.  In  the  time  of 
excitement  preceding  the  war  of  American  independence,  the 
article  of  tea  was  proscribed  in  this  town,  in  the  following  words: 
Voted,  "  That  we  consent  to  lay  aside  all  foreign  teas,  as  expen- 
sive and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  this  continent  abound- 
ing with  many  herbs  of  a  more  salubrious  quality,  which,  if  we 
were  as  much  used  to  as  the  poisonous  bohea,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  time  be  as  agreeable,  perhaps  much  more  so ;  and  whilst,  by  a 
manly  influence,  we  expect  our  women  to  make  this  sacrifice  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  we  hereby  declare  we  shall  highly 
honor  and  esteem  the  encouragers  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
the  general  use  of  the  productions  of  this  continent ;  this  being  in 
our  judgment,  at  this  time,  a  necessary  means  (under  God)  of 
rendering  us  a  happy  and  free  people."  The  second  and  third 
sessions  of  the  provincial  congress  were  held  at  Watertown,  in 
the  meeting-house,  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1775. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  early  and  lamented  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  on  the  memorable  17th  of  June,  presided  at  their 
deliberations.    The  congress  was  busy  in  adopting  such  measures 
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as  the  distracted  state  of  the  cototiy  required.  Among  the  few 
newspapers  printed  at  that  time  was  ^'  The  Boston  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal,"  published  at  Boston,  by  Edos  and  Gill,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  spirited  and  fearless  tone  in  which  it  defended 
the  American  cause.  The  press  of  this  paper  was  removed  to 
Watcrtown,  and  the  Gazette  was  there  published  for  more  than  a 
year,  from  June  5th,  1775,  to  Oct  28,-  1776,  when,  the  British 
haying  evacuated  Boston,  the  office  was  moved  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watertown  bore  their  part  of  the  losses  and 
burdens  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  period.  One  of  their  num- 
ber was  killed  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  many  others,  during 
the  war,  either  died  by  sickness  in  camp,  or  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Sir  Bichard  SaUonstalt,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the  pluiters  to 
tfiis  town,  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family  in  Yorlcshire.  ne  was  a 
^ntleman  of  noble  qoalities  of  mind  and  heart,  andhas  always  been  deservedly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement.  He  remained  in  th« 
aoloDy  not  quite  a  year,  bat  was  of  much  servioa  to  thep\  in  England,  befon  and  nUttg 
kis  visit  to  America.  His  liberaf  and  tolerant  spirit  in  religions  matters  was  truly 
remarkable  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  historiciul 
inquirer  a  trait  of  character  as  honorable  andf attractive  as  it  was  uncomnton.  Ainong 
Ma  aerrices  to  the  colony,  he  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  Hatvard  college* 
Hadifldinl6d6.  ^ 

The  following  epitaphs  are  copied  from  the  old  bnrying-groimd, 
east  of  the  village,  on  the  Cambridge  road  :  \ 

Johannis  Shermant,  maximie  pietatis,  gravitatis  et  candoris  viri,  in  Theotogia  phni* 
Ktun  vetoati ;  in  ooncionando  vere  Chryaosiomi,  et  in  Artibus  liberalibas  pr«cipa^ 
Mathematicis,  incomparabilis ;  Aquitamensis  ecclesiee  in  Nov.  AngUa  fidelissuni 
pastoris,  0)llegii  Harvardini  inspectoris  et  socii ;  qui  postquam  annis  plus  minus  xlv 
Ghriflti  fait  'rnitQirtu*  in  ecclesia  fidns ;  morte  matura  transmigravit,  et  a  Christo 
palma  decoratns  est,  A.  D.  kdclxxxv,  Augusti  vin,  ^tatis  lzzii  ;  memorise. 

(To  the  memory  of  John  Sherman,  a  man  of  the  greatest  piety,  dignity  and  candor ; 
well  versed  in  theology,  in  the  pulpit  a  very  Chrysostom  ^  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
especially  mathematics,  exceedingly  skilful.  He  was  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Watertown,  in  New  England,  and  an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard  college. 
Alter  he  had  bisen  an  undaunted  servant  of  Christ  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  removed 
when  ripe  for  his  departure,  and  received  the  palm  from 'his  Redeemer,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1685,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.] 


Here  lyes  the  precious  dust  of  Thomas  Bailey, 

A  most  desirable  neighbor, 
A  pleasant  companioa, 
A  common  good, 
A  cheerful  doer, 
A  patient  soiTerer, 
^  Lived  much  in  little  time, 


A  painful  preacher,        > 

An  eminent  liver, 

A  tender  hnsband, 

A  careful  father. 

A  brother  for  adversity, 

A  faithful  friend, 


A  good  copy  for  all  survivors. 


*  "  Immediately  alter  this  word  Mr.  Bailey,  who  transcribed  this  epitaph  into  his 
■Miniscript  book,  has  in.5erted  in  a  parenthesis  the  following  comment  :•  'i.  e.  one  of 
the  underrowers  that  steer  the  ship  towards  the  haven.'  In  thus  explaining  this 
Greek  word  according  to  its  derivation,  rather  than  its  common  and  obvious  sense,  he 
has  made  it  present  to  the  mind  a  metaphor  somewhat  striking  and  pleasing.''-^ 
FrtmeV  ffistary  of  WatetUmm, 
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Ue  dept  in  Jesus  the  21it  ^r  Jaawupf)  IttS. 

» 

Pions  Lydia,  made  and  giren  bj  God 
As  a  most  meet  hehi  unto  John  BaUef, 
Minioiei  of  the  Gospd« 
Good  betimes— ^^t  at  last, 
Lived  by  faith — ^Died  in  grajce^ 
Went  off  singings—left  us  weeping, 
Walked  with  God  till  translated,  in  the  39th  yeaxe 
of  her  age,  April  16»  1691. 
Bead  her  epitaph  in  Fror.  xxxi.  10, 11,  12,  28,  29,  30,  31. 


WAYLAND. 


This  town  boi0  the  name  of  East  Sudbury  from  I7B0  until 
1836.  It  is  separated  on  the  west  from  Sudbury  by  the  met  of 
that  name,  a  stuggidi.  streain,  which  amiiiaUy  <nrerflow8  a  lafg* 
tract  of  low  lands,  \rtiich  produce  great  crops  of  hay  without  tlrt 
necessity  •  of  cultivatiixi.  In  JF'ebruary,  1722-3,  the  church  at 
Sudbury  bm,  4>y  a  vote  of  the  members,  divided  into  two  distmct 
churches,^Mr.  Cooke  was  ordained  the  pastor  on  the  east  side  of 
Sudbury  river,  in  March,  1723;  he  died  in  1760.  In  1765,  jthe 
number  of  houses  on  the  east  side  was  112;  the  number  of  fami- 
lies, 129 ;  thfe  number  of  white  inhabitants,  698.  There  are  two 
Cteigregatianal  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian* 
It  is  7  miles  south  of  Concord,  7  north-east  of  Framingham,  and 
16  west  of  Boston.  Population,  931.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  230  pairs  of  boots,  and  29,666  pairs  of  shoea^ 
valued  at  $22,419.  There  were  4  forges,  which  manufactured  8 
tons  of  bar  iron,  valued  at  $2,600. 


WEST    CAMBRIDGE. 

West  Cambridge  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1807.  It  was 
previously  a  part  of  Cambridge,  called  Menotomf.  The  southern 
part  of  the  town  is  low,  and  some  of  it  swampy.  The  middle  is 
dry  and  healthy,  with  good  land  for  culture  and  pasturage ;  the 
north  part  of  the  town  is  broken,  rocky,  and  partially  covered 
with  wood.  This  town  has  a  considerable  village,  situated  prin- 
cipally on  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  in  length.  There  are 
three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Bap- 
tist Population,  1,308.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  4  firom 
Lexington,  and  6  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  600  pairs  of 
boots  and  31,000  pairs  of  shoes- manufiictured,  vahied  at  $26,600. 
There  were  2  mills  for  pulverizing  drugs,  medicines  and  dye-stufis.; 
capital  invested,  $24,000 ;  hands  employed,  11 ;  value  of  the  same 
manufactured,  $200,000.  One  dying  and  calico-printing  manufac- 
tory;  hands  employed,  44;  value  of  manufacture,  $40,000.    Yalue 
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«f  aawfl  iiiaQii£|ctared,  $30,000.  Yalua  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  manufactured,  $10/)00.  There  was  also  a  card  manufactoirir 
aad  a  turning  and  sawing  miU. 


WESTFORD. 


Tbb  Iowb  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chebnsibrd  grant ;  after  si 
ionm  controversy  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1?^. 
**  The  church  and  society  was  established  here  in  1724,  and  the 
iown  of  Chelmsford  paia  100  pounds  towards  building  a  meetki|^ 
house  for  this  parish,  which  was  then  called  the  west  jNrecinct  m 
Chelmsford;  they  also  received  their  proportion  of  the  ministerial 
lands."  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  township,  the  soil 
being  strong  and  productive,  well  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  and 
ftnit  trees.  The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  contains  two 
Gongfegation&l  churches  and  an  academy,  one  of  the  oldest  im 
Ae  state,  having  a  respectable  fund  for  the  support  of  a  preeeptoi^ 
The  village  is. situated  on  the  summit  of  a  large  swell,  having  a 
fine  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys  and  of  the  distant 
mountains.  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and  many  of  less  height, 
are  distinctly  visible.  Population,  1,451.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Concord,  30  from  Salem,  8  from  Lowell,  5  to  Chelmsford,  6  to 
Carlisle,  and  25  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  three  forges  in 
this  town ;  90  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufaotui?ed,  valued  at 
^9,900.  There  are  large  quantities  of  granite  quarried  lue^ 
which  is  commonly  called  ''  Chelmsford  granite." 


WESTON,  ,. 

^'  Thb  exact  period"  (says  Dr.  Kendal  in  his  Century  Sermon, 
preached  in  1813)  ''  when  what  is  now  called  Weston  began  to 
be  settled  is  not  known;  but  it  must  have  been  pretty  early;  for 
Aevcare  still  standing  houses  which  were  erected  aboik  one  hnnh 
dred  and  forty  years  ago.  In  ecclesiastical  a  flairs,  howeveV)  this 
town  was  connected  with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight,  and  in 
civil  concerns  about  eighly^three  years.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remote  westerly  part  of  this  town  went  to 
worship  at  the  remote  easterly  part  of  Watertown,  at  a  house  not 
far  from  the  old  burying  place."  Weston  was  h»Ci>rporated  as  a 
diiltinct'towQ  in.  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it  had  been  called 
4be  westerly,  more  westerly,  and  most  westerly  precimst  in  Water- 
4»vn^  la  165^4,  the  town  of  Watertown  passed  the  following 
VOt9 :  '^  Our  neighbors,  (he  farmers,  being  upon  ciideavoiurs  to 
hAve  a  meeting-house  among  themselves,  the  town  eonaents  ihat 
^hev  may  eome  as  far  as  Beaver  Brook  upon  the  coimtrjfiMroBd 
leading  to  Sudbury,  and  so  run  north  and  south  upon  a  line,  fo 
tbei  end  there  may  be  peac^  and  settlement  amongst  us."  Them 
appears  to  hav^  beeu  considerable  diffioulty  in  regard  io  the  aeCtle- 
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ment  of  a  ministefr  among  them;  a  Mr.  Mors  preached  for  a  timOy 
bat  was  not  settled.  After  having  been  twice  directed  to  provide 
a  man  to  preach  among  them,  the  precinct,  in  1706,  vxu  prcBenied 
at  ike  court  of  ses^UmSy  on  account  of  their  not  having  a  settled 
minister.  After  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  after  the 
Farms  had  become  a  distinct  precinct,  Rev.  WiUiam  Williams  was 
ordained  here,  in  1709.  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Williams,  was  ordained  in  175L  Mr.  Woodward  died  in 
1782,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  D.  D.,  in  1783. 
Tbia  township  is  in  general  an  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  a 
broken  tract  of  land.  A  considerable  portion  is  elevatea  above 
'  Ae  common  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  three  houses 
ci  worship  in  the  limits  of  the  town :  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and 
1  Congregationalist.  There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  country- 
seats,  where  persons  from  Boston  reside  during  the  summer  months. 
Population,  1,051.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  9  from  Dedi* 
ham,  and  14  from  Boston.  Boots  and  shoes  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles manu&ctured  in  this  town.  In  1837,  of  the  former  Aete 
were  manufietctured  6,606  pairs,  and  of  the  latter,  17,188  paira 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1730.  This  township  was  com- 
posed of  the  comers  of  the  adjoining  towna  "  The  soil  of  Uiis 
town  is  thin  and  light,  but  produces  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  especially  hops  have  been  raised  here  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection."  The  face  of  the  township  is  comparatively 
level.  A  main  branch  of  Ipswich  river  takes  its  rise  in  this  town. 
There  is  a  Congregational  church  in  the  center,  but  no  considera- 
Ue  village  in  any  part  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  being  princi- 
pally feurmers,  who  Uve  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  town. 
Foptilation,  795.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Lowell,  and  14  ham 
Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal  and  Lowell  railroad  pass  thiougli 
the  western  section  of  this  town. 
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Womraif  at  the  period  of  its  first  settlemmt  was  called  ^'  Charles- 
town  Village;"  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Carter 
ordained  the  first  minister.  In  the  year  1640  news  was  brought 
to  Charlestown  of  the  conveniency  of  land  adjoining  their  north 
bouMs.  Upon  this  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  general  comt 
for  two  miles  square  of  land  to  be  added  to  their  head  Ime.  Thia 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  addition  afterwards  increased  to  four 
miles  square.    A  committee  was  soon  after  chosen  by  Charlestown 
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church  to  explore  the  land,  and  make  arrangements  for  erecting  a 
new  church  and  town.  All  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  com^ 
mittee  were  obliged  to  spend  nights  without  shelter,  ^<  whilst  the 
rain  and  snow  did  bedew  their  rocky  beds."  They  have  recorded 
one  remarkable  providence  as  "never  to  be  forgotten."  Some  of 
the  company  sheltering  themselves  under  the  body  of  a  large  tree^ 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  no  sooner  was  the  last  ot 
th^n  come  from  under  it,  at  break  of  day,  than,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, it  fell ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  dig  out  their  provisions, 
Iheir  united  strength  being  insufficient  to  remove  it. 


Sovthern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Woburn. 

*  The  place  for  house  lots  and  a  meeting-hou5?e  was  originally  laid 
out  on  the  plain,  at  the  east  end  of  our  bounds,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  this  place.  The  first  care  was  to  procure  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  words  and  ordinances  of  Christ.  Indeed,  a  set- 
tlement was  hardly  considered  as  fixed  in  those  days  before  these 
were  established.  A  meeting-house  and  bouse  for  a  minister  were 
among  the  first  erected ;  and  to  procure  a  minister  appears  from 
the  records  to  have  been  the  principal  concern  of  the  inhabitants. 
"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  (says  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his 
Historical  Discourse,  printed  in  1809,)  "  that  the  people  had  been 
so  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  were  so  jealons  of  their 
religious  rights,  that  they  undertook,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  respectable  council,  to  ordain  their  own  •minister. 
The  ordination  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After 
the  candidate  had  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  two  persons,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  laia  their 
nands  upcm  his  head,  and  said,  ^  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter, 
to  be  pastor  imto  this  church  of  Christ ! '  Then  one  of  the  elder 
ministers  present,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  made  an  appropriate 
prayer  for  God's  assistance  to  his  young  servant  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  *  *  *  During  his  ministry,  which  was  pro- 
longed more  than  forty-two  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  harmony  between  him  and  the  society." 
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Wobum  is  a  ylllage  consisting  of  about  70  or  80  dweUing-faowes, 
a  number  of  mechanic  shops  and  mercantile  stores,  with  4 
churches,  1  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist,  and  an 
academy.  The  cut  (p.  443)  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational 
and  Baptist  churches,  with  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinitjr. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  13  to  Lynn,  15  to  Salem,  5  to 
Eeading,  15  to  Lowell,  and  10  to  Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal 
nms  a  Tittle  to  the  west  of  the  village,  and  the  Lowell  railroad  a 
little  to  the  east  Population,  2,643.  The  manufacture  of  shoes 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  hi  this  place.  In  1837, 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  800  pairs  of  boots,  279,844 
pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $221,251 ;  males  employed,  383 ;  females, 
320.  There  were  "Tanneries,  4;  hides  tanned,  12,400;  value  of 
leather  tanned  and  curried,  (including  7,000  hides  curried  but  not 
tanned  in  said  to\ra,)  $150,200;  hands  employed,  77;  capital 
invested,  $72,533."  Tnere  were  3  door,  sash,  and  blind  manufac- 
tories; value  of  manufactures,  $26,500;  hands  employed,  17. 
One  India  rubber  manufactory ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$10,000. 


Southern  view  of  Horn  Fond  at  Wobum, 

Horn  Pond,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wobum  village, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  engraving,  a  small  but  beautiful  island  is  seen  on  the  left. 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
is  partially  seen,  before  which  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  In  this  grove  is  erected  a  summer-house,  with  seats, 
.&c*,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  An  artificial  fountain, 
jutting  up  its  cooling  waters,  adds  much  to  the  beautiful  and  varie- 

Sted  scenery  of  this  place.     Between  the  house  and  the  lake  tfie 
iddlesex  canal  passes,  having  6  locks  at  this  place,  which  aie 
built  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
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NANTUCKET  COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

This  county  is  composed  of  5  islands.  Beginning  west,  the  first 
is  Muskeeket,  which  is  about  6  miles  east  from  Washqua  Point,  in 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  and  is  not  nsed 
for  grazing.  South-east  of  this  island  is  Tuckemuck,  an  island 
containing  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  which  affords  pasture  (ot 
1,000  sheep  and  50  head  of  homed  cattle.  Between  Muskeeket 
and  Tuckemuck  are  two  small  islands,  called  Gravelly  Islands^ 
which  are  of  no  value.  The  only  island  of  importance  is  the  large 
island  of  Nantucket. 

"  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  or 
continent,  60  miles  S.  E.  from  New  Bedford,  100  S.  S.  E.  from 
Boston,  and  382  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 
north  latitude  41^  15'  22"  ;  in  west  longitude  70*  7'  56".  It  con- 
tains nearly  30,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  14  miles  long,  east 
and  west,  and  3  and  a  half  broad,  on  an  average,  north  and  south." 
The  population  of  Nantucket  in  1837  was  9,048.  The  principal 
harbor  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  or  bend  of 
an  extensive  bay,  and  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  points  of  beach, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart ;  one  on  the  east,  called  Coetue, 
the  other  on  the  west,  called  Brant  Point.  Within  these  -points, 
and  on  the  west  side,  are  the  wharves  and  the  town.  Nearly  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  northward  .of  the  Ij^bor,  is  a  bar, 
which  all  vessels  coming  it  or  out  are  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing. Vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  may,  with  good  pilots, 
pass  over  this  bar  and  into  the  harbor.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1834  was  140,  viz.  73  ships,  20  schooners, 
46  sloops,  1  steam-boat.  Total  tonnage,  29,550,  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery  25,357  tons.  About  two  thousand 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation. 
The  whale-fishery  commenced  here  at  an  early  period,  and  this 
place  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than  any  other  for  the  enterprise 
and  success  in  this  species  of  nautical  adventure.  There  are  3 
banks,  the  *' Citizens  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  the  "Manufactur- 
ers and  Mechanics  Bank,''  capital  $100,000;  and  the  *' Pacific 
Bank/'  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  "Phoenix  Insurance 
Company"  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  "  Commercial  In- 
surance Company"  a  capital  of  $125,000.  There  is  a  regular 
daily  communication  between  this  place  and  New  Bedford  by  a 
steam-boat  and  packets,  which  touch  at  Wood's  Hole,  near  Pal- 
mouth,  and  at  Holmes'  Hol^  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  town  of  Nantucket,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  houses 
on  the  island,  is  very  compactly  built,  most  of  the  streets  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  The  inhabitants 
seem  sensible  of  their  exposure  to  sweeping  fires,  to  prevent  which 
they  have  an  efficient  fire  department,  and  eighteen  public  cisterns 
and  wells.  There  are  9  religious  societies  or  congregations,  viz. 
one  Unitarian  Congregationalist,  one  Orthodox  society,  two  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  (one  attached  to  the  New  York  yearly  meeting,  the 
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Other  ta  that  of  New  England,)  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Re- 
formed Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  for  colored  persons,  one 
of  them  Baptist,  the  other  denominated  Zion's  Church.  Previous 
to  1827,  very  little  was  done  by  the  town  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city for  the  support  of  schools.  Since  that  period  much  has  been 
effected ;  there  are  at  present  two  large  grammar  and  four  primary 
schools,  at  which  are  taught  about  800  scholars.  The  Coffin 
School  was  incorporated  in  1827.  This  institution  originated  with 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  British  navy,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1826.  He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  him.  Having  expressed  a 
desire  to  confer  on  his  kindred  some  mark  of  his  attachment,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  the 
means  of  most  permanent  good  to  his  relatives ;  it  immediately  met 
his  approbation.  He  accordingly  authorized  the  late  William  Cof- 
fin, Esq.,  to  purchase  a  building  for  a  school,  and  shortly  after 
funded  for  its  support  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 


Athenavm  at  Nantucket, 


The  Nantucket  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  is  an 
institution  of  much  promise ;  it  has  a  library  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  museum  con- 
nected with  the  institution  contains  a  large  numlwr  of  curiosities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  weapons,  dresses,  and  utensils  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  island  of  Nantucket  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
island  is  a  naked  plain.  The  south  part  is  a  plain,  which  is  not 
more  than  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part 
the  land  rises  into  hills,  which  are  40  feet  in  height.  The  most 
elevated  spot  is  Sancoty  Head,  which  is  80  feet  high.  The  best 
land  is  round  the  harbor,  particularly  on  the  south-east  quarter. 

The  village  of  Siascoiiset  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  contains  about  70  houses.      The  cod-fishery 
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was  carried  on  there  a  few  years  since,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  nearly  relinquished.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
occupied  only  in  the  warm  season.  The  village  is  compactly  built 
on  a  level  grass  plat,  near  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff;  the  land  rises 
in  the  rear  so  as  to  cut  off  a  view  of  the  town  of  Nantucket.     This 

f)lace  presents  uncommon  attractions  in  the  warm  season  for  inva- 
ids.  It  has  a  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  water.  In  front  of 
;  the  village  "  the  eye  rests  on  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
below,  the  surf,  rolling  and  breaking,  gives  animation  to  the  scenes 
by  day,  and  lulls  to  repose  by  night From  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence, called  Saficoty  Head^  the  eye  commands  almost  the  entire 
horizon.  In  the  distant  west  is  seen  the  town  and  shipping; .... 
a  view  from  this  place,  at  a  clear  sunset,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  rich  coloring  of  the  sky,  reflected 
by  the  distant  waters,  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  town  with  its 
steeples  and  busy  wind-mills,  the  repose  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
contrasted  with  the  gloom  which  broods  over  the  rolling  ana  roar- 
ing ocean  in  the  rear,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  can  be  felt  but 
not  described."*  Blue  and  yellow  clay  is  found  on  the  islandl^  and 
also  good  iron  ore.  ^^ 

The  original  light  of  Nantacket  was  obtained  by  Thomas  Mayhew  of  James  Forref  t, 
agent  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  in  1641,  at  New  York.  In  May,  1660,  Wanach- 
mamak  and  Nickanoose,  head  sachems  of  Nantncket,  sold  to  Thomas  Mayhew  and 
others  the  land  lying  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  a  pond  called  Wagataqnah^ 
and  from  th^  pond  apon  a  straight  line  unto  a  pond  situate  upon  Monnumoy  Creek, 
and  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  pond  to  the  sea.  This  territory  includes  the 
town.  The  first  Englishman  who  settled  at  Nantucket  was  Thomas  Macy,  in  16^. 
He  remoYed  with  his  family  from  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Madakit  Hm- 
bor,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Soon  after  there  went  from  Martha's  Vinejrard 
Edward  Starbuck,  James  Coffin,  and  John  Daget  to  the  island  for  the  sake  of  gunning, 
and  lived  with  him  as  boarders.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  proprietors  to  whom 
the  island  was  granted  by  Gov.  Mayhew,  in  1659  : 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Thomas  Look,      -^  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Joseph  Coleman, 

J»hn  Smith,  Thomas  Bernard,  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  William  Wdrth, 

Tristram  Coffin,  Bobert  Bernard,  John  Swain,  Peter  Folger, 

Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Peter  Coffin,  Thomas  Coleman,  Eleazer  Folger, 

Thomas  Macy,  James  Coffin,  John  Bishop,  John  Gardner, 

Edward  Starbuck,  Christopher  Hussey,  Richard  Gardner,  Samuel  Stretor, 

Kichard  Swaine,  Robert  Pike,  Joseph  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Wier. 

Many  of  these  proprietors  moved  to  the  island  in  1660.  At  a  meeting  of  the  propA- 
tors,  held  at  Nantucket,  in  1661,  it  was  determined  <<  that  each  man  of  the  owneza 
should  have  liberty  to  choose  his  house  lots  at  any  place  not  before  taken  up,  and  each 
house  lot  should  contain  60  rods  square."  At  first  tbe  settlers  located  themselves  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  In  1671,  a  patent  was  granted,  confirming  the  hind  to  the  pro- 
prietors, by  Francis  Lovelace,  governor  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Sherburne  in  1687,  and  as  a  county  in  1695. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  English,  there  were  nearlv  3,000  Indians  on  tha 
island.  They  were  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  at  the  oasi 
end.  The  western  tribe  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  thither  from  the  main  by 
the  way  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  eastern  to  have  crossed  the  sound  from  the 
southern  shore  of  Barnstable  county.  ^Concerning  the  discovery  of  Nantucket  by  the 
Indians,  they  had  the  following  fabulous  tradition,  which  was  related  to  the  early 
English  settlers. 

*  Nantucket  shoals  stretch  away  to  the  south-east  of  the  island,  45  miles  in  width,  to 
the  distance  of  50  miles,  and  are  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  unacquainted  with  th8 
coast.    Very  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  lost  on  them  in  former  years. 
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In  fonner  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  eztraordinaiy  for  its  size,  iis«d 
often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  carry  from  thence  m  its  talons  a  vast 
nuinber  of  small  children.  Maushope,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  fame  reports,  re- 
sided in  these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he  on  a  certain  time 
waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the  sound  and  reached 
Nantucket  Before  Maushope  forded  the  sound,  the  Island  was  unknown  to  the  red 
men.  Maushope  found  the  bones  of  the  children  in  a  heap,  under  a  large  tree.  He 
then,  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco,  but  finding  none,  he 
filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute. 
Ever  since  the  above  memorable  events,  fogs  have  beeii  frequent  at  Nantucket  and  on 
the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they 
would  say,  "  There  comes  old  Maushope's  smoke."*  This  tradition  has  been  related  in 
another  way :  that  an  eagle  having  seized  and  carried  off  a  papoose,  the  parents 
followed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they  came  to  Nantucket,  where  they  found  the  bones  of 
their  child,  dropped  by  the  eagle.  There  is  another  Indian  tradition  that  Nantucket 
was  formed  by  Maushope,  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  after  he  had  don« 
smoking. — The  two  tribes  on  the  island  were  hostile  to  each  other.  Tradition  has  pre- 
served a  pleasing  instance  of  the  effect  of  love.  The  western  tribe  having  determined 
to  surprise  and  attack  the  eastern  tribe,  a  young  man  of  the  former,  whose  mistress 
belonged  to  the  latter,  being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  soon  as  he  was  concealed  by  the 
shades  of  night,  ran  to  the  beach,  flew  along  the  shore  below  the  limit  of  high  water, 
saw  his  mistress  a  moment,  gave  the  alarm,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  before 
day-break ;  the  rising  tide  washed  away  the  traces  of  his  feet.  The  next  morning  he 
accompanied  the  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  the  attack :  the  enemy  was  found  pre- 
pared, and  no  impression  could  be  made  on  them.  He  remained  undetected  till,  seve- 
ral years  after,  peace  being  restored  between  the  two  tribes,  and  the  young  man  having 
married  the  girl,  the  truth  came  to  light. 

Soon  after  the  English  had  settled  on  the  island,  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
the  Indians  to  the  fatth  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  course  of  years  all  of  them  became 
nominal  Christians.  They  were,  during  every  period,  generally  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  though  they  were  sometimes  alarmed,  never  experienced  any  thing  from 
Uiem  really  hostile.  In  1665,  King  Philip  came  to  this  island  to  kill  an  Ipdian,  whose 
name  was  John  Gill.  He  landed  at  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  along  the  shore, 
under  the  bank^  undiscovered,  to  the  east  part  of  the  island,  where  John  lived.  Bat  an 
Indian,  happening  to  discover  his  plan,  ran  and  gave  John  word,  in  consequence  of 
Which  John  ran  to  the  town,  and  got  Thomas  Macy  to  conceal  him.  John's  crime  was 
Sfieaking  evil  the  name  of  the  dead,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  King  Philip's  near 
connections :  for  the  Indians  had  a  custom  that  no  one  shoukl  speak  reproachfully  of 
the  dead.  The  English  held  a  parley  with  Philip,  and  all  the  monev  which  they  were 
able  to  collect  at  that  time  was  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  for  Jonn's  life. 

These  Indians  had  a  singular  way  of  punishing  their  children  and  servants.  It  was 
laying  them  on  their  bacla,  and  putting  a  knee  on  each  arm ;  then,  holding  back  the 
hoy*s  head,  by  laying  hold  of  the  hair,  they  ejected  a  decoction  of  bayberry-root  bark 
from  their  montlus  into  the  noses  of  the  boys.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
till  the  boys  were  near  strangled.  After  a  while,  however,  they  would  recover.  This 
mode  of  punishment  was  called  by  the  Indians  medotn-humar,  or  great  punishment. 

•The  whale  fishery  began  here  in  1690.  One  Ichabod  Paddock 
came  from  Cape  Cod  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  of  killing 
whales  in  boats  from  the  shore.  This  business  flourished  tifl 
about  the  year  1760,  when  the  whales  appear  generally  to  have 
left  the  coast  In  1718  the  inhabitants  began  to  pursue  whales  on 
the  ocean,  in  small  sloops  and  schooners,  of  about  from  30  to  50 
tons.  The  blubber  was  brought  home  and  tried  or  boiled  in  try- 
houses.  In  a  few  years  after,  yesselii  of  a  larger  burthen  were 
employed,  and  the  oil  boiled  out  m  %'- works  at  sea. 

«  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  Nantucket  had  150  vessels,  and 
employed  in  them  2^00  men,  on  whaling  voyages.    They  took  annually  about  30,000 

•  Col.  Mast.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  v.  first  series,  p.  57. 
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ImurkIs  of  oil.  The  peculiar  interests  of  the  island  suffered  severely  bv  the  war,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  number  of  whaling  vessels  was  reduced  to  30.  The  enterprise  of 
the  people  received  another  check  in  the  late  war,  but  has  since  again  restored  the 
Imsiness  of  the  island  to  its  accustomed  channels  and  extent.  In  1822,  there  belonged 
to  the  town  88  whaling  vessels,  averaging  300  tons  each. 

"  The  Nantucket  whalemen  now  extend  their  vo^'ages  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  South 
America,  and  frequently  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  often  absent  two  or  three  years. 
The  vessels  designed /or  these  distant  voyages  are  generally  navigated  by  20  or  30  men. 
The  terras  on  which  the  men  are  employed  are  somewhat  peculiar.  The  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  its  appurtenances  receive  a  certain  stipulated  part  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  divided  among  the  officers  and  seam<m, 
according  to  certain  rules  previously  known  and  understood  by  all  parties.  So  that  if 
the  vessel  meets  with  great  success,  the  pay  of  the  men,  who  navigate  it,  will  be  high  ; 
but  if  the  vessel  have  less  success,  their  pay  will  be  proportionably  less. 

**  Whales  are  sometimes  found  200  feet  in  length,  but  generally  are  less  than  half 
that  size.  These  monstrous  animals  are  attacked  by  only  six  or  eight  men  in  an  open 
boat.  When  in  the  region  frequented  by  whales,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  pursuit  of 
them  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  with  all  things  ready  for  an  attack.  The  instant  a  whale 
is  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  boat  is  manned  for  the  pursuit.  One 
man,  the  most  daring  and  de^erous  in  the  business,  is  armed  with  a  harpoon,  an  in- 
strument five  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  barbed  point.  He  stands  up,  with  bis  weapon  in 
his  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  the  others  row,  under  his  airection,  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch  toward  the  enemy,  and  usually  to  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  hira.  The 
barpooner,  having  taken  his  position  to  the  best  advantage,  and  made  all  things  ready 
for  the  blow,  hurte  his  weapon  with  all  his  strenc[th,  and  aims  to  strike  some  part  of  the 
whale  least  protected  by  his  thick  skin.  This  is^  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  for  the 
success  of  a  whole  voyage  may  cs.sentially  depend  upon  a  single  stroke  of  the  harpoon. 
It  is  also  a  moment  of  imminent  danger ;  for  one  blow  from  the  tail  of  the  wounded 
and  enraged  animal  might  upset  the  boat  and  dash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The 
men,  therefore,  hastily  withdraw  a  short  distance  from  their  danger,  and  wait  the 
effects  of  their  first  onset. 

"  As  soon  as  the  whale  becomes  sensible  of  his  wound,  he  dives  into  the  water  with 
•  incredible  velocity  for  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  an  animal,  carrying  the  harpoon,  held 
fast  in  his  wound  by  its  barbed  point.  Several  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  harpoon  and  the  other  attached  to  the  boat,  are  frequently  run  out  be* 
fore  the  whale  is  exhausted  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  lop  of  the  water  for  air.  The 
harpooner  stands  ready  to  attack  him  again  the  moment  he  appears,  and  fastens  anoth- 
er weapon  in  some  part  of  his  body.  The  whale  again  dives  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
turns only  to  receive  a  new  attack.  At  length,  exhausted  by  his  wounds  and  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  colors  the  water  for  some  distance  around  him,  he  yields  to  his  con- 
querors. He  is  then  towed  by  the  boat  to  the  vessel,  which  keeps  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  the  crew  witnessing  with  the  deepest  interest  its  progress  and 
result.  Several  days  are  then  spent  in  dissecting  the  prize  and  disposing  of  the  valua- 
ble parts,  when  the  crew  are  ready  for  a  new  and  similar  exploit.  The  profits  of  a 
voyage  have  frequently  been  from  $30,000  to  S50,000,  and  sometimes  more." 

The  following  notice  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  island,  is  taken  from  "  a  short  Journal  of  Nantucket,  by  Zach- 
eus  Macy,"  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So-  ' 
ciety,  vol.  iii.  page  159. 

« When  the  English  first  came  to  Nantucket,  thev  appointed  5  men  to  divide  and  lay 
out  20  acres  of  house  lot  land  to  every  share,  and  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  the  five. 
But  it  appears  by  the  records,  that  any  3  of  the  5  might  do  the  business,  provided  the 
said  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  them,  from  \^ich  it  is  plain  the  people  saw  something  in 
him  superior  to  others.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  old  deeds  from  the  Indian  sa- 
chems were  examined  hy  Peter  Folger,  s^  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  and  sign- 
ed it  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  justice ;  for  he  understood  and  could  speak  the 
Indian  tongue.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  both  the  English  and  the  Indian  had  a  great 
esteem  for  Peter  Folger j  who  was  grandfather  to  the  famous  Benjamin  FrankUn,  th€ 
Frinter,  Statesman  and  Philosopher.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  and 
U  seems  that  the  whole  of  North  America  prides  itself  as  much  in  Benjamin  Franklin 
■8  the  people  of  Nantucket  did  in  his  grandfather,  Peter  Folger.'* 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1793,  previous  to  which  time 
It  formed  a  part  of  Suffolk  county.     This  name  was  formerly  ap- 

Slied  to  a  county  composed  of  the  towns  in  this  state  north  of  the 
Icrrimac,  with  others  in  New  Hampshire.  After  the  separation 
of  the  states  by  a  line  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  the  towns 
in  this  state  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Essex.  The  principal 
streams  are  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers,  with  their  branches. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  Norfolk  is  broken  and  uneven,  but  no  part 
can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  ridges  called  the  Blue  HiUs 
are  the  most  noted  elevations.  Much  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  rocky. 
That  part  of  this  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  generally  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  agricultural 
productions  in  the  capital.  The  manufacU^re  of  boots  and  shoes 
IS  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  county.  In  1837,  there 
were  5,259  persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  22  in  number. 

Bellingham, 

Braintree, 

Brookline, 

Canton, 

Cohasset, 

Dedham, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  36,471 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  41,901  J  in  1837,  it  was  50,399. 


Dorchester, 

Milton, 
Needham, 

Stoughton, 

Dover, 

Walpole, 

Foxborough, 

Quincy, 

Weymouth, 

Franklin, 

Randolph, 

Wrentham. 

Medfield, 

Roxbury, 

Midway, 

Sharon, 

BELLINGHAM. 


This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1719.     Rev.  Jonathan  Mills  was  ordained  in  1727  over  a  Con- 

Begational  church  which  had  been  previously  formed  in  this  place, 
e  continued  here  about  ten  years,  though  not  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner,  and  was  dismissed  in  1737.  He  retired  to  Boston, 
where  he  died,  in  1773,  The  people  had  occasional  preaching  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mills,  till  1774,  when  the  meeting-house  was 
demolished.  For  about  the  period  of  sixty  years  past,  no  Congre- 
gational minister  has  statedly  held  meetings  in  the  town.  The 
Congregational  church  has  long  been  extinct.  Some  families  of 
this  order,  however,  are  religiously  associated  with  the  west  parish 
in  Med  way. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  2  churches,  and  10  or  12 
dwelling-houses.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Mendon,  18  from  Ded- 
ham, and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,159.  In  1837,  there  were 
2  cotton  mills,  1,672  spindles;  427,470  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $35,110  25  ;  male3  employed,  20;  females, 
34:  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  24,000  yards  of  cloth 
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were  manufactured,  valued  at  $62,000.  There  were  14,670  pair* 
of  boots  and  220  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  vahied  at  $28,077; 
straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,450,  valued  at  $2,650. 


BRAINTREE. 


Tffls  town  formerly  included  Quincy  and  Randolph,  and  was  at 
first  called  Mount  WoUcLston^  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  being  made  in  the  town  as  early 
as  1625.  The  ancient  history  of  Braintree  now  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  Quincy,  as  Mount  Wollaston,  the  place  where 
the  first  settlement  was  made,  is  within  the  limits  ot  that  town. 
Braintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  Quincy  in  1792. 

The  soil  of  this  township,  though  not  very  fertile,  is  strong,  and 
well  repays  cultivation.  The  Maniquot  river,  after  passing  through 
this  town  and  affording  many  mill  sites,  meets  the  tide- waters  of 
Weymouth  Fore  river  at  Braintree  landing.  In  the  town  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  satinet,  shovels,  paper,  nails,  and  choco- 
late ;  large  quantities  of  shoes  are  made  here.  There  is  excellent 
granite  found  here,  and  large  quantities  are  exported ;  ship-build- 
ing is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  3  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian.  On  the  eastern  line  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  flourishing  settlement  of  Weymouth  village ;  about  one  third  of 
it  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  A  view  of  this  village  is  given 
in  the  account  of  Weymouth.  (See  Weymoiith.)  Population, 
2,237.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Dedham,  and  10  southerly  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  65,604  pairs  of  boots,  71,117  pairs 
of  shoes,  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of  which  was 
$202,363  03;  males  employed,  357;  females,  265.  There  were 
two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  182  tons ;  value  of  paper, 
^5,000 ;  one  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  215  tons;  value  of 
nails  manufactured,  $33,460 ;  hands  employed,  19 ;  value  of  cotton 
gins  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 

"  A  survey  between  the  tide-waters  of  this  town  and  those  of 
Taunton  river,  to  unite  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays  by 
a  ship  canal,  was  commenced  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1827.  From  the  tide  lock  at  Somerset,  13  miles  below  Taunton, 
the  distance  is  36  miles.  The  summit  level  between  the  bays  is 
at  Howard's  meadow,  in  Randolph,  134  feet  above  high-water 
mark  at  Braintree  or  Weymouth  landing.  A  ship  canal  in  this 
direction,  or  one  across  Cape  Cod  at  Sandwich,  would  save  many 
lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  property.'* — Hayward^s  Massachusetts 
Directory. 
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Tms  town,  before  its  incorporation  in  1705,  belonged  to  Boston, 
from  which  it  was  separatea  by  a  bay  formed  by  Charles  river. 
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Wood,  the  author  of  "New  England's  Prospect,"  in  describing 
Boston  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  in  1633,  says — 

''The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  [Boston]  for  their  enlargement,  have  tak^n  to  them- 
selves farm-houses  in  a  place  called  Muddy  River,  [Brookline]  two  miles  from  the 
town,  where  there  is  good  ground,  large  timber,  and  store  of  marsh  land  and  meadow. 
In  this  place  they  keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  summer,  whilst  the  com  is 
in  the  ground  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter."  As  early  as  1686, 
the  inhabitants  at  Muddy  River  had  obtained  an  order  that  said  hanftt  should  thence* 
forth  be  ftee  from  paying  taxes  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  have  the  privilege  ci  an* 
nually  choosing  three  men  to  manage  their  affairs.  The  conditions  were,  that  they 
should  bear  their  own  expenses,  erect  a  school-house,  and  maintain  a  reading  and  writ- 
ing master.  After  the  overthrow  of  Andross,  the  town  of  Boston  disannulled  the  aboire 
order,  and  rigorously  exercised  over  them  all  the  authority  they  possessed.  After  some 
considerable  opposition,  a  petition,  signed  by  32  freeholders,  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1705,  tor  a  separation  from  Boston.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  place 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  or  Brookline.  "  It  is  supposed  that 
this  name  was  adopted  from  the  circumstance  that  Smelt  brook  is  a  boundary  between 
that  town  and  Cambridge,  and  that  another  brook,  which  falls  into  Muddy  river,  is  a 
boimdary  between  it  and  Roxbury." 

The  hills  and  woodlands  of  Brookline  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  scenery  presented  to  the  view  from  the  west  of  Boston  com- 
mon. The  town  contains  some  of  the  finest  country  seats  and 
best  managed  lands  which  adorn  the  environs  of  Boston.  It  is  5 
miles  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  5  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
1,083.  There  are  2  churches,  1  C(Higregational  and  1  Baptist.  A 
direct  communication  with  Boston  is  effected  by  the  construction 
of  an  immense  mill-dam,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  100  feet 
in  the  widest  and  50  feet  in  the  narrowest  part,  built  with  walli 
of  stone,  filled  up  compactly  with  gravel  and  other  materials,  at  an 
enormous  expense.  It  is  water-tight,  and  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  This  **  Western  Avenne^^^  as  it  is  called, 
was  opened  for  passengers  July  2,  1821.  There  was  a  spl^idid 
ceremony  on  the  occasion.  A  cavalcade  of  citizens,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Adj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  at  an  early  hour  entered  the 
town  over  the  dam,  and  were  welcomed  on  the  Boston  side  by  the 
inhabitants.  Several  of  the  revolutionary  forts  may  be  traced  in 
this  town  by  some  slight  remains ;  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  forts,  built  by  the  natives  before  the  settlement  by  the 
English,  is  yet  discernible,  on  what  is  called  Sewall's  farm. 

Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native 
of  this  town,  born  in  1680,  and  died  in  this  town  in  1766.  He  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  first  who  introduced  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  into  America. 

«The  inoculation  of  small^x  was  first  performed  in  the  English  dominions  in, 
April,  1721,  upon  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  M.  W,  Montague,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  inoculation  as  practised  by  Turkish  women,  durmg  her  residence 
in  Constantinople. 

«  About  this  time  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  same 
expedient,  from  reading  an  account  of  inoculation,  and  made  his  first  experiment  by 
inoeolating  his  only  son  and  two  negro  servants,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1721.  Probably 
there  never  was  greater  opposition  to  any  measure  of  real  public  utility  than  was  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Boylston  was  execrated  and  persecuted  as  a  murderer, 
assaulted  in  the  streets,  and  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse.  His  house  was  at- 
tKkad  with  violeiice,  so  that  neither  himself  nor  his  fieunily  could  feel  secure  in  it.   At 
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one  time  he  remained  fourteen  days  in  a  secret  apartment  of  his  own  honse.  nnknawa 
to  any  of  his  family  except  his  wife.  The  enraged  inhahitants  patrolled  tne  town  in 
parties,  with  halters  in  their  hands,  threatening  to  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  and 
repeatedly  entered  his  house  in  search  of  him  during  his  concealment.  Such  was  the 
madness  of  the  multitude,  that,  even  after  the  excitement  had  in  some  measure  subsid- 
ed, Dr.  Boylslon  only  ventured  to  visit  his  patients  at  midnight,  and  then  In  disguise. 
He  had  also  to  encounter  violent  opposition  from  most  of  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  notwithstanding  he  invited  them  all  to  visit  his  patients,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  received  nothing^  but  threats  and  insults  in  reply.  Indeed,  many  sober, 
pious  people  were  deliberately  of  opinion,  when  inoculation  was  first  commenced,  that, 
should  any  of  his  patients  die,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  capitally  indicted.  He  was  re- 
peatedly summoned  before  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  received  their  reprehension. 
His  only  friends  were  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  other  clergymen,  most  of  whom  became 
zealous  advocates  for  the  new  practice,  and  consequently  drew  upon  themselves  much 
odium  from  the  populace.  Some  of  them  received  personal  injury  j  others  were  insult- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  own  dwellings  j  nor  were  their  services 
acceptable  on  Sunday  to  their  respective  audiences. 

"  A  bill  for  prohibiting  the  practice  of  inoculation,  under  severe  penalties,  wa« 
brought  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  actually  passed  the  house  of  rep 
resentatives,  but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  senate,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

"  Dr.  Boylston  lived  to  see  the  cause  he  espoused  triumphant,  and  its  utility  gen» 
rally  appreciated.  So  prone  are  mankind  to  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
that,  on  a  subsequent  appearance  of  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1792,  the 
whole  town  was  inoculated  in  three  dayst  to  appease  the  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  danger  apprehended  from  this  deadly  pestilence.  Persons  were  inoci^ 
lated  indiscriminately,  to  the  number  of  9,152  ;  and  such  was  the  hurry  and  confusioi^ 
with  which  it  was  done,  and  such  the  impossibility  of  rendering  proper  assistance  and 
attention  to  so  large  a  number,  that  165  deaths  were  the  consequence.'' 


CANTON. 


Canton  was  originally  the  south  precinct  of  Dorchester,  called 
Dorchester  village;  it  was  incorporated  in  1797.  The  first  church 
was  embodied  here  in  the  year  1717,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Morse  was 
ordained  its  minister  the  same  year.  He  had  preached  in  the 
village,  previous  to  his  ordination,  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dunbar,  in  1727.  Mr.  Dpnbar  was  a 
warm  and  decided  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In  1753, 
he  was  chaplain  to  Col.  Brown's  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point  "  His  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  American 
Revolution  contributed  not  a  little  to  support  the  hopes  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  spirits  of  his  people,  when  clouds  and  darkness 
shrouded  our  prospects."  He  died  in  1783,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Zachariah  Howard,  who  was  settled  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
William  Harlow  was  installed  over  the  second  church  in  1829, 
resigned  the  same  year. 

The  following  is  a  westerly  view  of  the  viaduct  in  this  town,  on 
which  passes  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite,  and  is  600  feet  in  length,  63  feet  above  the  foundation, 
on  6  arches,  with  a  succession  of  arches  at  the  top.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  cost  the  company  about 
$80,000.  On  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  seen  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  stone  factory,  a  large  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cassimeres,  which,  when  in  full  operation,  employs  be- 
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South-western  view  of  Canton  Viaduct, 

tween  300  and  400  hands.  The  copper  works  of  Mr.  Revere,  near 
the  above,  is  an  extensive  establishment ;  all  kinds  of  copper  are 
manufactured.  There  are  also  other  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  limits  of  the  town.  TT^ere  are  4  churches  (2 
Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist)  and  a  bank,  the 
"Neponset  Bank."  Population,  2,185.  Since  1830,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  one  third.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Dedham,  18 
from  Taunton,  and  15  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  14  sets  of  machinery;  wool 
consumed,  300,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  254,000  yards,  valued 
at  $250,000 ;  males  employed,  125  ;  females,  125.  One  cotton  mill ; 
1,660  spindles ;  463,547  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured. 
There  were  8  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  copper ;  1 ,500,000 
lbs.  of  copper  were  manufactured;  value  estimated,  $400,000; 
forty  hands  were  employed;  one  forge;  *' shapes  "  manufactured, 
129  tons,  value,  $21,330 ;  fifty  hands  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoes  and  coarse  cutlery ;  capital  invested,  $80,000.  Two 
rolling  mills,  1  cotton  wicking  mill,  1  cotton  thread  mill,  and 
8ome  other  manufacturing  establishments,  were  in  operation. 


COHASSET. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hingham;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1770.  The  first  minister  of  Cohasset  was  Rev.  Nehenuah 
Hobart,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  minister  of 
Hingham.  He  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  continued  in  the  minis- 
try till  his  death,  in  1740.  His  successor  was  Rev.  John  Fowle, 
who  continued  here  about  thirteen  years.  Rev.  John  Brown  was 
the  next  minister,  who  was  settled  here  in  1747,  and  died  in  1791. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  in  the  ministry  here  about 
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four  years.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Flint,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
here  m  1798.  A  Trinitarian  church  was  built  here  in  1826,  and 
Rev.  Aaron  Picket  was  installed  the  first  pastor. 

This  town  is  noted  for  its  rocky  coasts,  and  for  the  numerous 
shipwrecks  which  have  taken  place  on  its  borders.  Cohasset 
rock,  which  consists  of  several  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks, 
Ues  about  three  miles  north-east  of  the  harbor ;  they  have  proved 
fetal  to  many  vessels.  This  town  has  become  quite  a  place  of 
resort  for  citizens  and  strangers,  in  summer  months,  to  enjoy  the 
marine  scenery  and  sea  air.  In  1837,  there  were  36  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was 
2,284;  codfish  caught,  750  quintals,  valued  at  $2,250;  mackerel 
caught,  11,700  barrels,  value,  $73,286;  hands  employed,  324. 
In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  17  vessels  built,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  was  2,765,  valued  at  $110,600.  Population,  1,331. 
Distance,  6  miles  from  Hingham,  and  about  16  miles  to  Boston  by 
water. 


DEDHAM. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1636.  In  that 
year,  the  general  court,  then  sitting  at  Newtown,  (now  Cambridge,) 
granted  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Charles  river  to  12  men.  The 
next  year  19  persons,  including  the  first  12,  petitioned  the  general 
court  for  an  additional  grant,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river, 
which  was  made,  agreeably  to  this  petition.  The  last-mentioned 
grant  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of  Dedham,  and 
of  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Tlie  first  recorded 
public  meeting  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1636,  at  which  were 
present  18  persons.  These  adopted  a  covenant,  by  which  each 
individual  bound  himself  "  to  give  information  concerning  any  per- 
son who  applied  for  admission,  to  submit  to  such  fines  as  might  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  rules,  and  to  obey  all  such  bye-laws 
and  regulations  as  the  inhabitants  shall  juage  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  temporal  afiairs,  for  religion,  and  for  loving 
society." 

The  government  of  the  town  was  delegated  by  the  freemen  to  7  men,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  annuallT.  These  7  men  met  monthly,  for  many  years,  made  many 
necessary  bye-laws,  which  were  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  town.  Concerning  the 
appropriation  of  the  land,  each  man  was  provided  with  a  lot  of  12  acres  if  married, 
and  8  acres  if  unmarried ;  this  to  begin  with.  The  after  grants  seem  to  have  beeii 
made  according  to  the  necessities  of  members,  or  as  a  reward  for  services  performed. 
The  number  of  persons  in  a  family  was  also  made  a  rule  by  which  to  divide  the 
lands ;  quality,  rank  or  desert  and  usefulness  in  the  church  or  commonwealth  was  also 
a  mle  considerable  in  the  apportionment. 

In  a  petition  to  the  general  court  the  inhabitants  requested  that  the  town  might  be 
called  Contentment ;  which  name  is  written  over  the  record  of  the  first  several  meet- 
ings. It  would  seem  that  the  word  well  expresses  the  leading  motives  of  the  first  24 
settlera  in  coming  into  this  town.  They  were  soon,  however,  associated  with  men  of 
•omewhat  a  different  and  higher  character.  The  celebrated  John  Rogers,  of  Dedham, 
in  England,  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  before  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  country. 
Many  of  his  people  emigrated,  and  numbers  settled  in  thii  place.    From  that  cirenmr 
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Stance,  it  ma^  reaacmably  be  inferred  that  the  g^eneral  court  gave  to  the  town  the  naoM 
of  Dedham.  The  first  settlers  were  more  immediately  from  Watcrtown.  They  wtim 
as  follows,  viz. : 

Edward  AUyne,  John  Eingsbnry,  I^ambert  Genere,  Francis  Austin, 

Abraham  Shaw,  John  Dwitc,  Nicholas  Phillips,  John  Bogers, 

Samuel  Morse,  John  Cooledge,  Ralph  Shepard,  Joseph  Shaw, 

Fhileman  Dalton,  Richard  Ewed,  John  Gay,  WiUiam  Bearstova 

Ezekiel  Holliman,  John  Howard,  Thomas  Bartleet, 

In  July,  1637,  John  Allin  and  Eleazer  Lusher,  and  ten  other  persons,  came  to  Bed 
ham,  bringing  recommendations,  and  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  freemen.  These 
12  persons  gave  a  more  decided  character  to  the  whole  company.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  freemen  who  had  been  admitted  into  Dedham  previous  to  1647. 

Mr.  John  Allin,  Edward  Kempe,  Samuel  Morse,  George  Barber, 

Mr.  Timothy  Dalton,  John  Leuson,  Nicholas  Phillips,  Robeit  Onion, 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  John  Dwight,  John  Morse,  Robert  Feashe, 

Mr.  Ralph  Whcelock,Henry  Smith,  John  Page,  John  Gay, 

Mr.  John  Hunting,    John  Rogers,  Michael  Powell,  Lambert  Genery, 

Mr. Pruden,      John  Shawe,  Joseph  Kingsbury,  Samuel  Guile, 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,   Nathan  Aldis,  deac,  Nathaniel  Colbome,  John  Ellis, 

F.  Chickering,  deac.,  Daniel  Fisher,  Timothy  Dwight,  Daniel  Morse, 

Abraham  Shaw,         Michael  Metcalf,  Peter  Woodward,  Thomas  Alcoke, 

Edward  AUyne,         John  Bullard,  John  Baker,  John  Batchellor, 

John  Frajrre.  Joshua  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Whiting,  Joseph  Morse. 

Eleazer  Lusher,         Ferdinando  Adams,  Anthony  Fisher, 

Robert  Hinsdale,       Thomas  Wight,  Andrew  Dewing, 

The  first  settlers  located  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  mead«* 
ows,  near  the  modem  center.  Each  house-lot  consisted  of  a  part 
upland  and  a  part  meadow.  These  lots  were  laid  out  in  narrow 
parallel  slips.  It  is  stated  in  Worthington's  History  of  Dedham,* 
that  in  1664,  ninety-five  small  houses,  near  each  other,  were  situ- 
ated within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  court-house 
stands ;  the  greater  part  of  them  east  of  that  place  and  around 
Dwight's  brook.  A  row  of  houses  stood  on  the  north  side  of  High 
street,  as  that  road  was  then  called  which  extends  from  the  bridge 
over  Dwight's  brook  westwardly  by  the  court-house.  The  greater 
number  of  these  houses  were  built  soon  after  the  first  setUement 
commenced.  Four  only  of  these  were  valued  at  £20 ;  the  &;reater 
number  were  worth  from  3  to  10  pounds.  At  the  time  these  houses 
were  built,  there  were  but  very  few  carpenters,  joiners,  or  masons 
in  the  colony.  There  was  no  saw-mill  in  the  settlement  for  many 
years.  The  only  boards  which  could  be  procured  at  first  were 
those  which  were  sawed  by  hand.  The  saw-pits  yet  to  be  seen 
denote  that  boards  were  sawed  in  the  woods.  The  necessary  ma« 
terials  of  glass  and  nails  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  These 
houses,  therefore,  must  have  been  principally  constructed  by 
fanners,  not  by  mechanics,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  incon- 
venient Most  of  them  were  probably  covered  with  thatch  roofk 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  town,  a  ladder  was  ordered  to  extend  firom 

•  "  The  History  of  Dedham  from  the  beginning  of  its  Settlement,  in  September,  1636, 
to  May,  ld27.  by  Erastns  Worthington."  It  is  to  this  work  the  anthor  is  principally 
Indebted  for  the  facts  in  the  history  of  this  town.  The  "  Historical  Address  "  of  Sam- 
uel F.  Haven,  Esq.,  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary,  in  1836,  with  nolM,  ii 
also  another  valnabla  publication  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 
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the  ground  to  the  chimney,  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  perfect  fire 
engine.  Around  these  houses  nothing  was  seen  but  8tumpS| 
clumsy  fences  of  poles,  and  an  uneven  and  unsubdued  soil. 

Where  the  meeting-hoiise  of  the  first  parish  now  stands^  there  stood  for  more  than 
90  years  a  low  boilding,  36  feet  long  and  20  wide,  12  feet  high,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
and  a  large  ladder  resting  upon  it.  This  was  the  first  meeting-hoose.  Near  by  was 
the  school-house,  standing  on  an  area  of  18  feet  by  14,  and  riMng  to  3  stoides ;  the 
third  story,  however,  was  a  watch-honse,  of  small  dimensions,  and  which  stood  tKeside 
the  ample  stone  chimney.  The  spectator  there  elevated  might  view  the  plain,  the  si.e 
of  the  present  village,  then  a  common  plough-field,  containing  about  200  acres  of  deaied 
land,  partially  subdued,  yet  full  of  stumps  and  roots.  Around  him  at  a  farther  dis- 
tance were  the  A^rtf-walks,  as  the  common  feeding  lands  were  called,  in  the  language 
of  that  time.  One  of  these  herd-walks  was  on  Dedham  Island,  north  of  Charles  river, 
and  one  was  on  East  street,  and  more  fully  in  view.  The  other  herd-walk  was  on 
South  Plain.  The  meadows  were  not  yet  cleared  to  any  great  extent.  Beyond  these 
herd-walks  was  a  continued  wilderness^  which  was  becoming  more  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  seem  to  have  allured  the  wolves  to  their 
neighborhood.  The  dense  swamps  about  Wigwam  were  not  yet  cleared.  The  numer- 
ous dogs  in  the  plantation,  which  were  so  troublesome  to  the  worshipping  assembly, 
were  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  wolves';  and  the  killing  of  these  animals  was 
encouraged  by  a  considerable  bounty.  A  law  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
the  people  from  Indian  assaults,  compelled  the  first  settlers  to  build  their  houses  near 
each  other.  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  law  continued  more  than  50  years. 
But  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  could  live  with  safety  on  their  farms,  houses  were  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  present  town.  In  about  70  years'  time,  the  humble  village  of  tha 
first  settlers  had  disappeared,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  few  farmers  for  about 
100  years.  When  Dedham  became  the  county  town,  in  1793,  the  second  village  was 
begun  on  the  place  of  the  former.*  The  first  school-house  in  Dedham  was  built  in 
1648.  The  master's  salary  until  1^595  was  £20 ;  it  was  then  raised  to  £25.  The 
early  settlers  at  various  times  made  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in 
1680,  Dr.  William  Avery  gave  £60  for  a  Latin  school,  but  from  mugtnanagement 
these  funds  were  many  years  ago  lost. 

The  first  settlers  early  procured  a  minister,  built  a  meeting- 
house, and  performed  every  other  act  necessary  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  public  worship  among  them.  They  erected  the 
first  meeting-house  in  1637.  The  pitts  (as  the  pews  are  called 
in  the  records)  were  5  feet  deep  and  4J  wide.  The  elders'  seat 
and  the  deacons'  seat  were  before  the  pulpit ;  the  communion-table 
stood  befoire  these  seats,  and  was  so  placed  that  the  people  could 
approach  it  on  three  sides.  This  house  was  pulled  down  in  1672, 
and  one  much  larger  erected  on  the  site  ot  the  old  one.  This 
house  had  3  pair  of  stairs  in  3  comers  of  the  interior.  Men  were 
seated  in  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  women  on  the  other ;  the 
boys  in  front.  The  duty  of  a  tythmgman  in  those  days  was 
arduous,  and  he  received  as  much  pay  for  his  services,  many 
years,  as  the  deputy  to  the  general  court.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
on  errands  for  the  elders,  whip  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  prevent  disorder  among  the  boys.  The  business  of  seating 
persons  in  these  two  houses  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

»  The  first  settlers  brought  with  them  a  number  of  small  hand-mills,  with  which  to 

rind  their  grain ;  the  stones  of  which  were  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  oi 
of  these  hand-mills  are  stated  to  be  yet  remaining  in  the  town.  The  first  water^nmi 
in  Dedham  was  built  in  1640.  In  1664,  a  saw-mill  was  built  on  Neponset  nver,  by 
Joshua  Fisher.  In  1681,  a  fulling-miU  was  built  on  Mother  brook,  by  Draper  and 
Fairbanks. 
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dders.    The  greatest  tax-payer  had  the  highest  scat    This  was 
a  subject  of  some  difficulty. 

Rev.  John  AUin  (so  spelled  by  Mm)  was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  Bedham.  He 
came  into  the  settlement  in  July,  t637,  and  immediately  began  to  direct  those  pro- 
ceedings  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  was  gathered  in  the  fall  of 
1638,  and  over  which  he  was  ordained  in  1639,  He  came  here,  as  his  records  express 
it,  in  expectation  of  employment  in  public  work.  He  had  received  a  liberal  edacalicm 
in  England,  but  had  not  been  ordained.  In  forming  the  church,  he  required  a  strict 
scrutiny  into  the  actions  and  religious  affections  of  each  candidate  before  aduussioiiy 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  candidate  was  a  member  of  another  church.  This  woik 
he  accomplished  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  governed  his  church  with  increased  repa- 
tation  32  years.  Gov.  Winthrop  says  in  his  Journal,  that  this  church  was  ^hered 
with  good  approbation.  Mr.  Alhti  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  church  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  his  influence  in  the  civil  and  religious  aflairs  of  that  day  was  very  exteife- 
sive.  Cotton  Mather  says  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  sweet  temper,  of  a  genteel  spiiity 
a  diligent  student,  of  competent  learning,  a  humble  man,  and  sincere  Christiaii. 
Mather  proposes  his  epitaph, 

Vir  sincerus,  afhans  pacis,  patiensque  laborum, 
Perspicuus,  simplex,  docirinae  purus  amator. 

Mr.  AUin  died  in  1671,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  who  was 
ordained  in  1673.  He  ministered  to  the  jx^ople  till  his  death,  in  1685.  The  next 
Mstor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher,  ordained  1693,  died  1723.  He  was  succeeded  by 
feev.  Samuel  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1724  ;  he  died  in  1755.  The  next  pastor 
of  this  church  was  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  a  native  of  Framingham,  ordained  in  1756. 
After  an  active  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  1803,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Joshua  Bates 
was  ordained.  In  18 1 R,  he  was  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  presidency  of 
Middlebury  coUege,  Vt.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lam- 
Bsn.  Durmg  Mr.  Alliums  ministry  of  32  years  the  records  do  not  show  any  rate 
assessed  for  his  support ;  he  depended  on  voluntary  contributions  and  on  the  liberal 
grants  of  land  from  the  proprietors.  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Allin  had  salaries 
voted  them  by  the  town,  although  the  salary  was  paid  voluntarily  by  the  people,  with- 
out a  tax  collector,  many  years.  Tho  following  appears  to  have  been  the  recorded 
rale  of  proceeding  on  this  subject.  In  case  any  shall  be  at  some  time  shortened  m 
money,  he  shall  put  in  for  that  time  a  paper,  wherein  his  name,  and  his  dav's  payment, 
as  shall  be  due,  is  entered,  which  paper  he  shall  once  within  one  month  take  out  of  tlw 
deacon's  hands,  and  pay  the  debt.  And  every  man  shall  put  his  mone^'  in  a  paper 
each  Lord's  da^',  and  his  name  written  therein,  and  so  deliver  it  into  the  box. 

The  second  parish  in  Dedham  was  incorporated  in  Nov.  1730 ;  including  at  that 
time  the  inhabitants  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  this  society 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balch,  ordained  in  1736.  He  died  in  1774,  and  in  1776  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Jabez  Chickering,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in 
1812.  Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell  was  ordained  over  this  society  in  1815. — The  third  parish 
was  formed  from  the  second,  being  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  who  settled  Rev.  Josiah  Dwight  as  their  first  pastor,  in  1735.  His  pastoral 
relation  proved  unhappy,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded,  tne  next 
year,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Tyler,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  1772,  when  he  was 
dismissed.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  ordained  in  1780,  died  in 
1812.  The  fourth  pastor.  Rev.  John  White,  ^»-as  ordained  in  1814.  A  fourth  Congre- 
gational  society  originated  from  the  first  society  in  1818,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Meeting-House  society,  over  whom  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess  was  ordained 
pastor  in  1821. 

The  Episcopal  church  m  Dedham  commenced  in  1760.  .  In  the  year  1768,  it  caaie 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  Clark.  A  small  church  was  then  built  by  a  few 
persons  in  Dedham  and  the  neighboring  towns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo« 
lution,  Mr.  Clark  was  prosecuted,  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Boston,  for 
directing  two  loyalists  to  a  place  of  safety  who  were  in  danger  from  the  popolaee. 
Failing  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  was  about  to  be  acquitted,  when  he  was  re- 
quired 10  swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  immediately 
confined  in  a  prison-ship  in  Boston  harbor.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ames,  a 
decided  whig,  he  procured  his  libeny  and  a  license  to  go  out  of  the  country.  After 
he  had  obtained  a  small  pension  from  the  British  government,  he  resided  some  time  in 
New  Brunswick ;  but  he  afterwards  came  to  Quincy,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 


♦ 
Jus  days.  From  Mr.  Clark's  departure  to  1701,  there  was  occasioiialpreachiiis;  in 
the  society  throagh  the  exertion  of  Bishop  Parker.  In  1791,  the  Rer.  wiUiam  Man- 
tagne  came  into  this  church,  and  became  its  rector,  and  oontinaed  in  that  office  till 
1818,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1821,  Rer.  Isaac  Boyle  was  instituted  rector,  at  tha 
Unanimous  request  of  the  members. 

In  18X1,  a  Baptist  society,  parthr  in  Dedham  and  partly  in  Medfleld,  was  incorpo* 
rated,  over  which  Rev.  William  Gamel  was  ordained  pastor. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Dedham,  the  Indians  were  not  as  numerous 
there  as  in  some  other  places,  as  those  of  that  neighborhood  had  been,  a  year  or  two 
before,  nearly  all  earned  off  by  the  small-pox,  and  most  of  those  remaining  alira 
had  probably  joined  themselves  to  the  tribes  whose  habitations  were  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  or  west.  Numbers  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  united  with  the  Naticks,  a 
company  of  Indians  placed  on  Charles  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  present 
village  of  Dedham,  (and  then  within  the  limits  of  the  town,)  whom  the  Rev.  John 
£lk>t  was  endeavoring  to  civilize  and  convert  to  Christianity.  The  settlors  of  Dedham 
obtained  a  title  to  the  soil  by  fair  and  honorable  contract.  Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
d  Gov.  Winthiop  and  his  associates,  the  chieftain,  Chickatabot,  made  a  conveyance 
to  the  English  of  the  country  around  Boston,  including  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Dedham,  (which  was  caUed  Tist  by  the  Indians.)  After  the  death  of  Chickatabot,  in 
1633,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  out  such  Indians  as  remembered  the  bargain. 
This  committee  obtained  a  quit  claim  from  Wampatuck,  grandson  of  Chickatabot,  in 
which  he  states  that  forasmuch  as  he  is  informed  by  several  ancient  Indians, ....  that 
his  grandfiither  did  for  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  convey  to  the  £n|^h  {bant- 
ers the  tract  of  land  now  called  Dedham ;  he,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
and  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  quit  claims  to,  &c.  This  deed,  which  Lb  long  and 
particular,  is  dated  1685. 

In  Sept  1673,  the  selectmen  received  orders  from  the  general 
court  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  for  war.  Upon  this  ''the 
soldiers  were  frequently  trained,  the  great  gun  mounted,  a  banel 
of  powder  and  other  ammunition  was  procured,  the  people  built  a 
garrison,  and  set  a  watch."  The  fear  excited  was  great,  and 
many  fled  to  Boston.  Dedham,  however,  was  well  situated  for 
defence.  The  town  had  been  built  in  a  compact  manner,  that  it 
might  be  prepared  for  Indian  hostilities.  Little  river  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  would  make  the  savages  unwilling  to  approach 
in  that  direction.  The  plain  all  around  Dedham  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  cleared  and  level,  and  overlooked  by  a  person  in 
the  belfry  of  the  new  meeting-house.  To  this  circumstance  it 
may  be  owing  that  none  of  the  parties  of  Philip  made  an  assault 
on  the  town.  It  was  doubtless  reconnoitred  by  his  spies,  and  had 
it  been  unprepared,  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Medfield  and 
other  places. 

That  bloody  contest,  known  as  "King  PhiUp's  war,"  com- 
menced in  1675.  The  first  actual  outrage  was  committed  in 
Dedham.  A  white  man  shot  through  the  body  was  found  in  the 
woods.  The  circumstance  agitated  the  whole  col(Miy.  An  Indian 
was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  executed 
is  unknown.  As  it  was  the  fortune  of  Dedham  to  be  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  events  that  immediately  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  so  it  had  the  honor  of  an  exploit  which 
contributed  more  than  any  single  occurrence,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Fomham,  sachem  of 
Shaomet,  (now  Warwick,  R.  1.,)  was  probably  the  only  chieftain, 
except  Philip,  possessing  sufficient  energy  and  talent  to  have 
united  the  scattered*  tribe  and  infused  into  th^ni  his  own  spirit  and 
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courage.  He  was  a  double  traitor.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Mi- 
antinimo,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  whom  he  was 
tributary,  and  had  placed  himself  under  the  colonial  government 
for  protection.  When  the  war  began,  he  joined  Philip,  and  be- 
came, next  to  him,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  Indian  warriors.  He 
was  slain  by  a  party  of  Dedham  and  Medfield  people,  July  26, 
1676.  Fifty  of  his  band  were  made  prisoners,  but  he,  refusing 
to  be  taken  alive,  was  slain  raging  like  a  wild  beast.  The  death 
of  Philip,  eighteen  days  after,  soon  brought  this  destructive  war  to 
a  close. 

The  last  of  the  aborigines  in  Dedham  were  Alexander  Quabish 
and  Sarah  his  wife.  Sarah  died  in  1774,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wight.  She  was  interred  in  the  old  Indian  burial-place, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Wight's  house,  at  the  foot  of  Wigwam 
hill — the  last  person  therexieposited.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Haven.    Aloxander^died  at  Natick,  or  Needham,  in  1776. 


Northern  view  of  an  ancient  Oak,  Dedham. 

A  large  oak  tree  now  stands  in  East  street,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Avery's  dwelling,  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference,  hear  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  is  doubtless  much  older  than  the  town. 
By  it  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how  strong  and  stately  stood  his 
old  companions  of  the  forest.  This  tree  is  carefully  and  deservedly 
cherished  by  its  owner.  It  is  stated  that  $70  was  offered  for  it  for 
timber,  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
ship  Constitution  ;  but  the  proposals  were  rejected.     It  is  of  noble 

Sowth ;  and  long  may  it  stand  the  monarch-tree  of  Dedham ! '  TTie 
awing  for  the  above  engraving  was  taken  in   the  vmonth  of 
April,  and  of  course  was  seen  without  its  foliage. 

The  present  village  of  Dedham  is  well  built,  and,  including 
Connecticut  Comer,  contains  upwards  of  125  houses.  Nearly  afi 
of  them  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  mostly  painted  wnite. 
Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  county.  The  court-hoose 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  green  of  more  than  two  acres^  and  for- 
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rounded  with  a  railing.*  This  edifice  contains  an  area  of  98  feet 
by  48,  and  has  at  each  end  a  projection  of  10  feet  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  4  doric  pillars  of 
ffranite,  which  are  nearly  21  feet  high,  and  3  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  material  of  the  building  is  hewn, 
white  granite,  from  a  quarry  8  miles  west  of  it.  This  is  probably 
tbe  best  imitation  of  the  models  of  antiquity  in  the  country ;  in 
which  strength,  durability,  and  just  proportions  are  happily  uni- 
ted. The  architect  was  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Boston.  Near 
the  court-house  are  two  Congregational  churches,  (one  of  them 
Unitarian,)  and  4  near  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  (2  of 
which  are  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Baptist.)  The 
Dedham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $150,000.  jEiere  are  12  stores,  2 
hotels,  a  fire  insurance  company,  and  3  newspaper  presses.  There 
are  in  this  town  2  cotton  lactories,  3  paper-mills,  a  woollen  mill, 
with  7  sets  of  machinery,  which  in  1837  manufactured  91,102 
yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  $204,000 ;  males  employed,  76;  females, 
75 ;  and  1  establishment  for  making  lead  pipe  and  pumps.  A  num- 
ber of  these  are  situated  on  "  Mother's  Brook,"  which  is  an  arti* 
ficial  canal,  of  3^  miles  in  length,  which  conducts  about  one  third 
of  the  waters  of  Charles  river  into  the  Neponset  river.  This 
canal,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  town,  was  excavated  ia 
1639,  (only  about  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  set- 
tlement,) for  the  purpose  of  forming  good  mill-sites.  This  is^ 
midoubtedly,  the^^^cona/ ever  made  in  the  country,  and  is  no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  early 
planters.  In  1837,  there  were  manitfactured  7,175  pairs  of  boots, 
and  18,722  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $32,483 ;  the  value  of  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $21,250;  the  value  of  silk  good« 
manufactured,  $10,000;  value  of  straw  bonnets,  $20,000;  value 
of  marble  jmper  and  cards,  $18,000.  Population,  3,532.  Dis- 
tance, 26  miles  from  Taunton,  35  from  Worcester,  35  from  Ply- 
mouth, 30  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  10  from  Boston. 

On  the  north-west  corner  of  the  court-house  square,  on  Ae 
Boston  road  from  Dedham,  is  a  granite  pillar,  about  five  feet  in 
heiriit,  which  was  once  the  pedestal  to  a  column  erected  in  honor 
of  William  Pittj  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  surmounted  with  his  bust 
The  column  and  bust  are  now  gone,  but  on  two  sides  of  tl^e 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

ON  THB  NORTH  SIBC 

The  pillar  of  Liberty  erected  by  the  sons  of  Liberty  in  this  vicinifty. 
Lavs  Deo.    Regii  et  Immanitat  gi  aatoribnsq.  maxime  Fatsoaits  Fitt  foi  Eempnl). 
nmom  eyolkit  faucibaa  Orci. 

ON  THB  WIST  BIDS. 

The  Pillar  of  LrsBRTT  to  the  honor  of  William  Pitt,  Esqr.  and  other  patriots  who 
saved  Ambvioa  from  impending  slavery,  and  confirmed  our  most  loyal  affection  to 
King  George  III.  by  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  18th  March,  1766. 

Erected  here  Jnly  22d,  1766,  by  Dr.  Kathaniel  Ames,  2d,  Col.  Eheaezer  6attle> 
Major  Abijah  Draper,  and  other  patriots  friendly  to  the  Rights  of  the  Calonii^  fi 
that  day. 

Replaced  by  the  Citizens  Jnly  4,  182S. 
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In  all  the  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  Dedham 
has  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  money  and  soldiers.  In  King 
Philip's  war  (as  already  mentioned)  and  the  two  French  wars, 
the  town  lost  a  good  number  of  men,  who  died  of  sickness  in  the 
camp  or  fell  in  battle.  A  number  from  the  town  engaged  in  the 
exp^ition  against  Havana,  none  of  whom  returned,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  served  at  the  long  and  memorable  siege  of 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  inhabitants  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  ministry.  Town  meetings  were  frequently 
held,  and  many  patriotic  resolutions  are  found  on  the  records.  In 
Jan.  1774,  the  town  voted,  "  that  they  heard,  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  determination  of  other  colonies  to  prevent  tea  from  being  used 
to  enlarge  the  British  revenue  in  the  colonies ;  and  as  so  many 
political  evils  are  brought  about  by  the  unreasonable  liking  to  tea, 
and  it  is  also  so  baneful  to  the  human  constitution,  that  if  any 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  while  the  act  creating  a  duty  thereon  is  in 
force,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their  hostility  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  and  of  their  own  stupidity."  At  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  Lexington  massacre,  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  forthwith  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war 
which  succeeded,  the  town  furnished  upwards  of  100  men,  who 
served  either  in  the  regular  continental  army,  or  who  in  the  state 
service  performed  military  duty  in  one  or  more  distant  campaigns. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  Dedham,  are  the  following  :  Major 
Bkaxer  Lusher,  came  into  the  town  ndth  Mr.  Aliin,  and  maintained  an  eminent  rank 
among  the  fbimders  of  the  town,  directing  and  talun^  the  lead  in  all  the  most  impor- 
tant aJiain  of  the  plantation.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  general  court,  and  a 
anmber  of  years,  Irom  1662,  an  assistant.  The  following  conplet  was  firequently 
repeated  by  the  generation  which  immediately  sncceeded  him. 

«  When  Lusher  was  in  office,  all  things  went  well, 
But  how  they  go  since,  it  shames  us  to  tell*" 

Cape.  Daniel  Fisher,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  much  emjdoved  in  public  bnsiAetf, 
in  the  several  offices  of  deputy  to  the  general  court,  speaker  of  that  assembly,  and  assist- 
ant, in  which  office  he  died.  He  was  a  hater  of  tyranny,  and  was  one  of  the  foor 
members  of  the  general  court  against  whom  Randolph,  the  agent  of  James  II.  in  the 
colony,  exhibited  articles  of  high  misdemeanor  to  the  lords  in  council.  Capt.  Daniel 
Fisher,  2d,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  lather,  and  was  also  mnch  employed  in  the 
various  affairs  of  the  town*  When  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  seized  by  the  jlostonians 
on  Fort  Hill,  he  surrendered  and  went  unarmed  to  Mr.  Usher's  house,  where  he  re- 
mained under  gsard  for  some  hours.  When  the  news  of  this  event  rsaehed  Dedhanii 
Capt.  Fisher  instantly  set  out  for  Boston,  and  came  rushing  in  with  the  coimtry 
people,  who  were  in  such  a  n^e  and  heat  as  to  make  all  tremble.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  country  party  but  bmding  the  governor  with  cords,  and  carrying  him  to  a 
more  safe  place.  Soon  was  Capt.  Fisher  seen  among  the  crowd,  leading  the  pale  and 
trembling  s&r  Edmund  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  back  to  Fort  Hill.  History  has  in- 
fimned  ns  of  this  incident  in  that  revolution,  but  never  told  who  took  the  1^  of  the 
country  people,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  proud  representative  of  a  Stuart 
prince,  the  oppressor  of  the  oobny,  through  the  angry  crowd,  and  placing  him  in  saie 
custody  at  the  fort. 

The  Hon.  Fisher  Ames,  LL.  D.,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
This  civilian,  eminent  for  his  talents  and  oratory,  graduat^  at 
Harvard  college,  in  1774.     He  not  long  afterwards  studied  law  in 
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Boston.  The  affairs  of  the  Revokition  drew  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics,  and  he  became  conspicuous  by  his  speeches  in  the  convention 
of  his  native  state,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  nrst  congress,  after  the  organization 
of  the  general  government  in  1789,  and  for  eight  successive  years 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  He 
held  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in 
strength  and  splendor  of  endowments,  lofty  eloquence,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  an  enlightened 
and  ardent  patriotism.  His  health  then  failed,  and  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  The  lustre  of  his  character,  however,  continued 
undiminished.  His  retirement  was  adorned  by  uncommon  amia- 
bility, modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  an 
enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  died  July  4th,  1808. 
His  writings,  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  in 
one  volume  8vo.  1809. — LordFs  LemprieT^s  Diet 
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This  town  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  old  Massachusetts  colo* 
ny,  it  being  settled  and  incorporated  in  1630.  Its  original  limits 
were  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  present  towns  of  Dorcfaes^ 
ter,  Milton,  Stoughton,  Sharon,  Canton  and  Foxborough.  In  the 
beginning  of  1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  at 
Plymouth^  England,  of  persons  who  intended  to  come  to  North 
America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges.  After  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  chose  Rev.  John  Warham,  a  cele- 
brated preacher  at  Exeter,  and  Rev.  John  Maverick,  to  accompany 
them  as  their  ministers.  They  set  sail  on  March  20th,  and  arrived 
in  the  Mary  and  John  at  Nantasket  on  May  30th,  where  Captain 
Squeb,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  put  them  on  shore,  notwithstand- 
ing his  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles  river.  Here 
they  were  "  left  in  a  forlorn  wilderness,  destitute  of  any  habi* 
tation,  and  most  other  necessaries  of  life."  Several  of  the  com- 
pany having  procured  a  boat,  they  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
where  they  found  several  wigwams,  a  few  English  people,  and 
one  house  with  an  old  planter,  who  could  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. Ascending  Charles  river,  until  it  became  narrow  and 
shallow,  they  landed  their  goods  "  at  a  well  watered  place,"  with 
much  labor^  '*  the  bank  being  steep."  This  place,  according  to 
tradition,  was  in  Watertown,  near  where  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  now 
stands.  At  night  they  had  notice  that  300  Indians  were  encamped 
near  them ;  being  alarmed,  they  sent  their  interpreter  to  inform  the 
Indians  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  to  request  that  they  would 
not  molest  them.  The  whole  number  of  the  English  did  not 
exceed  ten.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  natives  appeared  at 
It  distance ;  and  one  of  them  holding  out  a  bass,  a  man  was  sent 
with  a  biscuit,  which  the  Indian  received  in  exchange  for  it.    After 
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this  introduction,  the  natires  were  very  friendly,  and  furnished 
the  English  with  fish,  giving  a  bass  for  a  biscuit  The  company 
that  were  left  at  Nantasket  during  the  absence  of  those  who  went 
to  Watertown,  finding  out  a  neck  of  land  joining  to  a  place  called 
Mdtiapan  by  the  Indians,  that  was  a  fit  place  to  turn  their  cattle 
^on,  with  less  danger  of  straying,  sent  for  their  friends  to  return, 
'niey  all  accordingly  repaired  to  this  place,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement about  the  first  of  June.  They  named  the  place  Dorchester ^ 
"  because  several  of  the  settlers  came  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  Eb^and,  and  also  in  honor  of  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Dorchester." 

<<  Tlie  first  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  came  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dor- 
mXy  and  Somersetshire.  They  were  a  very  godly  and  religions  people,  and  many  of 
them  persons  of  note  and  figure,  being  dignified  with  the  title  ot  iar.,  which  but  few 
ia  those  days  were.  Some  of  the  principal  men  were  Mr.  Rossiter,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr. 
Okiver,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Gallope,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Sioughton,  Mr.  Gogan, 
Mr.  HiU,  Capt.  Southcote,  Capt.  Lovell,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Finney,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr. 
Wey,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Tilley.  Among  them  came  also  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  a 
Ycry  worthy,  religious  gentleman,  then  a  young  man.  It  seems  that  many  of  these 
people  were  trading  men,  and  at  first  designed  Dorchester  for  a  place  of  commerce, 
▲ooordingly  they  built  a  fort  upon  Rock-hill,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  ordon- 
Baooe,  near  the  water  side ;  but  the  channel  being  poor,  and  the  landing  difficult,  and 
Boston  mad  Charlestown  harbour  being  far  more  commodious,  they  desisted  from  that 
iesign,  and  many  of  them  removed  afterwards  to  Boston  and  other  places ;  so  that 
naay  fiunilies  about  in  the  country  had  their  first  rise  from  Dorchester. 

<<  These  first  settlers  set  down  pretty  thick  together  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  town, 
aext  the  aforesaid  neck  of  land,  and  on  the  easterly  side  near  the  sea. 

"  The  two  first  years  were  spent  in  working  themselves  into  settlements,  and  incor- 
Miliag  into  a  body  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  plantation ;  in  granting  paioels  of 
hnd  «A  meadows,  some  to  each  family  \  their  homesteads  being  their  own  option. 
Th«  many  great  straits  and  difficulties  with  which  they  met,  are  thus  pathetically 
deseribed  by  Captain  Clap  :  <  O  the  hunger  that  many  suffered,  and  saw  no  nope  in  tM 
eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  clams,  and  muscles,  and  fish.  We  did  quickly 
mild  boats,  and  some  went  a  fishing ;  but  bread  was  with  many  a  scarce  thing,  and 
feih  of  all  kind  as  scarce.  And  in  those  days,  in  our  straits,  though  I  cannot  say 
Ood  sent  a  raven  to  feed  its  as  he  did  the  prophet  Elijah,  yet  Uiis  I  can  say  to  the 
praise  of  Qod's  glory,  that  he  sent  not  onlv  poor  ravenous  Indians,  which  came  with 
their  baskets  of  corn  on  their  backs  to  trade  with  us,  which  was  a  good  supply  unto 
many ;  but  also  sent  ships  from  Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indian 
com  from  Virginia,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  dear  servants  in  this  wilderness,  both 
fat  food  and  raiment.  And,  when  people's  wants  were  great,  not  only  in  one  town, 
bat  divera  towns,  such  was  the  godly  wisdom,  £are  and  prudence  (not  selfishness,  but 
aelf<denial)  of  oar  governour  Winthrop  and  his  assistants,  that  when  a  ship  came 
laden  with  provisions,  they  did  order  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be  bought  /or  « 
gemenU  stock ;  and  so  accordingly  it  was,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  town 
and  to  every  person  in  each  town  as  everv  man  had  need.  Thus  God  was  pleased  to 
care  for  his  people  in  times  of  straits,  and  to  fill  his  servants  with  food  and  gladneto. 
Then  did  all  the  servants  of  Qod  bless  his  holy  name,  and  love  one  another  with  pure 
hearts  fervently.' " 

Dorchester  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  highly  cilltivated.  Its  fertUe  hills 
present  beautiful  building  sites,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
islands  and  waters  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  roads 
in  this  township  are  numerous  and  crooked,  but  mostly  level  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Many  fine  country-houses  and  substantial 
&rm-houses  are  thickly  arranged  on  their  sides.  Perhaps  ''no 
section  of  onr  coimtry,  of  its  size,  is  better  cultivated,  and  no 
where  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  rural  felicity  more  complete.'' 
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Savin  HiU,  which  is  situated  between  two  inlets  from  Dorchester 
Bay,  is  a  place  of  some  resort  in  this  town ;  it  is  four  miles  from 
Boston.  Commercial  Point  is  a  place  of  some  note,  a  little  south 
of  Savin  Hill,  as  is  also  the  peninsula  of  Squantum  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  This  town  is  separated  from  Milton  and  Quincy  by 
Neponset  river,  which  affords  a  good  water-power  and  sites  tor  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures.  The  Jirsi  water-miU  in  this  coun- 
try was  erected  here  in  1633.  The  *^  Dorchester  and  Miltcm 
Bank,"  in  this  place,  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There  are  seven 
churches,  4  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Bap- 
tist. Population,  4,564.  Distance,  4  miles  south  of  Boston,  and 
6  north-east  of  Dedham.  Dorchester  Heights^  celebrated  in  the 
revolutionary  annals,  are  two  hills  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester 
Point,  now  within  the  limits  of  South  Boston. 


Northern  rit/p  of  tht  central  part  of  Dorchester. 
/ 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
as  it  is  entered  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  Congregational  chnrch 
is  seen  near  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  it  is  situated  on  a 
gentle,  though  rocky  eminence,  having  an  open  area  in  front, 
somewhat  encumbered  with  masses  of  rocks.  The  village  in  the 
vicinity  consists  of  about  75  dwelling-houses  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills,  5,500  spindles ;  1,100,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $125,000 ;  sixty  males  and 
220  females  were  employed.  There  were  10  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $101,300; 
hands  employed,  120.  Two  paper-mills ;  value  of  paper  manufac- 
tured, $15,000,  Four  vessels  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ; 
tonnage,  1,160;  sperm  oil  imported,  56,616  gallons;  whale  inl, 
94,653  gallons ;  hands  employed,  114.  Sixteen  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage  1,050 ;  codfish 
caught,  9,000  quintals;  mackerel  caught,  5,000  barrels;  hands 
employed,  128 ;  capital  invested,  $50,000. 
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Soon  after  the  first  settlement  at  Dorchester  they  were  joined  by  other  settlers  from 
England.  In  1633,  Mr.  Oldham  and  some  others  travelled  from  Dorchester  throagli 
thjB  wilderness  to  Connecticut,  to  view  the  country  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  They 
brought  back  such  a  flattering  report,  that  it  determined  many  of  the  Dorchester  people 
to  remove  thither.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1635,  about  60  men,  women, 
and  children,  wirti  their  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  commenced  their  march  through  the 
wilderness,  and  afler  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  arrived  at  Windsor,  on  the  Gooneo- 
ticttt.  Mr.  Warham  soon  followed  his  congregation,  but  Mr.  Maverick  died  bef<»e 
preparations  were  made  for  his  removal.  After  the  departure  of  the  first  settlers,  a 
new  church  was  gathered  in  Dorchester,  in  August,  1636,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hichard  Ma- 
ther was  chosen  teacher.  The  first  place  for  public  worship  was  erected  on  the  plain, 
not  far  from  the  <<  Old  Harbor,"  where  the  settlers  first  lauded.  It  was  surrounded  by 
palisadoes,  was  the  place  for  the  deposit  of  military  stores,  and  for  resort  in  case  of  alarm 
from  the  Indians.  A  sentinel  was  posted  by  the  gate  every  night ;  and  the  ]people 
carried  their  plate  and  most  valuable  articles  to  the  church  every  evening  for  presier- 
vation.  <'  In  1676,  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  hill,  where  the  present 
one  stands.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Isaac  Royal,  and  perf<Mrmed  wc  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  elm  trees  [cut  down  in  the  Revolutionary  war]  about  it  were 
set  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tilestone.    After  the  building  was  completed,  the  old  one  was 

sold,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  to  Mr.  Royal,  for  £10 The  next  one  was  raised  in 

1743.»»— 2>r.  Harris'  account  of  Dorchester,  vol.  ix.  Cell.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc, 

In  1695,  a  church  was  gathered  in  this  town,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Lord  was  ordained  its  pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  South 
Carolina,  '*  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  and  the  pro- 
motion of  reUgion  in  the  southern  plantations."  After  a  passage 
of  fourteen  days,  they  landed  at  Carolina,  and  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1696,  ^'  was  the .  first  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  that 
was  ever  celebrated  at  Carolina."  They  located  themselves  on 
Ashley  river,  about  18  miles  north-west  of  Charleston,  and 
named  their  new  settlement  Dorchester,  in  honor  of  the  place  hom 
whence  they  emigrated.  This  place  proving  unhealthy,  and  die 
quantity  of  the  lands  too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  in  1752  a 
new  settlement  was  projected  in  Georgia,  and  a  grant  of  upwards 
of  30,000  acres  was  procured  of  the  legislature.  This  tract  is 
about  thirty  miles  south-westerly  from  Savannah.  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  pastor  at  Dorchester,  S.  C,  and  his  congregation,  gradually 
collected  here,  and  the  town  they  formed  is  called  Midway. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
grave-yard  in  Diorchester. 

Hbaeb  ltbs  ova  cay tainb  akd  maior  of  Svffolk  was  withall 

A  «ODLT  XAOZSTBATB   WAS  HB   AMD   MaIOK  GeMBRALL 

Two  TBOVrS  OF  HOBS  WITH  RIMB  HEBB  CAMB  StTCH  WOBTH  BIS  LOVB  DIO  CBAVB 

Ten  comfantbs  also  MovBirnfa  mabcht  to  his  obavb 
Let  ali.  that  bead  be  svbb  to  beef  the  faith  as  he  bath  doke 
With  Christ  he  uvs  now  cbown'd  his  name  was  Hvmfhbt  Athbbton. 
He  dted  the  16  of  Sbftembeb,  1661. 

The  following,  says  Mr.  Davenport,  in  a  small  publication  en- 
titled "  The  Sexton's  Monitor,"  is  on  two  childreji  lying  in  one 
grave,  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  but  so  broken,  that  the  upper 
part,  which  probably  bore  the  name  of  the  parents,  was  gone. 


Abel,  hii  oflerinf  aoMplad  ta ; 
Hii  body  to  tlM  fnrB7«,  hit  soul  to  Utaf ; 
On  Oeiober  tweatj  and  no  mora, 
In  dM  ymx  iriztMn  hondrod  H 


Submit  tubmitted  to  her  besrwlj  kiaf, 
Befakf  a  flower  of  the  tiomal  apru^; 
Near  8  yean  <4d  ahe  died  in  heaven  to  waiC| 
The  year  waa  alxtaeD  himdrad  40. 
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D.  O.  M.  Sacer  RicHARDtrs  hie  dormit  Mjlthbkus.  (Sed  non  fotns,  nec  mora  diu- 
tnma)  Leetatus  genaisse  pares.  Incertnm  est  utnim  Doctior  an  Melior.  Anifngig  ^ 
gl(Mia  non  qnaeunt  humari.  ^^ 

Divinely  nch  and  learned  Richard  Mather, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoiced  this  father. 
Short  time  his  sleeping  dust's  here's  covered  down, 
Not  so  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 

V.  D.  M.  in  Angl.  XVI  annos.  In  Dor.  N.  A.  34  an.  Ob.  Apr.  22, 1669,  ^tatis 
MMB  73. 


Elder  James  Humphrbts,  who  died  May  12,  1686,  aged  78. 
Inclosed  within  this  shrine  is  sacred  dust, 
And  only  waits  for  the  rising  of  the  jnst. 
Most  useful  while  he  lived  ;  adorned  his  station, 
Even  to  old  age  he  serv'd  his  generation  : 
Since  his  death  thought  of  with  great  veneration. 

How  great  a  blessing  this  Ruling  Elder  he 
Unto  the  Church  and  Town  and  Pastors  three. 
Mather  he  first  did  bv  him  help  receive ; 
Flint  he  did  next  of  burdens  much  relieve  ; 
Renowned  Danforth  he  did  help  with  skill. 
Esteemed  high  by  all ; — ^bear  fruit  until 
Yielding  to  death  his  glorious  seat  did  fill. 

GiTLiEKHus  Stoughtonus,  anuiger  Provincise  Massachusettensis  in  Nova  Anglia 
L^atUB,  deinde  Oubemator :  Neo^ion  Curiae  in  eadem  Provincia  Superioris  Josticia 
rins  Gapitabs,  Hie  jacet.  Vir  conjugii  nescius,  Religione  sanctus,  Virtnte  dams, 
Doctrina  Celebris,  Ingenio  acutus,  Sanguine  et  animo  pariter  illustris;  JBquitatis 
amator,  Legum  propugnator,  Collegii  Stougbtoniani  ftindator,  Literamm  et  litem 
tonim  fautor,  celeberrimus,  Impietatis  et  vitii  hostis  acerrimas.  Hunc  Rhetoros 
amant  facundum,  Hunc  Scriptores  nornnt  elegantem,  Hunc  Philosophi  qusrunt  sap^ 
intern,  Hunc  Doctores  landunt  theologum,  Hunc  Pii  venerantur  austerum,  Hunc 
omnes  mirantnr !  omnibus  ignotum.  Omnibus  licet  notum.  Quid  plura  viator?  Qnem 
perdidimus — Stovobtonvx?  Heu!  Satis  dixi;  urgent  lachrjnnse;  Sileo.  Vixit 
mtxkOB  septoaginta.  Septimo  die  Julii  Anno  Salutis  1701  Cecidit.  Hea!  Heal 
QnalisLnctus! 


DOVER. 


DoYBR  was  originally  a  part  of^Dedham;  it  was  incorporated  at 
ti  precinct  in  \7&,  and  as  a  town  in  1784.  The  church  was  em* 
todied  in  1762,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Caryl  was  its  minister  th# 
same  year.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  41  years,  and  wa« 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Ralph  Sanger,  who  was  settled  here  in  1812. 
rnie  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portioii 
of  it  is  covered  with  wood.  Pine  Hill,  in  this  town  and  Medfield, 
is  400  feet  above  Charles  river.  Population,  618.  Distance,  B 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  14  from  Boston.  In  1837,  th^e  was  a 
nail  factory,  which  manufactured  300  tons,  valued  at  $36,000 ; 
hands  employed,  14;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  There  is  also  a 
rolling  mill,  which  manufactured  600  tons  of  hoops,  rods,  &c. ;  tfa* 
Talue  of  which  is  $56.000. 
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^  FOXBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1778.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Kendall,  the  first  minister,  was 
ordain«i  here  in  1786.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1779.  Mr. 
Kendall  continued  its  pastor  till  1800.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Loring, 
his  successor,  was  settled  here  in  1804,  and  resigned  in  1806. 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton,  the  third  minister,  continued  here  about 
four  years ;  his  successor.  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  was  installed  in 
1816.  Rev.  Willard  Pierce,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in 
1824. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  two  churches,  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist,  and  a  village  of  about  25  well-built  dwelling- 
houses.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  15  to  Taunton,  5  to 
Wrentham,  37  to  Worcester,  20  to  Providence,  and  24  to  Bostcm. 
Population,  1,416.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837,  there  were 
133,654  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  valued  at  $121,571.  There 
were  2  cotton  mills ;  17  hands  were  employed,  and  $12,350  worth 
of  goods  manufactured ;  two  woollen  mills,  cloth  manufactured, 
46,000  yards,  valued  at  $48,000 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace ;  iron 
castings  made,  300  tons,  value,  $30,000 ;  hands  employed,  20. 
The  value  of  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured,  was 
$15,000. 

John  Shepherd,  who  died  in  Attleborough  in  1809,  at  the  a^  of 
one  hundrea  and  nine  years,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  "  1&  re- 
tained all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  except  his  eye-sight,  to 
the  last,  and  was  just  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  assistance,  till  a 
few  days  before  his  death.^  He  lived  over  a  hundred  years  on 
his  native  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  pious  character ;  cheerful  in 
disposition,  jocose,  witty,  and  of  a  quick  understanding.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  eye-sight  on  a  sudden,  during  the  night,  and  was  not 
himself  aware  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  sought  in 
vain  for  the  light  of  day.  He  could  distinctly  recollect  events 
which  had  occurred  a  century  before.  He  had  one  son  and  seve* 
ral  daughters.  Two  of  his  daughters  lived  to  upwards  of  80  years ; 
and  another,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  of  Wrentham,  who  died  in  1828, 
lived  to  the  age  of  97  years.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  and 
usual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  till  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her 
life.  She  abstained  almost  wholly  from  animal  food,  and  never 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee,  and  wondefbd  how  peo- 
ple could  love  either.  Her  most  common  food  was  milk.  She 
adhered  to  the  same  fashion  in  dress  for  80  years." 

*  It  is  of  him  that  the  well-known  anecdote  is  told,  that  he  lived  in  two  oonnties  and 
four  different  towns,  and  yet  never  moved  [during  that  time]  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  bom. 
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The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representa- 
tion of  a  very  singular  monument  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  in  the  center  of  this 
town,  m  order  to  read  the  inscription,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  Hd  or  cover,  which 
turns  up  hke  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot,  and  lays 
on  the  rest  by  the  side.  The  cover  is  of 
iron,  and  is  kept  to  its  place  by  hooks ;  the 
date,  1810,  is  cut  upon  it  The  following 
is  the  inscription : 

This  monnment  was  erected  by  Doct.  N.  Miller,  to 
the  memory  of  his  IVieDd,  Mr.  Zadock  Howb,  who  died 
1819,  JEt.  77,  and  who  fought  under  the  great  Wash- 
ington. 

To  those  who  view,  before  your'e  gone, 
Be  pleased  to  put  this  cover  on. 
1810. 

On  the  insid«  of  the  cover,  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  the  following 
is  in  gilt  letters  : 

The  grave  is  waiting  for  your  body. 

And  Christ  is  waiting  for  your  soul, 
O,  may  this  be  your  cheerful  study, 

To  be  prepared  when  death  doth  call. 

The  lower  part  of  this  monument  is  of  granite.  This,  with  the 
apparatus  at  the  top,  was  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  kept  it  in  his 
house  some  years  before  his  death. 
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FRANKLIN. 

Franklin  was  set  off  from  Wrentham,  in  1737,  as  a  distinct 
parish,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Franklin*  in 
1778.  A  church  was  organized  here  in  1738,  and  Rev.  Ellas  Ha- 
ven was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  died  of  the  consump- 
tion, in  1764.  About  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Haven,  Rev. 
Caleb  Bamiun  took  the  pastoral  charge,  in  which  ofQce  he  con- 
tinued about  eight  years,  when,  difficulties  increasing,  he  resigned. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  western  army,  and  died  in  the  camp,  in  1776.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Bamum,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1773,  and  continued  pastor  for  fifty-four  years.     He  wis 

•  "  The  name  was  selected  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  J).  While  Dr. 
Franklin  was  in  France,  a  friend  of  his  in  Boston  wrote  to  him  that  a  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  had  chosen  his  name  by  which  to  be  known  in  the  world,  and  he 
presained,  as  they  had  no  bell  with  which  to  summon  the  people  to  meeting  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  present  of  such  an  instrument  from  him  would  be  very  acceptable,  esiw* 
cially  as  they  were  about  erecting  a  new  meeting-house.  The  doctor  wrote,  in  replJ^ 
that  he  presumed  the  people  in  Franklin  were  more  fmd  of  sense  than  of  sound ;  and 
accordingly  presented  them  with  a  handsome  donation  of  books  for  the  use  of  ths 
parish." — Smalief's  Centennial  Sermon. 


tro 
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Residence  of  Dr.  EmmanSy  Franklin. 

succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  E.  Smalley,  who  was  ordained 
here  in  1829. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  residence  of  the  venerable 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Haven, 
the  first  minister  of  this  town«  It  stands  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  stood 
about  20  r^s  north  of  the  present  church.  At  the  time  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  ordained,  there  was  a  forest  within  20  rods  of  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  in  the  open  air ;  he  stood  in  a  kind  of 
valley,  and  the  people  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  above  him.  In 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  was 
ordained  under  his  people,  not  over  them.  Dr.  Emmons  was  bom 
at  East  Haddam,  Con.,  in  1745,  and  is  now  in  his  94th  year.  He 
is  entirely  of  the  old  school  in  his  dress,  &c.,  even  to  the  shoe- 
buckles,  and  three-cornered  hat.  One  of  his  numerous  visiters 
mentions  that  he  called  on  Dr.  Emmons  in  1838,  and,  instead  of 
finding  him  broken  down  by  age,  found  him  quite  cheerful  and 

{>le€tsant  in  conversation.  The  study  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  on  the 
ower  floor  in  the  south-western  corner  room,  which  he  has  occu- 
pied for  this  purpose  for  more  than  sixty  years.  So  closely  has 
he  confined  himself  to  this  room,  that  it  is  said  he  is  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  other  parts  of  his  house.  Says  Mr.  Smalley  in  his  cen- 
tennial sermon,  preached  in  1838,  "  Few  clergymen  of  any  age 
or  country  have  lived  so  long  as  he ;  few  have  written  so  much ; 

and  few  have  lived  to  such  purpose In  the  unpretending 

form  of  sermons,  he  has  embodied  so  much  truth,  setded  so  many 
principles,  and  cleared  up  so  many  difficulties,  that  not  a  few  have 
already  acknowledged  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  are 
prepared  to  unite  with  others  in  pronouncing  him  a  public  bene- 
factor  Probably  no  clergyman  unconnected  with  a  theolo- 
gical seminary  has  guided  the  studies  of  so  many  youHg  men  in 
theology  as  Dr.  Emmons." 
The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  an  important  brandi  of 
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hosuMM  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  93,173  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $160,186.  There  were  also 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  5  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,968; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  323,000  yards,  valued  at  $31,140; 
males  employed,  17;  females,  31.  Population,  1,696.  Distancei 
17  miles  from  Dedham,  18  from  Providence,  R.  L,  and  ^7  from 
Boston. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  from  a  communication  in  th% 
C(^ections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  Mann. 
It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated: 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Rocket,  in  searching  for  a  stray  horse,  discovered  a  train 
of  42  Indians,  aboat  sunset.  From  their  appearance  he  suspected  they  intended  to  at- 
tack the  settlement  at  Wrentham  the  next  morning,  after  the  men  had  dispersed  to 
their  work ;  he  therefore  followed  them,  secretly,  till  they  halted  for  the  night,  when 
he  hastily  returned  to  the  settlement  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants.  A  consulta* 
tion  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  attack  the  Indians  early  the  next  morning. 
A  oompany  of  13,  under  4he  command  of  Captain  Ware,  was  hastily  collected  from 
Wrentham  and  the  vicinity ;  who,  having  secured  the  women  and  children  and  the 
infirm  in  the  garrison,  set  out  for  the  Indian  encampment,  where  they  arrived  just  be- 
fore day-light ;  and  were  posted  within  a  short  distance,  with  orders  to  reserve  their 
fire  till  the  enemy  began  to  decamp. 

«  Between  day-light  and  simrise  the  Indians  suddenly  rose  from  their  resting  plaoet, 
when,  upon  a  signal  given,  a  general  discharge  was  made,  which  threw  them  into  tho 
utmost  consternation.  Some,  in  their  confusion,  while  attempting  to  escape,  leaped 
down  a  predpioe  of  rocks  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height )  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
overtaken  ana  slain.  Two  of  them,  who  were  ck)sely  pursued,  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves  in  Mill  Brook,  where  they  were  found  and  killed.  It  is  related  that  one 
Woodcock  discharged  his  long  musket,  called,  in  those  days,  a  buccaneer,  at  a  fugitive 
Indian,  at  the  distance  of  80  rods,  and  broke  his  thigh  bone,  and  then  killed  him. 

**  The  number  of  Indians  killed  was  from  20  to  24  ;  and  not  one  of  the  whites.  The 
place  where  this  bold  adventure  occurred  is  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Wrentham 
which  is  now  Franklin.  The  large  rock  where  the  Indians  were  encamped  is  to  this 
day  called  Indian  Bock.  The  time  is  not  certainly  ascertained  ;  but  it  was,  without 
much  doubt,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1676,  when  the  Indian  forces  were  di^rsed 
in  parties  throughout  the  country.'' 


MEDFIELD. 


This  is  the  forty-third  town  in  Massachusetts  that  secured  an 
act  of  incorporation.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1650.  A  church  was  organized  here  in 
1661,  consisting  of  eight  members ;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Jr.  was 
installed  pastor  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  England, 
and  graduated  in  the  first  class  in  Harvard  college.  He  united  in 
himself  the  offices  of  a  preacher,  physician,  and  school-master,  at 
the  same  time.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  more  than  for- 
ty years,  and  died  in  1691.  After  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  in 
which  thirty-two  candidates  were  employed,  Joseph  Baxter  was 
settled,  and  sustained  the  pastoral  office  more  than  48  years.  Mr. 
Baxter  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  youth  his  settlement  was  delayed  almost 
ttiree  years.     '^  He  was  selected  for.a  missionary  during  his  minin- 
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try  by  Governor  Shute.  When  his  excellency  had  a  conference 
with  the  Indians  at  Georgetown,  on  Arrousic  Island,  in  August, 
1717,  he  presented  to  them  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Protestant  missionary ; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Ralle^  he  was  rejected.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Townsend,  who  was  set- 
tled in  1745,  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1776.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1770.  Dr. 
Prentiss  died  in  1814,  deeply  lamented." 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  water- 
ed by  Charles  and  Stop  rivers.  In  the  village  are  two  Congrega- 
tional churches  (one  of  them  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist,  and  about 
40  dwelling-houses.  Considerable  quantities  of  boots,  shoes  and 
straw  are  manufactured  here.  The  principal  business,  however, 
is  agriculture.  There  are  extensive  meadows  west  of  the  village, 
on  Charles  river,  which  are  very  valuable.  It  is  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  f  which  is  spelled  on  the  ancient  records  Mead- 
fiM^  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  plantation  being 
situated  near  these  meadows.  There  is  good  peat  in  the  town, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  Distance,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  17  S.  S.  W.  from  Boston.  Population,  899.  The  principal 
articles  manufactured  are  straw  bonnets,  of  which,  in  1837.  there 
were  124,000,  the  value  of  which  was  $135,000. 


Andent  House  in  Medfield. 

The  above  is  a  west  view  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now 
standing  in  New  England.  It  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  east- 
ward from  the  central  village  of  Medfield,  on  the  main  road  to  Ded- 
ham. This  house  was  standing  at  the  time  when  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  in  1676.  It  is,  proba- 
ply,  the  only  house  of  the  kind  now  standing  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
most  of  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  built.  This  house  is 
24  feet  in  length,  14|  feet  in  breadth,  10  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  eaves  of  the  roof,  about  12  feet  from  the  eaves  to  the  top  of 
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the  roof.  There  are  three  divisions  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting 
of  one  principal  room,  an  entry,  and  a  pantry ;  on  the  second  floor 
are  two  chambers,  above  which  is  a  narrow  garret.  The  building 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  house  is  believed  to  be  about -as  ancient 
as  the  house,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  weaver's  shop.  The  floor 
of  this  building  is  sunk  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  it  is  stated,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  weavers. 

In  this  town  slaves  were  formerly  common  and  numerous.^  Con- 
cerning witches,  it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Saunders'  Historical  Sermon, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  reprove  Goody  Lincoln  for  the 
sin  of  practising  witchcraft,  and  felt  a  strange  pain  in  his  leg  oa 
his  return,  which  was  attributed  to  her  ill  influence. 

The  greater  part  of  this  town  was  burnt  in  King  Philip's  war. 
The  following  account  of  attack  of  the  Indians  is  taken  from  Dr, 
Saunders'  Historical  Sermon,  preached  at  Medfield,  in  1817,  page 
17. 

"  Having  arrived  in  a  vast  body  at  Wachusett  mountain,  in 
Princeton,  they  [the  Indians]  divided  for  more  extensive  mischiefs 
into  two  parties.  One  proceeded  toward  Concord,  Chelmsford, 
Woburn,  and  Haverhill ;  the  other  burnt  Lancaster,  Marlborough, 
and  Sudbury,  and  soon  reached  Medfield.  The  Sunday  before 
the  assault,  they  were  seen  on  the  heights  of  mount  Nebo  and 
Noonhill,  as  the  people  came  out  from  public  worship.  There 
were  then  four  [14]  garrisons  in  town.  Nearly  300  soldiers  had 
arrived  for  its  defence ;  but  these  had  been  billeted  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  every  direction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  charged 
his  flock  to  be  vigilant  against  surprise  and  guarded  against  dan- 
gers. Monday  morning,  21st  February,  1676,  was  the  fatal  period. 
During  the  night  preceding,  the  Indians  had  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  ot  the  town,  skulking  beside  every  fence  and 
building.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  about  50  buildings  were  set 
into  a  blaze  at  the  same  instant.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  through 
great  perils  were  able  to  reach  the  garrisons,  others  were  shot 
down  as  they  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  and  one  was  burnt  in  his 
own  dwelling.  At  length,  the  savages  were  compelled  to  retire 
over  a  bridge  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town.  Burning  the 
bridge  in  order  to  cut  off  pursuit,  they  retired  to  a  savage  feast  on 
the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  in  view  of  the  ruins  they  had  occasion- 
ed. Philip  had  been  seen,  riding  upon  a  black  horse,  leaping  over 
fences,  exulting  in  the  havoc  he  was  making.  Though  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  left,  threaten- 
ing to  visit  them  every  year  for  twenty  years  to  come.  He  did 
not  live  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

"The  destruction  commenced  at  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  and  bams  were  consumed  between  the  meet- 
ing-house and^  the  bridge  leading  to  Medway.  Nearly  50  build- 
ings and  two  mills  were  destroyed.  The  best  houses  and  all  the 
ffarrisons  escaped.  The  damages  were  estimated  at  about  9,000 
aollars.    It  was  supposed  that  there  were  500  Indians  in  thifl-ea- 
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gagement.  Their  dread  of  cannon  hastened  them  away.  Soon 
after,  they  carried  destraction  to  Rehoboth,  Pawtucket,  and  Prori^ 
dence.  Here,  Jolin  Fussell,  aged  about  100,  was  burnt  m  his 
house.  Eight  inhabitants  were  killed,  four  were  mortally  wounds 
ed,  besides  three  soldiers  who  fell,  amounting  in  all  to  fifteen. 

"  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  Indians  met  with  a  notorioos 
rmntlse  at  the  stone-house  near  Medfield,  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Medway.  On  the  2d  of  July,  there  was  near  this  a  new  coa- 
flict  in  the  woods,  and  more  execution  was  done  upon  the  enemy. 
Among  the  captives  recovered,  a  slave  gave  information  of  an  in* 
tended  attack  upon  Taunton  with  200  savages,  which  information 
proved  the  preservation  of  that  town  by  timely  auxiliaries  sent  to 
their  protection.  July  25th,  30  of  our  men  and  90  Christian 
Indians  from  Dedham  and  Medfield  pursued  the  savages  and  capti- 
vated about  50  of  them,  among  whom  was  Pomham,  the  great 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.  Soon  after,  the  savages  retired  from 
this  part  of  the  country,  to  carry  new  distresses  into  more  distant 
regions." 
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I  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Medfield :  it  was  incoipo- 
rated  in  1713.  Mr.  David  Deming,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained 
in  1715,  and  c<»itinued  nearly  seven  years  pastor.  Rev.  Nathan 
Bttckman,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  Dec,  1724,  and  continued 
the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church  more  than  seventy  years.  He 
died  Feb.  6,  1795,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  and  71st  of  his  minis- 
try. Mr.  Benjamin  Green  was  colleague  with  the  venerable  Mr, 
Buckman  for  a  few  years.  Rev.  Luther  Wright  succeeded  Mr. 
Green  in  the  pastoral  ofiice,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  seventeeD 
.years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1815.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Luther  Baily.  The  second  church  in  Medway  was  formed  in 
1750,  and  Rev.  David  Thurston  was  settled  in  1752,  as  the  first 
minister.  In  consequence  of  ill  health  and  some  difficulties  in  the 
ehurch,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1769.  Rev.  David  San- 
ford,  the  second  pastor,  continued  his  active  and  useful  labors  from 
1773  till  1807,  when  they  were  terminated  by  a  severe  paralysis. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  who  was  invested  with  the 
pastoral  charge  in  1814. 

The  following  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Medway,  or 
Factory  Tillage,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  east  upon  the  old  Med-» 
field  road.  The  spire  seen  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Congrega^ 
tional  church.  The  building  on  the  left  with  a  small  low  spire  is 
a  4  story  cotton  factory,  standing  on  Charles  river.  This  Tillage 
consists  of  37  dwelling-houses,  3  stores,  3  cotton  and  1  wooUen 
faotories.  The  boot  ana  shoe  business  is  carried  on  to  considerable 
extent  in  Medway  villase  and  in  West  Medway.  la  East  Med- 
way is  a  b^ll-foundry,  (owned  by  Col.  Geo.  H.  Holbrook.)  an 
QEgan  mannfactoryi  and  a  clock  factory.    This  town  is  graoually 
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improving  in  appearance,  wealth,  and  population.  There  are  in  the 
limits  of  the  town  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Dedham. 
and  20  S.  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  2,050. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cotton  mills  j 
2,500  spindles;  428,200  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the 
value  of  which  was  $42,120.  Two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; 76,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$62,000.  There  were  38,494  pairs  of  boots  and  100,65a  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $149,774;  males  employed,  198; 
females,  98 ;  there  were  32,200  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  val- 
ued at  $40,400 ;  there  was  also  a  manufactory  for  cotton  batting, 
and  another  for  cotton  wadding. 


MILTON. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  UnccttaquiS" 
sett.  In  1662,  the  town  of  Dorchester  voted  that  Unquetj/,  since 
called  Milton,  should  be  a  township,  if  it  had  the  consent  of  the 
general  court  It  had  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated the  same  year. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  this  town  there  is  a  range  of  the  Bhte 
HiUsy  710  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  is  a  noted  landmark 
for  sailors.  It  presents  in  full  view  Boston  and  its  environs,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain in  the  interior.  ^  Milton  is  adorned  with  some  pleasant  country 
seats,  and  contains  at  the  two  falls,  and  at  the  bridge  where  the 
Neponset  meets  the  tide,  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  &c.  For- 
ty or  fifty  vessels  annually  visit  the  wharves  with  wood,  coal, 
lumber,  grain,  &c.  The  first  paper-mill  ever  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  this  town.     There  are  3  churches,  8  Congregai- 
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ticmal  and  1  Universalist.     Populatiou,  1,77!2.     Distance,  7  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  6  E.  of  Dedliarn.  . 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
and  Milton  village,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Neponset  river,  which  is 
the  dividing  Une  between  the  towns.  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
Milton  side  when  descending  the  hill  on  the  road  to  the  brifl^ 
connectiag  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  village,  which  consists 
of  nearly  100  dwelling-houses,  3  churches,  2  Congregatioiial,  dim 
of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Methodist ;  two  cotton  &ctories,  8  ft^ 
per-nuUs,  two  chocolate  mills,  and  a  bank,  the  '^  Dorchester  and 
Milton  Bank ;"  this  institution  is  located  on  the  Dorchester  Mm. 
"  The  Governor  Hutchinson  House"  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  the  Milton  side,  which  rises  immediately  from  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Neponset.  The  central  part  of  the  village  is  between 
six  and  seven  miles  from  Boston. 

Milton  was  the  summer  residence  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Histofy  of  Mcussachusetts  Bay,  and  the  last  royal  gover- 
nor but  one.  He  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  forwarded  the 
stamp  act  by  letters  written  on  the  occasion.  After  the  arrival  of 
die  stamps,  a  mob  assaulted  his  house  in  Boston,  in  1766,  and 
having  forced  him  to  retire,  out  of  regard  to  his  personal  safety, 
either  destroyed  or  carried  off  his  plate,  his  family  ptctures,  most 
of  the  furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  hundred  poonds 
sterling  in  money,  and  the  manuscripts  and  books  which  he  had  * 
been  thirty  jrears  collecting.  In  1772,  a  number  of  his  letters 
were  found  written  to  the  British  cabinet,  stimulating  them  to 
enforce  their  plans  against  the  liberties  of  the  Americans.  The 
general  court,  upon  knowledge'  of  this,  voted  to  impeach  him,  and 
requested  his  majesty  would  remove  him  from  office.  Hutchinson, 
when  informed  of  this,  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  became  at 
length  ^80  obnoxious  to  tfaci  province,  that  he  was  superaedsd  by 
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OoT€mor  Gage,  in  1774.    He  died  in  England,  in  1780,  aged  €9 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
aenpt,  Jan.  25th,  1839. 

"  The  Jbrst  paper^U  bitUt  in  New  England. — An  act  to  encourage  the  mannfactnre 
cf  paper  in  New  England  was  passed  hj  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
13th  Sept.,  1728,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  PhilUpa. 
BaBJamm  Faneml,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  for  the  sole  manufacture  of 
paper  for  ten  years,  on  the  following  conditions  :  In  the  first  fifteen  months  to  make 
one  hundred  and  forty  reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  The 
second  year  to  make  fifty  reams  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  to  the  first-mentkuwd 
qnaii^.  The  third  y^ear  and  afterwards  yearly,  to  make  twenty-five  reama  of  a 
fi^rior  quality  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  to  the  former  mentioned,  that  the  total 
annual  produce  of  the  various  qualities  not  to  be  less  than  five  hundred  reams  a  year. 
The  afore-mentioned  proprietors  erected  a  small  paper-mill  in  Milton,  on  a  site  adjolm- 
Sng  Meponsct  river,  near  the  lower  bridge.  What  number  of  years  the  original  pr^nrie- 
loVB  carded  it  on,  is  not  now  known ;  their  master-workman's  name  was  Henry  wood- 
n^an,  an  Englishman ;  he  married  in  Milton,  and  left  children,  two  daughters,  Abigail 
and  Rebekah.  The  paper-mill,  having  been  stopped  for  some  time,  was  eventually  sold 
to  Mr.  Jeremiidi  Smith,  who,  for  want  of  workmen,  was  prevented  making  any  uee  of  it. 
In  1760,  the  business  was  again  revived  by  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  who  procured  a 
paper-maker  from  a  British  regiment,  then  stationed  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Hazel- 
ton,  who  obtained  a  ftirlou^h  long  enough  to  set  the  mill  to  work,  there  being  an 
Amerieaa  paper-maker,  Abijah  Smith,  then  living  in  Milton,  a  decent  workman,  who 
Mffi  ilnil  him,  and  who  continued  at  the  business  until  an  advanced  age.  On  the  regi- 
maat  to  which  HazeltcMi  belonged  being  ordered  to  Quebec,  the  commander-in-chief 
woidd  not  permit  him  to  remain  behind,  and  he  went  with  the  army  to  Canada,  and 
received  a  wound  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  when  Wolfe  fell,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after.  After  a  short  time,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  arrived  from  New  York, 
and  again  set  the  mill  at  work. .  He  was  an  excellent  workman,  and  made  his  own 
mookk.  After  a  few  years  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  a  young  man  of  19  or  20  years, 
who  was  also  considered  a  first-rate  workman.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  first  PAper- 
ttill  bailt  in  New  England,  aad  prebably  the  first  erected  this  side  of  Fhiladelpbia,  if 
aoC  the  first  in  America :  and  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  now  invaluahla 
and  extensive  branch  of  New  England  productive  industry,  on  which  so  niany  thoa- 
sands  depend  for  support.'' 


NEEDHAM. 


This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  wasr  incorporated  in 
1711.  It  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  peninsula,  being  sur- 
founded  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  limiu  by  Charles  river. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  meadow  on  the  banks  of  this  river ; 
Bioad  meadow,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  the  towns  q£  Dedham 
and  Newton,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
towB  is  uncommonly  well  watered,  and  is  diversified  -with  hills 
^mA  plains.  In  the  course  of  the  river  which  separates  this  town 
fimn  Newton,  there  are  two  falls,  called  the  upper  and  lower  falls, 
whieh  afford  valuable  water  privileges.  At  the  upper  fieills  is  the 
largest  cataract  in  the  whole  of  Charles  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.    The  water  here  falls  twenty  feet  upon  a  bed  of  rocks. 

The  principal  settlements  in  the  town  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  and  lower  &lls.  There  is  a  manufacturing  village  at  both 
of  these  falls,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Newt<Mi.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  this  town  6  paper-mills ;  610  toBS^ 
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of  stock  were  manufactured,  valued  at  ^61,000;  one  cotton  mill, 
1,700  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  190,000  yards,  valued 
at  $19,000 ;  three  hat  manufactories,  which  manufactured  15,004 
hats,  valued  at  $18,729;  one  window-blind  hinge  manufactory, 
which  manufactured  60,000  pairs  of  hinges,  valued  at  $12^00  ; 
there  were  22,673  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$14,^964  18;  males  employed,  26;  females.  41.  There  are  5 
churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, 1,492.  Distance,  4  miles  north-west  of  Dedham,  and  12 
westerly  from  Boston. 

The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Townsend 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1720.  He  continued  in  the 
ministry  upwards  of  forty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  here  in  1764.  Dr.  West 
resigned  his  charge  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Palmer,  who  was  settled  in  1792.  During  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
West,  conflicting  interests  respecting  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house occasioned  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  societies.  The 
West  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1778. 
They  erected  a  meeting-house,  but  did  not  have  constant  preach- 
ing for  several  years.  A  church  was  organized  in  1798,  and  the 
next  vear  Rev.  Thomas  Noyes  was  ordained  their  first  minister. 
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This  town  was  originally  the  first  parish  in  Braintree.  It 
first  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Capt.  Wollaston,  and  from  him  was 
named  Mount  Wollaston.  It  appears  that  he  became  discouraged, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Virginia,  appointing  Lieutenant  Pilcher 
his  agent.  Chie  Thomas  Morton,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  petti- 
fogger at  FurnivaPs  inn,  being  one  of  the  company,  excited  a 
sedition  against  Filcher,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  plantation. 
Morton  then  assumed  the  control,  and  having  received  some  goods 
from  England,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The  trade  being 
profitable,  the  company  devoted  their  gains  to  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, and  changed  the  name  of  their  residence  to  Merry  Mounts 
where,  as  it  is  related  in  the  New  England  Memorial,  ''  setting  up 
a  May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about  it 
like  so  many  fairies,  or  fiiries  rather,  yea,  and  worse  practices, 
as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of  the  mad  BaQ» 
chmalians."  They  soon  after  began  to  sell  arms  to  the  savages. 
This  alarmed  the  other  plantations.  The  magistrates  of  Plymouth 
colony  wrote  to  him  civilly  and  repeatedly,  requesting  him  to 
desist  from  this  commerce;  but  Morton  treated  the  proposition 
with  contempt ;  upon  which,  Capt.  Standish,  with  a  small  force, 
came  to  Mount  Wollaston,  took  Morton,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
left  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  planters.  Mortor 
was  carried  to  Plymouth^  and  sent  back  to  England. 
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Cluincy  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1792.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Mr.  Edmund  Cluincy,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  Mount  WoUaston.  The  south-western  part 
of  this  town  fortlis,  with  little  exception,  a  comjdete  body  of  granite 
rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  feet  aboire  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  stone,  which  furnish  a  beautiful 
material  for  building.  A.  railroad,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  has 
been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  to  convey  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  to  Neponset  river. .  The  rails  are  of  wood, 
six  feet  apart,  firmly  laid  upon  blocks  of  stone,  and  covered  with 
iron  plate,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  move  so  easily  that 
one  horse  has  drawn  twenty  tons,  besides  the  wagon,  which 
weighs  six  tons.  This  railway  was  buiJt  in  182&,  and  was  the 
first  constructed  in  America.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here ;  large 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  some  salt,  are  manufactured 
here.  The  pleasantness  of  the  town,  its  nearness  to  Boston,  and 
good  schools,  induce  many  families  to  make  it  their  residence. 
There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  3,049.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham, 
6  from  Hingham,  and  8  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  quarried 
in  tnis  town  64,590  tons  of  granite^  valued  at  $248,737 ;  hands 
employed,  633.  The  value  of  coach,  chaise,  harness  and  wheel- 
wright business  was  $32,660 :  hands  employed,.  36.  The  value  of 
coach  lace  manufactured  was  $12,000;  males  employed,  7;  females, 
16.  Boots  manufactured,  27,437  pairs ;  shoes,  18,602  pairs,  valued 
at  $111,881 ;  males  employed,  163;  females,  68.  Vessels  biiilt  in 
the  five  preceding  years,  13 ;  tonnage,  2,594  ;  valued  at  $122,650 : 
hands  employed  in  ship-building,  50.  Ten  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  6,200  quintals  of  codfish  were 
caught,  valued  at  $18,800 ;  mackerel  caught,  1,750  barrels,  valued 
at  $12,242 ;  hands  employed,  100. 

Quincy  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States.*  The  following  cut  (a  reduced  copy  from  one 
in  the  American  Magazine)  is  a  representation  of  the  two  Adams 
houses,  near  the  foot  of  Penn's  Hill,  in  Quincy.  TThe  house  on 
the  right,  with  a  lightning-rod  attached  to  it,  is  the  house  where 
John  Adams,  the  elder  president,  was  born,  the  other  in  which  his 
son  John  Qu  Adams  was  born,  in  July,  1767.  In  the  garret  was 
packed  his  valuable  library  while  he  was  minister  at  Russia.     It 

*  It  appears  from  an  epitaph  on  a  monament  raised  by  the  elder  President  Adams, 
that  Heniy  Adams  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Adams  family  in  this  country;  in  the 
epitaph  it  is  said,  "  He  took  his  flight  from  the  Dragon  persecution  in  Devonshire, 
£ngland,  and  alighted,  with  eight  sons,  near  Mount  WoUaston.  One  of  the  sons 
returned  to  England,  and,  after  taking  time  to  explore  the  country,  four  removed  to 
Medfield  and  the  neighboring  towns,  two  to  Chelmsford,  one  only,  Joseph,  remained 
here,  and  was  an  original  proprietor  in  the  township  of  Braintree.*'  Joseph  Adams 
had  a  son  Joseph  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of 
John  Adams  the  president.  They  were  distinguished,  as  we  learn  from  the  epitaph 
referred  to  abo^e,  "  tor  their  piety,  humilitv,  simplicity,  prudence,  patience,  temper- 
tnce,  frugality,  industry,  and  perseverance/' 
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was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  pastor  of  the  first 
CcMigreeational  society,  who  occupied  the  house  trom  1800  to  1804. 
Back  of  the  houses  represented  in  the  engraving  is  a  meadow  of 
some  extent ;  connected  with  this,  there  is  the  following  anecdote^ 
often  related  by  the  elder  Adams,  respiting  himself : 

"  When  I  was  a  bov,  I  had  to  study  the  jLatio  grammar,  but  it 
was  dull,  and  I  hated  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  send  me  to 
college,  and  therefore  I  studied  srammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
loneer,  and,  going  to  mv  father,  1  told  him  I  did  not  like  study, 
and  asked  for  some  other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his 
wiihes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer.  ^  Well,  John,'  said 
he,  ^  if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit,  yoQ  may  try  ditching ;  per* 
haps  that  will  My  meadow  yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may 
put  by  Latin,  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  delightful  chance, 
and  to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  I  soon  foimd  (Utching  harder 
than  Latin,  and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  experi- 
enced. That  day  I  eat  the  bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  I  when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison  between 
Latin  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it.  I  dog 
the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner;  but 
it  was  humiliating,  and  I  could  not  do  it  At  night,  toil  conquered 
pride,  and  1  told  my  fiuher— one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life^ 
that  if  he  chose  I  would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  g|fl 
of  it ;  and  if  I  have  since  sained  any  distinction,  it  has  been  owing 
to  Ae  two  days'  labor  in  mat  abonnnable  dxtcfa.'' 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monumenU  in  tkis  plaee : 

BraiDtrey!  thy  Prophet's  gone,  this  Tomb  inten 
The  Reverend  Moses  Fisk,  this  sacred  herse 
Adore  HeaFen's  praisefal  art  that  (brm'd  the  i 
.Who  souls  not  to  himself  hat  Christ  oft  waa, 
Saird  thro'  the  straits  with  Peter's  ikmily, 
Benown'd  and  Gains's  hospitaliur, 
Paula's  patience,  James  his  pnuteace,  John's  twett  \0W% 
Is  landed,  enter'd,  dear'd  aad  crown'd  above* 
Obiit  Aufost  the  x,  loooxni,  JEtatia  son  wfu 
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Hers  lies  the  body  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Heiinr  Fljmt,  who  came  to  Nem'  England  in 
tbe  jmt  16352  was  ordained  the  trst  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Bratntrf  1639,  and 

1  remarkable  for  his  pietr, 
^j  right  hand,  lies  the  body 
7.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hemr.  ISlM  was  a  gentlewoman  of  piety,  pmdenee,  and  peenliarly  accomi^ished  for 
i^rtmeting  young  gentlewomen,  many  being  sent  to  her  finm  other  towns,  e^peciAlly 
fiom  Boston.    Descendants  of  goodly  families  in  Old  England. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Leonard-  Hoar,  some  tmia 
pjpesident  of  Harvard  college,  who  died  Nov.  28,  1675,  aged  45  : 


Thiee  yiwitout  friaads  imdav  iMi  tomlMooe  lie, 
FmeriM  l»  afod,  youth,  and  Iniaucv, 
A  fTMA  vntOmt,  bar  iMirned  «m,  iritk**  chitd, 
Tkt  ftnt  and  tea*  iMm  free,  He  waa  exiled, 
la  lomw  Chrtat.  Ak  aottntry,  and  dear  friends 
U*  Mt  Ui  own,  cnaMd  aaae,  and  for  amende 


Wae  bere  extolled,  envied;  all  In  a  breath, 

Hb  uoUe  cansiirt  leaves,  is  drawn  to  death. 

Strange  ehanses  raay  befiill  ua  ei^  we  die, 

Bleat  they  who  woU  arrive  at  eieraHy. 

God  grant  some  nainae,  O  thon  New  En^and*a  frIeiML 

Don't  sooner  fade  than  thine,  If  times  doa't  mend. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joeiah  Qnincy,  jun.,  of  Boston,  Barrister  of  Law,  yoong^ 
est  son  of  Josiah  Qaincy,  Esq.  late  of  this  place.  Brilliant  talents,  uncommon  elo- 
qvenee,  and  indefatigable  application  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession.  His  early,  enlightened,  inflexible  attachment  to  the  cause  af  Ins  eoantrr 
M  attested  hf  nnnnments  more  durable  Chan  this,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  wett- 
kMwn  prsdnctions  of  his  genius.  Be  was  bom  the  23d  of  February,  1744,  and  died 
tiba  26Ch  of  April,  1775.  His  mortal  remains  are  here  deposited,  with  those  of  Abigail, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  PhilUps,  Esq.,  bom  the  14th  of  April,  1745,  died  the 
tMi  Hareh,  1793. 

^Stnmgar,  in  contemplating  tfab  momunent  as  the  frail  tribute  of  filial  gratitude  and 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame! 
Let  his  example  point  the  paths  of  feme  I 
Or  seeks  thy  keart,  aTerse  from  public  strife, 
The  milder  graces  of  domestic  life? 
Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere. 
And  o'er  the  best  of  BM)then  drop  a  tear ! 


RANDOLPH. 

Randolph  was  originally  a  part  of  Braintree ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1793.  A  church  was  formed  in  1731,  and  R«v. 
Elisha  Eaton  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  the  same  year.  He 
continued  about  nineteen  years  in  the  ministry,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  "Rev.  Moses  Taft,  who  continued  in  the 
pastoral  ofiice  nearly  forty  years.  Rev.  Jonathan  Strong,  Dl  D., 
was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Taft,  in  1789.  Dr.  Strong 
died  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomeroy. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  dismissed  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rer. 
Calvin  Hitohkock.  "During  Mr.  Pomeroy's  ministry,  the  east 
part  €t  the  town  of  Randolph  became  a  separate  society.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house,  organized  a  church;  and  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1821,  Mr.  Brigham,  the  first  and  present  pastor,  was 
<»dained." 

In  the  following  cut,  the  church  seen  on  the  left  is  the  first 
Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  in 
|U»  town  stood  on  this  spot.    The  present  building  is  the  third 
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South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Randolph. 


which  has  been  built.  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  this  church.  The  principal  part  of  the 
central  village  is  situated  on  a  street  running  about  a  mile  north- 
westerly of  this  church,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  the 
Baptist  church,  which  is  just  discernible  in  the  distance,  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses, 
with  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  This  place 
is  14  miles  from  Boston,  11  from  Dedham,  and  8  from  Weymouth 
landing.  East  Randolph,  a  flourishing  village,  is  about  2  miles 
eastward ;  is  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  central  village,  and 
contains  two  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  There  is 
also  another  Baptist  church  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  near  the 
Stoughton  line.  The  Randolph  Bank  is  located  in  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufacturea  in  this  town  200,175  pairs  of  boots, 
470,620  pairs  of  shoes ;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $944,715 ; 
males  employed,  804;  females,  671.  Population,  3,041.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Dedham,  7  from  Braintree  landing,  and  14  from 
Boston. 


ROXBURY. 


This  town  and  Boston  were  incorporated  the  same  vear,  ISSO; 
it  being  also  the  same  year  in  which  this  place  was  selected  for  a 
settlement  by  Mr.  Pynchon  and  some  others.  A  great  part  of  this 
town  is  rocky  land ;  hence  the  name  of  Rocks*bury  ;  the  soil  is, 
however,  strong,  and  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  country  seats  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  town  is  joined  to 
Boston  by  a  neck  of  land,  over  which  are  broad  and  pleasant 
avenues.  That  portion  of  the  town  next  to  Boston  is  thickly  set- 
tled, and  forms  a  handsome  village,  and  the  principal  street  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  Washington  street,  Boston.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  level,  called  Jamaica 
Plains ;  this  is  a  pleasant  spot,  ornamented  with  elegant  country 
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J  Mill  iHBU-cuhiyated  gardens.    Tb^  pond  in  Ibis  plain  ii  thfl 

•utifce  fTom  whenee  the  Boston  Aqnednct  is  sq^pUed.  Il  is  about 
fmr  mites  fran  Boston,  and  there  are  four  main  logs  fiom  the 
pend,  to  and  through  the  principal  streets ;  these  logs  and  the 
branches  connected  with  them  amount  to  about  forty  miles  in 
tmgth*  Tbere  are  generally  about  eight  hundred  families  «ap- 
piictf  with  water  from  the  aqueduct. 


Nartk-fcesttrn  view  m  iht  central  fcri  pf  Ukc  ViUagf  pf  Roackur^, 

The  above  is  a  view  on  the  elevated  groui»d  in  the  central  part 
of  Roxbury.  Th^  first  Congregational  ctuirch  (Unitarian)  appears 
OB  the  left.  The  Norfolk  House^  a  splemlid  establishment^  is  par- 
tially seen  on  the  right.  The  onmiboses  srhich  p0UK  between  this 
plac<^  and  Boston  sti^rt  from  this  faense.  At  Uiis  time  they  are  12 
m  number,  with  four  horses  each;  one  of  which  aCEii^llrom  Rox- 
bury  and  Boston  every  15  minutes.  The  distance  between  the 
Norfolk  House  and  the  state-house  is  three  miles.  The  fare  from 
Boston  to  Roxbury  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  by  purchasing  a 
number  of  tickets  at  one  time,  the  price  of  a  jiassage  is  reduced. 
As  there  are  many  persons  who  tio  busineea  in  Boston  but  reside 
in  Roxbury,  this  method  of  conveyance  is  a  great  aecommodatioii. 
There  are  5  churches  in  this  village,  ?  Con|^reg?itxonal>  1  Baptist, 
1  Episcopal,  and  1  Universalist  There  are2  banks,  the  '^  Peoples" 
and  "  mnthrop,'^  each  with  a  capital  <rf<^100,eOO.  Owing  to  the 
wieven  surface  on  which  this  lar^vil]age  is  built,  Ihere  is  quite  a 
variety  of  scenery  in  the  place.  The  nmoerous  genteel  residences 
and  cottages,  which  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  painted  white, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  evergreetis  and  riirubbery  by  which 
most  of  diem  are  surrounded ;  and,  during  the  sununer  months, 
the  appearance  of  this  place  is  highly  beautiful.  In  1837,  there 
was  1  nail  factory,  which  manufactured  1,000  tons  of  nails,  valued 
at  $120,000;  hands  employed,  75.    There  are  10  churches  in  the 
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limits  of  the  town,  6  Cimgregational,  2  Unirersalist,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Episcopal.  Population,  7,493.  In  Roxbury  village  there  is  aa 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  another  for  the 
manufacture  of  India  rubber  cloths,  &c.,  an  article  which  it  is  Im* 
lieved  is  destined  to  be  one  of  rery  great  importance. 

Hie  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians^ 
was  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  to  the  church  in  this  place.  He  is 
usually  called  ^'  the  Apostle  of  Indians."  He  was  born  in  England, 
in  1604.  The  following  biographical  sketch  is  extracted  from  Al- 
len's Biographical  Dictionary. 

"  His  pious  parents  early  imparted  to  him  religious  instruction,  and  it  was  not  without 
effect.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  for  some 
time  the  instructer  of  youth.  In  1631  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arriring  at  Boston 
harbor  November  third,  immediately  joined  the  church  in  that  town,  and  preached  id 
them,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  their  minister,  was  then  in  England.  Here  he  was  eamesitly 
requested  to  remain,  but  he  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Rozbury  Novem- 
ber 5,  1632.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Welde  was  ordained  as  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  pastor.  These  two  ministers  lived  together  in  much  harmony.  In  1637  tbey 
both  opposed  the  wild  notions  of  Mrs.  Hntchin»on,  and  were  both  witnesses  against 
her  at  her  trial.  In  1639  they  were  appointed,  with  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Doidieslef, 
to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  foHoiring  year.  For 
timefal  poetry  it  woald  not  perhaps  yield  the  palm  even  to  that  of  Stemhotd  and  Hop- 
kins ;  but  it  did  not  give  perfect  satis&ction.  The  reverend  Mr.  Shepaid  of  Cambrido 
thus  addressed  the  trauslators :  ^ 

'  Ye  Rorbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  erimt 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme ; 
Aod  yon  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen. 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  yon  tHII  them  dtreiigdieh.' 

The  New  Enghmd  psalms  were  afterwards  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dnnster, 
Md  they  have  passed  through  twenty  editions.  In  1611  Mr.  Welde  returned  to  Eng- 
""r,,  *£;Ekot'8  other  eotteagnes  in  the  ministry  were  the  reverend  Mr.  DotforUi 
and  Mr.  Walter. 

"  His  benevolent  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people.  Having  imbibed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  became  eajgierly  desirooff  of  making  them  acqaainted  wfth  the  glad 
fidmgs  of  salvatum.  There  were,  at  the  time  when  be  began  his  missionary  exertions, 
near  tWMi^  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  but  they 
were  veiy  similar  in  manners,  language,  and  religion.  Having  learned  the  barfoarom 
dialect,  he  first  preached  to  an  assembly  of  Indians  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present  Iowa 
of  Newton,  October  28,  1646. 

"  He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  sachems  and  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  losmg  their  authority,  if  a  new  religion  ^'as  introduced.  When  he  was 
•lone  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  they  threatened  him  with  every  evil  if  he  did  mA  de- 
sist from  his  labors ;  but  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  by  the  fear  of 
oaimF.  He  said  to  them,  « I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great  God,  and  my  God  is 
with  me ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  in  the  country :  I  will  »> 
on,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare.'  With  a  body  capable  of  enduring  fttigiK, 
and  a  mmd  firm  as  the  mountain  oaks  which  surrounded  his  path,  he  weal  fiom 
ploce  to  place,  relying  for  protection  upon  the  greai  Head  of  the  church,  and  dechmn? 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  darkness.  His  benevolent  zeal  prompted 
wm  to  encounter  with  cheerfulness  the  most  terrifying  dangers,  and  to  submit  to  the 
m«  Incredible  hardships.  He  says  in  a  letter,  <  I  have  not  been  drf ,  night  or  dar. 
froa&the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth ;  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  puU  off 
my  boots,  wnng  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God 
steps  inand  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  Endure  hardship 
Ma  fiood  soJdier  of  Jesus  Christy*  He  made  a  miinonary  toui  ev«y  foitnS? 
plaated  a  number  of  churches,  and  visited  all  the  Indians  in  Massachuseus  and  PIt- 
mou  A  colonies,  pursuing  his  way  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  ^^  ^ 

1  /li  °^"^  ^^^^  exertion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes :  ht  stimn- 
latea  many  servants  of  Jesus  to  engage  in  the  missionary  woik ;  and  although  he 
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I  over  the  stnpiditjr  of  many,  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yvt  be  lired  to 
see  twenty-four  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  fellow-preachers  of  the  predoiis  gospel 
of  Christ  In  1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a 
lew  years  the  whole  Bible,  and  several  other  books,  best  adapted  for  the  instmction  of 
the  natives.  He  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Indians,  which  no  other  missionary 
eoold  obtain.  He  was  their  shield  in  1675,  during  Philip's  wax,  when  some  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  actuated  by  the  most  infuriate  spirit,  intended  to  have  de- 
atioyed  tbem.  He  suffered  every  abuse  for  his  friendship  to  them,  but  nothing  eould 
quench  the  divine  charity  which  glowed  in  his  heart.  His  firmness,  his  zeal,  his 
benevolence  at  this  period  increased  the  pure  lustre  of  his  character.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  offered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to  be 
liberated  from  the  labors  of  his  office,  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Rozbury.  It  was 
with  joy  that  he  received  Mr.  Walter  as  his  colleague,  in  1688.  When  he  was  bend- 
mg  ander  his  infirmities  and  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  nmiU)er 
of  fiunilies  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a  week,  that  he  might  instmet 
them  in  the  truths  of  God.  He  died  May  20,  1690,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  say- 
ing that  all  his  labors  were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those  who  surroonded  wi 
bed  to  pray.    His  last  words  were,  "  welcome  joy.''  ^ 

Pa*  $imiie  9/  the  ka$tdwriting  of  the  tU».  John  Eliot,  copied  from  un  originai  letitr  in  tkt  ptutnioft 
oftht  Maaoachtuettt  Mistoriecu  Society. 

Joseph  Warren^  a  major-general  in  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  was  bom  in  this  town, 
in  1740,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759. 

.  <<  Directing  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Boston.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  greater  objects  clained 
his  attention  thaa  those  which  related  particularly  to  his  profession.  His  country 
needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  courage  would  not  permit  him  to  shrink  firom  any 
labors  or  dangers.  His  etoquence  and  his  talents  as  a  writer  were  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  from  the  year  in  which  the  stamp  act  was  passed  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  He  was  a  bold  politician.  While  many  were  wavering  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contended,  that  every  kind  of  taxation,  whether 
external  or  internal,  was  tyranny,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  resisted;  and  he 
believed  that  America  was  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  her. 
From  the  year  1768  he  was  a  principal  member  of  a  secret  meeting  or  caucus  in 
Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  me  concerns  of  the  country.  With  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and  wise.  In  this  assembly  the  plans 
of  defence  were  matured.  AAer  the  destruction  of  the-  tea,  it  was  no  longer  kept 
secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  and  his  orations  breathe  the  energy  of  a  great  and  daring  mtnd.  It  was  he 
who,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  obtained  informatioikof  the  intend* 
ed  expedition  against  Concord,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  despatched  an  express  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  dangei. 
He  himself  on  the  next  day,  Jhe  memorabU  nineteenth  of  April,  was^  very  active.  Ik 
is  said  in  General  Heath's  Memoirs  that  a  ball  took  off  part  of  his  eaj>4ock.  In  the 
confused  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,,  ho  hUd  vast  infloenoe 
in  preserving  order  among  the  troops.  After  the  departure  of  Hanctock  to  congrest,* 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  his  place.  Four  days  previouslv 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hill  he  received  hia  commission  ef  major  general 
.When  the  inirenchments  were  made  upon  the  fatal  spot,  to  encourage  the  men  within 
the  lines  he  went  down  from  Cambridge  and  joined  tnem  as  a  volunteer  on  the  event* 
All  day  of  the  battle,  June  the  seventeenth.  Just  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  died  in  the  trenches,  aged  thirty-five  years.  He  was 
the  first  victim  of  rank  that  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  his  bones  were  taken  uif  and  entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion,  as  he  hail 
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tatt  gnad  Muter  of  the  tnt^toMMoa  In  Xmenca,  a  broilitr  ibmou  ftat  ta 
•nttr  paowmn^a  foinnl  eulogy.    Witk  zeal  in  tke  eaase  of  liberty,  wkiete 
Br.  Waivn^ms  yet  judiekMS  in  comeel,  aaA  caadad  and  generovs  tr       " 
wka^baddiftcentseniteealsnspectiagtheeo&lrevefay.    HwbmwIwv 


diapeeiiMm  hnmaaey  aad  liii  vaaners  aflbble  and  eagaging.    la' Jaa  iotenicj' 
palrifltim  entire  ^eontdeaiito  vea  plaoed.    To  llie  moetandauntedbiaTefy  he 
tke  ▼irtaes  of  dowaeeiU!,  Ilft,ilk9  ela^aeaoe  of  aa  aeeoiii|^i8iied  ofalor,  cad  liie  ^ 
ef  aa  aMe  stateeman.    He  vablMMd  an  oratiba  in  1772,  and  aaotitor  ia  1975^  < 
SMmoratiTa  of  the  ifth  of  Manh,  1770.'' 

WiSiam  Heaihy  a  major-^neral  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
bom  in  this  town,  in  1737.  He  was  brought  up  a  &rmer,  and  from 
his  fOHth  was  remarkably  fimd  of  military  exereises,  and  read 
wliate^t  he  could  find  on  the  subject  The  following  is  fipdm 
Alden^s  ColIecticMOu 

<<  At  the  cornmencement  of  that  contest  which  iasned  in  the  independ«iee  ef  tke 
American  states,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety  appointed  by  theproiriBcial.cgngzess  of  Massachusetts.  Soob 
after  the  war  was  begim,  be  received  the  ebtnmissicm  oC  a  bfiga^ier^geaeral  in  the 
irmy  of  the  United  States,  and,  the  year  foUoydng,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general.  He  continued  in  the  public  serrice  of  his  country  till  the  estahUak- 
meat  of  peace,  and  was  appointed  to*varjOus  important  stations  and  extensive  ooaa- 
mands. 

«  On  the  resU^ation  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  family,  and  employed  himself  in 
agrtealtaral  pursuits,  and  the  varioue  duties  of  private  life  and  of  suen  pablie  oAcea 
as  bis  feUow-citizens  called  him  to  fill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  conreatioB 
which  ratified  the  federal  constitution,  and  gave  his  vole  for  its  adoption.  He  waa 
aepeatedly  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  in  the  council  of  MassachoMCCe.  Ia 
t^  year  1806,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  sofiirages  of  the  people,  lieutenant  governor  cf 
the  commonwealth,  bat,,  being  far  advanced  in  age,  did  not  accept  the  pronercd  honor. 
As  judge  of  probate,  he  served  his  <»cmnty,  very  acceptably,  for  many  years,  and  tfll 
the  close  of  life. 

<<  In  a  4oBMtle  aphere^  ha  waa'distinanished  by  his  Buld  and  amiable  diipQfllMNi  and 

.E^iMa  appealed  OKte  free  ftom  the  influence  of  party  spirit  aad  latt- 

.  ^i^^  fealifltkealB  oa  public  aiea  aad  measures  wiih  more  pradenoe^ 
Ffcaateyoaduhewaaabetiefer  aad  poblic' proimor  ef  ^a 
Cteia(iaatalig|en,«B(S«deiBedh!(iprofessioa  by  hia  exemplary  Hfb  and  coaversatioB. 
After  afew  days  of  eantiaeaient  wfth  sickness,  tedied,  oa  the  24t)l  of  Jaauary,  181d| 
awding  his  dissolutioa  with  <9hriatian  lertitade,  resignation,  and  fiope." 


sharson. 


This  town,  originally  a  part  Jf  |ltoughj|inJ  ips  incorporated  in 
1765.  This  {dace  was  called  mathapoag  ^y^e  Indians,  -and  a 
principal  branch  of  Neponset  Tf#r  rises  in  Mashapoag  pond  in 
this  town.  TTie  church  former|y  denominated  the  second  precinct 
in  Stoughton  waa  organized  f*£l?'41.  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  thek 
first  minister,  was  ordained  inlTtf^dte  continued  in  the  ministry 
more  than  fifty-four  years.  HSMKessor  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
Whitaker,  who  continued  here  nfifl^^jljyears,  and  was  dismissed 
in  1816.  Rev.  Samuel  BtYsei^Hl^S^ks  the  next  minister:  he 
continued  about  three  years,  ad4  ^aA%*terwards  installed  at  West- 
brook,  Maine,  a  UniversalisJ  piinister. 

The  following  is  a  N.  Ee^siern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Sharon, 
showing  one  of  the  churchy,  the  spire  of  another,  (now  ^^cting) 
and  some  oi  the  buildipgs  In  the  vicinity.  !!^e  main  road  appears 
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North-eastern  view  in  the  central  part  qf  Sharen,      '^  " 

on  the  right,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  seerf]|i;i  the  dis* 
tance  one  of  the  Bhte  Hills,  which  are  the  highest  erMrations  in 
the  hmits  of  Norfolk  county.  The  Boston  and  Pra\iiemgk  railmad 
passes  within  about  half  a  mile  from  the  central  part  cmtie  village. 
There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Bwyht  Popida* 
tion,  1,093.  Distance,  8  miles  from  D^dluyjii  :ty5»<to  Tauatoo^ 
24  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  18  f roi^ ^^)s|oih  'The  ^laron  Cot- 
ton Factory  Company  was  incorpora^ted  in  i8il,'With  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cottoa  mills,  spindles,  948;  col- 
ton  goods  manufactured,  179,077  yards,  valued-  at.  $22,760  22 ; 
one  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,000  yards  of  cloth,  val-.. 
ued  at  $12,500;  there  were  2,804  straw  bonnets  manufactured, 
valued  at  $4,451  50. 


STOUGHTON. 

Stoughton  was  originally  a  part  of  Dorchester,  and  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Canton,  Sharon,  and  FoxIm>- 
rough.  It  was  incorporated  in  1726.  Jl  church  was  organized  in 
1744,  and  Rev.  Jedediah  Adams  received  the  pastoral  charge  in 
1746,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  fifty-thr^e  years.  Dr.  Kich- 
mond  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1792,  and  continued  Iwen- 
ty^-four  years.  He  resigned  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gay,  who  continued  pastor  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
resigned  in  1822.  Dr.  Park,  formerly  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  installed  over  the  church  and  the  society  who  usually 
worship  with  them.  Mr.  Stearns  was  ordained  over  the  first  parish, 
and  continued  upwards  of  three  years,  when  he  was  dismiasmL 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballon,  an  Universalist  minister,  is  the  stated  preacher 
In  the  first  parish. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  StoHghp 
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ton,  showing  two  of  the  churches  and  some  other  hnildhigs  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  4  churches,  1  UniversaHst,  1  Congregational, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,993.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  17  from  Boston.  **  A  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  was  made  here  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  from 
salt-petre,  the  produce  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity."  The  Stough- 
ton  woollen  and  cotton  factory  was  incorporated  in  1815,  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000.  In  1837,  there  was  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets 
of  machinery ;  32,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $35,000 ;  twd  cotton  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  and 
twine.  There  were  174,900  pairs  of  boots,  and  53,250  of  shoes, 
valued  at  $487,390;  males  employed,  495;  females,  386. 

There  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying  Indians  in  the  limits  of 
this  town.    The  following  is  Gookin's  account  of  the  place. 

'<  The  next  town  is  Pakemitt  or  Punkapoag.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  taken 
firom  a  spring,  that  ariseth  oat  of  red  earth.  This  touoi  is  situated  south  of  Boston, 
about  fourteen  miles.  There  is  a  great  mountain  ealled  the  Blue  Hill  lieth  north-east 
from  it  two  miles ;  and  the  town  of  Dedham  about  three  miles  north-west  from  it. 
This  is  a  small  town,  and  hath  not  above  twelve  families  in  it,  and  so  about  sixty 
souls.  This  is  the  second  praying  town.  The  Indians  that  settled  here  removed  from 
Neponset  Mill.  The  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  this  village  is  about  six  thousand 
acres ;  and  some  of  it  is  fertile,  but  not  generally  so  good  as  in  other  towns.  Here 
Uiey  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  at  Natick, 
before  declared.  They  have  a  ruler,  a  constable,  and  a  school-master.  Their  ruler's 
name  is  Ahawton ;  an  old  and  faithful  friend  to  the  English.  Their  teacher  is  Wil- 
liam Ahawton,  his  son;  an  ingenious  person  and  pious  man,  and  of  good  parts. 
Here  was  a  very  able  teacher  that  died  about  three  years  since.  His  name  was 
WilUam  Awinian.  He  was  a  very  knowing  person,  and  of  great  ability,  and  of 
genteel  deportment,  and  spoke  very  good  English.  His  death  was  a  very  great  rebuke 
to  thb  place.  This  town  hath  within  this  ten  years  last  by  death  several  honest  and 
able  men  *,  and  some  have  turned  apostates,  and  removed  from  themj  which  diqien- 
sations  of  God  have  greatly  dampea  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  place.  Here  it 
was  that  Mr.  John  Eliot  jun.,  before  mentioned,  preached  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight, 
lor  snndry  yean,  until  his  decease.  In  this  village,  bemdes  their  planting  and  keeping 
cattle  and  swine,  and  fishing  in  good  ponds  and  upon  Neponset  river,  which  lieth  near 
them ;  they  are  also  advantaged  by  a  large  cedar  swamp ;  wherein  such  as  are  labo- 
rioos  and  diligent  do  get  many  a  pound,  by  cutting  and  preparing  cedar  shingles  and 
«lnpboards>  whioh  sell  well  at  Boston  and  other  English  towns  a<\)aoent." 


WEYMOUTH. 

WALPOLE. 

This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham  in  1724,  and  incorporated 
the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Philips  Payson  was  settled  here  in 
1730,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  forty-seven  years. 
He  educated  four  sons,  all  of  whom  settled  in  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Payson  died  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  in  1783  by  Rev.  George 
Morey.  Rev.  John  P.  B.  Storer  was  settled  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Morey  in  1826.  The  second  church  was  formed  about  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Storer,  and  Rev.  Asahel  Bigelow 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1828. 

Three  considerable  branches  of  Neponset  river  from  Sharon, 
Foxborough,  and  Medfield  unite  in  this  town-  There  are  3 
churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,592. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham,  21  from  Providence,  and  20 
from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  3 cotton  mills;  spindles,  1,924, 
cotton  consumed,  85,200  lbs.:  cotton  goods  manufactured,  278,000 
yards,  valued  at  $46,500 ;  males  employed,  20  ;  females,  39.  Two 
woollen  mills;  4  sets  of  machinery;  wool  consumed,  80^000  Iha.; 
cloth  manufactured,  95,000  yards;  value,  $103,250;  mules  em- 
ployed, 28 ;  females,  25.  Two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured, 
155  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $12j000.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces; 
iron  castings  made,  413  tons,  valued  at  $41,300;  hands  employed, 
26;  capital  invested,  $12,000.'  The  value  of  hoes  manufactured, 
$5,000;  bands  employed,  7;  capital  invested,  $10,000;  straw 
bonnets  manufactured,  9,669 ;  value,  $19,338 ;  value  of  twine 
manufactured,  $6,666. 


WEYMOUTH. 


This  place,  the  Wessagnsset  of  the  Indians,  is  the  oldest  settle 
ment  in  Massachusetts,  except  Plymouth.  '^  In  1622,  Thomas 
Weston,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  Liondon,  having  pwK 
cured  for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  sent  two  ships,  with  50  or  60  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle 
a  plantation.  Many  of  the  adventurers  being  sick  on  their  arrival 
at  Plymouth,  most  of  the  company  remained  there  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  were  treated  with  hospitality  and 
kindness  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  their  number,  in  the  mean 
time,  finding  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  named  Wessa- 
gnsset, which  they  judged  convenient  for  a  settlement,  the  whole 
company  removed  to  it,  and  began  a  plantation."  This  was 
rather  of  a  disorderly  company,  there  being,  as  it  is  stated,  ''many 
of  them  rude  and  profane,"  and  being  badly  governed,  fell  into 
disorder,  and  experienced  much  suffering  from  their  extravagance 
and  conduct  towards  the  natives,  such  as  taking  their  com,  Ase. 
The  Indians  were  so  incensed  against  them  that  they  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  whole  company.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  daring  exploit  of  Capt.  Standish,  some  account  of  which  is 
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given  on  the  17th  page  of  this  work.  Such,  however,  was  the 
reduced  state  of  the  colony,  and  their  danger  from  the  natives, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  break  up  the  settlement.  It  appears, 
however,  there  were  a  few  inhabitants  here  in  1624,  as  it  is  stated 
''that  the  few  inhabitants  of  Wessagusset  receiving  an  acce9Si0ii 
ta  their  number  from  Weymouth,  in  England,  the  town  id  su^ 
posed  to  have  hence  been  called  Weymouth."  In  1635,  a  Sfar. 
Hull  and  21  families  joined  the  settlement.  Mr.  Hull  was  & 
minister  from  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  their  first 
preacher.  This  town  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's 
war,  in  1676,  and  7  or  8  houses  were  burnt. 
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Northern  vinv  of  \V\ymoutk  ViUage, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Weymouth,  as  seen  from 
near  the  residence  of  Minot  Thayer,  Esq.,  whose  house  appears 
on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  csHed  the  Union  church ;  this,  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
«»  within  the  Umits  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Ship-building,  to 
•sosae  extent,  i&  carried  on  in  this  place ;  vessels  of  400  tons  have 
been  launched  above  the  bridge,  over  Maniquot  river.  This 
vilk^  (abont  one  third  of  which  is  in  the  limits  of  Braintree)  is 
15  miles  from  Dedham,  5  from  Randolph,  and  10  from  Boston. 

Tbe  surface  of  the  town  is  undulating  and  stony,  and  the  soil 
amersUy  good.  It  has  a  good  landing-place  for  vessels  of  light 
banhen;  about  800  tons  of  sliipping  belong  to  the  place,  and  it  is 
^cslimat^  that  about  half  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  boots  and 
thoes  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The  ''  Union  Bank "  of 
Wcymonth  and  Braintree,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  locattd 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship,  2  Congregational,  and  1 
'Methodist  Population,  3,387.  In  1837,  there  were  70,155  pairs 
id  boots  and  242,083  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  tow^ 
.HHB  value  of  which  was  $427,679;  males  employed,  828;  £9mltles. 
•019,  vahie  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $42,500. 
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This  town  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Dedham, 
and  was  set  off  in  1661,  when  there  were  only  sixteen  families. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1673.  There  was  no  church  formed  here 
tiU  1692,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Mann,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Mann  preached  to  the  few  families  here  in  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness, hut,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  settlements  for  more  than  four  years.  When  they 
returned,  they  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Mann  to  accompany  them.  He 
shared  with  them  all  their  difficulties  and  privations,  left  a  numerous 

Ksterity,  ^nd  died  in  1719,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry. 
5  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Messenger,  who  continued  m 
the  ministry  nearly  32  years.  Rev.  Joseph  Bean  was  the  next 
minister ;  he  was  settled  in  1750,  and  died  in  1784,  and  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  Rev.  David  Avery,  who  was  dismissed  in  1794,  and 
died  in  Virginia.  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk  was  his  successor.  The 
Second  Chxirch  and  Society  in  North  Wrentham  were  formed 
previous  to  the  instalment  of  Rev.  John  Cleveland,  in  1798 ;  he 
continued  pastor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  in  North  Wrentham, 
and  died  in  1815,  aged  65.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
continued  pastor  about  three  years,  and  then  resigned.  Mr. 
Thatcher  was  his  successor,  and  was  ordained  in  1823.  In  1830, 
Mr.  Thatcher  and  a  part  of  the  church  seceded,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  "a  distinct  and  separate  church."  The  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1767;  the  north  meeting-house  was 
completed  in  1804. 

The  first  English  inhabitant  m  Wrentham  was  one  Mr.  Shears. 
In  Mr.  Bean's  Century  Sermon,  preached  in  1773,  it  is  stated  that 
the  town  was  named  Wrentham^  because  some  of  the  first  settlers 
were  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  first  English 
person  born  in  the  town  was  Mehitabel  Shears,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel ^ears.  The  first  person  buried  in  the  town  was  an  infant 
son  of  John  Ware,  Feb.  10th,  1673.  In  Philip's  war,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  tewn,  the  Indians  burnt  all  the  houses  but 
two;  these  were  saved,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  persons  having 
the  small-pox  in  them,  of  which  fact  the  Indians,  by  some  means, 
became  acquainted.  After  the  Indian  war  was  over,  the  following 
persons  had  their  names  affixed  to  an  instrument  engaging  to 
return. 

Eleazer  Metcalf,  Eleazer  Gay,  Samuel  Man,  James  Mosman, 

Robert  Ware,  Daniel  Whright,  John  Ware,  Joseph  Kingsbtiry, 

William  Mackneh,  Samoel  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Ware,        Samuel  Shears, 

rianiel  Haws,  John  Pajrne,  Cornelius  Fisher, 

John  Aldiss,  Benjamin  Rocket,  Michael  Willson, 

Wrentham  is  a  pleasant  village,  consisting  of  about  40  or  60 
dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  church,  a  bank,  and  an  acade- 
my.   In  the  cut  the  church  is  seen  on  the  left;   the  Wren- 
tham Bank  is  the  first  building  standing  northwards     Day^' 
Academy,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1806.    Population, 
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West&m  vitro  of  tiu  central  part  of  WrtnthuHi. 


2,817.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  and  27  from  Boston. 
The  central  part  of  North  Wrentkam  is  about  4  miles  distant  from 
the  place  represented  in  the  engraving.  Tliere  are  4  churches  in 
the  limits  of  the  town,  3  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  In  1837, 
there  were  4  cotton  mills,  2,252  spindles ;  315,000  yards  of  coiton 
goods  manufactured ;  value,  $68,000 ;  males  employed,  50; 
females,  38.  One  woollen  mill;  cloth  manufactured,  12,745  yards; 
value,  $12,745.  Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  35,126;  vahie^ 
$77,815.  Boots  maimfactured,  10,155  pairs;  shoea^  150  pairs, 
valued  at  $18,675.  Boots  maivufactured,  200;  value,  $8,000; 
hands  employed,  13. 

T^he  storm  of  the  23d  of  September,  1815,  raged  here  with  via-  ^ 
lence ;  many  buildings  were  damaged,  some  thrown  down,  and  * 
great  injury  was  done  to  the  forest  trees.  In  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk's 
sermon,  preached  in  1823,  he  says  :  '^  One  fact  has  been  noticed, 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  niention  it,  what  the  effect  of  this  tempest 
was  supposed  to  have  on  welU  of  wat^.*  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  not  tlie  wind,  but  the  earthquake,  produced  the  change." 
"The  wind  blew  with  great  violence  from  the  south-east,  ^om 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon  ;  after  that  hour  it 
began  to  subside." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : 

In  meknory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jomft!  Bkan,  pastor  of  the  1«*  church  in  WrmtbaSk, 
who  died  Feb.  12*.  1784,  m  y  66««>  year  of  his  age. 

Near  half  an  age  with  every  good  man^s  praise, 
Among  hix  Hxxk  y  shepherd  passed  his  days. 


•  The  effect  on  the  water  which  Mr.  Fisk  refers  to  is  that  the  depth  of  water  te 
■ome  instances  varied  after  this  stonn  ;  also  that  wells  which  had  pceviotfsly  funisKed 
f^  foaUf  have  ever  aince  produced  hard  water. 
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Tketrieikd,  y*  comfort  of  y*  sick  ^peor. 
Want  never  knocked  unheeded  at  his  door. 
Oft  when  his  duty  call'd  disease  and  pain 
Strove  to  confine  him,  bat  they  strove  in  vain. 
All  mourn  his  death ;  his  virtues  long  they  try'd^ 
They  knew  noc  how  they  lov'd  him  till  he  dy'd.  ' 

la  memory  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hawes,  who  departed  this  life  April  19<^*  1812^  in  tha 
'•1*^  jrear  of  his  age. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  dy'd. 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellow'd  long, 
E'er  wonder'd  at  why  he  no  sooner  dropt ; 
Fate  seem'd  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  restless  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more, 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  ont  with  eating  time, 
•      The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bay,  who  died  Feb.  26th,  1816,  aged  90  years  and  8 
■lonilis.  He  was  distinguished  for  industry,  economy,  justice,  benevolence  and  piety. 
Ha  was  the  principal  benefactor  to  Dav's  Academy,  and  gave  a  fund  for  the  suppoit 
of  the  oommunion-table.  His  other  deeds  of  charity  were  numerous ;  while  he  has 
gone  to  his  rest  his  usefulness  continues. 

My  dust  lies  here,  my  better  part's  above, 

And  lives,  so  I,  not  Death,  the  Conqueror  prove ; 

What  I  possess  secures  me  what's  to  come> 

My  clay  shall  be  refined  and  sent  for  home. 

Hie  jaeet  corpus  domini  Lunovici  Govnztte  armigeri  Gallici  exercitns  GalHci  aoM- 
lU.    Ohiit  octavo  Martii  1788,  sues  setatis  quadragesimo  sexto. 

(Here  lies  the  body  of  Lewis  ConNSTTs,  Xsq.,  a  nobleman  of  France,  and  an  officar 
in  the  French  army.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1788,  ia  the  46th  year  of  lua  age.] 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY, 

R.YWOUTH  County  contains  the  oldest  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  separate  colony  till  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  as  governor-general,  in  1685.  In  this  year,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Bristol.  In 
1G92,  it  was  permanentlyunited  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  much  importance  in  the  county ;  the  prin- 
cipal streams  are  North  river,  which  flows  into  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  several  branches  of  Taunton  river.  There  are  no  eleva- 
tions of  sufficient  height  to  receive  the  name  of  mountains.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  and  though  there  is  some 
fertile  land,  sandy  and  unproductive  tracts  prevail  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  the  southern  part.  This  county  has  some 
foreign  commerce ;  but  its  shipping  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business  and  coasting  trade.  Ship-building  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  business,  there  being  more  persons  in  this  busi- 
ness th9n  in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  value  of  vessels 
built  for  five  years  preceding  1887  was  |t2,061,440;  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,432.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  Iron  ore  is  found  to  some  extent  The  follow* 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  21  in  number. 


ABINCITON. 

Abington,  Hanover,  Middleborough,  Scituate, 

Bridgewater,       Hanson,  N.  Bridgewater,  Wareham, 

Carver,  Hingham,  Pembroke,  W.  Bridgewatcr. 

Duxbury,  Hull,  Plymouth, 

R  Bridgewater,  Kingston,  Plympton, 

Halifax,  Marshfleld,  Rochester, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  38,136;  in  1830,  it 
was  42,993 ;  in  1837,  it  was  46,263. 


ABINGT^ON. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  first  settlements  in  this  town  commenced 
in  1668  or  '9.  The  first  grant  made  by  the  Plymouth  cokmv 
within  this  town  was  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Souther,  in  1654.  In  1664, 
another  grant  was  made  to  his  heirs  and  to  the  heirs  of  Clement 
Briggs.  After  the  year  1672,  the  heirs  of  Phineas  Pratt  had  grants 
located  here.  In  1656,  a  tract,  three  miles  square,  from  Accord 
pond  southerly,  above  Scituate,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
others.  In  1668,  a  tract  two  miles  long  by  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  was  sold  by  the  colony  to  James  Lovell,  John  Holbrook,  and 
Andrew  Ford,  of  Weymouth,  for  23/.,  above  Mr.  Hatherly 's  grant, 
and  adjoining  the  colony  line.  Previous  to  1660,  Lieut.  Peregrine 
White,  of  Marshfield,  had  a  grant,  which  is  described  as  beine 
between  two  brooks,  in  the  fork  of  them,  the  Indian  names  of 
which  are  given  in  the  records,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  Beaver 
brook  and  the  one  east  of  it ;  by  this  fact  is  it  ascertained  that  the 
Indian  name  of  Abington  was  Manamooskeagin^  a  word  which 
signifies  "  much  or  many  beavers."  The  first  minister  of  the  first 
church  was  Rev.  »Samuel  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1714 ;  his 
successor  was  Ezekiel  Dodge,  who  was  ordained  in  1750.  Mv. 
Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Itev.  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  ordained 
in  1771,  and  died  in  1814.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Hollaj[id 
Weeks,  who  was  installed  here  in  1815.  .  In  1808,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Abington,  and  of  the  east  of 
Bridgewater,  were  incorporated  as  the  '^  Union  Calvinistic  Soci- 
ety;" the  Rev.  Daniel  Thomas  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same 
year.  In  1813,  "  The  Third  Society  in  Abington  "  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Colboum  was  installed  pastor. 

Abington  is  perhaps  the  best  grazing  town  in  Plymouth  county. 
It  has  generally  a  moist  and  strong  soil,  and  the  township  is  the 
elevat^  land  between  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays. 
The  south-eastern  section  of  the  town  is  rather  swampy  as  well  as 
rocky.  Hence  the  popular  name,  "Little  Comfort,"  has  been 
used  for  that  region,  in  the  north-eastern  section  is  a  long  ridge 
of  elevated  pasture,  of  good  soil,  still  called,  from  its  (Mriginal 
growth,  "Beech  Hill."  There  are  large  tack  factories  in  this 
place;  and  the  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town  has  been 
estimated  at  4^00,000  annually.    There  are  4  churches,  3  Coogro- 
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Rational,  and  1  Baptist  Population,  3,057.  Distance,  22  miles 
N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  8  S.  of  W  eymouth  Landing,  18  north-easterly 
of  Taunton,  and  19  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
98,081  pairs  of  boots  and  526,208  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured 
in  this  town,  valued  at  $746,794  26 ;  males  employed,  847 ; 
females,  470. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  others,  and  formed  then  a  part  of 
Duxbury.  ^^  Ousamequin,  sachem  of  the  Contrie  of  Pocanauket," 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original  deed,)  "  granted,  &c.  a  tract  of 
land  usually  called  Siaughtiicket,  extending  in  length  and  the 
breadth  thereof  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say :  from  y«  weare  att 
Saughtuckett  seven  myles  due  east,  and  from  said  weare  seven 
(miles)  due  west,  and  from  said  weare  seven  myles  due  north, 
and  from  said  weare  seven  miles  due  south,"  &c.  This  deed  was 
signed  in  1649.  Ousamequin,  the  sachem  mentioned  above,  was 
the  great  sachem  Massasoit,  who  adopted  this  name  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  consideration  for  which  the  sachem, 
granted  the  above  land  was  as  follows : — "  7  Coats,  a  j^-  and  half 
in  a  coat, — 9  Hatchets, — 8  Howes, — ^20  Knives, — 4  Moose  Skins, 
— 10  yds.  and  half  of  Cotton."  This  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
made  and  executed  on  a  small  rocky  hill,  anciently  called  Sachem's 
Rock,  a  little  south  of  Whitman's  mills  in  E.  Bridgewater.  The 
wear  which  they  first  established  as  their  center  was  a  little  above 
the  mills,  near  the  ancient  fording  place. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1656,  was  very  extensive,  and  embraced  within  its  limits  four 
townships,  which  now  bear  the  same  name.  In  1790,  before  its 
division,  it  contained  9,754  inhabitants.  The  south  parish  of  the 
ancient  Bridgewater  now  constitutes  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  second  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  partiticm 
line  was  run  easterly  and  westerly  across  the  town,  leaving  much 
of  the  largest  part  on  the  northerly  side,  "regcurd  then  being  had 
to  the  er^tion  of  other  parishes  in  future."  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1717,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  their  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  the  next  year.  His  successor  was  John 
Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1791,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Shaw's  successor  was  Zedekiah  San- 
ger, D.  D. 

Bridgewater  contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Plymouth  county. 
Taunton  river,  which  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  is 
a  stream  of  some  importance;  vessels  have  been  built  upon  it  of 
150  tons  burthen,  and  floated  down  its  current  during  high  water 
in  freshets.  There  are  in  the  town  large  factories  of  anchors,  naik, 
machinery,  cotton  ginns,  boots  and  shoes.    Iron  ore  is  fauna* 
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Northern  view  of  BridgewaUr. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Hi  id gc  water,  as  it  is  seen 
pn  the  elevated  ground  about  one  mile  northward  of  the  village, 
on  the  road  from  East  Bridgewater.  This  is  a  pleasant  village, 
having  3  churches  (2  Congregational  and  1  New  Jerusalem)  and 
an  academy.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth,  10  from  Taun- 
ton, and  27  from  Boston.  Population,  2,092.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  3,124  pairs .  of  boots,  and  53,800  pairs  of  shoes, 
the  value  of  which  was  $57,317;  males  employed,  150;  females, 
S6.  There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces;  400  tons  of  iron  castings 
made,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  two  nail  factories ;  1,000  tons  of  nails 
manufactured,  value,  $60,000 ;  'hands  employed,  30.  Two  manu- 
factories of  cotton  ginns ;  value  of  ginns  manufactured,  $22,500 ; 
hands  employed^  30;  capital  invested,  $42,00t).  Two  forges;  140 
tons  of  bar  iron  and  anchors  manufactured ;  value,  $17,000.  One 
rolling  and  machine  shop,  which  employed  60  hands;  there  was 
also  a  tack  manufactory,  which  employed  12  hands. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  Alden's  Collection. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Lieut.  Joshua  Alden,  who  died  21  March, 
1809,  in  the  60  year  of  his  age.  He  led  a  soher  and  regular  life,  was  a  friend  to 
peace  and  good  order,  a  steady  attendant  on  publick  worship,  and  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  In  his  last  will  and  testament,  after  some  deductions,  he  bequeathed  a 
tenth  part  of  his  property  to  the  South  Congregational  society  in  Bridgewater,  of  whick 
one  hundred  dollars  were  for  the  use  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  encouragement  of  psalmody,  and  the  remainder  for  the  fund 
of  said  s(Jciety.  To  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  to  express  the  gratitude  due  to  an 
example  so  worthy  of  imitation,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  erect  this  monument. 


Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Mitchell,  Esq.,  in  whom 
prudence  and  economy,  benevolence  and  piety,  were  happily  and  conspicuously  united ; 
whose  open  disposition  procured  him  confidence  and  esteem  in  jmvate  life,  while  his 
patriotism,  integrity,  and  strong  natural  abilities,  repeatedly  advanced  him  by  the 
wffrages  of  a  virtuous  people  to  a  seat  in  government  -,  who  in  various  capacities 
served  his  town  and  country  with  fidelity  and  honour  ^  and,  through  life,  sustained 
the  character  of  a  devout,  exemplary  christian,  an  obliging  neighbour,  a  kind  husband, 
ftod  tender  partnt.    lie  died  with  the  small-pox;  2  Mare^  1789,  in  the  60  year  oi  his 
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t^  Iwlored  and  foneiited.    His  widow  and  cfaildren,  to  record  UiAir  gratitnde  and  tte 
▼moes  of  the  deceased,  haye  erected  this  monument. 

Beneath  are  deposited'  the  remains  of  Deacon  Isaac  Laxsll,  who  departed  thi»  lift 
29  Jane,  1810,  in  the  54  year  of  hie  age,  with  a  comfortable  hope  of  future  hi^ppinesSi 
haying  a  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and,  during  tne  days  of  his  nealth, 
he  was  anxious  to  {promote  the  improvement,  interest,  and  happiness  of  society.  To 
commemorate  his  virtues  and  express  the  gratitude  of  his  relatives,  they  have  erected 
this  monument. 


fiaered  to  the  meownr  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  almost  sixty  years  a  faithful  pastor  of 
the  second  church  of  Christ  in  this  town,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April,  1791,  aged  83  years.  O  man,  greatly  beloved !  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  im. 
thy  lot  at  the  end  of  days. 


CARVER. 


Carver  was  incorporated  in  1790 ;  it  was  previously  the  second 
parish  in  Plympton,  and  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  first 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1637, 
**  Lakenham  Farm,"  now  in  the  limits  of  Carver,  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jenny,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  an  assistant.  In  1640. 
"  Colebrook  South  Meadows  "  and  "  Lakenham  West  Meadows  " 
were  granted  to  divers  persons.  At  this  early  period  some  scat- 
tered cottages  began  to  extend  on  the  western  precincts  of  the 
township  of  Plymouth,  on  the  path  to  Namasket,  and  successively 
in  1660  and  1662,  In  1664,  South  Meadows  were  purchased  from 
the  natives.  In  the  year  1700,  settlements  were  extended,  when 
lands  there  sold  at  2s.  the  acre.  The  south  part  of  the  territory 
was  then  called  "  Samson's  country,"  from  the  sachem  of  it,  for 
whom  jtnd  his  wife  a  reserve  of  200  acres  was  made,  1705.  Tlieir 
privileges  were  "  fishing  in  the  brooks  and  ponds,  to  make  tar  and 
turpentine,  and  to  hunt  on  any  undivided  lands ;  to  tAit  poles,  and 
to  get  bark  in  undivided  cedar-swamps,  to  make  houses,"  &c. 

Carver  comprises  the  ^eatest  and  the  poorest  territorial  part  of 
the  town  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  original  growth  being 
chiefly  pitch-pine,  though  there  was  a  good  proportion  of  red  ^nd 
black  oak.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  white  cedar-swamp  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  which  yielded  large  supplies  of  that 
valuable  wood.  There  are  at  least  12  ponds  in  the  town,  some  of 
which  furnish  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality.  *'A  place  called 
*  Swan  Holt '  by  the  first  planters,  a  little  south-east  of  Wenham 
Pond,  denotes  the  former  visits  of  that  bird,  the  earliest  harbinger 
of  spring ;  for  before  the  ice  is  yet  broken  up,  the  swan  finds  an 
open  resting-place  among  the  ozier  holts,  while  the  kildee^*  flying 
over  the  land  from  thQ  sea-shore,  soon  after  confirms  the  vernal 
promise."  Here,  too,  on  the  confines  of  the  Wauconquag,  among 
the  high  trees  of  the  impenetrable  fprest,  the  eagle,  the  crane,  and 
the  bittern  build  their  nests.     There  are  a  number  of  iron  works 

♦  A  species  of  plover,  probably  the  "que  cc  qn'il  dit "  of  the  French.  It  may  be 
added  that  kUdw  is  the  Danish  word  for  spnn^.^Coll  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  4  vol.  2d  Scries 
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bk  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  2  air  and  cupola  fiimaoea ;  30O 
tons  of  iron  castings  were  made,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  cast-iron  tea-kettles  were  cast  at  Plympton,  {no^w 
Carver,)  between  1760  and  1765.  Wrought-iron  imported  tea^ket^ 
ties  were  used  before  a  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
1702.  There  are  3  churches  in  this  town,  2  Congregational  and 
1  Baptist  Population,  990.  Distance,  8  miles  south-westerly  of 
Plymouth,  and  38  from  Boston. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  almost  wholly  descendants  of  the 
first  planters  of  Plymouth.  Rev.  Othniel  Campbell,  the  first  roia* 
ister,  was  ordained  in  1734.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Rowland,  who  was  ordained  in  1746,  and  died  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  Shaw,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1807. 


DUXBURY. 


DuxBUSY  was  incorporated  in  1637.  At  this  time  it  included 
within  its  limits  Pembroke,  the  greatest  part  of  Marshfield,  part 
of  Kingston,  and  part  of  Bridgewater.  Its  Indian  name  was 
Maitakeesety  or  Namasakeeset.  "  The  probable  etymology  of  the 
present  name  is  Dux  and  borough,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  named 
m  honor  of  Capt.  Standish,  the  dux  or  military  leader  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  one  ot  the  first  settlers  of  the  place."  The  first  settlers 
located  themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the*  town,  which  lies 
by  the  bay  between  this  place  and  Plymouth.  They  probably 
chose  this  place  on  account  of  its  being  nearer  Plymoutn,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  soil,  which  at  this  spot  is  better  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  "town.  The  first  church,  which  was  a  very  small 
building,  stood  near  the  water.  The  second  building  for  public 
worship  was  erected  a  mile  north,  and  stood  about  one  hundred 
years.  The  next  church  was  erected  in  1784,  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  generally  sandy  and  unproductive, 
though  there  are  some  fertile  spots.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  bay  three  miles  in  width :  this  bay  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  The  Gumetj  a  peninsula  or  point  of  high  land,  originating 
from  Marshfield,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  southward  into 
the  bay.  On  its  southern  extremity  is  situated  the  light-house. 
The  first  light-house  here  was  erected  by  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1768,  at.  an  expense  of  £660,  17s.;  in  1801,  this 
buildings  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  present  light-house  was 
erected  by  the  United  States,  in  1803.  It  exhibits  two  lights, 
which  are  about  70  feet  above  the  levei  of  the  sea.  There  is  near 
the  point  a  farm  of  rich  soil,  which  supports  one  family.  There  are 
in  the  town  2  woollen  mills,  an  air  and  cupola  furnace,  a  bank, 
the  ''  Duxbury  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  with  a  capital  of  $76,000.  There  is  a  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  this  town,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chi^y 
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employed  ia  annmeree  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  4  chuvcbeiy 
2  Methodist,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.  PopulatiotL  2,789. 
Distance^  6  miles  north  of  Plymouth,  and  29  south-east  of  BosUm. 


of  IhuAurf, 


Th^wthtm  shews  the  appeanuwe  43i  Dos^bory  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  sofiai^v'est  The  Ytttoy  isnwrtly  l^ilt  on  a  aigj^  stwet, 
about  two  miles  in  length^  and  consists  of  ii^pwards  of  Iw  dweU- 
ing-houses,  situated  on  a  gends  and  somewhat  of  i^  sandy  eley&- 
Iten,  above  the  sea.  Bbia-Jf*k  tiret  eresses  the  road  in  ihe  northern 
part  of  the  rilkge,  at  w4iich  place  most  of  the  sihtt^uitdtiif  done 
m  the  village  is  carried  on.  Standish  Hill,  still  csjled  '^  Captain's 
Hill,"  is  situated  about  two  miles  southerly  from  the  central  part 
of  the  village.  In  1837,  there  were  46  vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  tonnage,  2,590;  there  were  18,000 
quintals  of  codfish  and  2,000  barrels  of  mackerel  taken ;  value  of 
codfidi,  $55j548^  value  of  mackerelf  $14,000;  hands  employed, 
906.  There  were  1,000  pairs  of  booto  and  42,334  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured,  valued  at  $56,917;  aiales  ^nployed,  61;  females, 
6(0l  'VNumber  of  vessels  built,  71 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  11,711; 
value  of  the  same,  $845,240;  bands  employed,  897." 

Rev.  B41ph  Partridge  was  the  first  minister ;  he  was  settled  as  earlj  as  the  incorpo- 
T&Mk  of  the  town,  and  continued  in  the  shnistry  till  his  death,  in  1658.  He  had  bM 
a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England ;  hut  <'  being  banted/'  as  he  expressed  it,  **  like 
a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  at  last  he  resolved  to  get  out  of  there,  and  take  his 
flight  to  New  England."  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  and  suffered  much  oa 
account  of  the  povertjr  of  his  flock,  but  he  did  net  forsake  them.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ichabod  Wiswall,  who  continued 
pastor  about  thirty  years.  The  next  minister  was  Rev^  John  Robinson,  who  was 
settled  in  1700,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  fbftr  years  j  after  him  was  Rer. 
Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  pastor  about  eight  years.  Mr.  Veazie  was  socreeded  bjr 
R«T.  Charles  Turner,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  sevef||eea  Tears.  Rev.  Zedekish 
Sanger,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1776,  but,  on  account  of  ill  health}  his  pastoral 
relation  was  dissolved  in  1785.  The  eighth  minister,  Rer.  Johs  AUyn,  was  ordained 
inl788.  - 

Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  military  hero  of  New  England,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire,  in  England,  about  the  year  1584,  and  was,  it 
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is  said,  heir  apparent  to  a  great  estate.  After  having  been  for 
some  time  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  settled  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  congregation  at  Ley  den.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  embarked  with  the  first  company  that  came  to  New 
England,  in  1620,  and  was  chosen  their  military  commander.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  perhaps 
no  man  possessed  a  more  daring  or  intrepid  spirit.  The  hill  so 
conspicuous  in  the  south-east  part  of  Duxbury,  called  Captain's 
Hill,  or  mount,  was  part  of  the  farm  owned  by  Standish.  He  died 
in  Duxbury,  in  1656.  The  following  is  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Alden's 
Collection. 

"  Id  a  very  shoK  tttne  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Standish,  the  captain  -wtLS  led  to  think, 
that,  if  he  could  obtain  Miss  Priscilla  Miillins,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  MaUins, 
.  th«  breach  in  his  family  won  Id  be  happily  repaired.  He,  therefore,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  Hent  to  ask  Mr.  Mullins^  permission  to  visit  his  daughter.  John 
Alden,  the  messenger,  went  and  faithfully  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  captain. 
The  (Ad  gentleman  did  not  object,  as  he  might  have  done,  on  account  of  the  recency 
of  Captain  Standish's  bereavement.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  bat 
the  young  lady  most  also  be  consulted.  The  damsel  was  then  called  into  the  room, 
and  John  Alden,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  excellent  form  with  a  fair 
and  raddj  complexion,  arose,  and,  in  a  very  coorteoua  and  prepossessing  manner,  de- 
livered his  errand.  Miss  Multins  listened  with  respectful  attention,  and  at  last,  after 
a  eansideTable  pause,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  optn  and  pleaaani  coan« 
tenuioe,  saif^  JPrithee,  John,  why  do  yott  not  »uik  /or  pouml/t  He  Unshed,  «Bd 
IxMred,  ftfid  took  his  leave,  but  with  a  look  whicn  indicated  more  than  his  diffidence 
would  permit  him  otherwise  to  express.  However,  he  soon  renewed  his  visit,  and  it 
Iras  not  long  before  their  numials  were  eelebrated  in  ample  form.  From  them  an 
Aenendad  ail  of  the  name,  Alden,  m  the  United  States.  What  nport  he  made  to  hit 
0Olwrtitiiem,  after  the  first  interview,  tradition  does  not  unfold ;  but  it  is  said,  how  true 
the  writer  knows  npt^  that  the  captain  never  forgave  him  to  the  day  of  his  death." 


EAST   BRIDGEWATER. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater  till  1823.  There 
were  not  many  settlements  in  this  part  of  ancient  Bridgewater  till 
1685,  when  it  is  found  on  record  that  there  was  a  petition  firom 
l^muel  Allen,  William  Brett,  Isaac  Harris,  John  Haward,  jun.,  Jona^ 
than  Hill,  Thomas  Whitman,  and  Samuel  Allen,  jun.,  praying  for  a 
road,  and  stating  **  that  God,  by  his  providence,  had  placed  their 
habitations  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  some  two,  ana  some  three 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  the  mill,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  had  a  horse-bridge  over  Matfield  river,"  since 
called  "  John's  river,'*  probably  from  John  Haward,  jr.,  who  lived 
on  its  banks.  In  1723,  "  the  east  end  of  the  North  parish,  then 
so  called,  ever  since  called  the  West  parish,  together  with  nine 

Ersons  of  the  South  parish,  namely,  Barnabas  Seabury,  Thomas 
itham,  Nieholas  Wade,  Nathaniel  Harden,  Charles  Latham, 
Thomas  Hooper,  William  Conant,  Isaac  Lazell  and  Joseph  Wash- 
burn, with  their  families  and  estates,  were  constituted  a  precinct, 
called  the  East  parish."  In  1724,  Rev.  John  Angier  was  ordained 
tbeir  first  minister.  He  died  in  1787,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  minis- 
try.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Samuel  Angier,  who  was 
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ordained  colleague  with  him  in  1763.    Mr.  Angier  was  snoecttded 
hy  Rev.  James  Flint,  who  was  ordained  in  1806. 


Western  view  of  East  Bridgcivater. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  East 
Bridgewater,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  road  westward  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  25  dwelling-houses,  a  CongregaUonal 
church,  a  bank,  the  "  East  Bridgewater  Bank,"  and  a  number  of 
mechanic  shops.  About  one  mile  south  from  this  place  there  is 
another  village,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  houses.  This 
town  has  been  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  place. 
Cannon  were  cast  here  during  the  war  of  the  revolutioa,  which 
were  of  essential  service  to  the  American  army.  Small  arms  havd 
also  been  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  good 
water  power  on  a  branch  of  the  Taunton  river  which  passes  through 
this  town.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  856  spindles;  180,636 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $13,543  70. 
There  were  15,100  pairs  of  boots  and  263,000  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, the  value  of  which  was  $277,800;  males  employed, 
270;  females,  144.  One  nail  factory;  350  tons  of  nails  were  man- 
ufactured, valued  at  $49,500 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  a  manufactory 
of  tacks ;  hands  employed,  57 ;  gross  value,  $33,000 ;  value  of 
leather  curried,  $20,800.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches. 
Population,  1,927.  Distance,  17  miles  from  Plymouth,  12  from 
Weymouth  Landing,  12  from  Taunton,  and  25  southerly  from 
Boston. 


HALIFAX. 

About  1733,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Hympton, 
the  north-east  of  Middleborough,  and  the  south  of  Pembroke,  ouilt 
a  meeting-house,  and  became  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1734,  hy 


MA  BAVOTBl. 

llM  mx^  of  Hali&x*  About  this  period^  ma&f  towM  in  Britfah 
America  adopted  Ae  Dame  of  Halifax,  probaUy  in  complimeat  ia 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  or  it  may  be  in  some  instances  from  a  town 
oi  that  name  in  Eogland.  liie  people  of  Halifax  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  direct  descendantsof  the  first  Plymouth  settlers.  Some 
of  the  most  common  names  in  the  town  were,  Thomson,  Water- 
man, Boswortb,  Briggs,  and  Sturtevant  The  first  minister  was 
Rer,  John  CJotton,  who  was  ordained  in  1735.  His  roice  became 
impaired,  and  he  resigned  in  1756.  He  died  in  civil  office,  in  Ply- 
mouth, his  native  town,  ia  1789.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Htstoqr 
of  Plymouth  Church."  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Patten,  who  was  ordained  in  1757.  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was  the 
next  pastor  ;*  he  wak  ordained  in  1769,  and  died  in  1801,  and  was 
weeded  by  Rev.*  Abel  Richmond  the  same  year. 

The  ponds  in  this  town  cover  1,7100  acres.  Mikmpenset  Pond,  la 
the  north  part,  is  two  miles  l<»ig,  and  more  thmi  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  Winnatttxetsix&^aLy  after  passing  Plympton,  ezossesthe  south- 
western sectiott  of  this  town,  two  or  more  miles,  tp  its  junction 
widi  the  Bridgewater  or  Teticut  Great  j^iver.  It  is  a  crooked, 
alunish  stream,  liable  to  freshets^  and  varies  from  14  to  30  feet  in 
vidth*  ''  l^all  as  the  Winnatuxet  is,  we  are  told  oMiree  vessels 
havinx  been  built  on  it,  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  which 
TOssed  to  the  sea  at  Newport ;  one  as  early  as  1754,  built  by  a  Mr. 
Drew."  Sawing  boards  and  plank,  procuring  masts,  ranging 
timber  and  the  making  of  shingles,  were  the  employments  of  the 
first  settlers ;  this  business  is  still  followed  to  some  extent  by  their 
descendants.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  imtt;  1  woollen  mill,  3 
•ets  of  machinery ;  103,S60  yards  of  eloth  were  manufactured, 
yahied  at  $82,600 :  males  eii^loyed,  20 ;  &males,  21 .  There  were 
30,600  paiis  of  shoes  manufisustured,  valued  at  $27,640;  males 
emnlo3rea,  40.  There  are  3  cfauxclies,  1  Orthodox,  1  Universaliat 
ana  1  Baptist*  Populatkm,  781.  Dtstanoe,  12  mfies  westerly  ot 
Plymoctthy  17  soiuherly  of  Weyinouth  Landing,  and  28  mitee 
southerly  cf  Boston* 


HANOVER. 

Hanover  was  incorporated  in  1727.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Bass ;  he  was  ordained  in  1728,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  continued  about  23 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  the 
next  minister;  he  was  installed  in  1784,  and  continued  twenty-one 
years  minister  of  Hanover.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Calvin  Chad- 
dock,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place  just  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Ohapin,  the  next  pastor,  continued  five  years;  Mr. 
Smith,  the  next  in  order,  was  settled  in  1827;  he  also  remained 
five  years.    Mr.  Duncan,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1833. 


The  pcJiietfMd  TillMe  in  this  to wA  18  cftlled  Aonl)^ 
which  contains  an  ^iscopal  church,  an  academy,  a  number  or 
stores,  and  perhaps  about  20  dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  This 
jrface  is  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth,  9^  from  Scituate  Harbor, 
and  20  from  Boston.  Besides  the  Episcopal,  there  are  1  Cougrega^ 
tiona)  and  1  Baptist  church  in  the  limits  of  the  town.  Population, 
1,435.  In  1837,  there  were  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured, 
valued  at  $10,500;  males  employed,  35;  females,  26.  There 
were  3  forges ;  130  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured ;  hands 
emidoyed,  14.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  2  anchor  shops,  1 
tack  fectory,  at  which  8  hands  were  employed.  Considerable 
business  is  doioe  in  ship-building. 


HANSON. 


Tms  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Pembroke. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1820.  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  in  1748,  and  continued  in 
the  office  o£«{Mstor  fiily-five  years,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  83. 
"  He  was  sociable,  friendly,  and  hospitable ;  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
talefits^  a&d  many  in  his  old  age  prafited  by  his  instructions." 
Rev.  Gtocge  Baxstow  was  successor  and  colleague  with  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  continued  Ihe  pastoral  rdation  eighteen  years,  and  died 
in  1821,  aged  51  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mi. 
Howland. 

In  1837,  there  were  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this 
town,  valued  at  $40,000;  males  employed,  180;  females,  240. 
There  were  3  nail  factories ;  48  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,240.  Population,  1,1)58.  Distance,  15  miles  fnmi 
Plymouth,  15  from  Weyinouth  Landing,  and  24  from  Boston. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Universalist 


HINGHAM. 


This  town  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  1635,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  record  to  be  found  of  the  proceeding  of  planters  in 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  lands.  The  exact  date  when  the  first 
Eii^ish  people  settled  here  cannot  be  ascertained.  Among  some 
private  papers  there  is  a  "  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
caine  out  of  the  town  of  Hingham  and  towns  adjacent,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  New  Eng.," 
from  which  it  appears  there  were  inhabitants  here  as  early  as 
1633.  In  June  of  the  first-named  year,  grants  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals,  and  on  the  18th  of  Sept,  30  of  the 
inhabitants  drew  for  house-lots,  and  received  grants  of  other  lands 
few  the  purpose  of  pasture,  tillage,  &^.    The  following  i«  a  list  of 
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the  first  settlers  of  Hingham,  with  the  year  in  which  hihds  were 
granted  them  in  the  town  : 

John  FoQlshaniy 
Henry  Chamberlin, 
Stephen  Gates, 
George  Knicfhts, 
Thomas  Cooper^ 
Matthew  Cushingi 
John  Beal,  jr., 
Francis  Jama, 
Philip  James, 
James  Buck, 
Stephen  Payne, 
William  Pius, 
Edward  Mitchell, 
John  Sutton, 
Stephen  Linoobiy 
Samuel  Parker, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  (arm., 
Jeremiah  Moore, 
Mr.  Henry  Sniti^ 
fiozoan  Allen, 
Matthew  Hawke, 
William  Ripley, 
Johift^Bnck, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Thomas  Lawrence^ 
John  Stephens, 
John  SUMdard, 
Wid.  Blartha  WUdo^ 
Thomas  Thazter. 

1639. 
Anthony  Hilliard, 
John  Phnce. 


1635. 
Joseph  Andrews, 
Thomas  Chubbuck, 
Henry  Gibbs, 
Edmund  Hobart,  sen. 
Edmund  Hobart;  jr., 
Joshua  Hobart, 
Rev.  Peter  Hobart, 
Thomas  Hobart, 
Nicholas  Jacob, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  wea7. 
Ralph  Smith, 
Jonas  Austin, 
Nicholas  Baker, 
Clement  Bates, 
Richard  Betscome, 
Benjamin  Bozworth, 
William  Buckland, 
James  Cade, 
Anthony  Cooper, 
John  Cutler, 
John  Farrow, 
Daniel  Fop, 
Jarvice  Gould, 
Wm.  Hersey, 
Nicholas  Hodsldn, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Andrew  Lane, 
Wm.  Large, 
Thomas  Cdring, 
George  Ludkin, 
Jeremy  Morse, 
William  Nowlton, 
John  Otis, 
David  Phippeny, 
John  Palmer, 


John  Porter, 
Henry  Rust, 
John  Smart, 
Francis  Smith, 
John  Strong, 
Henry  Tuttil, 
William  Walton, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
William  Arnall, 
George  Bacon, 
Nathaniel  Baker, 
Thomas  Collier, 
George  Lane, 
George  Marsh, 
Abraham  Martin, 
Nathaniel  Peck, 
Richard  Osbom, 
Thomas  Wakely, 
Thomas  Gill, 
Richard  Ibrook, 
William  Cockerum, 
William  Cockerill, 
John  Fearing, 
John  Tucker. 
1636. 
John  Beal,  senr., 
Anthony  Eames, 
Thomas  Hammond, 
Joseph  Hull, 
Richard  Jones, 
Nicholas  Lobdin, 
Richard  Langer, 
John  Leavitt, 
Thomas  Lincoln, 
Adam  Mott, 
Thomas  Minard, 


John  Parker, 
George  Russell, 
William  Sprague, 
George  Sprague, 
Thomas  Underwood, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Ralph  Woodward, 
John  Winchester, 
WiUiam  Walker. 

1637. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Josiah  Cobbit, 
Thomas  Chaffe, 
Thomas  Clapp, 
William  Carlslye, 
Thomas  Dimock, 
Vinton  Dreuce, 
Thomas  Hett, 
Thomas  Joshltn, 
Aaron  Ludkin, 
John  Morrick, 
Thomas  Nichols, 
Thomas  Paynter, 
Edmund  Pitts, 
Joseph  Phippeny, 
Thomas  Shave, 
Ralph  Smith, 
Thomas  Tamer, 
John  Tower, 
Joseph  Underwood, 
William  Ludkin, 
Jonathan  Bozworth. 

1638. 
Mr.  Robert  Peck, 
Joseph  Peck, 
EdwWd  GiUnan, 


In  1635,  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  and  his  associates  from  Hingham,  in  the  county  of  Nor* 
folk,  in  England,  began  a  settlement  in  this  town  at  a  place  called  Bear  Core,  whidi 
was  afterwards  called  Hingham.  "  The  house-lots  of  the  settlers,  as  already  stated. 
were  drawn  18  September,  1635.  The  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  was  there  on  that  da^,  and 
drew  a  lot  with  the  twenty-nine."  Mr.  Hobart  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  his  death,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  talents,  and  had  four  sons,  who  all  became  respectable  ministers.  Rev.  John 
Norton  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Hobart  a  few  months  before  his 
decease.  Mr.  Norton  died  in  1716,  and  wal  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  sizty-nin^  years,  and  died  in  1787,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety-one  years.  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gay,  wm 
ordained  about  seven  months  of  his  decease,  and  continued  about  eighteen  years,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  Universitjr. 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  Second  church  in 
Hingham  was  formed  in  1745  i  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  D.  D.,  their  first  minister,  wm 
ordamed  the  next  year.  He  was  pastor  here  more  than  fiA^-five  years.  His  sight 
fiuUng  him,  he  ceased  from  his  public  labors  in  1799,  and  died  in  1802.  Dr.  Shute 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statei. 
Bev.  Nicholas  B.  Whitney  succeeded  Dr.  Shute  in  1800.  The  Third  chnrch  wm 
formed  in  1807,  and  Rev..  Henry  Colman,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  saaM 
year.    Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1821. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  ancient  Congregational 
dhurch  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  the  oldest  house  of  won£iphow 
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Standing  in  New  England.  It  was  erected  in  1680,  was  ^^  feet  in 
length,  45  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  posts  was  20  feet.  It 
cost  the  town  the  sum  of  £430  and  the  old  house.  Two  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  buildhig;  the  first  about  the  year  1730,  and 
the  second  in  1755.  These  additions  were  made,  however,  with- 
out materially  altering  the  external  appearance  and  form  of  the 
hous^.  It  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  its  frame  of 
oak  bears  no  mark  of  dilapidation  or  decay.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  at  what  particular  time  the  first  meeting-house  was 
erected;  it  was,  however,  a  small  building,  surrounded  by  a  pali- 
sado,  for  the  protection  of  the  worshippers  from  Indian  assault.  Its 
situation  was  very  near,  if  not  the  spot,  on  which  the  post-office 
now  stands,  near  the  academy.  Around  it,  upon  the  declivities  of 
the  hill,  the  dead  were  buried,  where,  after  a  repose  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  march  of  improvement 
"  The  meeting-house  is  gone — the  soil  upon  which  it  rested  is  gone 
— the  worshippers  are  gone.  Not  a  solitary  monument  points  out 
the  spot  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  brave,  the 
virtuous,  the  learned,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  social  im- 
provements and  religious  blessings.*' 

The  village  of  Hingham  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  great  bay  of  Massachusetts.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
it  is  rather  irregularly  built,  embracing  within  its  limits  a  number 
of  sandy  elevations.  The  township  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
about  five  in  breadth.  The  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  rich 
and  fertile.  There  are  in  Hingham  1  woollen  factory,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  brass  foundry,  and  salt  works.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  usual  variety  of  mechanical  works,  as  is  found  in  most 
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towns  of  a  similar  size.  Here  is  a  printing-office  and  a  bookstoiey 
and  a  large  number  of  traders  in  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 
Ship*building  is  carried  on  in  the  town  to  considerable  extent. 
About  80  sail  of  vessels  belong  to  this  place,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  and  die  coasting-trade.  Sere* 
ral  regular  packets  ply  betVeen  Hingham  and  Boston^  and  in 
the  sunmier  months  a  steamboat  plies  daily  b^ween  the  places. 
Derby  Academy,  a  free  school,  and  the  Willard  Private  Acadisaky^ 
are  highly  respectable  seminaries,  and  promise  great  pririlam  to 
parents.  The  Hingham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There 
IS  in  this  town  a  mutual  insurance  office,  and  a  Savings  bank. 
In  1837,  there  were  50  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  tonnage,  2,894.  Twenty-nine  hundred  quintals  of  codfish 
were  taken ;  value,  ^8,700.  There  were  14,436  barrel^  of  mack* 
erel  taken,  valued  at  $105,000;  hands  employed,  450;  ''vessels 
built,  17;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,170;  value  of  the  same,  $73,780." 
There  were  26,^4  pairs  of  boots  and  6,654  pairs  of  shoes  mana- 
factured,  valued  at  $55,967;  males  mnployed,  71;  femaleB,  61. 
One  air  and  cupola  furnace ;  150  tons  of  casdags  were  made ; 
value,  $15,000;  the  value  of  wooden  ware  manafactured  was 
$30,000;  hands  employed,  80.  Theie  weve  18,600  umlmDas 
manufactured,  the  value  .of  which  was  $39,500 ;  males  employed, 
80;  females,  53.  Various  other  articles  were  aLsomanu&c^R^  in 
the  town.  Population,  3,445.  Distance,  26  iniles  from  Vbfju^uJhf 
12  miles  by  water  and  14  by  land  from  Boston. 

In  the  year  1645,  an  unhappy  controversy  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants  respecting  military  affairs.  The  following  account  at 
the  affair  was  taken  from  Lincoln's  Centennial  Address : 

"  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  the  election  of  a  captain  of  the  comjpany  of  milHiftl 
Anthony  £ames>  who  had  been  lieutenant,  was  first  chosen,  and  was  pveattildl  to  he 
oommissioQed  by  the  council.  Befone  this  was  aecom^hed,  a  dissatiafaccion  aioas 
with  £ameS|  and  Bozoan  Allen,  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  town  a&irs,  was 
•elected.  Eames  and  Allen  had  both  been  deputies  in  the  gencnU  court.  A  conw 
mission  was  refused  to  both  the  candidates.  In  the  mean  time  the  mbjeol  was  nada 
a  question  for  discussion  in  the  church,  but  a  majority  of  the  tahahitaBtSy  aaA  avoof 
them  their  pastor,  adhered  to  Alien.  The  military  company  paraded  under  nis  com* 
mand,  and,  on  account  of  some  alleged  misrepresentations,  Eames  was  threatened 
with  excommunication  Irom  the  church.  He  made  complaint  to  the  magistraieB,  ftmr 
of  whom  met  in  Boston  and  issued  warrants  against  five  persons  whon  they  swpptmtA 
to  be  the  principal  offenders.  Others  were  afterwards  arrested,  and  on  their  nSmtA 
to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court,  two  were  committed.  The  general  court 
being  assembled  before  the  court  of  assistants,  Mr.  Hobart  and  his  uieiids,  abovt 
ninety  in  number,  presented  a  petition  to  the  former,  setting  forth  the  arrest  and  eosi^ 
mitment  of  their  townsmen,  as  they  alleged,  for  words  spoken  concerning  the  |x>wer 
of  the  general  court,  and  their  libertiesy  and  the  liberties  of  the  church.  The  petition, 
en  were  required  to  designate  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  whom  they  oedaied 
gmlty  of  infractions  upon  the  popular  rights.  They  then  charged  D^oty  QoraiMr 
Winthrop  with  exerdsmg  too  much  power. 

**  Upon  this  allegation,  a  full  hearing  was  had ;  and  the  decision  was,  that  it  Was 
not  sustained.  The  petition  was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  by  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties ;  but  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  any  censure.  After  much  diiiwiMiBB  «Hl 
repeated  conferences,  resulting  in  no  decisive  measures,  the  magistrates  pfppeetd  lo 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elders.  This  course  was  not  assented  to  by  the  dejmtiea. 
They  were  imwilling,  and  even  voted  not  to  impose  any  fines  upon  the  oetitkmen 
unless  the  party  which  adhered  to  Eames  were  also  fined,  a  dispoeition  t(  toe  milBr 
whidi  woiud  have  bee^  quite  as  equitable,  probably,  ae  if  one  of  the  paitMe  had 
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•iMtt  teen  ftdjodgsd  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  diisqpleaaiire  of  the  gOTemment— 
and  npon  a  rale,  too,  which,  if  adopted,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  obstinate  controvenn 
would  often  subserve  the  ends  of  justice.  The  final  decision  of  the  magistrates,  witti 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies,  was  to  impose  fines  upon  the  petitioners,  Lieqt-  EBxaet 
to  be  under  admonition,  and  the  Deputy  Oovernor  Winthrop  to  be  acquitted  of  all 
that  was  alleged  against  him.  The  deputy  governor  delivered  on  the  occaajon  of 
his  acquittal  a  very  impressive  speech  upon  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  the  libera 
tiMf  of  the  people.  If  we  judge  from  the  historians  of  the  time,  Mr.  Holwrt  and  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  appear  to  have  carried  their  liberal  principles  to  such  an  extent 
aa  to  have  endangered  all  wholesome  authority ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  deputies  t9 
impose  lines  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  point  of  controversy  was  not  the  immediata 
question  which  excited  it,  but  the  more  general  principles  involved  in  the  diacnssioii 
of  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Upon  these  iiiIf 
poBtant  principles,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  pastor  entertained  liberal  and 
correct  opinions,  yet  he  might  have  been  indiscreet  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  them. 
<<But  the  popular  feeling  had  become  so  strong  that  the  authority  of  the  marshal  in 
levying  the  fines  upon  the  pastor  and  his  friends  was  resisted ;  and  Mr.  HobarC 
was,  upon  information,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council.  Ha 
declined  appearing,  and  by  this  course  compelled  the  government  to  arrest  him.  Ha 
stotested  against  this  course,  however,  declaring  *  that  he  could  never  know  whera> 
tore  he  was  fined  except  it  were  for  petitioning/  and  '  that  if  he  had  broken  any 
wholesome  law  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  £ngland  he  was  ready  to  submk  to 
censure.'  He  was  bound  over  to  the  court  of  assistants.  He  there  appeared,  and 
agaia  claimed  to  know  what  law  he  had  violated.  He  was  told,  after  much  imsortu- 
Dity,  that  ^  the  oath  he  had  taken  was  a  law  to  him  j  and  besides  the  Uw  <n  ^Gkod 
wnicfa  we  were  io  judge  by  in  case  of  a  defect  of  an  ez|9res8  law.^    Mr.  Hobort  !•• 

eied  that  the  law  of  God  admitted  various  iaterpMtations.  He  deauuided  to  be  triad 
r  a  jury.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  imposition  of  a  second  fine  on  Mr.  Hobart« 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  attended  the  general  court  with  the  elders,  to  givo 
their  advice  respecting  public  affairs,  he  was  advised  by  the  governor  to  retire,  becauM 
he  had  so  much  opposed  authority  ;  and  in  1647,  when  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  to  attend 
tiie  aolenmization  of  a  raanriage,  the  bridegroom  being  of  Hingham,  he  was  invited 
to  preach.  The  magistrates  sent  to  him  to  forbear,  Ibr  this  among  other  reasons-* 
<  that  his  spirit  had  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  gov* 
cnment,  mjxb  hb  was  a  bold  man  akd  would  sf£ak  his  iund.'  " 

In  King  Philip's  war,  the  town  suflered  in  some  degree  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  a  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Hobart,  it  is 
noted  that  '^  on  the  19th  of  April,  1676,  John  Jacob  was  slain 
by  the  Indians  near  his  father's  house.  He  went  out  with  his 
musket  to  shoot  the  deer  that  trespassed  upon  a  field  of  wheat, 
near  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  at  Glad  Tidings  Plain 
is  now  situated.  The  Indians,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
that  neighborhood  the  night  previous,  discovered  and  shot  Jacob 
near  the  field  of  wheat.  He  was  found  dead,  and  his  musket  was 
battered  to  pieces."  The  next  day  the  Indiana  biu'nt  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  Joseph  Jones,  Anthony  Sprague,  Israel  Hobart,  Nathan* 
iel  Chubbuck  and  Janics  Whiton.  As  a  precaution  for  the  sccnrity 
of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  assault  by  the  Indians,  garrison- 
houses  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  There 
were  also  three  forts,  but  the  date  of  their  erection  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  one  of  them  situated  on  the  hill,  which  at  that 
time  commanded  the  harbor,  (the  same  of  which  the  mounds  are 
still  visible  in  the  burying-yard,)  another  at  the  place  called  Port 
Hill,  and  another  "  on  the  Plain  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor.^ 
There  is  a  frequent  mention  of  disbursements  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  selectmen's  book  of  records  about  this  time. 
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The  following  respecting  Hingham  is  from  the  ''  Wonder-Work« 

ing  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour,  in  New  England." 

"  At  this  time,  also,  came  to  shore  the  servant  of  Christ,  Master  Peter  Habboid, 
[Hobart]  whom  the  Lord  '^'as  pleased  to  make  use  of  for  feeding  his  people  in  this 
Wildemesse,  being  called  to  Office  by  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  Towne  of  Hingfaaai, 
which  is  scituate  upon  the  Sea  coasts  South-east  of  Charles  River,  being  a  place 
nothing  inferior  to  their  Neighbours  for  scituation,  and  the  people  have  much  profited 
themselves  by  transporting  Timber,  Planke  and  Mast  for  Shipping  to  the  Towne  of 
Boston,  as  also  Cedcr  and  Pine-board  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  Townes,  and  also 
to  remote  parts,  even  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  They  want  not  Fish  for  themselves  and 
others  also.  This  Towne  consisted  of  about  sixty  Families  ;  the  forme  is  somewhat 
intricate  to  describe,  by  reason  of  the  Seas  wasting  crookes,  where  it  beats  upon  » 
mouldering  shore,  yet  they  have  compleat  streetes  in  some  places.  The  people  jojned 
in  Church  covenant  in  this  place  were  much  about  an  hundred  soales,  but  have  been 
lessened  by  a  sad  unbrotherly  contention  which  fell  out  among  them,  wasting  them 
every  way,  continued  already  for  seven  yeares  space,  to  the  great  griefe  of  all  other 
churches,  who  held  out  the  nght  hand  of  fellowship  unto  them  in  Brotherly  comma- 
nion,  which  may  (the  Lord  helping)  demonstrate  to  all  the  true  Churches  of  Chiist 
the  World  throughout,  although  they  be  distanced  by  place  or  Nation,  yet  ought  Uwr 
never  to  take  up  such  an  Independent  way^  as  to  reject  the  advise  and  coansell  ot 
each  other/'  dec. 

Benjamin  Lincoln^  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  a  native  of  this  town^  born  Jan.  23d,  1733.  The  foUoviug 
bic^aphicat  sketch  is  taken  from  Lord's  Lempriere's  Dictionary : 

**  His  advantages  for  education  were  limited,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  he  was  efli* 
ploved  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  was,  however,  distinguished  for  jadgmeBt 
and  intettigeace.  was  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  provincial  assemMy,  a 
colonel  of  the  militia,  secretary  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  member  of  the 
coancil.  In  February,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  soon  after  mi^of^ 
general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  in  February,  1777,  a  major-general  on  the  eonti- 
nental  establishment.  His  services  were  conspicuous  towards  the  dose  of  that  year 
in  the  northern  campaign.  He  was  second  in  command  in  the  army  which,  nnder 
General  Gates,  captured  the  British  nnder  Bnrgoyne.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Stillwater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  while  reconnoitring.  In  the  following  yeai 
he  was  appointed  by  congress  to  take  the  command  in  the  southern  department,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  Union.  After  a  number  of  infe- 
rior operations,  on  the  20th  June,  1779,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British 
Cat  Stone-ferry.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Charleston,  and  attempted  its  defence, 
was  compelled,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  to  capitulate.  He  was  exchanged  in 
November,  and  in  the  spring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  he  commanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  in  the  dangera 
and  triumphs  of  the  day.  He  was  designated  to  conduct  the  surrendering  army  to 
the  field  where  their  arms  were  deposited,  and  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
executed.  In  October,  1781,  congress  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  war  depanment, 
and  afterwards,  on  several  occasions,  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Indiana. 
He  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  in  October,  1783,  and  received,  in  a  resolution  of 
eopgress,  a  flattering  expression  of  their  respect.  After  the  establishment  of  peace, 
he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  that  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  propose  terms  of  indemnity  to  the  insurgents.  In  1788,  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant  governor.  The  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This  office  he  held,  and  discharged  its  duties  greatly 
to  the  public  satisfaction,  until  the  increased  embarrassments  arising  from  the  restric- 
tions on  commerce  induced  him  to  resign,  in  January,  1809.  He  died  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom,  May  9th,  1810,  aged  78.  General  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  president  of  the  Societv  of  Cindnnali 
ef  Massachusetts.  He  published  several  letters  and  essays,  principally  on  snbjects 
connected  with  natural  history.'' 
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HULL. 

HiTLL  is  the  least  populous  town  in  Massachusetts,  and,  except* 
ing  Newburyport,  the  smallest  in  territory.  The  township  com* 
prises  the  peninsula  of  Nantaskef,  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Boston  harbor.  The  town  is  formed  of  five  small  hills, 
connected  together  by  very  narrow  necks.  On  one  of  these  hills  is 
A  well,  ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  is  frequently  almost  full  of  water. 
The  principal  settlement  is  on  Nantasket  Head,  about  9  miles 
south-east  from  Boston,  by  water,  and  22  by  land,  via  Hingham. 
Population,  180.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  votes  are  usually  given 
at  the  elections. 

Hull  was  incorporated  in  1644,  and  was  once  a  place  of  some 
note.  In  the  records  of  the  general  court,  in  1647,  it  is  mentioned, 
"  There  being  now  divers  fishermen  and  men^  of  good  ability  in 
Hull,  who  may  comfortably  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  town,  they 
are  enabled,  by  the  authority  of  this  court,"  &c.  It  is  believed 
tfiat  this  place  formerly  had  several  Congregational  ministers,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Rev.  Zechariah  Whitman,  who  was  a  native 
of  Milford,  Con.  He  appears  to  have  been  settled  here  in  1670. 
Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  settled  in 
1753,  appear  to  have  been  the  next  regular  ministers.  In  1837, 
there  were  282  sheep;  wool  produced,  1,150  lbs.;  and  2  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  of  which  3,600  bushels  were 
made. 


KINGSTON. 


KmosTON  was  set  oflF  as  a  parish  from  Plymouth,  in  1717,  by  the 
name  of  Jones'  River  parish.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  in  this 
place,  and  consequently  the  parish,  received  their  names  from 
Capt  Jones,  of  the  ship  May  Flower,  which  landed  the  fathers  at 
Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  with 
a  small  part  of  Plympton  and  Pembroke,,  formed  the  parish  which 
was  set  off,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  eighty  families.  The 
persons  who  petitioned  to  be  made  a  distinct  parish  were  of  the 
following  names : — Bradford,  Bryant,  Cook,  West,  Hall,  CushmaUy 
Holmes,  Eaton,  Stetson,  Fuller,  Washburn,  Everson,  Mitchell, 
Hunt,  Brewster,  Little,  Gray,  Sturtevant,  West,  and  Fish.  The 
first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev^  Joseph  Stacy ;  this  was  in 
1720.  His  successor  was  Rev^  Thaddeus  Macearty,  who  was  .or- 
dained in  1742,  and  dismissed  in  1745.  His  dismission  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  being  a  follower  and  admire  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  was  itinerating  through  the  coim- 
try,  and  causing  great  excitement  among  the  people.  The  inhabit* 
ants  at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  appointed  a  coihmittee  of  eight  persons  to.  prevent 
itinerant  preachers  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town.  Mr.  Macr 
carty  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Rand,  who  wa^  installed 
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here  in  1746.    The  Rev.  Zephani^h  Willis,  the  fourth  minister, 
was  ordaftied  in  1780. 

The  soil  of  Kingston  is  generally  tbin  and  barren.  The  noarth- 
em  part  of  the  town  is  level  ^  but  the  south  part  is  broken  fuid 
unev^i.  The  most  elevated  ground  is  .Monk's  Hill,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  near  Plymouth,  which  commands  an  estenaive 
prospect  on  every  side;  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Englishiaaiiy 
mtroduced  the  art  of  casting  vessels  in  sand  into  this  place  before 
the  Revolution ;  previous  to  that  time  all  iron  vessels  were  cast  on 
clay  moulds.  Mr.  Florio  died  in  Plympton,  in  1755,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety  years.  There  are  3  churches  in  the  place,  2  dm^ 
gregational  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  4 
miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  5  S.  of  Duxbury,  and  33  miles  S.  E.*  of 
Boston.    Population,  1,371.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1726. 


South-eastern  tiew  of  Kingston, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  as 
seen  /rom  near  the  residence  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  on  the  Plymouth 
road.  Col.  Thomas  is  the  son  of  major-general  Thomas,  who 
perished  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Chamblee ;  his  house  was 
on  the  spot  where  )m  son  now  resides.  Jones'  river,  a  winding 
stream,  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which  th^ 
]principal  part  of  the  village  is  situated.  The  village  consists  of 
upwards  of  50  dwelling-houses,  uncommonly  well  built,  and  neat 
in  their  general  appearance.  «»The  first  building,  with  a  spire,  seen 
on  the  Im,  is  the  old  Baptist  church  ;  the  building  seen  between 
the  trees,  with  two  spires,  is  the  Unitarian  church,  which  is  the 
largest  house  of  worship  in  the  place,  and  is  somewhat  novel  in  its 
construction.  The  new  Baptist  chiirch  and  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational church,  without  a  spire,  are  to  the  eastward.  In  1837,  there 
were  19  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage 
1,491 ;  codfish  caught,  14,214  quintals ;  value,  $42,242 ;  mackerel 
caught,  886  barrels ;  value,  S6,348 ;  hands  employed,  176.    "  Yes- 
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seb  Imilt,  19;  tonnage  of  the  same,  3,326;  value  of  the  eamey 
$172,600;  hands  employed,  40."  There  were  3  forges;  96  tons 
of  bar-iron  were  manufactured;  value,  $9,600;  there  were  2 
nail  factories  tad  1  axe,  and  3  manufactories  for  cutlery. 

The  jfollowing  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  by  the  Unitarian  church : — 
Miss  Lncy  Little,  deceased  Sept.  29, 1756,  aged  37  years  5  months. 

Rbadbk  !  beneath  this  mannmental  pile  is  laid      " 

What  once  was  Jaeanty  and  a  spotless  maid. 

Here  was  each  virtue  and  each  Grace  combined  j 

Fair  was  her  form,  but  fairer  was  her  mind. 

So  bright  in  her  the  sex's  virtues  shone, 

They  seemed  all  center'd  in  this  maid  alone. 
'      The  harmony -of  life  thus  kept  intire, 

She  joined  at  death  the  fair  angelic  quire  j 

The  fair  angelic  quire  with  joy  confest 

They  ne'er  had  welcom'd  a  more  charming  guest. 

Led  by  Ih'  admiring  throng,  she  takes  her  seat, 

And  half  an  Angel  Hekk,  now  shines  abovb  compleat. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev^-  Mr.  William  Rand,  died  March  y«  14*  1779,  aged  79  years 
wanting  7  days. 

Here's  one  who  long  had  ran  the  Christian  Race ; 
Kindly  reliev'd  reclines  his  hoary  head. 
And  sweetly  slumbering  in  this  dark  embrace 
Listens  the  welcome  sound,  "  Arise  y*  dead." 


Here  lies  deposited  what  was  mortal  of  Ann  Warren  Sever,  davfljbter  to  the  Hon* 
WUKam  Sever  Esq.,  6d  Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  Jan^^*  y«  19^  178^  Anno  Etatis  25, 
**  How  oA  I  gaz'd  propheticaUy  sad, 
How  oft  I  saw  her  dead  while  yet  in  smiles! 
In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine, 
She  spoke  me  comfdrt,  &  increased  my  pain."         ^ 
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Marshfield  was  incorporated  in  1640.  The  Rev.  Eidward 
Bulkley  (the  son  of  the  first  minister  of  Concord)  was  the  first 
minister.  He  was  ordained  ahoiit  the  time  the  town  was  incorpo* 
rated«  His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  who  was  settled 
here  in  1659,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  thirty-five  years. 
Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  the  next  in  succession^  was  settled  in 
1696 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  in  1707,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  upwards  of  thirty-one  years.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Hill,  Green,  and  Brown,  were  all  settled  and  dis- 
missed in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Rev.  William  ^awy 
D.  D.,  the  eighth  minister,  was  settled  in  1766,  and  continued  in 
the  pastoral  ofiice  more  than  half  a  century.  The  first  minister  of 
the  Second  church  was  Rev.  Atherton  Wales,  who  was  settled  in 
1739;  he  was  pastor  fifty-six  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  ninety- 
two.     Rev.  Elijah  Leonard  was  his  successor. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  two  considerable 
streams :  ^ne  called  .Ne^h.  river,  wluch  divides  the  town  fiom 
Scituate,  and  South  river,  a  stream  passing  through  the 
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South-western  view  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  House,  .in  Marshfidd. 


part  of  the  town.  The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Hon,  Daniel  Webster,  ^tuated  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  town,  and  is  about  30  miles  from  Boston.  His  farm, 
which  is  stated  to  consist  of  about  1 ,000  acres,  comprises  some  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
pleasant  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  fine  distant  view  of  the 
ocean.  "  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
formerly  called  Rexham.  Peregrine  White,  the  first  English  child 
bom  in  New  England,  died  in  this  town,  July  20th,  1704,  aged  83. 
A  grandson  of  Governor  Carver  lived  here  to  the  age  of  1&,  and 
in  1775  was  a,t  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  who  had  also  an  infant  son  in  the  house,  making 
five  generations.  Ekiward  Winslow,  some  years  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth colony,  resided  in  this  town."  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  1,896  spindles;  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  172,366  yards ; 
ralue  $21,800;  males  employed,  10;  females,  42.  There  was  also 
1  air  and  cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory.  There  are  6  churches, 
3  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist.  Popu- 
lation, 1,660. 

The  following  is  from  a  monument  in  this  town  : 

Here  lies  the  ashes  of  the  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr.  Edward  Tomtsoit,  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Marshfield,  who  suddenly  departed  this  life,  16  March,  1705,  anno 
Ktatis  snsB  40. 


Hem,  Id  m  t/rant's  hand,  doth  capliTe  lie 

A  nni  fynoiDsis  of  dirinitj. 

OU  pfttmclu,  prqpheiB,  gtMpel  bbhops  meet 


Under  deep  aHence,  in  their  winding -sheet ; 
All  rest  a  while,  in  hopes,  and  AjU  intent. 
When  their  king  calls,  to  sit  in  parliameni. 


MIDDLED OR OUGH. 

This  place  before  its  incorporation,  in  1660,  went  by  its  Indian 
Namasket.    The  Indians  were  formerly  numerous  in  this 
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tOfwnship,  being  governed  by  a  noted  sachem  called  Tispacan.  In 
the  account  given  of  Middleborough  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  ColL 
Mass.  Hist.  &»c.,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  says : 

"  When  our  Plymouth  fathers  first  sent  two  messengers  to  visit  old  Mossasoit,  in 
Jnly,  1621,  they  lodged  the  first  night  at  Namasket,  where  so  many  Indians  had  died 
a  few  years  before  that  the  living  could  not  bury  the  dead ;  but  '  their  skulls  and 
bones  appeared  in  many  places,  where  their  dwellings  had  been.'  Namasket  is  that 
part  of  Middleborough  where  the  English  began  their  plantation,  and  had  increased 
to  about  sixteen  families  before  Philip  began  his  war,  m  June,  1675.  As  soon  as  it 
brake  out,  they  removed  away,  as  did  also  the  friendly  Indians,  to  Plymouth  and  other 
eastern  places.  Philip  had  been  very  conversant  here  ;  and  because  his  friend  John 
Sausaman  informed  the  English  of  his  preparations  for  war,  Sausaman  was  mur- 
dered on  a  frozen  pond,  at  Assowamset,  and  the  execution  of  his  murderers  hastened 
on  the  war.  And  in  the  tiipe  of  it,  Philip  once  sent  an  army  to  waylay  Capt.  Church, 
in  Assowamset  Neck,  which  is  in  the  south  part  of  Middleborough.  He  was  also 
defeated  in  attempting  to  cross  a  river  upon  a  tree  which  had  fallen  over  it.  This  was 
the  river  between  Middleborough  and  Bridgewater.'' 

Middleborough  is  one  of  the  largest  townships  in  the  state,  being 
15  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  9  in  width,  and  is  chiefly  a 
pine  plain.     There  are  numerous  ponds  hi  the  town,  of  which  the 
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Village  of  Four  ComerSj  Middleborough. 

Assawamset  and  Long  Ponds  are  the  largest.  The  outlet  of  these 
ponds  produces  an  extensive  water-power.  Bog  iron  ore  was  once 
extensively  used  in  this  town,  till  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  much  purer  ore  to  be  found  in  the  Assawamset 
pond.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  anthracite  coal.  There 
are  in  the  town  8  houses  of  worship,  4  Baptist,  3  Congregational, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Four  Corners,  the  princi- 
pal settlement  in  Middleborough,  as  it  is  seen  southward  of  the 
village,  upon  the  Wareham  road.  The  village  consists  of  about 
50  dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  academy,  the  spires  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving.     This  place  is  15  miles  from  Ply- 
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Jtionih,  20  from^Nev  Bedford,  11  from  Tatmion,  14  ftom  Wate* 
ham,  and  34  from  Boston.  Population,  5,005.  In  1837,  th^m 
were  2  cotton  mills,  2,384  spindles ;  553,000  yards  of  cotton  clotfl 
were  manufactured;  value,  $39,710;  males  employed,  21; 
females,  67.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  and 
forks ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $52,500 ;  hands  employed, 
42;  capital  invested,  $22,000;  there  were  2  forges,  1  air  and 
cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory ;  12,500  straw  bonnets  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,505.  Value  of  tacks  manufactured, 
$13,000 ;  15  males  and  4  females  were  employed.  Value  of  boards 
and  lumber,  $11,112;  value  of  shingles,  $5,616. 

The  first  planters  of  Middleborough  came  mainly  from  Plymcmth ;  they  retamed 
here  after  Philip's  war,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Fuller  preached  to  them  until  a  church  wms 
formed  among  them,  and  he  was  ordained  their  pastor,  in  1694.  He  died,  grefttfy 
lamented,  in  1695,  aged  66.  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  was  the  second  minister,  hat  Iris 
habits  were  such  that  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  The  third  minister  was  Kev. 
Pfeter  Thacher,  who  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  was  a  faithful  and  successful  minister 
for  nearly  thirty-fi^e  years ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvanus  Conant,  who  was  ofdaiacd 
ia  1745.  Mr.  Conant  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1777,  and  his  successor  was  Rer. 
Joseph  Barker,  who  was  ordained  in  1781.  A  second  precinct  was  formed  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  of  Taunton,  in  1719.  About  the 
year  1724,  a  church  being  constituted  therein,  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained 
pastor,  and  continued  with  them  about  thirty  years.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Rer.  Caleb 
Turner,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  In  1743,  a  third  precinct  was  constituted  im  tfie 
north-west  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  of  Bridgewater.  A  church  was 
formed  there  in  1756,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Solomon  Reed  was  installed  their  paslar ; 
he  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Rev.  David  Gumey. 

Titicut  precinct  was  constituted  in  1743.  A  kind  of  an  Independent  chordi  was 
formed  here  in  1748,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  tli« 
same  year.  A  regular  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1756,  and  Mr.  Backus 
was  installed  pastor.  The  second  Baptist  church  in  Middleborough  originated  in  the 
following  manner :  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  discovered  such  evils  in  Mr.  Aimer  as  gafa 
a  4tim  to  his  mind  about  {wnciplcs.  He  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Bapdats,  and 
joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Swanzcy,  which  is  the  first  of  that  denommatioa  in 
Massachusetts.  In  17 17,  he  removed  into  Assowamset,  bemg  the  first  English  famOy 
who  settled  in  that  neck  of  land.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1757,  and  Mr. 
Hinds  was  ordained  their  pastor  next  year.  The  third  Baptist  church  was  constitvted 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Middleborough,  near  Carver  and  Wareham,  in  1761,  aad 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Jones  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  The  next  pastor  was  Bev. 
Asa  Hunt,  from  Braintree,  who  was  ordained  in  1771 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Nelson,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Baptist  in  Middleborough ;  he  was  ordained  la 
1794. 


NORTH    BRIDGEWATER. 

This  place  was  a  part  of  Bridgewater  until  1821.  In  1738,  the 
north  part  of  the  west  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  nc^h-west 
comer  of  the  east  parish,  were  incorporated  into  a  precinct,  and 
called  the  north  parish.    It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1821. 

The  Rev.  John  Porter  was  their  first  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  ia  17^  and  died  ia 
1802,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  and  the  62d  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  Asa  Meech,  his  soe- 
cessor,  was  ordained  in  1800,  and  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council  in  1811*,  he  wis 
afterwards  installed  in  Canterbury,  in  Connecticut.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Daniel 
Huntifigton,  who  was  ordained  in  1812.  In  a  history  of  Bridgewater  in  1818,  wtueh 
(Ken  consisted  of  £cmr  parishes,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  HunUngtoa's  salary  was  $700, 
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which  was  the  highest  in  town.  The  following  is  also  stated : — <<  It  is  very  nmarki^ 
ble,"  (says  the  writer)  "  that  each  of  the  Congregational  parishes  are  now  enjoying 
the  labors  of  their  third  minister.  The  general  longevity  of  their  pastors  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Four  of  them,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  J.  Angier,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Porter,  who  were  contemporaries,  lived  to  the  great  ages,  respectively,  of  86,  86,  83, 
87,  and  died  in  the  62d,  63d,  60th,  and  62d  year  of  their  ministry.  These,  with  Mr. 
Eeith,  who  was  76,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Angier,  who  was  62  years  of  age,  are  the  only 
ministers  that  ever  died  in  town.'' 


Southern  view  of  North  Bridgewater, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Bridgewater,  which  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well-built  villagCi 
consisting  of  upwards  of  100  dwelling-houses.  There  are  three 
churches  in  the  village,  2  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian,) and  1  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town.  Population,  2,701.  Distance,  25  miles 
from  Plymouth,  13  to  Taunton,  and  20  from  Boston.  TTie  town- 
ship is  generally  level,  and  well  watered  by  springs  and  brooks; 
the  soil  is  varied ;  some  parts  are  strong  and  fertile,  some  excellent 
for  tillage,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  meadow  land.  Iron 
was  formerly  manufactured  here  to  some  extent.  The  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  In 
this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  79,000  pairs  of  boots  and  22,300 
of  shoes  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $184,200 ;  males 
employed,  750;  females,  375.  There  were  3  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$38,500 ;  hands  employed,  39.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  and  some 
other  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  limits  of  the  town. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  New  Jerusalem  church  in 
this  place.  The  following,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  this  de- 
nomination, is  believed  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  its  leading 
doctrines : 


Nbw  Jskhbalbm  Church.— Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who,  under  Provldenca,  communlcat«d_to  the 
'"*""'  "**"      ' '•^  '•  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  the  1 

He  made  rapid  adrancemeoi  J 


world  the  truths  of  the  new  dispensaifon,  was  bom  at  Stocltholm,  Sweden,  in 
the  Bon  of  m  biahop,  and  was  educated  with  much  care. 
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of  adoeattdn  taufht  at  that  period.  He  travelled  mtieh,  and  wai  on  ternw  of  Mmaay  wkh  At 
■lan  of  thai  period-  PrevloUi  to  the  rear  1743,  he  pobliahed  manv  philo«)pblcat  wodn.  Many  mw 
obaeiratkHu  and  diacoTerlee  are  traced  .in  tbeee  works,  which  phikMopbere  of  a  later  period  bava  clatwil 
aa  their  own. 

"  In  1743w  he  was  called  to  perform  higher  duties ;  in  reference  to  which  he  8a7a»  *  I  have  lieen  aaBad 
ta  a  holT  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  moat  graciously  manifested  hinwrif  In  peitm  to  na.  Ms  sarvM, 
in  the  year  1743;  when  he  opened  my  stshl  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  gtsntad  bm  the  prirf- 
lege  of  convening  with  spirits  and  angels.'  '  From  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  publish  varinos  arcamm 
that  luive  been  se<>n  by  me,  or  revealed  to  me ;  as  respecting  heaven  and  hell,  the  slate  of  man  aflaritella, 
the  true  worship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Wonl ;  with  many  other  mora  tanpofiaas  natUD  «amr 
ducive  to  salvation  and  true  wbdom.'  .      .     «    ..  ^     ^       ««     ^ 

'*  His  worlis  were  all  written  in  Latin.  Hh  thedogical  worlcs  oompriaa,  in  Engllrii,  aboot  V  ichmi— 
oeicrcs  and  are  aa  Ibllowa,  not  regmnttRg  tlie  order,  as  to  time,  in  which  thay  were  writtan: 

« 1.  The  Four  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  viz.  ooneenuiig  the  Lofd, 
concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  concerning  Faith,  and  concerning  Life.  The  abore 
were  originally  published  separately,  and  are  small  works.  3.  The  New  Jemsaleiii. 
and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines.  3.  A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New- 
Church.  These  are  also  small  works.  4.  Tlie  True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Ubi- 
versal  Theology  of  the  Vew  Church.    This  comprises  about  800  pages  octaro. 

"  The  worlcs  above  enumerated  treat  moat  particulariy  of  doctrinal  subjectsi  Tha  doctrine  coDcemlns 
the  Lord  may !»  considered  as  one  of  ilie  nirHi  importance.  It  is  now  revealed,  that  the  Lord  is  one,  bolli  in 
easence  and  person ;  that  there  is  a  divine  trinity  m  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  Father,  Saa, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Tliese  three  malce  one  person,  as  the  soul,  body,  and  their  operatioQ,  make  ana  mmu 
Concerning  redemption,  It  kt  now  shown  that  the  Tivine  assumed  a  human  nature  and  dwoK  v|U  aoan, 
wlwreby  a  way  was  opened  in  the  which  ttMise  who  had  alienated  themselves  fknro  Hhn,  night,  aooalsi!* 
anily  with  their  freedom,  be  restnred.  It  is  Aiily  shown  that  tliere  was  the  aama  endeavor  on  the  pan  of 
the  Uivina  to  save  man  before  as  aftar  tlie  advent ;  but  men  had  become  m  corrupt,  and  had  lauaweJ 
themselves  so  Us  from  divine  influences,  that  the  divine  endearor  to  save  becaoM  campantisalj  taopera- 
tive.  Omnipotence  alone  cannot  save ;  if  so,  all  would  at  once  be  saved,  and  even  dtraona  ha  ctPiwMHaJ 
Into  angela.  The  suflbrings  of  the  asiiunied  humanity  were  endured,  that  man  miglit  fai  freedom  be  marnt- 
died  to  his  Maker,  and  not  to  reco.icilc  fhe  Father  to  the  worid.— The  doctrines  of  the  New  Chawli  ana 
vary  Ailly  and  ft-eely  contrasted  with  those  which  usually  prevail.  They  are  exnialnad  whh  alaipWly, 
and  with  none  of  the  persuasive  means  usually  adopted  to  produce  convene.  Theaame  enima  is  alaa 
adopted  by  the  receivers  of  the  New  Church  doctrines.  Thone  who  an  aatisfied  with  the  doctrtaaa  wMch 
now  prevail  in  the  Christian  church  will  have  no  desire  to  emteace  those  of  the  New  Church;  and  wWa 
thev  are  thus  aatisfied  these  doeirinas  can  do  them  no  good.    But  all,  of  whauver  sect,  who  are  f  — "-^  ' 


whh  the  dogmas  in  which  they  have  been  educaied,  may  here  find  relief  The  trinitarian,  whbaa  niiad 
hi  troubled  with  the  Idea  of  a  division  of  the  divine  uiliMa  into  three  persons,  or  somaihlBg  aijiilialeiK 
thereto,  may  here  have  hki  dovibls  dispelled,  and  be  enabled  to  see  a  divine  trinity  in  the  person  of  the  Sarloi; 
The  coaaciantlous  Unitarian,  who  cherishes  the  idea  of  a  unity  in  the  Godhead,  and  Is  nevartheleaB  nnwfll- 
Ing  to  talce  the  attribute  of  divinhy  firam  the  Savior,  and  is  thin  parplexad  with  doudna,  way  han  be  aUa 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Savior  toto  true  divinitv,  and  inu>  a  oneness  with  the  Fteber.  The  Uaiw 
aalbt,  who  may  not  have  confirmed  himself  in  tlut  belief,  but  is  unable  to  aaa  how  a  being  af  pvs  lm% 
can  punieh,  lOay  hare  be  led  to  see  that  the  Lord  punishea  no  oi\a;  thit  tha  4i«B«4BfliMn6a  ■  aqoal^ 
bestowed  upon  all,  but  that  it  is  differently  received  by  men. 

<<  5.  The  Wisdom  of  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  "^adoOL 
6.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Providence.  These  two  mate 
mtnat  500  pages  octavo.  7.  The  Nature  of  the  Interoonrse  between  Aa  ^^  and  te 
.Body,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical  Influx,  or  by  &^ntmil  Ininti 
or  by  Pr^-established  Harmony.  This  is  a  smaU  work.  8.  Delights  of  Wisdom  cod- 
eemin^'Conjugial  Love,  dec.    About  500  pages  octavo. 

"  Inlhe  treatise  here  numbered  5,  it  is  snown  that  the  Lord  appears  in  the  spiritnid 
world  as  a  sun )  that  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  resemoie  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance  j  that  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man  correspond,  and  that  the  Ibmer  acts 
upon,  fills,  moves  and  controls  the  latter ;  that  man  has  a  spiritual  body  within  the 
natural  body,  having  similar  sensations  to  the  latter,  but  in  a  higher  degree ;  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  man  continues  a  living  being  in  human  form,  with  aH  hta 
powers,  faculties  and  sensations  entire.  Concerning  the  Divine  Providence,  our  Umata 
will  not  enable  us  to  speak.  Suffice  to  sa^,  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  however  mys- 
teriously the  lot  of  some  may  be  cast  in  this  life,  yet,  with  each  and  evei^  iadiridaal, 
hid  best  possible  Aitare  and  eternal  happiness  is  eveiy  moment  provided  for,  akhatt^ 
at  the  time  in  a  way  unknown  to  him,  yet  in  a  manner  the  best  whidi  his  stale  wul 
admit  of.  Of  marriage,  it  is  shown  that  man  aAer  death  continues  male  and  female ; 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body  offenr  no  violence  to  the  mind  or  soid,  by 
which  so  important  a  feature  as  that  of  a  distinctness  of  the  sex  is  ohKtented.  In 
Ihe  most  ancient  church,  called  the  golden  age,  men  saw  and  acknowledged  their  tm- 
jugJMil  relationship  to  be  one  with  the  church  in  them  ;~that  the  church  m  fast  formed 
fend  constituted  this  relation Aip ;  and  on  leaving  the  natural  world  that  relationship 
continued  and  became  eternal.  The  effbrt  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providence  is  to 
restore  this  lost,  but  happy  condition  of  the  church. 

<<  9.  Anama  Coelestia,  or  Heavenly  Mysteries,  contained  in  the  Saered  ScruptOM,  «r 
tha  Word  of  the  Lofd,  manifesled  and  laid  open  \  beginning  with  the  Book  of  C  car  bib 
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Twlve  vdlnmes,  octavo.  10.  Apocalypse  Kerealed ;  wheipan  are  disclosed  the  aicaitt 
tlierein  foretold,  which  have  hitherto  remained  concealed.  Two  volomeS;  octavo.  II. 
The  Apocalypse  Explained.    Six  volumes,  octavo. 

*'  Id  tbew  vorki  the  spiritml  senM  of  the  sacred  scriptures  is  unfolded.  The  Word  Is  wriuen  accerd- 
Ing  to  the  laws  of  correspondence  of  natural  with  spiritual  things,  and  thus  differs  (h>m  all  other  books. 
A  work  written  by  a  man  necessarily  proceeds  from  aflTeciiona  finiie  and  limited ;  the  truths  in  which  his 
aflbctton  or  love  are  embodied  are  finite  and  limited.  The  writer  has  in  r'rew  some  end  which  he  wishes 
to  accomplish,  and  the  truths  which  he  expreasea  fai  words  are  as  limited  as  the  end  and  causa  from 
whksh  they  pror.eed  The  words  written  are  but  a  mirror,  in  which  are  seen  the  aflections  and  thoughts, 
the  end  and  motives  of  the  writer.  3ut  the  Infinite  Mind,  or  the  Supreme  Good,  in  dictating  the  Word 
through  the  inspired  writers,  could  have  had  nothing  less  in  view  than  the  best  possible  gciod  of  the  whole 
human  race.  An  object  short  of  this,  and  means  employed  of  which  any  thin;  short  of  perfection  can  be 
predicated,  must  imply  something  short  of  infinity  in  the  I>ivlnc  Being,  and  render  improper  the  axprea. 
rion,  '  Wwd  of  Ood,'  as  applied  to  the  sacred  ecripiurra.  It  is  impossible  for  nuidi  to  adapt  truths  to  all 
men,  or  to  all  states  of  mind  ;  it  is  equally  imp<»stb!e  fur  the  D)vlite  to  do  less.  Ii  is  on  account  of  the 
•daptation  of  truths  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  being  received  in  such  a  variety 
of  diflbrent  ways,  and  not  because  truths  themselves  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  sphere  of  the 
divine  operatkm  is  not  limited  to  a  select  few,  who  are  thought  to  be,  or  who  really  are,  better  than  others, 
but  extends  to  all.  *  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  heboid,  thou  art 
tl»re.'  When  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  opned.  the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  aaen  in 
•zpressione  which  seem  to  imply  in  him  anger  and  wrath,  and  the  immutability  of  God  is  seen  hi  thoaa 
wnlch  seem  to  Imply  bi  him  repentance  and  change  of  purpose. 

12.  "  A  Treatise  concerning  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  of  the  wonderful  things  therein 
heard  and  seen.  About  400  pages,  octavo.  13.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon ;  showing  that  all  the  predictions  contained  in  c£e 
Apocalypse  are  at  this  day  fulfilled ;  being  a  testimony  of  things  heard  and  seen.  14. 
A  Contmuation  concerning  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Spiritual  World.  These  are 
small  works. 

'<  In  the  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  it  is  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  live 
te  societies  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  all  are  associated  according  to  their  seve- 
ral states  and  different  dispositions— that  the  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  thence  of  activity.  The  imhappiness  of  the  wicked  does  not  consist 
in  their  being  rejected,  punished,  and  cast  into  hell  by  the  Lord,  for  this  is  not  the  case ; 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  good,  and  form  associations  with  evil  spirits,  becansa 
tbev  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  society ;  but  their  misery  consists  in  hating 
And  despising  others,  in  having  all  their  thoughts  and  affections  centered  in  themselves 
—thus  m  livmg  contrary  to  the  order  of  heaven." 


PEMBROKE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1711.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1712,  and  continued  in  the  pas- 
toral office  about  39  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  succeeded  him 
in  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  1754,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
office  34  years.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  83,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  about  9  years.  ^  A 
son  of  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  missionary  among  the  Marshpee 
Indians,  next  succeeded ;  he  continued  in  the  ministry  at  this  place 
about  16  months,  when  he  died.  In  1801^  Rev.  Morrell  Allen  was 
ordained  the  next  pastor. 

"  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Duxbury,  and  with  that 
town  was  called  MataJceesit  by  tlie  Indiansv  Here  was  the  first 
saw-mill  in  Plymouth  colony,  and  the  only  one  in  the  colony  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  its  settlement."  North  river  separates 
this  town  from  Hanover,  and  two  of  its  considerable  branches  rise 
from  several  ponds  in  this  town.  This  stream  is  q^uijte  narrow, 
but  deep,  and  very  crooked.  Two  companies  were  incorporated  in 
Ibis  town  in  1814  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goodag 
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with  capitals  of  1^100,000  each.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1  cupola  furnace,  2  tack  factories,  and  2  shingle  mills. 
"  Number  of  vessels  built,  8 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1000 ;  value 
of  the  same,  $40,000;  hands  employed,  8."  Population,  1,258. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor,  and  27 
from  Boston. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  civilized  man  in 
New  England,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  Indian  name  was  Pcihixet. 
It  is  built  on  the  shore,  upcx  an  easy  declivity,  beneath  the  brow 
of  an  extensive  pine  plain.  The  declivity  is  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  good,  but  that  of  the  plain  is  of  but  little 
value.  The  harbor  is  formed  partly  by  a  beach,  extending  three 
miles  northerly  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  brook,  south  of  the  village. 
This  beach,  which  serves  to  break  the  waves  rolling  in  from 
Massachusetts  bay,  has  been  much  damaged  by  violence,  and  in 
former  years  even  the  safety  of  the  harbor  has  been  endangered. 
Large  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  town,  as  well  as  by 
the  state,  and  recently  by  the  general  government,  for  the  repair 
and  preservation  of  the  beach,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  harbor.  The  township  of  Plymouth  was  once  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  largest,  in  point 
of  territory,  in  the  state.  It  extends  on  the  coast  about  sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  generally  hilly,  barren, 
and  sandy ;  but  a  border  of  considerable  extent  on  the  seaboara 
consists  of  a  rich  loamy  soil.  Numerous  small  streams  cross  the 
township  in  various  directions,  and  there  are  more  than  fifty  per- 
manent ponds,  and  more  than  3000  acres  are  covered  with  water. 

Plymouth  village  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  county  town — 30  miles  north-west  of  Barn- 
stable, 26  easterly  of  Taunton,  35  south-easterly  of  Boston,  and 
439  miles  from  Washington.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  belong  here,  most  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  business.  There  are  in  the  village  2  banks — the  "  Old 
Colony  Bank"  and  "  Plymouth  Bank,"  each  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  and  "The  Marine  Insurance  Company,"  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  number  of 
spindles,  3,764;  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  706,810; 
value,  $61,081 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females,  67.  There  were  3 
nail  factories;  1,500  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured;  value, 
$200,000 :  hands  employed,  50.  There  were  45  vessels  employed 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  29,058  quintals  of  codfish  and 
1,436  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken ;  value,  $95,674 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 362.    There  were  4  vessels  employed  in  th^  whale  fishery; 
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tcmnage,  1,300 ;  hands  employed,  100 ;  47^,250  gallons  of  spennoil 
and  47,250  of  whale  oil  were  obtained ;  value,  $59,062.  There 
were  2 cordage  manufactories;  value  of  cordage  manufactured, 
$177,625;  hands  employed,  135.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  the 
court-house,  the  church  of  the  first  society,  a  gothic  structure,  and 
the  monumental  edifice,  or  Pilgrim  Hall.  There  are  in  the  whole 
eight  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  6  Congrcgatiottal,  2  Baptist, 
and  1  Universalist.     Population,  5,034. 

The  village  of  Plymouth  is  compactly  built,  and  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile  north  and-  south  from  the  town  square  very  few 
building  iots  are  unoccupied.  **Not  a  dwelling-house  of  ancient 
date  or  antique  form  now  remains  in  town.  Those  recently  erected 
are  in  the  style  of  modern  architecture,  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  buildings  in  the  place  are  painted  of  a  light  color,  and 
exhibit  an  air  of  neatness  and  elegance."  This  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  strangers  during  the  summer  season,  and  no  true-born  son  of 
New  England  can  visit  this  place,  consecrated  by  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  without  emotion. 


Pilgrim  Ilally  Plymouth. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall.  This 
e^fice  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  its  situation  presents  a  full  view  of  the  outer  harbor. 
The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was,  with  appropriate  selemnities, 
laid  on  the  first  of  September,  1824.  The  building  was  not  entirely 
cdmpleted  till  1834.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  de- 
posited in  an  exoavation  made  in  the  corner-stone  for  the  purpose. 

"  Deposits. SeTmovL  delivered  at  PlymoutK  by  Robert  Cushman,  December  12th, 

1621 Fim  newspaper  printed  in  the  Old  Colony,  by  Nathaniel  Coverly,  at  Plymouth, 

U  1786.— Coins  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Massachusetts. — Odes  composed  for  the 
Anniveitary. — Constitution  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  the  names  of  its  members. — 
Daniel  Webster's  Century  Oration  for  1820. — Massachusetts  Register. — Old  Colony 
Memorial,  began  in  May,  1822,  by  Allen  Danforth.— Columbian  Centinel,  by  Benjamin 
Russell,  containing  an  account  of  the  entry  of  General  Lafayette  iijto  the  city  of 
Boston^ — Plate — '  In  grateful  memory  of  our  ancestors  who  exiled  themselves  from 
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their  atthra  coontryi  for  the  sake  of  rdigioo,  and  here  aaceesBfiiny  Uud  the  fomdatMO 
of  F^udom  and  Empire,  December  zxii.  A.  D.  MDGXX.  their  descendants,  the  Filpim 
Society,  have  reised  this  edifice,  August  xxxi.  A.  D.  MDCCCXXI V.  A.  Tam^mm, 
AxcHiTBCT.    J.  &  A.  S.  Tatlob,  Bitildebs.    H.  Mobse,  Sc.'  " 

In  1834,  Col.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Pilgrim  Society 
his  valuable  painting,  representing  the  landing  of  the  Fathers  from 
the  May  Flower,  in  1620.    This  painting,  which  decorates  the  walls 
of  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  valued  at  $3,000.     It  is  about  13  by  16 
feet,  and  represents  all  the  prominent  persons  in  the  colony  who 
first   landed,  being  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquisition. 
Among  the  antiquities  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  there 
18  an  antique  chair,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Governor  Carver — 
the  identical  sword-blade  used  by  Captain  Miles  Standish — ^the 
identical  cap  worn  by  King  Philip — ^and  a  variety  of  implements 
wrought  of  stone  by  the  natives,  such  as  axes,  tomahawks,  arro\r- 
heads,  &c. 

The  following  accoimt  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Fathers  is  taken  from  Dr.  Thacher's  History  of  Plymouth, 
second  edition,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  wojrk,  published  by 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon,  Boston,  1835. 

"  Friday,  December  22,  (1769.)--The  Old  (Colony  Club,  agreeablv  to  a  vote  passed  the 
18th  instant,  met,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  their  worthy  ancestors  in  this 
place.  On  the  morning  of  the  said  day,  after  discharging  a  cannon,  was  hoisted  apoa 
{he  hall  an  elegant  silk  flag,  with  the  following  inscription,  *  Old  Colmof,  1620.'  At 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  members  of  the  club  appeared  at  the  hall,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Howland,  inuhoider,  which  is  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
the  first  licensed  house  in  the  Old  Colony  formerly  stood.  At  half  after  two  a  decent 
repast  was  served,  which  consisted  of  the  following  dishes,  viz. 

'<  1,  a  large  baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding  \  2,  a  dish  of  sauqnetach,  (snccalach, 
oom  and  beans  boiled  together)  \  3,  a  dish  of  clams ;  4,  a  dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish 
of  codfiah ;  5,  a  haunch  (x  venison,  roasted  by  the  first  jack  brought  to  the  eokmy ; 
6,  a  dish  of  sea-ibwl :  7.  a  dish  iji  frost-fish  and  eels ;  8,  an  apple  pie ;  9,  a  oouae 
of  cranberry  tarts,  and  cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony. 

<<  These  aitides  were  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner,  all  appearance  of  Inxoiy  and 
cztravrngaaee  being  avoided,  in  imitation  of  our  ancestors,  whose  meaiofy  we  shall 
ever  respect.  At  4  o'clock,  F.  Vi^  the  members  of  our  club,  headed  by  the  steward, 
carr^g  a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old  Colony,  hand  in  hand  marched  in  nio- 
cession  to  the  hall.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  procession  in  from  of  the  hall,  a 
Bomber  of  descendants  from  the  first  settlers  in  the  Old  Colony  drew  up  in  a 
regular  file,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  small-arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  which 
were  returned  by  the  club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated.  After  this,  appear- 
ed at  the  private  grammar-school,  opposite  the  hall,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
pQpils  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who,  to  express  their  joy  upon  this  occasion,  and  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  joined  in 
singing  a  song  very  applicable  to  the  day.  At  snnsetting  a  cannon  was  discharged, 
and  the  flag  struck.  In  the  evening  the  hall  was  illuminated,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, being  previously  invited,  joined  the  club,  viz. 

Col.  George  l^atson,         Capt.  Gideon  White,         Mr.  Edward  Clarke, 
Col.  James  Warren,  Capt  Elkanah  Watson,    Mr.  Alexander  Scammell, 

James  Hovey,  Esq.  Capt.  Thomas  Davis,         Mr.  Peleg  Wadsworth, 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Esq.     I>r.  Nathaniel  Lothrop,      Mr.  Tho&as  Southworth  How. 
William  Watson,  Esq.      Mr.  John  BusseU,  land. 

"The  president  being  seated  in  a -large  and  venerable  chair,  whi<3i  was  formerly 
posaessed  by  William  Bradford,  the  second  worthy  governor  of  the  Old  Colony,  and 
praeented  to  the  club  by  our  friend  Dr.  Lazarus  Le  Baron  of  this  town,  deliveied 
aeveral  appropriate  toasts.  After  spending  an  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner,  in 
recapitnlatmg^and  conversing  upon  the  many  and  various  advantages  of  our  fiwe- 
fttthm  in  the  first  settiement  of  this  coontry,  and  the  growth  and  increase  of  the 
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nin€|.  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  cannon  ms  again  fired,  three  cheers  given,  and 
the  clab  and  company  withdrew." 

In  1820,  a  society  was  instituted  at  Plymouth,  called  the  Pilgrim 
Society^  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  design  of  this  association  is  to  commemorate  the  ''  great  his^ 
torical  event"  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  "  and  to  per- 
petuate the  character  and  virtues  of  our  ancestors  to  posterity." 
The  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  this  year 
was  one  of  uncommon  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  people  was 
far  greater-  than  on  any  former  celebration.  The  Hon.  Daniel 
WebstOT  was  selected  as  the  orator  on  the  occasion.  '^  A  procession 
was  formed  at  11  o'clock,  soon  after  the  business  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  was  transacted,  and,  escorted  by  the  Standish  Gnardf^  a 
neat  independent  company,  lately  organized,  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  Coomer  Weston,  moved  through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
to  the  meeting-house,  and,  after  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
attended  by  the  same  corps  to  the  new  court-house,  where  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  though  simple  repast,  provided  in  a  style  very 
proper  for  the  occasion,  where  the  company  was  served  with  tlra 
treasures  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  Among  other  affecting  memo- 
rials, calling  to  mind  the  distresses  of  the  Pilgrims,  were  fiv6 
kernels  of  parched  com  placed  on  each  plate,  alluding  to  the  time, 
in  1623,  when  that  was  the  proportion  allowed  to  each  individual, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity.  John  Watson,  Esq.,  respectable  by  hia 
years,  and  digniiSed  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  die  only 
surviving  member  of  the  Old  Colony  club,  presided  during  the 
hours  of  dinner." 

An  account  of  the  emigration,  the  landing,  the  sufferings,  Ac., 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  is  given  in  the  outfine  history 
prefixed  to  this  work.  The  place  in  which  the  settlers  located 
themselves  for  a  town  is  the  whole  extent  of  Leyden  street,  and  its 
environs  This  street  was  laid  out  by  them,  and  extends  from  the 
town  sqmare  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  shore,  and  terminates  a 
little  ^otifti  of  the  Forefathers'  rock.  The  first  winter,  during  the 
great  mortality  among  the  settlers,  the  dead  were  buried  on  the 
bank,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rock  where  the  Fathers  landed : 
and  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of  the  weak  ana 
wretched  state  of  the  English,  their  graves  were  levelled  and  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  extent  of  their  loss.  This  place, 
which  is  a  small  square  on  the  sea-bank,  at  the  foot  of  Middle  street, 
is  called  Calebs  HiH  Governor  Carver's  remains,  it  is  supposed, 
were  interred  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  stone  has  been 
erected  to  designate  the  spot.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  affording  a  pbe 
prospect  of  the  ocean.  "  About  the  year  1735,  an  enormous  freshet 
mshed  down  Middle  street,  by  which  many  of  the  graves  'of  the 
Fathers  were  laid  bare,  and  their  bones  washed  into  the  sea."  A 
breastwork  and  platform  were  erected  on  this  bank  in  1742.  la 
ttie  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814^ 
S(>me  defences  were  erected  on  this  spot 
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BiOmgtan  Sea  is  a  lake  of  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  about  two  miles  aootlh 

west  of  the  village,  and  from  it  issues  the  town  brook.  It  was  discovered  by  Frmncis 
Billington,  about  the  first  of  January,  1621,  while  mounted  on  a  tree  standing  oo  a  hill. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance  Billington  supposed  it 
to  be  another  sea.  In  this  pond  there  are  two  small  islands  :  the  largest,  containing 
about  two  acres,  has  been  planted  wiih  apple  trees.  The  pond  is  stocked  with  pickerd 
and  perch,  and  the  eagle  is  frequently  seen  cowering  over  it,  having  its  nest  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fallow  deer  occasionally  visits  this  pond  for  drink,  and  to  bfowse  on 
its  margin.    For  many  years  this  place  was  a  favorite  resort  for  social  parties. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  otPlymouth,  bordering  on  Sandwich  and  Warefaam, 
there  is  a  tract  of  country,  nearly  twenty  miles  square,  chiefly  covered  with  wood. 
This  place  has  always  been  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  they  are  annually  thinned  off 
by  hunters.  In  January,  1831,  a  heavy  snow,  laying  about  three  feet  deep,  so  im- 
peded their  motions  as  to  prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock.  The  hunters 
provided  themselves  with  snow-shoes,  pursued  the  deer,  and  killed  and  captured  two 
hundred,  of  which  about  forty  were  taken  alive.  There  are  on  the  road  to  Sandwicfay 
in  the  woods,  two  rocks,  called  Sacrifice  Rocks,  which  are  covered  with  sticks  and  stones, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  It  was  the  constant  practice  for  the 
Indians,  when  passing  by,  to  throw  on  the  rock  a  stick  or  stone.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawky, 
who  spent  many  years  among  the  natives  at  Marshpee,  endeavored  to  learn  from  them 
this  singular  rite,  but  could  only  conjecture  that  it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  an  in- 
visible Being,  the  unknown  God  whom  they  worshipped,  this  pile  being  their  altar. 


The  annexed  is  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  Old  Colony  seal,  taken  from 
the  book  of  laws,  published  in 
1685.  Underneath  eure  fac  similes 
of  the  hand- writing  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  in  the  colony. 


Immediately  in  the  rear  of  Plymouth  village  is  Burying  Hill,  for- 
merly Fort  Hill.  It  embraces  about  eight  acres,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  165  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit 
of  the  south-western  side,  the  Pilgrims  at  first  erected  some  slight 
defences ;  but  in  1675,  on  the  approach  of  Philip's  war,  they  erect- 
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ed  a  fort  150  feet  square,  strongly  palisaded,  KU  feet  hi^,  and 
the  whole  circuit  of  this  fortification  is  distincUy  visible.  The 
view"  presented  from  this  eminence  is  rarely  excelled  by  any  in 
the  country.  Beyond  the  points  of  land  forming  the  harbor,  the 
great  bay  of  Massachusetts  opens  to  the  view,  botmded  at  tlM 
southern  extremity  by  the  penmsula  of  Cape  Cod.  On  the  ndth 
appears  the  village  of  Duxbury,  and  the  handsome  conical  hill| 
once  the  property  and  residence  of  Capt  Standish,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Burying  Hill  is  so  named 
from  its  being  used  as  the  burying-place  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  that  sixty  years  should  have  elapsed  before 
a  grave-stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty  and  want  of  artists.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  oldest  are  of  English  slate-stone.  The 
oldest  monument  in  the  yard  is  for  Edward  Gray,  a  respectable 
merchant,  whose  name  is  often  found  in  the  old  records.  The 
inscription  is,  **  Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Gray,  Gent,  aged 
about  fifty-two  years,  and  departed  this  life  the  last  of  June^ 
1681."  The  following  are  also  copied  from  monuments  standing 
on  Burying  Hill. 

Here  lyes  y*  body  of  y*  Honorable  William  Bradford,  whft  expired  Febrouy  y  20, 
170a-4,  aged  79  years. 

He  Hved  kmg,  bat  was  still  doing  good. 
And  in  his  country's  service  lost  mock  blood. 
After  a  life  well  spent  he's  now  at  rest ; 
His  very  name  and  memory  is  blest. 

Here  lyeth  boried  y*  body  of  that  precioos  servant  of  Ood,  Mr.  Thomas  Cushmaa, 
who,  after  he  had  served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  Qod.  and  particolarly 
the  church  of  Plymouth,  for  many  jrears  in  the  office  of  niiing  eldsr,  fell  asleep  ia 
Jesus,  December  y*  10th,  1691,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
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This  town  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Plymouth  ^county,  and 
was  originally  the  north-western  parish  of  Plymouth.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1707.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Cushman,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  in  1698.  His  successor,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parker,  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1776.  Rev.  Ezra 
Sampson  was  the  next  minister;  he  resigned  in  1796.  The  next 
in  order  was  Rev.  Eben.  Withington,  Rev.  John  Briggs,  and  Rev. 
Elijah  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1809. 

The  original  growth  of  forest  trees  h^re  was  rather  superior  in  size 
and  variety  to  other  kinds  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Plymouth 
township :  upland  and  swamp  oak,  maple,  walnut,  white  pine, 
white  cedar,  pitch  pine,  were  ccmimon.  The  Winnatnekset,  a 
branch  of  Taunton  river,  passes  through  the  western  width  of  this 
town,  and  the  natural  meadows  on  this  stream  had  early  attrac- 
tions, and  first  led  to  the  settlement  of  these  then  <'  westerly  pre- 
cincts of  Plymouth."    Persons  by  the  names  of  Lioring^  Cushingi 
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Lobdell,  Lazell,  and  Bradford  were  among  the  first  setllers  of  the 

?lace.  There  is  a  Congregational  and  an  Dniversalist  church- 
copulation,  836.  Distance,  8  miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  10  E.  of 
Bridgewater,  and  32  south-easterly  of  Boston.  In  1837,  tliere 
was  one  cotton  mill,  spindles,  1,000;  cloth  manufactwred,  180,000 
yards ;  value,  $18,000 ;  five  males  and  25  females  employed;  one 
woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery ;  36, 154  yards  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactured;  value,  $40, 171  ^  two  nail  factories;  83  tons  of  nails 
manufaictured^  value,  $16,180 ;  one  manufactory  of  shovels,  spades^ 
forks  and  hoes ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $7,200. 


ROCHESTER. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1686.  As  early  as  1638,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  colony  court  of  Plymouth  "  granted  lands  at  Seipi- 
can  to  a  committee  of  the  church  of  Scituale,  for  the  seating  of  a 
township  and  a  congregation,"  &c.  The  territory,  however,  re- 
mained unoccupied  till  1651,  when  it  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth*  It  was  probably  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  same  year. 

After  this  purchase  there  were  several  others  made  at  varions  times.  The  town  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England,  a 
shire  from  whence  man^  of  the  first  planters  of  Scimate  (and  of  course  Rochester^ 
emigrated.  <'  That  ancient  city  bad  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oyster  fishery,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  history  that  these  oysters  were  celebrated  by  the  Romans  for  their  excellence." 
The  first  settlers  appear  to  have  come  into  the  place  abont  the  year  1680 ;  they  were 
principally  from  Sandwich,  Marshfield,  and  Scitaate.  The  following  appear  to  have 
Deen  the  nrst  principal  settlers. 

Mr.  Samnel  Arnold,   Samuel  Hammond,    Jacob  Bumpas,  Abraham  Holmes, 

John  Hammond,        John  Wing,                Joseph  B urges,  Job  Winslow. 

Moses  Barlow,            Aaron  Barlow,           John  Haskell, 
Samuel  White,  Joseph  Dotey,  Sprague, 

Rochester  is  a  large  township^  containing  about  sixty  square 
miles,  containing  various  kinds  of  soil ;  about  the  center  it  is  light 
and  sandy;  some  parts  are  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  in  some 
places  the  soil  is  luxuriant,  producing  good  crops  o^  grass.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  salt.  Ship-building  has  also 
formed  an  important  branch  of  business  in  the  place.  There  is 
about  60  sail  or  merchant  and  coasting  vessels  owned  here.  There 
are  8  churches,  4  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  for  Friends.  Mattapoiset,^  on  an  inlet  from 
Buzzard's  bay,  is  the  principal  village. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  east     The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses, 


*  The  Indian  word  Matiapoiset  is  said  to  signify  the  flace  of  rest.  The  Indians  \iv- 
ed  5  or  6  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  used  frequently  to  come  down  to  the  shore  for 
the  Durpose  of  obtaining  clams  and  fish  ;  one  or  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  they 
used  to  stop  at  a  spring  and  rest.  From  this  circamstance.  is  it  sakL  the  river  and 
piftce  derived  their  names. 
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East  view  of  Maitapoisd  ViUagCf  Rochester,. 

3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Baptist.  The 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right;  the  Universal- 
ist, with  a  tower,  is  seen  farther  south.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  mechanic  shops,  connected  principally  with  the  ship-buildinff 
business,  which,  with  the  whale  fishery,  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  Large  whaling  ships  can  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
This  village  is  6  miles  from  New  Bedford,  25  from  Plymouth,  and 
6  miles  south  from  Rochester  Center,  which  is  a  small  viMace, 
having  a  Congregational  church,  i^ippican  village  is  about  6  miles 
north-eastward  of  Mattapoiset,  and  perhaps  about  two  thirds  its 
size,  containing  2  churches,  1.  Congregational  and  1  Universalist 
In  this  village  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  the  leading  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  it  is  stated, 
"Number  of  vessels  built,  35;  tonnage  of  the  same,  9,338;  value 
of  the  same,  $379,000 ;  hands  employed,  215."    Population,  3,570. 

Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Le  Baron  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Mat- 
tapoiset for  100  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  possesses,  it  is  believed,  the  most  valuable 
private  library  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  about  3,000  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  300  are  folios.  The  principal  subjects  on 
which  these  volumes  treat  are  theology  and  history,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  ancient.  Jn  this  collection  there  are  4,000  pamph- 
lets,  some  of  which  are  very  rare.  Dr.  R.  has  also  an  extensive 
collection  of  coins,  manuscripts,  &c.  The  library  is  carefully 
arranged  in  neat  and  elegant  book-cases. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold  was  the  first  minister  of  this  town. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Sippican  or 
Rochester  harbor,  and  at  this  place,  it  is  probable,  the  first  settlers 
located  themselves.  Mr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Ruggles,  who  was  settled  here  in  1710.  While  he  was  minister, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  town,  living  re- 
mote from  the  place  of  public  worship,  proposed  to  be  set  off"  into 
a  distinct  parish.  This  was  accordingly  done  about  the  year  1733, 
and  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey  was  ordained  their  minister.     This  parish 
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contAins  that  part  of  the  town  which  still  retains  the  Indian  name 
Mattapaiset.  Mr.  Hovey  was  succeeded,  in  1772,  by  Rev.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron.*  A  third  Congregational  society  was  formed  from 
several  border-towns,  about  1748,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  West 
was  for  many  years  Uie  pastor.  He  died  in  the  ministry,  in  1790, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  meeting-house  for  this  society  stood 
at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town,  near  the  great  ponds.  The  Bap- 
tist church  in  Rochester,  aecording  lo  Mf.  Backus,  was  estahlisbad 
about  1793. 

The  following  sketch  ex  dMujght  is  copied  from  an  original  draw- 
ing made  by  King  Pbilip,  in  1606,  pre9erved  in  the  .reeard»of 
Plymouth  colony.  The  land  described  seems  to  fall  within  Roch- 
estefj  on  the  sea-shore. 

'<  This  may  inform  the  honorable  court,  that  t,  Phihp,  am  willing^  to  seU  the  land 
within  this  draught,  but  the  Indians  that  are  upon  it  may  Uv^  upon  it  still ;  bat  the 
land  that  is  mine  may  be  sold,  and  Watashpoo  is  of  the  same  mind.    I  have  pat  down 
all  the  principal  names  of  the  iand  we  arc  now  willing  should  be  sold. 
«  From  Facanaukett,  the  24th  Philip :  f :  his  mark.'' 

of  the  month,  1668." 

Wewwensett. 

Wanasootnckot.     ^ ^_     TWilfipiitiL 

iPanha&et. 
Fataataaett. 

Assookamock. 


Machapanfomek. 
Aflsowompamokc.     ^  ^_ 

TWb  b  a  palh- 
AiMqusuaeu. 

EiUeaskeeseU. 

<<  Enow  all  men  by  these,  presents,  that  Philip  has  given  power  unto  Watashpoo, 
iad  Sampson  and  their  brethren,  to  hold  and  to  make  sale  of  to  whom  they  wilL  by  my 
ooosent,  dec  &c.    Wimass  my  hand  that  I  give  it  to  them. 

„  •  u    o  ..  The  mark  P  of  Phil^),  1666." 

"  Joha  Saasamoa  is  a  witaess." 


SOITUATE. 

This  town  appears  to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  1633  or  1634. 
It  is  supposed  the  town  derived  its  name  from  the  Indian  word 
Seteaat  or  SaiuU,  a  word  which  signifies  Cold  Brook,  and  applied 

•  In  1696,  a  French  privateer  was  wrecked  in  Buzzard's  bay,  the  crew  were  carried 
P"*?^  ^  Boston  J  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Francis  Le  Baron,  came  to  Plymouth,  and  hav- 
ing performed  a  surgical  operation,-  the  town  being  destitute  of  a  physician,  th«y  peti- 
tioned Lieutenant  Governor  Sioughton  for  his  liberation,  that  he  might  settle  in  Iheir 
town.  This  was  ^^tcd,  and  he  married  Mary  Wilder,  and  practw^ed  physic  till  he 
di^,  at  ttie  age  of  36  years.  Dr.  Le  Baron  did  not  reKnqufsh  the  Catholic  religion, 
«id  was  strongly  attadied  to  its  ceremonies.  He  never  retired  to  rest  without  plaeiDf 
J^^^  "^  hreasc.  He  left  descendants,  and  all  those  of  his  nama  in  this  cooatry 
an  desoeiidfld  from  him.— 2Vicfc<r'<  Wftarf  of  Plymouth. 
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to  a  stream  in  this  place.  '^  Scituate,  indebted  to  the  substantial 
character  of  some  of  its  founders,  many  of  whom,  it  is  evident, 
eame  chiefly  from  Kent,  in  England,  soon  became  a  respectable 
town,  early  taking  the  lead  in  rates  and  levies  of  men,  wnich  8U« 
periority  it  maintained  to  the  latest  annals  of  the  colony.  Are  you 
a  Kentish  man,  or  a  man  of  Kent?  has  its  historical  value,  as  it 
respects  origin."*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  freemen  in  * 
Scituate,  from  1633  to  1649. 

Mr.  WiUiam  CKlson,  Heary  RowleTi  Richard  SilUs,  Walter  Woodwortk, 

Anthony  AuMtble,     Geo.  Kendrick,  Edward  FiUrandle,    Mr.  Timo.  Hatherly, 

Hnmphrej  Tamer,    Edward  Foster,  Robert  Linnet,  Wro.  Caselev, 

William  Hatch,  George  Lewis,  John  Williams,  Edward  Ed&nden, 

Henry  Cobb,  Bernard  Lombard,      Thomas  Dimmack,    Thomas  Clapp, 

Samuel  Hoose,  Mr.  John  Lotbrop,      John  TwisdeUr  Edward  Jenkms, 

Mr.  James  Gadworth,  Henry  Bourne-,  Thomas  Chambers,    Isaac  Stedman, 

Isaac  Robinson,  Mr.  Thos.  pesbedge,  John  Hewcs,  John  Alien. 

Samuel  Fuller,  Samuel  Jlkkley,      .  Mr.  Chas.  Ghauacey,* 

John  Cooper,  John  Lewis,  William  Parker, 

Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  was  the  priacipol  founder  and  lather  of  the  town  of  Scituate. 
In  1656,  Mr.-tiatherty^  Robert  Stodson,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  saw-mtU  on  the 
third  Herrtng  BlooV;  which  is  beKered  to  be  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  colony.  This  is 
the  bfook  (hat  tepanUes  Scituate  from  Hanover.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  It  is  stated  that  19  houses  were  liunit  by  the  savageA  in  their  attack  o& 
this  town  in  1676. 

This  town  snflbred  mverely  during  Philip's  war.  Capt.  Michael 
Pierce,  who,  with  51  Englishmen,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near 
Pawtucket,  was  of  this  town.  The  following  account  of  the 
Indian  ^ftack  on  this  town  is  copied  from  the  account  given  in 
*•  Deane*s  History  of  Scituate,"  published  In  1831. 

«They  cauM  into  Scituate  by  the  '  Ipdian  path,*  «o  called,  which  lad  fr.vn  Sehvate  to  tha  Malftkaeaat 
aetllemenlB  at  Indian  head  ponds,  by  '  tho  Comet's  mill,'  on  the  third  Herring  l>mok,  near  the  rwidence  of 
Ika  late  Major  WinAiw.  TUb  aav-miU  ttiay  burnt ;  and  tniditioQ  telle  that  they  wownded  and  bunt  a 
man  in  it ;  but  this  ia  doubtful.  They  tlien  proceeded  to  Capt  Joaeph  Sylvester'*,  and  burnt  his  Iviun.  U 
alooif  nortfi  of  the  Epti^copal  Church  hill,  (now  Icnown  as  such  )  ana  nearly  on  the  same  spiH  where  standi 
tl|e  maoaioQ  of  Mr.  hiamuol  Waterman.  There  was  a  frarrioon  of  twelve  men  at  Joueph  Bantow'a,  three 
fturtlu  <Jf  a  mile  south  of  Capt.  Sylvester's,  which  they  probibly  avoided,  and  procee<led  down  towarcb  tha 
town*  buroinjf  aa  they  went.  Bat,  unfortun^ely,  we  are  able  only  to  nientiott  a  few  of  the  liouses  an  do* 
airoyed,  which  we  And  incidentally  mentioned  in  our  town  records.  The  next  house  which  they  Uurrtt  ((tf 
which  we  have  ecrtain  record)  wm  William  Blackmore's.  It  stood  where  stands  the  house  of  the  late  Chpt. 
Elijah  Curtis,  forty  rods  west  of  the  head  of  the  lane  that  leads  to  Unioa  bridge,  and  on  the  north  aide  «C 
the  street.  William  Blockmoro  was  killed  that  day,  but  whether  In  attempting  to  defend  his  house  or  not, 
Ptfid  what  was  the  fiite  of  hfts  fhmlly,  we  have  not  learned;  probably,  however,  they  had  eaoaped  fotls 
'block-house'  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  fifty  rods  distant.  The  block  hou^  was  atucked,  but  not  car* 
ried ;  John  James,  however,  who«  hoose  was  near  the  block-house,  received  a  rooftal  wound,  linfarei 
■bout  aix  weeks^d  died.  The  Indians  then  hastened  forward  to  attack  tho  principal  ganriaoa  at  dkarlai 
Slock  bridge's.  Their  path  tnay  ba  traced  directly  onward  towards  this  i^arrl^on.  The  house  of  NIcbolaa 
(the  Sweode)  was  the  next  burnt,  which  stood  oo  a  small  hill  thirty  rods  north-east  of  i^arker  lana.  W* 
observe  that  the  town  voted  the  next  year  to  allow  him  three  pounds  towards  rebuilding  his  house.    In 


their  ftanher  progress  they  doubttets  burnt  other  houses,  a^  Wm.  Parker's,  Robart  Stetaon,  Jr.*s,  Slaiid> 
lake's,  Sutlide'a,  Holmes' ;  John  Buck's  and  others  were  nigh  their  path,  but  unfortunately  the  conunittaa'a 
report  to  Qoy.  Wln^low  Li  not  extant,  at  least  in  f\ill.    They  passecl  ovar  Walnut  Tree  hill,  on  the  north- 


ward of  t|0  late  Judge  William  (fishing's,  and  entered  Ewell's  house,  which  stood  at  the  '  turn  of  tho  road,' 
which  sp&may  be  known  in  modern  times  by  saying  it  was  nearly  midway  between  Judge  Cushliig'a 
mansion  afid  &rm-housa.    Ewell's  wife  was  alone,  save  an  in&nt  grandchild,  John  Northey,  sleapiDg  in 


the  cnulle ;  the  house  bein?  situated  lienealh  a  high  hill,  she  had  no  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  sarafea 
until  they  wore  nuhirig  down  tho  hill  towan<s  the  house.  In  the  moment  of  alarm  she  fled  towards  me 
Karriaon,  which  was  not  more  than  sixty  rods  distant,  and  either  through  a'  momentary  fbrgetfuloeaa,  or 
despair,  or  with  the  hope  of  alarming  the  garrijon  in  seaion,  she  forgot  tno  child.  She  reached  the  garri- 
son hi  safety.  The  savages  entered  her  house,  and  stopping  only  to  take  the  bread  from  the  oven  whidi 
she  was  \p  the  act  of  pultiiig  in,  whea  she  was  first  alarmed,  then  rushed  forward  to  assault  the  garriaoo. 
After  they  had  become  closely  engaged.  EwsH's  wife  returned  br  a  circuhous  path,  to  learn  the  fate  of  Ate 
babe,  and,  to  her  happy  surprise,  found  it  quiellv  sleeping  in  the  cradle  m  she  had  left  it.  aad  Gvried  it 
Mfhly  to  the  garrison.    A  fhw  hours  afterward  the  house  was  bumu    There  was  a  consider«ble  T&Iaftt 

*  Torrey'8  History  of  Scituate,  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
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•round  this  plae«,  and  the  houses  of  Northejr,  Pfelmer.  RussoU,  Thomas  King,  Jr.  tnd  nms  ociMn  iparo 
doubllea  burnt,  though  we  are  not  able  to  quote  record  for  it.  That  Ewell's  house  was  burnt  we  IfSaro  ftoaa 
hb  will,  In  which  it  was  Incidentallj  mentioned  ;  (see  Family  Sketches.)  The  garrison-house  of  Stoek- 
hridge  was  palisadoed  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  defended  by  tlw  mlU-pond.  Beside  this  tharo  was 
a  small  outwork  near  the  mill,  on  a  little  Islaad  between  the  mill  stream  aitd  the  waste-way.  where  a 
blacksmith's  shop  has  for  several  years  stood.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  point  of  hnporunce  to  the  aettlem— « 
to  defend  these  mills.  Here  the  Indiana  fought  several  hours,  made  many  efTorti  to  fire  the  biiildinga,  and 
sustained  heavy  loasej,  from  the  well-directed  shot  ftom  the  garrison.  They  chiefly  occupied  the  grannd 
at  the  south  end  of  the  mill-dam.  They  were  not  repulsed  until  night  close,  when  nearly  the  whole  force 
of  the  town  that  was  left  at  home  was  collected  for  the  purpose.  Lieut.  Buck  had  muiitered  all  the  men 
Mow,  and  the  veteran  Cornet  Stetson  had  descended  the  river,  with  what  people  could  be  raised  in  ths 
south  part  of  the  town.  Unforiunaielv,  Capt.  John  Williams,  with  thirty  Scituate  men,  was  absent,  *  raof- 
log  the  woods'  about  Namaskett,  (Mkldleborough.") 


SoMihtm  view  »f  the  Andent  Hnm^  ScinuOi. 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Gapt.  S.  P.  Barker's  residence^ 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  Scituate  harbor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  at  this  place,  which  consists  of 
about  30  dwelling-houses.  Capt.  Barker's  house  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  now  standing  in  New  England.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  was  built  by  John  Williams,  as  early  as  1634. 
"  The  massive  beams,  the  wooden  walls,  interlined  with  brick, 
and  the  port-holes,  witness  that  it  was  a  garrison-house."  The 
building  has  been  made  somewhat  longer  than  it  was  originally, 
by  a  small  addition  at  the  western  end ;  it  is  finely  situated,  hav- 
ing a  commanding  prospect  of  the  ocean  to  the  north.  Cape  Ann 
and  Boston  Light  can  be  seen  from  this  place. 

Scituate,  though  much  of  its  soil  is  poor,  contains  extensive  salt 
marshes  and  valuable  pasturage.  The  first  planters  of  this  ancient 
town  complained  to  the  colony  court  that  "  their  lands  were  stony 
and  hard  to  be  subdued."  This  was  a  very  just  description  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  adjoins  Cohasset.  Its  har- 
bor is  small  and  difficult  of  access,  but  the  town  has  about  30  sail 
of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.  The.  mackerel  fishery  has  been 
pursued  with  great  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  22  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ery; hands  employed,.  250 ;  6,500  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken. 
North  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  when 
near  the  sea  turns  and  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  leaving  a 
beach  nearly  three  miles  in  length  between  itself  and  the  ocean. 
This  beach,  which  is  formed  of  round  smooth  pebbles,  from  20  to 
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40  feet  high,  is  considered  a  curiosity.  This  town  has  some  ircln 
works;  ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  carried  on. 
There  are  7  churches,  2  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox,  2  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  3,754.  Scituate  Harbor 
is  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  28  from  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Lothrop  the  first  pastor  in  the  first,  north  or  lower  society,  arnreA'at 

Sekvate  in  16^4.    He  lemoved  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1639,  and  settled 

Barnstable.    His  saccessor  was  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  afterwards  was  elected 

.president  of  Harvard  college.    The  next  in  order  was  Nicholas  Baker,  who  died  in 

1678;  after  him,  Mr Cashing  j  the  next,  Nath.  Pitcher,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Sheaijashub  Bourne,  who  was  ordained  in  1724;  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  his  suc- 
cessor,  was  ordained  in  1763.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  the  saccessor  of  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
was  ordained  in  1791.  The  second,  or  south,  or  upper  society  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1658.  The  Rev.  William  Wetherell,  who  died  io  1084,  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Mighill,  who  died  1689.  Deodat  Lawson  was  the  next  minister ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Belles,  who  was  ordained  in  1704,  and  died  in  1750 ; 
his  successor  was  Jonathan  Dorby,  who  was  ordained  in  1751,  and  died  1754.  David 
Barnes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  in  1811.  Rev.  Addington  Davenport, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  ooUege  in  1719,  was  the  first  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  charch 
In  Scituate.  This  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  large  edifice  of  the  same  name  was 
erected  in  Hanover. 
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The  Indian  name  of  this  place  appears  to  have  been  Agawaam. 
It  was  sold,  in  1655,  by  Ackanootus,  with  two  other  natives  (rf 
Aqnetnet,  in  Sandwich,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  After  this 
time  it  was  leased  by  tihat  town  till  1682,  when  it  was  sold  in  six 
shares,  for  £200,  to  Joseph  Warren,  William  Clark,  Joseph  Bart^ 
lett,  and  Josiah  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  Isaac  Little  of  Marshfieid, 
and  Seth  Pope  of  Dartmouth.  Settlements  commenced  socm  after 
this  time.  The  earliest  permanent  settlers  were  from  Hingham^ 
of  whom  Israel  Fearing  was  the  leader.  Several  other  settlers 
came  in,  chiefly  fr<Mn  Sandwich  and  Plymouth,  while  those  of 
Rochester,  already  on  the  confines,  were  annexed,  when  it  became 
a  town,  in  1739.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Rowland  Thatcher,  waa 
ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  the  next 
year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Noble  Everett,  who  was  ordained  in  1784. 

The  town  of  Wareham  lies  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  is 
light  and  sandy.  There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  in  the 
town,  on  which  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
There  is  a  bank  here,  the  "Wareham  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Population,  2,166.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth, 
18  from  New  Bedford,  12  from  Sandwich,  and  50  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Ware- 
ham  village.  Vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  can  come  up  as  far  as 
this  place.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  6  nail  factories ;  7,039 
tons  werejnanufactured ;  value,  $985,460 ;  hands  employed,  345. 
Six  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  829  tons  of  castings  were  made^  val- 
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Northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Wartham  Village, 

tied  at  $55,880";  hands  employed,  56-,  2  rolling  mills ;  Iron  mana* 
fectured,  1,238  tons;  value,  $137,000;  hands  employed,  WX 
There  were  2  cotton  and  1  paper-mill. 

There  is  a  rocky  neck,  of  some  elevation,  at  the  month  of  the 
Narrows,  which  conceals  the  view  of  the  bay  from  the  village.  "It 
was  this  neck  which  concealed,  the  apipn^ach  of  a  detachment  of 
barges  from  the  Superb  and  Nimrod,  British  vessels  of  war  on  this 
gt»lion,  June  13,  1814,  rendering  the  expedition  tis  unperceived  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  destruction  of  burning  was,  one  ship, 
one  brig,  (on  the  stocks,)  and  several  schooners  and  sloops.  The 
riMp,  being  afterwards  extinguished,  suffered  a  partial  loss,  as  did 
the  brig  and  a  cotton  factory,  into  which  a  Conereve  rocket  was 
thrown,  and  also  extinguished.  The  eetimated  toss  was  $40,000. 
The  detachment  consisted  of  6  barges  afld  200  men,  which  afrrvM 
IQ  the  morning,  and  departed  in  a  few  houhs." 

Bfanomet  is  the  name  of  a  creek,  or  river,  which  mns  throagh  the  town  of  Sand- 
wich, into  the  upper  part  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  formerly  called  Manomet  Bay.  Between 
Ikis  nnd  ScnsMt  Creek  is  the  place  which  has  been  thonght  of,  lor  more  than  a  cenltt- 
nr,  as  proper  to  be  cut  through  by  a  canal,  and  thus  form  a  commnnicalion  between 
Barnstable  and  Buzzard^s  Bay.  It  is  only  six  miles  across.  Manomet  rivulet  was 
visited  ts  early  as  1622,  by  Gov.  Bradford,  to  procure  com.  The  stream  was  called,  by 
the  natives,  Pimanoese,  a  word  signifying,  in  their  language,  <<  provision  rivulet."  Ib 
1627,  the  Plymouth  colonists,  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  built  a  small  pinnace  at 
Manomet,  to  which  place  they  transported  their  goods.  Having  taken  them  up  a  creek 
within  four  or  five  miles,  they  carried  them  over  land  to  the  vessel,  and  thus  avoided 
the  dangeroos  navigation  around  Cape  Cod.  For  the  safety  of  their  vessel  and  goods, 
they  boilt  a  house,  and  kept  some  servants  there,  who  planted  com,  raised  hogs,  Ace 
In  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  moae  of  transportation  was  revived 
again,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  found  it  convenient  to  resort  to  this  place,  to 
■void  the  risk  of  capture  by  the  enemy's  cruisers  along  the  coast. 


WEST    BRIDGEWATER. 

Thi  fir^t  settlement  of  the  ancient  Bridgewater  commeneed  ia 
this  town  in  1651.  It  was  incorporated  by  its  pi^esent  name  in 
1822.    At  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  each  settler  had  a 
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hense-Iot  of  six  acres  on  the  town  river,  then  called  Nunkeiesij  or 

Nunketetest  {  this  was  also  the  name,  at  that  time,  of  Nippenicket 
Pond,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  Raynham.  The 
new  settlement  itself  was  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  while 
the  plantation  received  the  more  general  name  of  Saughtucket 
The  house-lots  were  contiguous,  and  the  settlement  compact 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  permanent  settlers : — Thomas 
Hayward,  John  Hayward,  Nathaniel  Willis,  John  Willis,  William  Basset,  John  Wash* 
bum,  John  Washburn,  Jr.,  Thomas  Gannett,  William  Brett,  John  Gary,  Samuel  Tomp* 
kins,  Arthur  Harris,  John  Fobes,  Experience  Mitchell,  Solomon  Leonardson,  Mr.  Eeitn 
and  Samuel  Edson.  The  orthography,  as  it  respects  the  names  of  the  eariy  settlers, 
has,  in  mapy  instances,  considerably  changed.  John  Hayward  and  his  descendants, 
irho  originally  omitted  the  y  in  their  name,  have  finally  changed  it  to  Howard.  Gary 
was  sometimes  written  Carew,  Lathrop,  Laythorpe,  Ace.  The  Rev.  James  Keith  was 
the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town.  This  was  in  1664  j  twelve  years  after  the  first 
settlement  was  made.  It  appears  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  support  a  minister  be- 
fore this  time.  Mr.  Keith  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  came 
10  Boston  about  1662,  and  was  introduced  to  the  chiirch  at  Bridgewater  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  whom  he  always  considered  his  best  friend  and  patron.  The  descendants  of 
Mr.  Keith  are  numerous.  He  died  in  1719,  aged  se\'enty-sii.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kev.  Daniel  Perkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1721,  anddied  in  1782 ;  the  next  minister 
w»8  Rev.  John  Reed,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  1780. 

West  Bridgewater  is  a  very  level  townshiip  of  land,  and  the 
meadows,  called  ^^  Hackamock  meadows,"  produce  large  crops  of 
hay  of  a  superior  kind.  It  lies  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  13 
north-easterly  of  Taunton,  and  24  southerly  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,145.  There  are  in  the  town  3  air  and  cupcda  furnaces,  which, 
in  1837,  made  430  tons  of  castings;  value,  $42,500;  hands  em- 
ployed 31;  1  manufactory  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes. 
In  1837  there  were  2,518  pairs  of  boots  and  27,890  pairs  of  shoear 
manufactured;  value,  $31,210;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
25.  There  are  3  churches ;  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  New  Je- 
rusalem.    Population,  1,145. 

Bridgewater  was  the  first  interior  settlement  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  many  of  the  settlers  were  called  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  Indian  warfare.  During  Philip's  war  they 
displayed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity.  Surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe,  "they  were  strongly  advised  and  solicited  to  desert  their 
dwellings  and  repair  down  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-side."  They 
however  resolutely  kept  their  ground,  and  defended  their  settle- 
ment, and  encouraged  and -assisted  other  towns  to  do  the  same. 
They  erected  a  stockade,  or  garrison,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  fortified  many  of  their  dwellings.  On  April  9th,  1676, 
being  Sunday,  the  enemy  burnt  a  house  and  bam,  and  rifled  seve- 
ral other  houses  in  town ;  but  they  soon  fled,  and  could  not  be 
overtaken.  On  May  8th,  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with  Tis- 
paquin  for  their  leader,  made  another  assault  on  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to  many  of  the 
houses,  but  "  the  inhabitants,  issuing  from  their  houses,  fell  upon 
them  so  resolutely  that  the  enemy  were  repelled;  and  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  falling  at  the  same  time,  the  fires  were  soon  extin- 
guished.   The  attack  was  then  renewed  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
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river,  but  the  enemy  were  soon  defeated,  and  the  next  morning 
entirely  disappeared,  after  burning  two  houses  and  one  bam.  On 
this  occasion  13  houses  and  4  barns  only  were  burnt,  and  but  five 
of  these  were  in  the  village ;  the  rest  were  on  the  borders  of  the 
settlement,  and  deserted  at  the  time.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  ex- 
cepting the  garrison-houses,  every  house  but  one  in  the  town  was 
burnt  This  was  true,  probably,  of  all  the  houses  not  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

A  few  weeks  previotis  to  the  death  of  Philip,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being 
alanned  at  some  appearance  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  yressed  Comfort  Willis 
and  Joseph  Edson  to  go  post  to  the  governor,  to  give  information.  Capt.  Church,  with 
his  company,  was  immediately  sent  to  their  assistance.  About  20  men  from  Bridge- 
water,  while  on  the  road  to  meet  Capt.  Church,  came  upon  the  enemy,  and  Ibaght 
them,  and  took  seventeen  alive,  and  also  much  plunder,  without  losing  a  man.  The^ 
joined  Capt.  Church  next  day,  and  soon  captured  and  killed  173  Indians.  These  pri- 
soners were  conveyed  into  the  town  pound  at  night,  and  an  Indian  guard  set  over  thent. 
<<They  were  well  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,  and  had  a  merry  night;  and  the 
prisoners  laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers,  not  having  been  so  well  treated  for  a  long 
time."  The  next  day  Capt.  Church  arrived  safe  at  Plymouth,  with  all  the  prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  dangers  of  this  war,  and  the  great  number  of  the  Bndgewnter 
people  engaged  in  it,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  oi  the  inhahitaats 
was  killed.  The  first  person  who  fell  in  battle  from  this  place  was  John  Suell,  who 
was  killed  in  the  old  French  war.  The  second  was  Capt.  Jacob  Allen,  who  was  filled 
MX  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.— 7t%  vol.  Zd  Series  Cod.  Mass,  Bist,  Soc. 


.SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 

Suffolk  Cottntt  was  incorporated  in  1643.  At  this  period  it 
comprehended  all  the  territory  now  within  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk,  together  with  the  towns  of  Hingham  and  Hull, 
in  Plynaouth  county.  The  county  of  Suffolk  now  comprehends 
only  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  tdands 
appertaining  to  each.  Its  greatest  extent  from  tfte  northern 
extremity  of  Chelsea  to  the  Dorchester  line  is  about  11  miles,  and 
from  West  Boston  bridge  to  the  outer  harbor  about  10  miles.  In 
1837,  the  population  wa6'81,984. 


BOSTON. 


Thb  Indian  name  of  Boston  was  S/vawrmU^  which  is  supposed 
to  have  simified  a  spring  of  water.  The  first  English  name  given 
to  it  was  THmouTttain,  the  literal  signification  of  which  is  "  three 
mountains;"  for  Boston  was  originally  composed  of  three  hills. 
These  afterwards  received  the  names  of  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon 
hills.  On  the  last  there  were  three  distinct  eminences,  so  elevated 
as  to  give  this  hill  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  when  viewed 
from  the  low  grounds  of  Charlestown.  These  eminences  have 
been  since  called  by  the  names  of  Mount  Vernon,  Beacon,  and 
Pemberton  hills.  The  modem  name  TVemont  alludes  to  the  same 
circumstance. 
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In  1630y  the  Flymooth  coltmy,  by  the  agency  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir  7fe^ 
Baado  Gorges,  obtained  from  the  council  for  New  England  its  last  patent.  Prepam- 
tions  haying  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  arrived  in  Massachusetts  bay,  on  the  6th  of  July.  In  this  fleet 
came  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  together  with  about  fifteen  hundred  other  passengers.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  principal  ships  at  Charlestown,  the  governor  and  several  of  the  patentee$| 
having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massachusetts,  pitched  down  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  and  took  lodgings  m  the  great  house  built  there  the  preceding  year. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  governor  and  company  to  have  settled  at 
this  place,  but  the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  badness 
of  the  water,  induced  them  to  remove.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Wm.  Blackstone,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  rather  of  an  eccentric  character,  located  hmiself  on  the  pemnsula 
or  Shawmut,  in  a  solitary  manner,  in  a  small  cottage,  which  he  built  on  the  west  side. 
Going  over  to  Charlestown,  he  informed  the  governor  of  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
at  Shawmut,  and  invited  him  over  his  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  company,  induced  by  this  invitation,  crossed  the  river,  and  finding  it  an  eligible 
place,  began  a  settlement  there,  by  the  erection  of  small  cottages.  The  place  was 
named  Boston  in  compliment  to  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  at  that  time  a  preacher 
in  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  was  expected  over  very  soon  to  join  the 
colony.  The  town  records  for  the  four  first  years  from  the  settlement  of  Boston  are 
lost,  bnt  ihe  records  of  the  first  church  have  been  preserved,  and  in  them  it  is  probable 
the  names  of  almost  all  the  adull  population  at  tb^  time  are  inserted.  The  foUowiaf 
IS  a  fiK  simile  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor's  signatures. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  English  at 
Plymouth  to  Boston  harbor,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  party : — 

<*It  iBemed  good  to  the  eoaiptny  fai  nneral,  tbal,  thcnigh  ths  MMBaehineU«  (a  tribe  of  IndkiM)  had 
often  threeteoed  i»,  (ai  we  were  informed,)  yet  we  should  go  amengel  them,  pafUy  lo  aee  thecomitnrt  pan^ 
to  make  peace  wiin  them,  and  partly  to  procure  their  truck.  For  these  ends  the  govemoura  chose  ten 
men,  fit  fortha  purpose,  and  sent  Tliquaotum,  and  two  other  savages,  to  bring  us  to  speech  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  interpret  for  us.       '  .  .,  ,  ^     ^     ..     ^  .      ^ 

"  (On  the  18th  of  September,  1621,  bebig  Tuesday,]  we  set  out  about  midnight,  the  tide  then  serrfaig  fcr 
m.  We,  supposing  it  to  be  nearer  than  it  is,  thousht  to  be  there  the  next  mommg  beUmes ;  but  it  pforad 
well  near  twenty  leagues  fhmi  New  Plymouth.  We  came  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  but  befaig  late,  we 
anchored,  and  lay  in  the  shallop,  not  having  seen  any  of  the  people.  The  next  morning  we  nit  hi  ftr  the 
shore.  There  we  found  many  tohslere,  that  had  been  gathered  together  by  the  savaaee,  which  we  made 
ready  under  a  diff,  CCopp'"  ^"^^  In  Boston.)  The  capiah  sent  two  aentbiels  behhMl  the  dW,  to  the  hrnd- 
ward,  10  secure  the  ahalTop.  and  taking  a  guide  with  him,  and  finuc  of  our  company,  went  to  seek  the 
Inhabiunts,  where  they  met  a  woman  comtag  for  her  lobaten;  Ihoy  told  her  of  them,  and  oontentod  h«r  for 
them.  She  told  ihem  where  the  people  were.  'Tiiqu«ptuin  wenk  to  them;  the  nst  returned,  having 
fbeciion  which  way  lo  bring  the  shaUop  to  them.  ^    ^    -i.  u   it     •_  .v  t.^      ^.x. 

"  The  sachem,  or  govemour  of  this  phce,  is  called  Obbiltoewat,  and,  though  he  live  hi  thehotton  oTllie 
Hamchuset  Bay,  yet  he  is  under  Maasasoyt.  He  used  us  very  khidly ;  he  told  us  he  dunt  not  remato  ki 
any  settled  place,  Ibr  fear  of  the  Thtenttaes ;  also  the  squaw  sachem  or  Ma«achwieta  queen  was  an  enemT 
to  him.  W(B  told  him  of  divers  sachems  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Kfang  Jamee  his  men,  aad 
If  he  also  would  submit  himself  we  would  be  his  safeguard  fixMn  his  enemies;  which  he  du,  and  went  akxig 

"^  "^aS^K  we^rSSid  thS  5?!  wSJh  ta^ery kirge  and-hath-afc  laask  fifty  idands.in  it,  but  i^jb  certain  nrai- 
her  te^ot  known  to  the  inhabiumls.    Night  it  was  before  we  came  to  3uU  sUe  of  the  hay  whisre  *!■  peo- 

pJJ  were that  night  also  we  rid  at  anchor  aboard  the  ahallop.    On  the  morrow  we  went  ashore  all  brt 

Sro  men,  and  marched  in  aims  up  the  apuninr.  HaRJog  gone  thrpe  mflea.  we  c«»»  *»  »P'«J«  JJ"*! 
e«m  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house  pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  ftom  hcw%  Nanepe* 
heSet,  their  king,  i"ur  lifJUnu^  had  fiv^.  His  ho««»  was  not  liSe  ^her^J""  •  ^^fJ^  S?S 
built,  with  poles  and  phuiks,  some  six  footffom  gn)und,  and  the  house  upon  that,  betag  sUuated  on  the  top 

*^"N«  for  from  hence,  in  aboliom,  we  came  to  a  fort  built  Iv  their  deceased  ktag,  the  ■'•MfJ^ 
there  were  polee,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  stuck  m  the  ground  as  thick  as  they  couU  «»  "ft  «»J2 
another,  anTwiih  these  they  enclosed  a  ring  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  over.  A  t~JchTi'£*  ^gh  wje 
digged  on  each  side*,  one  way  there  was  to  so  faito  H  with  a  bridge.  In  themidrtofthbpallsadosiooauift. 
ikime  of  an  house,  wberehx,  bting  doad,  he  Uor  burled. 
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**  Aboitt,  A  mils  from  tienctt  we  came  to  such  anodier,  butieatad  on  tte  top  of  an  hill:  Iwie  1  _ 
matWM  kUled.  Done  d  welUng  in  K  nnce  the  time  of  his  death.    At  thta  piaoe  We  Maid,  and  eeot  tiro  ■■»■ 

Withlii  a  mde  of  this  place  thej  found  the  women  of  the  place  together,  with  their  corn  oq  haapa.  whltb«r 
we  auimawd  them  to  be  fled  for  fear  of  ue,  and  the  mora,  becau£  in  diven  places  they  hadnewir  ~  ~ 
dovm  their  houaes,  and  fcrharte  In  oae  place  had  lea  aome  of  their  coni,  CO wdw  ^ 

wita  it. 


^  , ..  .i.m..  V..U..WU  '  at  leaNt  we  could  iiol  mm  hsr     Ih^M  "^^^^ 

quantum  would  have  ^  us  rifled  the  aavage  women,  and  taken  their  skins,  ami  all  such  thiMs  aa  mMK 
toaerviceaWe  for  us;  for  (said  he)  they  are  a  tod  people,  and  have  oft  threatened  yotTSrSr  sS55 
was,  were  they  never  »o  bad,  we  wmdd  not  wrong  them,  or  give  them  any  kut  occasion  aniiM  us  •  far  the^ 
JISS'iw'SM^Si"^  'i^'t  **"'  if  '^""^  ""w^  attcra'pt^  any  thing  i^^tSn^i'tSd  £j^ 
worse  than  he  desired.  Havhig  wdl  spent  the  day,  we  returned  to  the  shallop,  almost  aU  the  woaMn 
aco^paayiag  us  to  the  shore.    We  promised  them'to  come  again  to  them,  anS  th^Tw  to  ^^33? 

w  il'SiJ  '*»'■, '^ytiM.  savages  saytlusre  are  two  rivers;  the  one  whereof  we  saw,  having  a  lair  entianctt. 
5?J».T5^  ""* "'"®  ^  dwover  it.  Better  harbours  for  shipping  cannot  be  than  ho^  are.  At  the  witnS 
SllS^iJ  ^JSTJi  "S^'k?**  *?  all  likelihood  good  fisfiWero«nd.  Manyr^^osfrf  ihTfcSS 
IK?..^^'"!*^*^'  "raeb^Jni?  cleared  from  end  to  end,  but  the  people  are  all  deiid  or  renioved.  Omr 
^^yf^^JHil^i^!^  "^""^  ^S'*^  ^K'^  ^^«"8  »  lifhtSoon,  we  seT^t  at^SSS.  «? 
SSSSir^f^^^  **r5^'J*I?*  »a«yhome  before  noon  the  day  fcrflowing.  with  a  consideni^  qSkoUu? 
Of  beaver,  and  a  food  report  of  the  place,  wisfUng  w  had  been  aeated  there?*  «««"enwiequaniitj 

About  the  year  1663,  Boston  was  described  in  Johnson's  "  Won- 
der-working Providence"  in^he  following  manner  :— 

towns  by  knd,  on  thesouth  aide,  on  th^  north- west  and  northeast.    Twoconaiant  bbs  ankuS^TSSS 


rit»  iifcrv««f„*i     •  *"-5'If  °^^  °'  ^^^"  redouutod  echo  to  aU  the  sister  towns.    The  chief  edifice  of  th^ 

The  chy  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Enjr- 
land,  m  its  present  limits  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sectioug.— 
Boston,  South  Boston,  and  East  Boston. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Old  Boston  is  buUt  extends  from  Rox- 
bury  on  the  south  to  Winnesimet  ferry  on  the  north,  andTneMTy 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Boston  hwboron  the  ea^t  knd  Ch252 
wj!' "^  *\north  and  west  Its  length  is  nearly  three  miles,  and 
Its  average  breadth  about  one  mile.  It  originally  contained  about 
«r«l,!^^f '  u2^  territory  has  been  greaUy  extended,  by  filling  up 
around  its  borders.  Its  surface  is  quite  uneven.  It  fi  JnumeroM 
emmences,Tising  from  60  to  110  fe^t  above  the  sea,  aSh^S 
rable  sites  for  building,  and  giving  it  a  striking  appearSi^*  Tia 
"'•i^'^'^^ii^^   21'  23",  and  wist  Lon.  Tl"  4' U^TIues  163 

m%^BZ'^r  ""T'"^'  ,^«- '  ^3  «•  ^  E-  fro™  Co«i*rd  N.  T; 
N  V  .  In  ^  M  ^E?'^  Montpeher,  Vt.;  158  E.  (1^  S.)  from  Albany 

ford  dt    Sr  N  -^k'"/'^.^'^^^"^'  ^-  '•'•  ^^^-  N-  E-  fro°»  Hart' 
byl  foJm'^wSiiiSgSL^-  '"'"'  ^«"  ^°'^'  ^°^  *^  ^'^  N-  E. 

«d  ff?i.7^C^5^';y»»,«;jf^^  Z"""^  many  artificial  .venne,  to 
Koxbaxr.  «»e  nule  ««!  ify  feet  ^i^\^^  XX  ^^^uTt.'^ 
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191b  Jmm,  of  that  jmt,  tlM  €%0Fler  jew«r  llfMl^«,  leaditt^friMi  Boston  to  Chaikstoimi 
was  opened  for  trarel.  k  w»s  iacorpontea  March  9, 1765.  Tins  bridge  is  1,503  feet 
ia  length,  42  in  breadth,  and  cost  $50,000.  Net  vevenae  in  1834,  $9,383.  This 
bridge  by  its  charter  becomes  state  property  in  1856. 

West  Boston  Bridge,  leading  to  Cambridge,  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1793.  It  was  incorporated  March  9,  1792.  Length  of  the  bridge,  2,758  feet ;  abat- 
mem  and  causeway,  3,432  ;  total  length,  6,190  feet.  Cost,  $76,667.  Net  rerenne  in 
1834,  $12,928.    This  bridge  wiU  become  state  property  in  1879. 

•  Sou^  Bosion  Bridge,  leading  fsom  Boston  Neck  to  Sooth  Boston,  was  incorporated 
March  6,  1804,  and  opened  for  travel  in  Joly,  1805.  Length,  1,550  feet ;  width,  40. 
It  cost  the  proprietors  about  $50^000.    It  is  now  city  property,  free. 

Canal  Bridge,  from  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  East  Cambridge,  was  incorporated 

•  February  27,  1807,  and  opened  for  travel  in  Atigast,.  1880.  Length,  2,796  feet ;  width, 
40.  A  lateral  bridge  ezteads  from  this  to  Prison  Pointy  Chartestown.  Length,  1,820 ; 
width,  35  feet.  Net  le^ipts  in  1834,  $3,173.  This  bridge  will  become  state  property 
in  1879. 

The  Western  Avenue,  leading  from  Beacon  street  to  SetcelVs  Point,  in  BrookUiie, 
was  iacorpofttea  June  14,  1814,  and  commenced  in  1818.  It  was  t^tened  for  travel 
July  2,  1821.  This  avenno  id  a  sabstantial  dam  across  Charles  River  bay,  about  a 
■lite  and  a  half  in  leng^  aad  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width.  This  dam  encloses  about 
600  acres  of  flats,  over  which  the  tide  formerly  flowed  from  7  to  10  feet.  A  partition 
dam  divides  tlus  enclosure,  and  forms,  bv  the  aid  of  flood  and  ebb  gates,  a  full  and 
veceiving  basin ;  thereby  producing,  at  all  times,  a  great  hydraulic  power.  The  cross 
dam  also  forms  an  excellent  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Rozbnry.  Cost,  abottt 
$700,000.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $6,133:  The  proprietors  of  this  avenue  claim  a  per- 
petual franchise. 

Boston  Free  Bridge,  from  Sea  street  to  South  Boston.  Incorporated  Mareh  4,  1826 ; 
completed  in  1828.  Length,  500 ;  width,  38  feet.  Built  by  pfoprietors  o€  lands  in  tha 
vicinity.  City  property.  Warren  Bridge,  leading  to  Cbarlestown.  Length,  1,390 
feet ;  width,  44.  Incorporated  March  1^  1828,  and  opened  on  the  December  felkw- 
ing.  It  is  now  state  property.  The  net  receipts  of  this  bridge  in  1834  were  $16,427. 
All  the  above  avenues  are  hghted  with  lamps,  when  necessary,  and  make  a  beantifal 
appearance. 

Middlesex  Canal jpoisses  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Boston  harbor,  at  Charlestowa, 
through  Medford,  5  miles  from  Boston,  Wobum,  10, — ^Wilmington,  14,*— to  Lowell,  at 
the  locks  and  canals  at  that  place,  27  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  com- 
pleted in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $828,000.  Its  breadth  at  the  surfoee  is  30  feet,  at 
bottom  20,  depth,  4  feet ;  summit  level,  104  feet  above  tide  water,  and  32  feet  abovo 
the  Merrimac  at  Lowell.  This  and  other  short  canals  on  the  Merrimac  open  a  navi* 
gable  communication  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H.  This  was  the  first  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  BaUroad  was  incorporated  in  1831.  The  road  oommences 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Common,  in  Boston,  crosses  the  Worcester  railroad, 
passes  through  Rozbary,  the  eastern  pajrt  of  Dedham,  and  western  part  of  Canton, 
Sharon,  Foxborough,  Attleborougfa,  and  Pawtucket,  to  Seekonk,  ana  terminates  at 
India  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Pawtucket  river  to  Providence.  It  is  41  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,150,000.  (For  a  notice  of  the  LoweU  and  the  Worcester  railroads, 
see  those  places.) 

Boston  Habbor  extends  across  Light-House  Channel  and  Broad  Sound,  from 
Point  Alderton  on  Nantasket  to  Point  Shirley  in  Chelsea,  a  distance,-  between  the 
islands,  of  about  4  miles.  It  is  safe,  and  of  ample  capacity  for  the  largest  navy.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  harbor  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pass,  between  two  and 
three  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  well  protected  by  two  powerful  forts — ^Independence 
and  Warren.  The  outer  harbor,  befow  these  forts,  will  shortly  be  protected  by  a  very 
powerful  fortress  now  erecting  on  George's  Island,  at  a  great  expense,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Boston  harbor  contains  many  islands  of  great  beauty,  and 
is  the  reservoir  of  the  Mystic,  Charles,  Neponset,  Manatiquot,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
borders  are  environed  by  the  towns  of  Hull,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintiee,  Quincy, 
Porchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea;  aind  the 
numerous  small  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  indenting  their  shores,  give  great  variety,  and 
add  much  to  the  scenery  of  this  delighrful  harbor. 

Owing  to  the  almost  insular  situation  of  Boston,  and  its  limited  extent,  its  popula- 
tion appears  small.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  neighboring  towns  of  Qumcy, 
Dorchester,  Milton,  Roxburv,  Brooljcline,  Brighton,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Medford,  Maiden,  and  Chelsea,  although  not  included  in  the  city  charter,  are 
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component  iMtits  of  the  citj^-and  are  as  ntnch  associated  witk  it  m  aH  its< 
nana&ctnnng,  literary,  and  social  relations  and  feelings,  as  Greenwich,  ] 
yille,  and  Harlem  are  with  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Soathwark  and  the  Nortkem 
Liberties  with  Philadelphia. 

The  population  of  Boston  in  1700  was  7,000 ;  1722,  10,567 ;  1765,  15,520 ;  1790, 
18,038  ;  1800,  24,937  ;  1810,  33,250  ;  1820,  43,298 ;  1830,  61,391 ;  and  in  1837,80,325. 

CoKMEKCE. — The  citizens  of  Boston  have  ever  sustained  a  high  rank  for  their  cqb»- 
mercial  enterprise.  After  whitening  every  sea  with  their  canvass,  and  extending  their 
conunerce  with  all  nations  of  the  globe,  they  are  now  looking  wutward  and  mo/rikmmrdy 
and  constructing  new  and  artificial  channels,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  compete  with 
other  Atlantic  cities  for  the  already  immense  commerce  of  the  western  world,  tall  to 
intercept  it  on  its  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  number  or  vessels  entered  at  this  port  the  year  ending  September  90,  1£07,^ 
was  1,544;  tonnage,  242,277  tons:  crews,  11,503;  cleared,  1,S67;  tonnajge,  184,373 
tons;  crews,  9,177.    The  registered,  enrolled,  and  Hcemwd  tonnage  of  this  port,  tbe 
same  year,  was  201,005  tons.     A  large  amount  of  tonnage,  owned  at  Boston,  is  re- 
gistered at  southern  ports. 

Commercial  Accommodations. — There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  better  ae- 
eommodated  for  commercial  operations  than  Boston.  The  whole  length  of  the  harbor 
on  the  east  and  north  is  lined  with  about  200  docks  and  wharves.  A  few  of  tfaeaa 
only  can  be  noticed. 

hudia  Wharfs  at  the  foot  of  Fori  Hittf  was  constructed  in  1805.  It  extends  into  the 
harbor  980  feet,  and  is  246  to  280  feet  in  width.  In  the  center  is  a  range  of  39  Mims, 
22  by  80,  and  4  stones  in  height. 

CmtTMl  Wkarfy  between  India  and  Long  wharves,  was  built  in  1815.  In  the  center 
are  54  warehouses,  23  by  50,  4  stories  high.  It  is  1,379  feet  in  length,  and  150  ia 
width.  Over  a  spacious  hall  in  the  center  of  this  range  of  stores,  is  one  of  the  best 
observatories  in  tne  United  States. 

North  of  this  is  Limg  Wharfs  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  commeiioed  in  1710.  This 
wharf  extends  into  the  harbor  1,800  feet,  is  200  feet  in  width,  and  has  76  spncioiis 
warehouses.    About  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  96  feet  in  depth. 

Passing  the  City  wharf  on  the  north,  we  come  to  OmmsrtmL  Wharfs  1,100  feet  Ia 
length,  and  160  in  width.  On  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  range  of  34  gMile  wnje- 
hcmses,  25  by  60  feet,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  convenience  or  grandeur.    Cost,  $500,000. 

On  the  west,  and  in  front  of  this  tier  of  wharves,  whiclmin  into  the  harbor  nearljr 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  India  and  Conmerdal  streets^  having  the  east  end  of  Fanenil 
Hall  Maiket  nearly  in  the  center.  These  streets  are  wide ;  they  serve  as  wharvesL 
and  their  west  sides  are  covered  with  large  and  convenient  stores.  It  is  contemplated 
to  extend  India  street,  on  the  south,  to  the  Free  bridge  on  Sea  street ;  and  Commercial 
street,  on  the  north,  to  Winnesimet  ferry. 

The  Marine  Railways^  established  in  1826,  at  the  north  part  of  the  city,  afford  great 
aecommodations  to  those  engaged  in  navigation.  A  new  and  splendid  Custom-Honae 
is  now  erecting  on  India  street,  between  Long  and  Central  wharves.  An  Exchange, 
Ibr  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  a  new  City  Hall,  are  contemplated. 

Boston  Common. — This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  in  the 
worid.  It  comprises  about  75  acres  of  land,  of  variegated  surface,  beautifoUy  shaded 
by  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  the  malls  or  walks  which  surround  it.  Some 
of  those  trees  were  planted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  malls  are  wide, 
beveled,  graveled,  and  smooth ;  the  waters  of  Charles  river,  and  the  romantic  scenery 
beyond  it,  are  in  prospect.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  wide  streets  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  distance  around  the  malls  and 
common  is  about  a  mile.  This  plot  of  ground  is  so  held  by  the  city,  that  it  can  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  its  present  healthful  and  pleasing  nurposes. 

The  foundation  of  a  large  and  splendid  Botanic  Gardbn  was  laia  in  1837,  by  the 
anbscription  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  It  Is  located  on  the  city  lands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Common.  This  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an  honor  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  its  projectors. 

SoxTTH  Boston.— This  part  of  Boston  was  set  off  ftom  Dorchester,  by  legislative 
enactment,  March  the  6tb,  1804.  It  is  bounded  south  by  Dorchester  bay,  and  spreads 
about  two  miles  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  harbor,  above  the  forts.  It  contains  about 
000  acres,  and  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets  and  squares.  -  The  sur&ce  of  this  part 
of  Boston  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  about  the  center  of  this  tract,  and  about  two 
iniles  from  the  City  Hall,  the  memorable  « Dorchester  Heights  '>  rear  their  heads 
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Nortkemivkw  of  part  ef  South  Boston. 

130  feet /above  the  sea,  froitt  wluclr  is  presented  a  splei>did  view  of  Boston,  its  harbor, 
and  the  fmrFtmnding  country.  It  is  connected  with  Old  Boston  by  two  bridges.  This 
part  of  Boslim  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popolation  and  wealth .  The  Washington  Houses 
(stita  on  the  left,  in  the  cot,}  near  the  <*  Heights,"  is  a  noble  huilding,  having  an  exten- 
sive prospect  in  almost  ey«py  direction. 

fhb  /^imsKu  of  Indasity,  Cecrection,  tad  Reformation  are  situated  on  a  plot  of 
ground  of  aboot  60  acres  on  die  vArgm  of  the  harbor,  and  near  Uie  brow  of  the 
<'  Heights,"  in  South  Boston.  "  The  Houst  of  Industry  is  a  large  stone  building, 
wholly  devoted  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  who  are  old,  infirm,  or  otherwise 
mable  to  support  themselves  ;  ami  as  a  workhouse  lor  those  who  cannot,  or  will  Bot, 
maintain  themselves.  This  establishment  is  of  the  same  character  of  tl^at  which  stood 
OQ  Park  street  many  years  ago,  and  which  was  removed  to  Barton's  Point  in  1800, 
where  a  beautiful  building  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  but  which  was  sold,  and 
the  present  house  built  in  1823.  From  the  7th  of  August,  1823,  to  June  ZA,  1835,  the 
number  admiued  to  this  house  was  8,241.  The  number  of  admissions  and  re-admis- 
sions  in  1834  was  979,  besides  32  births  in  the  house.  There  remained  in  the  house, 
December  31, 1834,  610.  *  1,383  different  individuals  were  inmates  in  1834,  for  longer 
and  shorter  periods  of  time,  (some  of  whom  were  out  and  in  several  times,)  while 
only  237  have  remained  steadily  in  the  house  the  whole  year.'  Of  this  number  600 
were  men,  404  women,  223  boys,  and  153  girls.  Of  this  number  71  men  and  57 
women  were  insane  or  idiotic,  and  8  idiot  chUdren.  Of  this  number  208  were  Bosto- 
nians,  274  were  from  oHTer  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  841  were  foreigners.  It 
is  observed  bv  the  superintendent,  that  '  there  has  been,  for  several  years,  a  constant 
diminution  of  native  Ameridans  supported  in  the  house,  with  more  than  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  foreigners.  A  large  proportion  of  these  travel  into  the  state  by  land, 
from  the  British  Provinces,  and  from  other  states.'  The  number  of  foreigners  ad- 
mitted into  this  house  in  10  years  was  3,695. 

"  House  of  Correction.  This  house  is  a  few  rods  east  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
oeeapies  at  present  only  the  easterly  part  of  a  large  stone  building.  This  is  a  county 
prison  for  convicts  too  young  in  vice  to  place  in  the  state  prison,  but  too  old  in  vicious 
nabits  to  require  much  less  discipline.  The  commitments  to  this  house  are  from  the 
municipal  and  police  courts.  None  exceed  8  years.  The  plan  of  the  house,  although 
at  present  limited  in  extent,  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  u.ses.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  cannot  well  be  described  here.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  all  classes  of  people,  both  good  and  bad  ;  it  teaches  solemn 
lessons ;  and  whilst  we  pit^  and  deplore  its  convict  inmates  for  their  state  of  degra- 
dation, we  cannot  but  admire  that  order  and  discipline  by  which  so  large  a  number  of 
men  and  women  are  kept  in  such  quiet  subjection.  The  number  of  white  males  at 
this  house  January  1st,  1834,  was  160 ;  white  females,  85 ;  colored  males,  10 ;  col- 
ored females,  13 ;  total,  268.  Of  this  number  84  hclon^d  to  Massachusetts,  63  were 
from  other  states,  and  121  were  foreigners.  On  the  first  of  January,  1835,  there  were 
at  this  house  178  white  males,  74  white  females,  14  colored  males,  and  20  colored 
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females ;  total,  286.    Of  this  nnmber  153  were  people  of  the  United  States,  and  133 
foceignersl 

"  ui  the  right  wing  of  the  latter  bailding  is  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Javenile 
Offenders.  The  nnmber  is  generally  between  80  and  90.  The  above  buildings  axe 
each  220  feet  in  length  and  43  feet  in  width.  A  new  bailding  is  erecting  on  the  dij 
land,  south  of  these  buildings,  for  a  House  of  Reformation  ;  -when  it  is  conftpleted,  the 
House  of  Correction  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  present  bailding.  These  nouses  are 
severally  governed  by  boards  of  overseers." 


SouthHtestem  vkw  of  East  Boston, 

£a8T  Boston. — ^The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  part  of  East  Boston,  as 
fnm  JjtwvB?  wharf,  East  Boston  ferry  way.  This  section  of  the  city,  until  receadj, 
had  been  called  NoddU^s  Island.  It  lies  about  ^0  yards  north-east  ftom  Old  Boston, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Charlestown.  It  is  divided  from  Chelsea  by  Ckeitem 
Creek,  600  feet  wide,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  and  from  which  is  an  excellent  road  to 
the  Salem  turnpike.  The  Eastern  railroad,  to  Salem,  Newburyport,  Acc^  commences 
at  East  Boston.  The  island  contains  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body  of 
flats.  It  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  enterprising  gentlemen  in  1832.  Tbej 
were  incorporated  in  March,  1833,  and  the  first  house  was  commenced  in  October  of 
the  same  vear.  A  steamboat  feny  is  established  between  thispbice  and  Old  Boston, 
starting  from  ea^h  side  eve'ry  ten  minutes.  The  time  occupied  in  crossing  is  about 
five  mmutes.  A  ferrv  is  about  being  established  between  this  island  and  Charles- 
tOH'n.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  pleasingly  variegated,  aiid  affords  delightful  sites 
for  dwelling-houses  and  gardens  at  moderate  prices.  This  place  is  well  located  for 
mann£Bu^ories  of  various  kinds ;  particularly  for  ship-building,  and  all  those  branches 
of  mechanics  connected  with  navigation. 

The  Maverick  Hotel,  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  is  a  large  and  splen. 
did  building,  occupying  a  commodious  site.  This  house  is  named  in  honor  of  Sainiie] 
Maverick,  who  owned  the  island  and  resided  there  in  16S(f,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
made  "  some  figure  in  the  history  of  after  times — a  man  of  very  loving  and  courteous 
behavior,  and  very  read;^  to  entertain  strangers." 

Finances. — The  public  debt  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  first  of  May,  1837,  was 
•1,497.200.  The  receipts,  during  the  financial  year,  from  the  30th  of  ApriL  1836,  to 
30th  of  April,  1837,  was  $926,3o0— the  expenditures,  $904,065.  Besides  the  public 
property  in  public  buildings,  city  and  other  wharves,  &e.  Ace,  both  improved  for  city 
purposes  and  rented,  the  city  has  about  7,000,000  square  feet  of  land  on  the  Neck,  ex. 
elusive  of  streets,  public  squares,  and  malls,  and  a  very  large  property  in  other  lands 
in  various  parts  of^tbe  city,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  The  aooount  of 
this  property  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  known  greatly  to  exceed  the  city  debt,  exclusivo< 
of  that  part  which  is  wanted  for  the  uses  of  the  city. 

The  following,  respecting  Boston,  is  copied  entire  from  the 
"  Statistical  Tables,"  published  by  the  state,  1837. 
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<<  Ifamber  of  merino  sheep,  on  the  first  of  April,  178 ;  nnmher  of  pannds  of  mieriiio 
•wool  raised  in  the  year,  712  j  average  weight  of  fleece,  4  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  ^Z56  5 
capital  invested,  ^34.  Boots  manufactured,  15,047  pairs ;  shoes,  24,626  pairs ;  valuiB 
of  boots  and  shoes,  $102,641  r  males  employed,  304 ;  females,  55.  (The  return  edso 
states,  that  there  were  manufactured,  in  various  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  by  the 
aigents  of  persons  residing  in  Boston,  and  exclusively  on  Boston  capital,  50,604  pairs 
of  boots,  and  952,640  pairs  of  Shoes,  employing  1,431  males  and  583  females,  amounts 
ing  in  value  to  $957,289.)  Value  of  leather  curried,  $228,000  ;  hands  employed,  50  j 
capital  invested,  $60,000.  Hat  manufactories,  12  j  hats  manufactured,  76,317 ;  value 
of  hats,  $194,673 :  males  employed,  95  ;  females,  68.  Air  and  cupola  furnaces,  5  ^ 
iron  castings  maae,  4,000  tons ;  value  of  same,  $372,000 ;  hands  employed,  269 ; 
capital  invested,  $665,000.  Axe  manufactory,  1 ;  axes  manufacliired,  6,000  -,  value 
of  axes,  $7,500 ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000.  Glass  manufactories,  3 : 
value  of  glass,  $48,000 ;  hands  employed,  77 ;  capital  invested,  $47,000.  Chair  ana 
cabinet  manufactories,  23 ;  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  $148,100 ;  hands  employed, 
164.  Comb  manufactories,  4;  value  of  combs,  $41,000;  males  employed,  25; 
females,  16;  capital  invested  in  shell,  horn  and  ivory,  $121,000.  Tin  ware  manufac 
tories,  37  ;  value  of  tin  ware,  $112,032  ;  hands  employed,  116.  Distilleries,  13 ;  mo- 
lasses distilled,  2,574,600  gallons,  producing  2,317,140'  gallons  of  spirit ;  gross  value 
of  spirits,  $926,856.  Straw  bonnets  maputactured,  116,200  ;  value  of  straw  bonnets, 
$182,450  ;  males  employed,.  19 ;  females,  438.  Vessels  built  in  the  five  years  preced 
ing  April  1,  1837,  37  ;  tonnage  of  the  some,  8,612  ;  value  of  same,  $622,000  ;  hands 
employed  in  building,  86  ;  (number  of  vessels,  built  Within  the  five  years,,  in  other 
towns,  which  <  received  their  papers '  at  the  Boston  custom-house,  266 ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  59,670.)  Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  5 ;  tonnage  of  the  same, 
1,550 ;  sperm  oil  imported  in  those  vessels  j  88,100  gallons  ^  whale  oil,  68,169  gallons 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $70,619 ;  value  of  whale  oil,  $25,604 :  hands  employed,  12^ 
capital  invested,  $155,000.  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  152 
tonnage  of  same,  9,703  ;  rod-fish  caught,  127,250  quintals ;  value  thereof,  $408,500  90  ^ 
mackerel  caught,  43,266  barrels ;  value  of  same,  $320,165  ;  salt  Used  in  the  cod  aaa 
mackerel  flsherv,  142,567  bushels  ;  hands  employed,  1,794  ;  capital  invested,  $593,200. 
Manufturtory  of  axletrees,  1 ;  value  of  axletrees  manufactured,  $10,000 ;  hands  em^ 
ployed,  6;  capital  invested,  $6,000.  Brewery,  1;  value  of  beer,  $12,000;  hands 
emplojreci,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Manufactories  of  soap  and  candles,  7  ;  value 
at  soap  and  candles,  $93,000 ;  hands  employed,  29 ;  capital  invested,  $125,000. 
'Manutacture  of  sperm  oil,'  ^refining,)  25  tons.  Manufactory  of- whale  oil,  (refin- 
ing,) 1 ;  value  of  oil  refined,  $135,000 ;  hands  employed)  16 ;  capital  invested, 
$100,000.  Copper  smitheries  and  brass  foundries,  13 ;  value  of  manuiacturesy 
$756,754  ;  hands  employed,  200  ;  capital  invested,  $316,300.  Piano-forte  and  organ 
manufactories,  7 ;  number  of  piano-fortes  manufactured,  1,033;  organs,  11;  value 
of  pianos  and  organs,  $302,700 ;  hands  employed,  220  ;  capital  invested,  $163,500. 
Brush  manufactories,  4  ;  value  of  brushes,.  $93,000  ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females. 
59 ;  capital  invested,  $38,000.    Manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  5 ;  value  of 

S>ld  and  silver,  $43,000 ;  males  employed,  22  ;  females,  14 ;  capital  invested,  $11,200. 
anufactories  of  coaches,  chaises  and  harnesses,  14  ;  value  of  articles  made,  $128,805 ; 
hands  employed,  149  ;  capital  invested,  $82,200.  Manufactories  of  refined  sugar,  4 ; 
value  of  sugar  refined,  $976,454 ;  hands  employed,  98 ;  Capital  invested,  $303,653. 
Manufactories  of  jewelry,  3  ;  value  of  jewelry,  $63,000  ;  hands  employed,  36 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $91,000.  Manufactory  of  chain  cables,  1 ;  value  of  cables,  $60,000  5 
hands  employed,  20 ;  capital  invested,  $75,000.  Manufactories  of  silver  ware,  5 ; 
value  of  ware,  $165,100  ;  hands  employed,  52  ;  capital  invested,  $20,050.  Manufac- 
tories of  umbrellas,  10 ;  value  of  umbrellas,  $65,000  ;  males  employed,  37 ;  females, 
26 ;  capital  invested,  $36,500.  Manufactories  of  saddles,  trunks  and  whips,  15  ;  value 
of  articles,  $177,000  ;  males  employed,  120  ;  females,  17  ;  capital  invested,  $83,000. 
Manufactories  of  granite,  marble  and  other  stone,  17 ;  value  of  articles  manufhctureiL 
$336,000;  hands  employed,  400  j  capital  invested,  $165,500.  Manufactories  of 
machinery,  16 ;  value  of  machinery,  $326,000 ;  hands  employed,  287 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $183,775.  Manufactories  of  blank  books  and  stationery,  5  ;  value  of  articles, 
$78,000 ;  males  employed,  43  ;  females,  7 ;  capital  invested,  $49,000.  Manufactory 
of  gas,  1 ;  value  of  gas,  $100,000  ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  capital  invested,  $375,000. 
Manufactories  of  looking-glasses,  8 ;  value  of  articles,  $147,500 ;  hands  employed, 
42  ;  capital  invested,  $55,600.  Manufactories  of  lasts,  2 ;  value  of  lasts,  $40,000 ; 
hands  employed,  29  ;  capital  invested,  $18,000  ;  lasts  manufactured,  240,000.  Manu* 
factories  of  neck<stocks  and  suspenders,  8  ;  value  of  these  articles,  $122,000  ;  males 
employed,  21 ;  females,  435 ;  capital  invested,  $58,200.  Type  and  stereotjrpe  foum 
dries,  4 ;  value  of  types  and  stereotypes  manufactured,  $157,000 ;  males  employed) 
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185 ;  females,  30 ;  capital  invested,  $140,000.    Manufactories  of  printed  boolBB,  4  ; 

value  of  printed  books,  $925,000 ;  males  employed,  500  ;  females,  40a;  capiad  iMf 
vested,  $850,000.  Manufactories  of  clotliing,  97 ;  value  of  clothing,  $1,765^666  ; 
males  employed,  542 ;  females,  2,462  ;  caratal  invested,  $710,894." 

BAVKiNa  AKD  IwsuRAircE  GoMPAwiES.— There  aw  iwcuty-six  banks,  with  a 
of  aboat  18  millions  of  doIlaBS.    The  charters  of  these  banks,  as  well  as  of  all  bi  _ 

companies  in  the  commonwealth,  expire  by  limitation  in  1851.  The  oldest  bsBk  ia 
the  commonwealth  is  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  in  Boston.  It  was  inconovated  ia 
1785.  The  Union  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1792  ;  the  Boston  Bank  in  2d83.  JfeosC 
of  the  other  banks  in  Boston  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 

There  are  twenty-seven  insurance  companies  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $7,60O,O0(^ 
besides  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  a  capitaLl  of  " 
$500,000,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.    The  charteis  of 
these  companies  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Schools  and  Institutions. — The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  they  well  knew  that  knowledge  Was  an 
aB-powetfiil  engine  to  preserve  those  rights,  and  transmit  them  to  their  posleii^. 
They  therefore  very  early  laid  the  foundation  of  those  free  schools,  of  which  all  the 
sons  &nd  daughters  of  New  England  are  justly  pi'oud.  Exclusive  of  Infant  aad  Sab- 
bath  sehool  scholars,  about  a  quarter  jiart  oi'  the  population  of  Boston  is  ke|iC  at  scImmI 
throughout  the  year,  at  an  aniraal  expense  of  about  $200,000.  Boston  is  not  only 
celebrated  for  its  schools,  but  for  its  munificent  donations  in  support  of  its  institoiiaaa 
lor  moral,  religious  and  Uttrary  purposes.  Since  the  year  1800,  not  less  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  appropriated  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  MassachuseUs  Genersi  J&spU(d  was  incorporated  in  1811.  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestowm,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given.  (See  Charlestown.)  The  iastttution  ia  under  tlie 
management  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  and  a  boud  of  five  visiters.  The  fvnds 
of  the  institution,  including  the  mnnifieent  donations  of  the  late  John  McLean  and 
Miss  Mary  Belknap,  are  about  $120,000.  In  the  hospital  in  Boston  the  number  of 
patients  received  since  its  establishment,  to  June,  1835,  was  5,658.  The  avcn^ 
number  of  side  in  the  house  is  about  45.  The  average  cost  to -the  tnstkntiaB  far  eadi 
patient,  far  five  successive  years,  was  $1,62  a  week.  Whilst  no  patient  paysr  inoca 
than  $3  a  week,  (except  a  raw  who  have  extra  rooms  and  attea&nta,}  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  entirely  free  ;  consequently,  those  who  do  not  pay 
receive  $4,62,  aad  those  who  do  pay  receive  $1,62  a  week  from  the  funds  of  this  uMe 
cfa«rity, 

Nbw  England  InttUution  for  the  EdwdHrm  of  the  Blind.— Thh  Imtltxition  was  fncori»oraled  la 
1829;  bui  liule  vm  accompliibiBd  until  1832,  when  Dr.  How*  returned  from  Enmpe,  Kcomnnied  l»f  n 
Iriind  tencber;  nuinlfotlDg  that  aeal  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  which  had  diminsuiahed  hia  phi]antlu«|iie 
kboiB  in  another  adhere,  In  a  diatant  land.  He  opened  a  8choi4  with  aix  blind  young  achotara.  The  pio> 
groat  of  thoae  children  waa  ao  great,  and  the  value  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  ao  apparent,  that  legiriaiiiraa 
Mkd  clUiena  generally  beevne  much  interested.    By  public  and  priirate  donatlona,  partieularly  by  Aa 


Influenee  «r  ladksa  in  several  patu  of  New  England,  and  by  the  munificent  gift  of  a  apleodM  building  in 
Poari  atrael,  by  the  Hon.  Thomaa  H.  Perkins,  the  inaiituiion  lias  increased,  bitth  In  raoutation  and  Auds. 
withunparaUelod  succeaa.    The  acholars are  inatruclod  in  all  those  branches  common  in  other ichoala, ant 


f  them  In  the  higher  branches  of  literature.    Music  la  the  study  of  all.    Mechanical  kdxm  an 

taught  and  ec^oved  by  the  pupils.  Musical  instruments  of  all  kind»,  and  other  implements,  are  mwMsd 
ibrtheir  coDTwuence  and  use.  A  printing  press  is  esublished,  and  so^reral  bnc^  have  been  pnoiad  la 
emboased  letters,  which  are  superior  to  any  In  Europe.  It  is  exceedingly  delighlfhl  to  see  these  interesting 
youths,  whose  lives  once  seemed  a  dreary  waste,  and  witnessing  their  improvement  in  acquiring  naefd 
ioaowladge,  partaking  of  all  those  recreationa  natural  and  proper  for  their  age,  sex,  and  condition,  and  filting 
themselves  for  useful  stations  in  society.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of  uuMeeSi  and  is  patron- 
laad  by  the  governments  of  all  the  New  England  stales. 

JBue  and  Ear  Ir^firmary.— This  institution  was  commeTTCcd  In  Boston,  by  Dre.  JeffHes  and  Reynflids, 
Ia  InM,  from  a  convictioo  of  its  utilitv  and  importance,  derived  from  what  they  had  seen  and  known  er 
■fanilar  establMhments  Jn  Europe.  Those  gentlemen  conducted  the  estaUbhment  at  their  own  expaoss 
toe  aooie  time,  during  which  large  numbers  rcceive<l  the  most  important  benefiu.  In  18S7,  by  the  pttflan- 
thropic  exertlona  of  those  and  other  gentlemen,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  and  some  Ihnds 
were  reissd.  As  early  as  1828,  2,610  cases  \5«re  treated  at  the  infirmary,  of  which  about  five  aixtha  were 
cared.  Of  theae  cases  about  one  sixth  were  ^t  diseases  of  the  ear.  Since  that  time  the  auniber  of  appli* 
cants  has  increased  annually ;  and  this  institution,  who<ie  merits  are  notsurpa^Mod  by  any  other  in  the  city, 
haa  now  a  beautiful  and  commodious  biittdin?  in  Bowdoin  Stpiare  for  the  reception  of  patienta 

THBATSR8.— The  Bouton  Theater,  on  Federal  and  Franklin  streets,  was  ftrel  opened  Febnauy  3,  ITW. 
It  was  burnt  February  2,  1798:  it  was  rebuilt,  and  ro-opsned  on  the  «9th  of  October,  the  same  year,  b 
ia  of  brtek,  162  feet  long,  61  wide,  and  40  high.  Tiii<  building  is  now  denominated  "  The  Odeon,"  and  is 
Qonaecreted  to  the  worship  of  God.  A  huge  wdoden  building  was  erected  on  Tremont  street,  and  opened 
■a  the  Hay-market  Th<Mter."  December  26,  1796.  The  citlzew!  in  its  ncighbarhnod,  being  fearful  of  Hs 
eanflagration,  caused  its  demoliibn  by  subscription,  and  the  block  of  elegant  brick  dwelling-faMHes  near 
«nd  north  of  Boybton  street  now  occupy  the  spot. 

The  Tremont  Theater,  on  Tremont  street,  is  a  very  neat  building,  with  a  granite 
front,  135  feet  by  79.  It  was  commenced  in  July,  and  opened  September  24, 1827. 
Co«t,  about  $120,000.  J  i--  r 
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The  NaHoiud  TkaUert  air  t1^}ahcti(m  of  Pof^and  and  TraTene  rtfeetd,  near  tht 
Warren  bridge,  was  coQStmcted  in  1831.  ThiSlMulding  was  first  nsed  for  eqtttttriaii 
performances.  "  ■    ', 

The  Massachusetts  HUterUal  Society  was  ineorpoi^ted  in  Febniary,  1794.  The  ob* 
ject  of  this  society  is  to  collect,  presenre,  and  eorinounicate  materials  for  a  complete 
history  of  this  country,  and  accounts  of  all  vahiable  efibrts  of  human  ingenuity  and 
industry  from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement,  &c.  '<  The  library  consists  prineipally 
of  printed  books  and  MSS.  on  American  histor^jr,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  it.  It  numbers  near  six  thousand  articles,  many  of  which  are  precious. 
The  most  ancient  MSS.  are  probably  a  fragment  df  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  in  Welsh, 
and  a  specimen,  in  a  medical  treatise,  of  the  English  tankage  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  with  an  illuminated  missal,  and  a  few  similar  productions.  Then  follow  autograph 
letters  and  treatises  of  several  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.  A  large  collection  of 
these,  and  of  documents  of  a  more  recent  date,  had  been  made  by  Gov.  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut,  and  are  now  bound  in  23  volumes  folio,  the  property  of  this  society.**  The 
publications  of  the  society  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  their  «  Colmcwohs.?* 
These  now  extend  to  two  decades^  and  six*  volumes  of  a  third.  Among  the  collections 
of  the  society  are  a  nun4)er  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings  of  distinguished  persons. 
Among  these  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Gov,  Winslow,  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Vandyke. 

.  The  Boston  Atheneum  originated  in  1806,  and  has  now  become  a  most  valuable  and 
splendid  library,  with  all  desirable  convemences  for  literary  pursuits.  The  number  of 
volumes  is  above  25,000.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  medals  and  pictures  and 
statuary.  A  reading-room  contains  almost  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  with 
the  most  valuable  public  newspapers  and  journals.  The  building  was  presented 
in  part  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Mr.  James  !Perkins,  a  public-Spirited'  and  liberal 
merchant  of  the  city.  Subscribers  to  the  Atheneum  have  privileges  in-  prc^rtion  to 
Qieir  subscriptions  or  interest  in  the  property  of  the  institution.  A  proprietor  pays 
$300,  and  has  a  right  to  3  tickets  of  admission.  A  life  subscriber  pays  $100.  for  his 
own  benefit.  An  annual  subscriber  has  the  privileges  of  the  Aihenenm.  fior  $10 
per  year. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Atheneum  is  the  GaSery  of  Fine  Arts,  or  Atheneoa  Hafl.  The 
building  is  of  three  stories,  60  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  lower  story  is  divided  into 
apartments  for  libraries  and  apparatus:  the  second  is  a  tecture-room  that  acoommo- 
dates  500  persons  j  the  third  is  an  exhibition  rooni,  fitted  purposeljr  for  the  exhibition 
of  paintings.  The  patronage  which  this  institution  has  received  is  an  honor  to  die 
citizens  of  Boston,  and,  with  other  examples  of  munificence,  has  acquired  ibr  the  city 
the  distinetion  of  neing  the  literary  emporium  of  the  western  world. 

The  following  list  of  the  churches  in  Boi^on,  with  the  date  of 
their  organization,  is  taken  from  Dickinson's  Boston  Almanac,  for 
1839. 

congbeoatiokaL 


Chauncy  place  ^  .  -  •  - 
Second  Chnrch,  Hanover  st. 
Old  South,  Washington  st.  - 
Brattle  street  -  -  -  -  - 
New  North,  Hanover  st.  -  • 
New  South,  Summer  st.  •    - 

Federal  street 

HoUis  street  -.---• 
West  Church,  I^ynde  st.  -  - 
King's  Chapel,  Tremont  st.  - 

Park^reet 

Hawes  place,  South  Boston  • 
UnioUi  Essex  street     •    -    - 


1632 
164R 
1669 
1699 
1714 
1716 
1730 
1732 
1736 
1686 
1809 
1822 
1822 


Phillip's,  South  Boston    •    .    -    -  1823 

TwemhCong.  Chambei^ft.  -    -    •  1824 

Purchase  street •  1826 

Bowdoin  street 1826 

Greene  street       - 1826 

Pine  street     -     - 1827 

Salem  Chwpch,  Salem  st.      -  -  -    •  1827 

South  Cong.  Washington- St.  -    -    -  1827 

,  Mariner's,  Fort  HUl 1828 

Mariboro'  Chapel,  Chapel  place     - 

Franklin^  street  (Odeon)   -    •    •    •  1835 

East  Boston «   • 


BAPTIST: 


Tirst,  Hanover  street  ■ 
Second,  Baldwin  place  • 
Third,  Charles  street  « 
FoortlL  Federal  street  < 


1664 
1743 
1807 
1827 


Independent,  Belknap  street  -  -  -  1805 
Nortn,  Hanover  Avenue  •  -  •  •  1835 
South  Boston 1831 


MS 
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EPISCOPAL. 


Christ,  Salem  street  •  •  • 
Trinity,  Summer  street  -  - 
St  Matthews,  South  Bostoa 

First,  North  Bennet  street  • 
Second.  Bromfield  street  -  - 
Colored,  May  street     -    -    • 


1723 
1734 
1818 


St.  Paul's,  Tremont  street    t    •    •    1820 

Grace,  Temple  street 1829 

Freej  Common  street 1836 


METHODIST. 


1792 
1806 
1826 


Fourth,  Church  street      -     -    -    -     1834 

Fifth,  South  Boston 1836 

Sixth,  Blossom  street       ....     1837 


UNIVERSALIST. 


Fourth,  South  Boston 1830 

Fifth,  Warren  street 1836 


First,  Hanover  street 1786 

Second,  School  street 1816 

Central,  Bulfinch  street     .    -    •    -    1823 

CATHOLIC. 
Churchof  the  Holy  Cross,  Franklin  St.  1800  I  St.  Augustine's,  South  Boston  - 
St.  Mary^s,  Endicot  street     -    -    -    1835  |  St.  Patrick's,  Northampton  street 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


1817 
1836 


Bethel,  North  Square 1829 

New  Jerusalem,  Phillip*s  place  •    •  1817 

Christian  Society,  Summer  street, 

F.  W.  Baptist,  Causeway  street  -    -  1836 


Second  Christian  Society, 
Free  Calv.  Bapt.  Tremont  Row, 
Meth,  Epis.  Zion  Church,  Parkman's  Mar- 
ket, Cambridge  street. 


Pitts  street,  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Gray. 
"Warren  street.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard. 
Milton  street,  Rev.  George  W.  Kilton. 


Chapels  of  Ministers  at  large. 


Butolph  street, 

Suffolk  street.  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent. 

Friend  st.  chap.,  Friend  st.,  Wm.  Howe. 


Southern  vten  of  tJie  State-house  in  Boston, 

The  State-house  is  on  an  open  square  on  Beacon  street,  fronting 
the  malls  and  common.  It  is  lt3  feet  in  length  and  61  in  breadth, 
and  its  fomidation  is  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  size 
and  elevation  make  it  a  very  conspiciioiis  object  as  Boston  is  ap- 
proached. It  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $133,333.  On  the 
area  of  the  lower  hall  stands  the  beautiful  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Chantry.  ''  From  the  top  of  the  dome  on  this  building,  which 
is  52  feet  in  diameter  and  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor, 
the  whole  city  appears  beneath,  with  all  its  crooked  streets,  its  ex- 
tended avenues,  its  splendid  buildings,  and  the  malls  and  common 
of  75  acres,  crossed  with  romantic  walks  and  shaded  by  centurian 
alms.    On  the  north  and  west,  Uie  county  of  Middlesex  presents 
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its  numerous  villas,  and  a  rich  array  of  agricultural  taste  and 
beauty.  Here  are  viewed  the  hallowed  walls  of  Harvard,  and 
the  sacred  field  of  Bunker.  On  the  south,  the  county  of  Norfolk 
appears  with  its  granite  hills  and  luxuriant  vales,  chequered  with 
a  thousand  farm-houses  and  cottages  and  splendid  mansions.  On 
the  east,  the  city,  with  its  lofty  spires,  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean, 
all  conspire  to  render  this  the  most  enclianting  scene  west  of  the 
l>ay  of  Naples."* 


Western  view  of  Faneuil  HaU. 

Faneuil  HaU,  of  which  the  above  is  a  representation,  is  three 
stories  high,  100  feet  by  80,  and  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.  to  the  town,  in  1742.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1806  to 
its  present  size.  Before  the  new  market  was  built,  the  lower  part  of 
it  wa«:  used  for  meat  stalls;  it  is  now  improved  for  stores.  The  Hcdl 
is  76  feet  square,  28  high,  and  has  deep  galleries  on  three  sides. 
It  is  adorned  with  superb  pj^intingsof  patriots,  warriors,  and  states- 
men. A  speech  was  pronounced  in  the  hall  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1763,  by  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  a  cause  in  which  he  labored  and  suffered,  and 
it  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  The  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  which 
is  535  feet  in  length,  and'SO  in  breadth.  The  center  part  of  the 
building,  74  feet  by  55,  projects  two  or  three  feet  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  rises  77  feet  from  the  groimd  to  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
wings  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  lower  floors  are  exclusively 
appropriated  as  a  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  market.  The  upper 
story  is  one  vast  hall,  arranged  to  be  divided  into  compartments 
for  ware-rooms  and  large  sales.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1827,  and  cost  $150,000. 

•  The  author  would  here  state  that  he  is  indebted  principally  for  the  pres<»nt  descrip- 
tion of  Boston  to  the  New  England  Gazetteer,  a  valuable  work,  now  on  the  ev9  of 
publication,  by  John  Hayward,  Esq.  From  the  «  Massachusetts  Directory,"  another 
work  of  Mr.  fiayward,  much  valuable  information  has  been  derived. 
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Side  view  of  Quincy  Market,  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  probably  the  oldest  building  now  stand- 
ing in  Boston.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Ann  street  and  the 
open  square  adjoining  Faneuil  Ilall ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkabte  for 
its  age  and  antiquated  form,  showing  what  was  considered  ele- 
gance of  architecture  a  century  and  a  half  since.  The  timber  used 
in  its  construction  is  principally  oak,  and  where  it  has  been  kept 
dry  is  perfectly  sound  and  very  hard.    The  outside  is  ceverecl  with 


Andent  Bwlding,  built  in  1680. 


Franklin  Home. 


plastering,  or  what  is  usually  called  rough-cast.  The  figures  1680 
were  impressed  into  the  rough-cast  to  show  the  year  of  its  erection, 
and  are  now  legible.  The  building  is  32.  feet  by  17,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  tide-waters  formerly  flowed  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides  of  this  building,  but  now  so  much  land  has  been 
artificially  made  below  it  that  it  is  now  seventy  rods  to  the  near- 
est water  of  the  harbor.  The  cut  on  the  right  is  a  representation 
of  the  old  Franklin  House,  in  Milk  street,  which  stood  nearly  op- 
posite the  south  door  of  the  Old  South  church.  It  is  the  house 
where  the  parents  of  Dr.  Franklin  resided  for  some  time.  This 
house  was  burnt  in  1810.  The  drawing  was  taken  a  short  time 
previous. 
In  1704,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America  appeared  in 
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Boston.    It  was  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  pot  p^per,  with  a  small- 
pica  type,  folio,  and  was  entitled. 


"  N.  E.    Numb,  1.    The  Boston  News-Lettee. 
Miwtdfly,  April  17,  to  Monday,  April  24,  1704." 


Published  by  Authority,    From 


"  The  propnecor's  Dame  was  John  Canip^U,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  established 
^lefe  as  a  bookseller.  The  imprint  is,  '  Boston  ;  printed  by  B,  Green.  Sold  by  2Vw*^ 
kit  BtHme,  at  his  Shop  near  the  Old  Meeting-House.'  Green  was  CampbeU's  printer, 
l«d  Boone  was  Cor  some  weeks  his  publisher. 

"  The  first  number  contained  the  following  prospectus  : — '  This  News-Letter  is  to  be 
continued  Weekly ;  and  all  Persons  who  have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements,  Fatrnes, 
Wiips,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandizes,  &c.  to  be  cold  or  Lett  j  or  Servaats 
Bona  way ;  or  Goods  StoU  or  Lost,  may  have  the  same  Inserted  at  a  Reasonable  Rate; 
from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillings,  and  not  to  exceed ;  Who  may  agree  with  Niduh 
krs  Boone  for  the  same  at  his  shop,  next  door  to  Major  Davis's,  Apothecary,  in  Boston^ 
neaf  the  old  Meetinghouse. 

"  *  All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  may  have  said  News-Letter  Weekly  upon  rea- 
sonable tearms,  agreeing  with  John  Campbell,  Post  Master,  for  the  same.'  '* 


City  Batty  StaU  Street. 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  City  Hall,  and  the  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  State  street  This  building  was 
erected  in  1714.  It  was  burnt  in  1747,  and  the  interior  Was  built 
entirely  new.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Town-House,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  the  provincial  and  state  legislatures.  Since  the 
new  state-house  has  been  built  it  has  been  called  the  old  state- 
house.  In  1830,  it  received  repairs  and  alterations  which  were  to 
accommodate  the  post-effice,  the  public  reading-room,  or  hall,  and 
the  city  officers.  It  is  112  feet  long,  and  36  broad.  The  post- 
office  is  at  the  western  end,  which  fronts  Washington  street.  The 
western,  or  upper  part  of  State  street,  is  called  the  Exchange^  a 
place  of  resort  for  mercantile  men  to  meet  and  transact  their  money 
affairs.  Here  are  most  of  the  banks  in  the  city.  State  street,  for- 
merly Ki?ig  street,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  events ; 
of  none  more  remarkable  than  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770. 
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The  presence  of  an  insolent  military  force,  sent  over  to  ov^mire 
the  inhabitants,  was  extremely  irksome  to  a  free  people,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  harmony  could  long  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  artd  the  British  troops.  A  slight  aflSray 
took  place  between  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  1//0;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  fifth,  the  enmity  of  the  parties  burst  forth  in  violence 
and  blood.  The  following  account  of  this  event  is  taken  from  a 
History  of  Boston,  by  Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.  D.,  published  in  Boston, 
by  Mr.  Abel  Bowen,  in  1825.  (This  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
400  pages,  embellished  with  engravings,  and  contains  a  full  and 
interesting  history  of  Boston  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.) 

"  The  oAlcera  were  apprehiBnelTe  of  dHficuUies,  and  were  particularly  actlTe  In  iheir  endearcira  to  get  mU 
their  men  into  their  barraclu  before  night.  Murrau't  Barracks,  so  called,  where  the  14ih  re^nw^nt  \ 
principaUv  quartered,  were  in  Brattle  atrfet,  in  the  buildings  directly  opposite  the  little  alley  which  ' 
fnm  the  boiUHn  of  Market  aireet.  The  29ih  regiment  waa  iiuartered  in  Water  street  and  In  AtkiivMKi  m 
Am  a  meaaure  of  precaution,  there  wa.9  h  sentinel  slationefl  in  the  alley  before  mentioned,  (then  called 
BoylMon's  alley,)  and  thw  very  circumstance  led  to  the  quarrel  which  lerminaied  in  the  Boston  MasgtMcre. 
Three  or  four  young  men,  who  were  disposed  to  go  through  the  alley,  about  nine  o'clock,  obMrved  the  am- 
tinal  brandishing  hLi  sword  against  the  walls  and  striking  fire  for  his  own  amusement.  They  otknd  to 
pass  him  and  were  challenged,  but  perniAed  in  their  attenipt,  and  one  of  them  n>ccivod  a  slight  woiiimI  oq 
nis  head.  The  bustle  of  this  rencontre  drew  together  all  thwj  who  were  nusing  by,  and  fiAceii  or  tw«ntjr 
persona  throneed  the  alley,  and  thirty  or  forty  more,  gathered  in  Dock  Spiare,  were  atteni|Aing  to  dree 
their  way  to  the  barracks  tnrough  Brattle  street,  (which  was  at  that  time  so  narrow  that  a  carriage  could 
with  dimculty  pass.)  Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  party,  which  was  continually  increased  by  accea- 
•kms,  gathered  in  Dock  Square  round  a  tall  man  with  a  red  cloak  and  white  wi:»,Tb  whom  they  IMenod 
with  close  attention  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  three  cheers  and  hnszoed  for  the  maki  ff U8Jd« 

"The  mahi  guard  was  regularly  etatiixied  near  the  head  of  State  street.  dirr*ct1y  opposita  the  door  aa  the 
flouth  side  of  the  town-houae.  To  this  place  all  the  soldiers  detached  for  guard  duty  ware  daily  brouglu, 
and  fmro  thonce  marched  to  the  particular  posts  assigned  them.  On  litis  day  ihe'conmiand  of  the  guani 
had  devolTed  on  Oap^.  Thomas  Preston,  and  Lieut.  Basset  under  him. 

"  Ab  the  party  dispersed  from  Dock  Square,  some  can  up  Oornhill,  others  up  Wilaon^a  lane,  etheM  up 
Royal  Exchange  bine,  (now  Exchange  street.)  These  laat  found  a  sinde  sentinel  statkmed  belbra  the 
door  of  tha  custom-hooae,  which  was  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Btmk,  and  then  mada  one 
eomsr  of  that  lane,,  as  the  Royal  Exchange  uvern  did  the  other.  As  the  sentinel  was  appnoached,  he 
fetnated  to  iho  steps  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  the  inoiatON  by  three  or  four  powerful  knorks  at  the  tioor. 
Word  was  sent  to  Lieut.  Basset  that  the  sentinel  was  attacked  by  tlie  town's  people.  He  Immediately 
sent  a  mesnge  to  hia  captain,  who  instantly  repaired  to  the  gnanl-house,  where  Lieut.  Basset  Informed 
him  that  he  had  Just  sent  a  aerjeanl  and  six  men  to  amint  tlie  sentry  at  the  ru.4iom  house.  *  WeH.'  said 
the  captain,  '  1  will  follow  them  and  see  they  do  no  mischief  He  overtook  them  before  lliey  reached  the 
cwloin-liouse.  where  they  joined  the  sentinel  and  formed  a  half  circle  nnind  the  steps. 

"  By  this  time  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and  people  ftorkixl  from  all  quarters,  suppoaing  there  wae 
0ra.  The  aoidiers  were  soon  surrounded ;  many  oi  those  nearest  to  them  were  armed  with  cluba  and 
crowded  close  upon  them ;  those  at  a  distance  besan  to  throw  sticks  of  wood  and  snow-balls  and  pleees  of 
ice  at  them,  whde  from  all  aides  they  were  challengtHl  to  Fire,  Jlre  if  you  dare  !  At  last  they  thought 
thev  beard  the  order  given,  and  they  did  fire  ut  succossbn  fn>m  riffht  to  left.  Two  or  three  of  the  guns 
flamad,  but  the  rest  were  fotal.  Crispus  Attucks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  James  Caldwell  were  kilted  on  the 
spot,  Samuel  Maverick  and  Patrick  Can  received  mortal  wounds,  of  which  the  former  died  the  n«xt  morn- 
ing, and  Qkct  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  next  week.  Several  other  per»)ns  were  more  or  Irss  injured :  the 
greater  part,  pereons  passing  by  chance  or  quiet  stioctators  of  the  scene.  The  people  instantly  retreated, 
saving  the  three  unhappy  men  on  the  ground.  All  this  transpired  within  20  minutes  from  the  time  or 
O&fH.  Presun'a  jofaiing  the  gtiard. 

"  'Chi  the  people's  assembling  again,'  says  Capt.  P.,  'to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  soldiers,  sup- 
poring  them  coming  to  attack  them,  were  making  ready  to  fire  again— which  I  prevented  by  striking  up 
their  lire-locks  with  my  hand.  Immediately  after,  a  townsman  came  and  told  nie  that  4  or  5(KJ0  people 
were  assembled  In  tha  next  street,  and  had  sworn  to  take  my  life,  with  every  man's  with  me :  on  whkh  I 
jotlgeil  it  unsafe  to  remain  there  any  lon<ter,  and  tiinrefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the  main  guard, 
where  the  atreel  is  narrow  and  short,  then,  telling  them  oiT  into  stret^  firings,  diviiled  and  planted  them  at 
Mch  end  of  the  street  to  secure  tlieir  rear,  exptKrtinir  an  attack,  as  there  was  a  constant  cry  of  the  hihabii- 
ante,  '•  Tb  arma,  to  arms,  turn  out  with  your  guns !"  and  the  town  drums  beating  to  arms.  I  ordered  my 
drum  to  beat  to  arms,  and  being  anon  after  joined  by  the  several  companies  of  the  39th  reelment.  T  formed 
them,  as  tha  guard,  into  street  urinn.  The  14th  re^icneni  a\m  got  under  anns,  btit  remaine<I  at  their  bar- 
racks. I  immediately  sent  a  serjeant  with  a  party  to  Col.  Dalrymplc.  the  commanding  officer,  to  acquaint 
him  with  every  particular.  Several  officers  going  to  join  their  rcsimont  were  knocked  down  by  the  mob, 
one  very  much  wounded  and  his  sword  taken  from  him.  Tlie  lieiiienant  governor  and  0(4.  (}arr  soon 
after  met  at  the  head  of  the  29th  resimcnt  and  agreed  thai  the  redment  siioukl  retire  to  tlteir  barracka,and 
the  people  to  their  houses  ;  but  I  kept  the  pu\\uii  to  8iron?thcn  the  enanL  It  was  with  great  difliculty 
that  the  lieutenant  governor  prcvatU>d  on  the  people  to  he  quiet  and  retire ;  at  last  they  all  we;  C  off* except 
about  a  hundred.'  Diis  hundred  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  inliabiunis,  who  «<o(- 
unteered  to  form  a  citizens'  guanl. 

''A  justica's  court  was  forthwith  held,  and  Capt.  Preston  surrendenNl  himvlf,  and  was  oommhted  to 

jon  at  thraOf  the  next  morning;  the  eight  soldiers  also  were  committed  early  in  the  forenoon. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  a  town  meeting  was  held.     Various  persons  related  to  the  assembly  what  they  had 
''         ^  of  the  eventa  of  the  preceding  day.    A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  lieu- 


tenant governor  and  Cai.  Dalrymple,  and  express  to  tiiem  the  sentiment  or  the  town,  that  h  was  impcv 
alMe  for  the  aoMiefv  and  inhabitanta  m  live  in  aafety  together,  and  their  fervent  prayer  for  the  fomnediate 
remofal  of  tha  fonner.    The  arnwer  received  to  this  applicaiioo  was  not  such  «•  waa  wished;  and  in  tha 
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attamooMSTM  ofdw  fintcqnimitiM  frls..  John  Hancock,  SmiiqbI  Adamfl,  Wm.  Mollntax,  Wib.  FhiDljMu 
Joseph  Wftrrm,  JoshiM  Henmaw, and  Senmel  Pembertm) wen a^iii deputed  whh thafUtowtaf  miMMpT 
'It  fa  the  uaaniny>ua  opinion  of  this  meeting;  that  4he  replj  made  to  a  vote  of  tha  Inhabitanta  praaeated 
,,  hk  innor  this  morning  is  l^  no  means  sdnsfecttiry ;  and  thai  nothing  leas  wVl  aatislV  them  than  a  total 
'  and  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.'  Samuel  Adame  acted  as  'chairman  of  this  delegatioa,'  and  db* 
eharced  ha  duties  with  an  ability  commensurate  to  the  occasion.  Gcd.  Dalrymple  was  \iy  die  side  of 
Hntcninaon,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  council,  received  theni.  He  at  firat  denied  that  he  had  power  to  gnat 
lAie  request.  Adams  pl&lnlv.  in  few  woras,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the  power  bv  the  emuAer. 
Holchaiaoa  then  eooswted  with  Dadrymple  in  a  whisne^  the  result  of  which  was^  a  repetition  of  the  oObr 
to  remove  one  of  the  regiments,  the  14th,  which  had  iiad  no  part  in  the  massacre.  At  that  critical  moment 
.Adams  showed  the  most  admirable  presence  of  mind.  Seemhig  not  to  represent,  bat  to  penonlfr,  tha 
rniiversal  ^Hng,  he  stretclied  forth  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  upheld  by  the  stxength  bf  tfioosaods  and  with 
vahesitating  pratnpineaB  and  dignffted  firmness  replied, '  If  the  lietitenant  governor ^  or  Cot.  Jktlrymplet 
or  both  together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment^  they  Aow  authority  to  remove  two  f  ana 
nothing  thort  of  the  total  evacuation  of  the  town^  by  all  the  regular  troope,  tfiOl  uUi^jt  the  ptMe 
mind  of  preserve  the  peace  of  the  province.*  The  omcers,  civil  and  military,  wen  In  reaRty  abasbedi 
belbrs  itm  plain  commlitae  of  a  democretic  aasembly.  Tbev  knew  the  Imminent  danger  that  impaiided| 
the  rear  air  was  filled  with  the  breathings  of  comprassed  hKugoatioQ.  They  shrunlc,  £rtunately  ahruok. 
fix>m  all  the  arrogance  which  they  bad  hitherto  maintained.  Their  rcli&ncs  on  a  staQdteg  army  ftltend 
beiSra  the  undaunted,  irresisftihlo  remlution  of  flree  unarmed  cftizentf. 

*'  Hutchfoeon  caosufted  the  cotineil,  and  they  gave  hint  their  ujiqtlaMled  advi<Se«  fh&t  the  troops  ahooid 
be  SHU  mt  of  the  toir».  The  commanding  oQIcer  then  pledged  his  word  of  honor  thai  tha  demand  of  tha 
town  should  be  complied  whli,  as  aeon  as  practicable ;  and  both  regiments  were  removed  to  the  castls  la 
less  thaa  fourteen  days. 

**  The  ftinerai  solemnities,  which  took  place  on  Tharaday,  the  8th,  brought  IdSether  (hegMrtest  eoDGOdns 
that  pnAabty  had  ever  aswmUed  m  America  oo  one  oocasian.  Attucka,  who  was  a  friendlesa  midaMo, 
and  CaMwell,  jwbo  also  waaa  stranger,  wore  borne  from  Faaettil  Hall ;  Mavericfc„  who  was  about  17  years 
(dd,  from  his  mother's  hoi^  in  Union  street,  and  Gray  from  his  brother's  fai  Koyal  Exchaage  fame.  Tha 
Ibm  hearsee  formed  a  junction  in  King  street,  and  theoce  the  pvocession  marclied/  in  columns  of  six  deep. 
lliiMtgh  ttas  maM  aiMet  i»the  middfe  burial-gmuad,  when  tha  four  Ticthaa  wvie  depoaiied  la  one  gmva/> 

The  IbHowing,  respecting  the  ^^ Boston  Tfea-par^,"  is  taken  from 
the  account  given  in  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

'  On  the  first  of  t)ecemf)er,  Chpt.  James  Bruce,  In  ihe  ship  Eleanor,  arrived  with  another  porttoq  o^  ths 
t«L.  On  the  M  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  next'  day  on  a  committee  of  the  pe6p]e  In  raneuD  Hall, 
wHei^  be  artia  commanded,  by  Sunuel  Adams  and  Jotmthaft  WWiafhs,  aMsmUed  with  John  Rows,  John 
HMMBok,  Wm.  PhilUps,  and  John  Pitts,  EMttB.,  and  a  giant  auraber  df  others,  not  to  land  any  of  the  aaid 
tea,  but  to  proceed  to  Griffin's  wharf  and  there  discharge  the  rest  of  his  cargo.  Capt.  Haz.  Coffin  arrived 
iA  the  brigBeaVer  near  the  same  time,  and  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  same  conrsd. 

*'  It  beiog  perceived  that  Mr.  Koteh  rather  lingered  in  his  preparations  to  reiuin  thd  Dhrtthooth  to  Lon* 
dooi  and  the  twenty,  days  being  nearly  expired,  after  which  the  collector  might  seiae  the  ship  and  cttrg^ 
Mr.  R.  was  summoned  before  the  committee-,  and  stated  to  them  that  it  would  prove  hfa  entire  roia  If  n* 
should  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the  29th  and  30th  of  November,  and  therefore  he  diould  not  do  IL 
A  meeting  of  the  people  was  as^mbied  at  the  Old  Soiilh  <sn  Tnesday  P.  M.,  Dec.  14th,  when  Mr.  B« 
appaaiul,  and  was  enjoined  forthwith  to  demand  a  eleannee.  It  war  aacellainsd  that  one  eoiild  not  b« 
•Maii^  iili  the  next  dayraod  therefore  the  meeting  was  adjcnmed  to  Thucsday,  at  the  same  plsoa. 

"  On  Thursday,  there  was  the  fuUe>t  meeting  ever  knoWu ;  2000  men,  at  least,  were  present  from  tfa* 
eonntry.  Simuel  Phillips  Savage,  Esq.,  of  We^on,  Was  appointed  modef&toi'.  Mr.  Rotch  reported  that 
the  «<meet0r  would  tmC  give  him  a  Ch»arance.  He  was  then  ordered  upon  his  pertt  to  get  hfa  shi^  ready 
Jac  sea  thie  <tey,  enter  •  protest  immediaiely  s«ainst  the  euatom-hoose.  and  proceed  directly  to  tha 


governor,  (ttien  at  Milton,  7  miles  di:{tant,)  and  demand  a  pass  for  hfa  ship  to  go  by  the  castle.  An 
adjournment  to  3  P.  M.  theatook  pla<Je.  At  three  havin|r  met,  they  waited  very  patiently  till  five  o'clock, 
When,  finding  that  Mr.  Rotch  did  not  Hetum,  they  began  to  be  Vei^  uneasy,  caUed  for  a  dfaaolutfon  of  th« 
meettaig,  and  finaUy  4>bcained  a  w(e  for  it.  But  the  more  Jodicious,  fearing  what  would  be  the  coosa- 
qiiences,  begged  for  a  reconeideraiioa  of  that  vote,  '  fur  thfa  reason,  that  they  ought  to  do  every  thing  in 
thejr  power  to  send  the  tea  back,  according  to  their  resolves.*  Thfa  touched  the  pride  of  the  aosemblyy. 
and  they  agreed  to  remain  tojcther  one  hour. 

"Thfa  haervmX  was  improved  by  Joslah  Quincy,  ir.,  to  apprize  Ms  feUowctaiaens  of  the  tanpoitanM of 
the  crfafa,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  probable  results  of  thfa  controversy.  He  succeeded  In  hoidlM 
them  in  attentive  silence  till  Mr.  Rotch's  return,  at  three  quarters  past  five  o'clock.  The  answer  whtell 
lie  brought  from  the  governor  was,  '  that,  for  the  hojTor  of  the  laws,  and  from  duty  towanis  ^e  king,  ha 
oosrtd  not  gwni  the  permit,  until  the  vessel  was  re^larly  cleared.'  A  violent  cmmmotian  hmnediataly 
«w«ed.  A  peraon  who  wm  in  the  gallery,  dfagufaed  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  shouted  atthfa  jiiiip> 
tuce  the  cry  of  war ;  it  was  answered  by  about  thirty  persons,  dfagutoed  in  like  manner,  at  the  door.  Tha 
meeting  was  dissolved  in.  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  miUtliude  rushed  to  Griffin's  wharf  ™  dij 
gufaed  Indians  went  on  board  the  ships  laden  with  the  tea.  In  leas  than  2  houn,  240  cheM  and  100  half^ 
oheats  were  staved  mmI emptied  into  tha  dock.  The  a<adr  was  conducted  wfthaut  any  tumult;  no  dama^a 
was  done  to  the  veaaels  or  to  any  othet  efTcets  whatever,  ^    ,^    .    ^  -        ^   ,    ^  .«. j  .  a- 

"  thfa  was  execijted  In  the  presence  of  several  ships  of  war  lying  In  the  batbor,  andaimoit  vnmr  u» 
gnsa  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  a  atge  b«Iy  of  troops  at  the  command  of  the  commMonerB.  We  sva 
left  to  conjecture  for  the  res-sons  why  no  opposition  was  made  to  ilito  bold  adventure.  The  names  of  th* 
men  who  dared  to  engage  in  it  have  never  been  made  public.  Three  or  four  «  thftnare  yet  living. 
Tliey  had  the  honor  of  a  part  in  the  act  which  brought  the  king  and  parliament  tea  decbton  that  Amvica 
must  be  subdued  by  forca  of  amn." 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Boston  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  American  troops.  No  provision  of  any  kind,  for  man  or  beast, 
was  allowed  to  enter ;  and  the  troops  and  inhabitants  experienced 
much  suffering :  and  while  in  this  state  the  small-poK  broke  out, 
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and  added  to  the  general  distress.  The  following  accotmi  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  town  is  token  from  Snow's  History  of 
Boston. 

«  Gbnbvai.  Washington  had  taVea  conunand  of  the  American  forces,  July  2dy  and 
Qen.  Gage  had  retjigntfd  the  Brilish  to  Geu.  Howe,  and  salted  for  fingland  atoot  tbs 
first  of  Oct(rt>er.  As  tfie  ^i-inter  approached,  the  scarcity  of  ftiel  began  to  be  senaitft^r 
foil.  The  old  north  meeting-hoase  and  above  100  other  large  wooden  buU£ngs  were 
taken  down  and  distribated  for  %rewood.  Some  of  the  wharves  also  at  the  north  end 
were  broken  up  for  the  same  jrarpOse.  The  Brilish  officers  found  httle  to  amuse  theok, 
except  the  occasional  performance  of  a  farce,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  they  themselves 
were  the  actors.  Their  soktiers  had  enjoyed  a  single  day  of  rairih,  in  which  they  wm 
employed  in  felling  Liberty  Tree  and  cuttiag  it  up  for  fuel.  A  sqiiadron  of  cavalry, 
attached  to  the  army,  occasionally  exhibited  feats  of  hbrseinao$hip  in  that  sancfuarY 
of  txeedem;  the  Old  Sooth  church,  whkh  woi)  transformed  into  a  riding-schooL  .  Hot- 
lis-strcet,  roattle-street,  the  West,  and  the  First  Baptist  meeiing-boMSfa  were  oocujpted 
as  hosjJitals  or  barracks  for  the  troops. 

<5  Both  parties  wate  dissadsfted  with  so  intctiva  a  service  Wawnoton  '  had  been 
some  ^ime  oonteraplBliag  an  attack  on  Boston,  as  soon  m  ha  t»«hl  ha  joHtifiad  im 
attempting  the  execuiion  of  so  bold  a  design.  Ahenit  the  middle  of  Pebraary,  1776^  the 
severe  cold  setting.  in»  and  the  Ice  bocoming  sufficiently  fiiim  to  bear  the  troops,  be  was 
disposed  to  mahe  lh«  attempt ;  boi  a.caMifil  of  war,  aumncMied  on  the  ooeafiig%  bcn^ 
almo^  unanimous  against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

^  <  Tha«fl^etive  regalai  force  of  the  Atienaan  now  a^oii«ted  lo  nfi^mds  of  ft«ir- 
teen  thousand  men  ;  in  addition  \o  which  the  oommander-in^hief  calted  out  aboot  six 
thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts.  "VV^ith  these  troops  he  determined  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  greatly  lo 
annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  tlve  soldiers  in  the  town.  By  taking  this  poeiitiQB, 
fh>m  whkh  the  enemy  woirid  inevitahly  attempt  to>  drive  him,  he  expected  to  being  ea 
a  general  action,  dnriog  which  he  intended  lo  eross  over  from  Caoibridge  side  wHh 
four  thousand  chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston.  To  conceal  bis  den^^ 
and  to  ^eri  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  town  and  lines 
of  the  enemy  was  began  oa  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeated  the  tee 
succeeding  ntghts.  On  the  night  of  the  4tfa,  immediately  alter  the  ftrinr  began,  a  eoik- 
siderable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  passing  Trom  Rozbarr, 
took  silent  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impeactfahy 
hard,  but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  laboring  with  great  diligence  their  woriu  were 
80  far  advanced  by  morning  as  to  cover  them  in  a  great  measure  firom  the  shot  of  tlis 
enemy.  When  the  British  after  day-break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  im|*> 
nified  to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonialiiDaiit.  no 
alternative  now  remained,  but  to  abamlon  the  town,  or  to  dtskNJIge  the  provincials. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  aKeniative,  and  took 
measures  for  ibe  embarksitioa,  on  that  very  evening,  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  on  the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports 
fell  down  in  the  ^ening  towards  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amounting  lo  about  two 
thousand  men ;  bm  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  exoeuiion  of  the  design 
absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before  that  meastire 
was  effected.  Meanwhile  the  Americaas  strengthened  and  extended  their  weiks;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  sevemeenth  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breasl^work,  that 
had  l?een  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Noote's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  peninsula,  which  per- 
feetly  commanded  Boston  Neck  and  the  south  port  of  (he  town.  Delay  was  no  kmger 
safe.*  By  four  in  the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Americans  who  woe 
attached  to  the  royal  causa,  began  to  embark ;  and  before  ten  all' of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  General  Washington  marched  triumphantly  into  Bostoa, 
where  he  was  joyfhUy  received,  as  a  deliverer.'  " 

Cotton  Mather f  D,  D.,  F.M,  S.,  a  celebrated  minister  and  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  bom  Feb.  12,  1663.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  early  piety,  and  was  oolaia- 
ed  colleague  with  his  father,  in  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  vast 
teaming,  aadeipansive  benevolence,  also  distinguished  for  his  credulity,  pedantry  and 
want  of  judgment.  Vo  person  in  America  had  so  large  a  library,  or  had  read  so 
many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  be  had  read.  So  precious  did  he  consider 
his  time,  thdt,  to  prevent  visits  of  unnecessary  length,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  «4« 
sA9fi."    fie  uttdemtood  Hebsew,  Gseek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Iroqnsi^  and  wrote  in 


A^^ 


•  BB.LfB.ib.  ^  MB^ 

By  Ub  diaiy,  it  appe«9  that  in  one  yeaf  lie  kept  aij^  Itists  and  twenty 

Tieilsfand  pujbfiahed  foorteen  books,  besides  disckarging  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
office.  His  paUkatioas  Msonnt  in  nnmber  to  three  htmdred  and  eightY4wo.  His 
great  work  was  his  Magnolia  €hrisH  Ammeana^  or  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  Eng- 
nind,  firoflft  its  foundtos  to  the  «ar  1698.    His  style  abounds  with  pueriliti 


d,  firoflft  its  foundto^  to  the  je^ar  1698.  His  style  abounds  with  pueriUtieSvpanSj  and 
stram  eoBceits,  and  he  anakes  »  greal  display  of  learning.  lafus  Magnolia  he  has 
aaved  numerous  add  important  ihcts  fVoin  ebHvion.  In  the  work  are  contained  bio- 
Ipraphical  accounts  of  jmaf  o£  &e  first  prind^  settlers.    He  died  in  1728. 

f^^^-^^  fi^^^fuA  ^?He^  pac  simile  of  the  hand- 

dL-^^^-^  writing  of  Cotton   Mather ; 

•^   /"^'^^T/  •    copied  from   a    manuscript 

^Btnfmnin  I^anJUSn^  LZ,  2>.,  was  bc«a  in  Bbstou,  Jon.'  17th,  1706,  and  served  an 
apptenfcieesbip^  ta  th^printingbusiaesa.  fie  abawed  a  philosophic  mind  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  and  by  the  continual  exercise  df  his  genius  prepared  himself  for  those  great 
diacovexies  in  sci^c^whieh  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton,  and  for  thoM 
political  reflections  which  hare^  pkued  him  by  the  side  of  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus. 
Sbon  after  his  ramoval  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  in  concert  with  other  young  men, 
he  established  a  small  club,  in  which  various  subjeots.  were  tUscnssed.  Thi3  soeiet^ 
has  been  the  source  of  the  most  ui;eful  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  calculated  to 
promote  the  eause  of  science,  the^mechanie^ftcts^  and  the  improvement  of  the  human, 
nnderstandin^*  In  1757,  FraAMin  was  sent  an  ageal  by  his  cotmtry  to  England ;  in 
Uie  year  1766^  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  underwent  that 
fiimons  intefrogatory,  which  has  nused  his  name  i4  tbe  political  world;  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  congress,  and' a  signer  of  the  Declaration  pi  Independence ;  he  was 
sent  to  France^,  where  he  effected  important  services  to  his  country."  His  histonr  is 
tao  «aU  known  ju»  need  an  extendea  .notice  i^.  thi»WQck^  He  died  at  fhiladel^a, 
AprU  17th,  1790. 


CHELSEA, 


Tte  ancient  Indian  name  of  Chelsea  was  Winnisemii,  It  Tra? 
ibnnerly  a  part  of  Ae  town  of  Boston,  and  was  called  JRomney 
Mcsrsk;  it  wns  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1738.  The  prin- 
cmal  part  of  the  town  is  broken  into  small  hills.  One  eminence, 
ccdled  Powder-horn  HiU,  is  said  to  be  22iO  feet  high;  it  stands  in 
t|ie  south  quarter  of  the  town,  about  font  mites  from  Boston.  The. 
north-westerly  strip  (isrxtendiiig  from  the  source  of  Chelsea  creek 
three  and  a  half  miles)  is  mostly  covered  with  woods.  On  the  sea- 
shore and  the  borders  of  the  careeks  there  are  extensive  and  valua- 
ble salt  marshes,  from  which  large  (jnantftleS  of  hay  ate  yearly 
Stained. 

The  following  is  a  representation  (it  tfie  Unlted'Slates  Marine  Hbs- 
pital,  thiea  na&i  from  Bo^tc^it.  This  boUdiiig  i«  constructed  of 
8tone,  and  :was  erected  in  1827,  foe  the  accommodation  of  sick  and 
disabled  seiamett.  -  Tba  hospital  is  undet  tbe  immediate  care  of 
the  collector  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestp\ifn.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  collector,  who  is  ag^^^t 
for  the  institution.  The  average  niunber  of  patients  yearly,  for  22 
years  preceding  1835,  was  417,    The  most  important  branch  ot 
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UmUd  States  Marim  Hospiiai,  Chelsea, 

manufacturing  business  in  the  town  is  the  making  of  bricksj  -the 
value  of  bricks  manufactured  in  183?  was  $24,831 ;  hand^  eni- 
ployedi  46.    Population,  1,659. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1731,  and  was  the  tenth  conn- 
ty  formed  in  the  state.  This  is  the  largest  county  in  Massachusetts. 
Its  territory  is  larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  its 
population  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  county 
crosses  the  state,  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  on  the  south.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-seven  in  width,  from  ea§t  to  west. 
The  surface  of  this  county  is  rather  undulating  than  yery  hilly. 
The  soil  is  generally  strong,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
grasses,  fruits,  &c.  common  to  its  climate.  Till  within  a  few  y4ear9 
almost  all  the  people  were  farmers,  and.  the  great  body  still  culti- 
vate the  soil.  For  the  last  few  years  many  ofthe  inhabitants  have 
been  employed  in  manufactures,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Water  privileges  abound  in  almost  every  town.  Its 
nrincipal  rivers  are  the  Blackstone,  Quinebaug,  Nashua,  Ware, 
Millers,  and  Mill  rivers.  The  only  elevation  in  the  county  which 
can  properly  be  called  a  mountain  is  Wachusett.  TTie  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  '^hich  Are  55  in  number. 


Ashburnham,  Charlton, 


Athol, 

Auburn, 

Barre, 

Berlin, 

Bolton, 

Boylston, 

Brookfield, 


Dana, 

Douglass, 

Dudley, 

Pitchburg, 

Gardner, 

Grafton, 

Hardwick, 


Harvard, 

Holden, 

Hubbardslon, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Leominster, 

Lunenburg, 

Mendon, 


Millbury, 

Milford, 

New  Braintree, 

Northborough, 

Northbridge, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Oakham, 

Oxford, 
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Pueton, 
Petersham, 

^                Phillipston, 
Princeton, 
Royabton, 
Rutland, 

Shreifsbury,       Sattosi,* 
Souihborougb,    Templeton, 
Southbridge,        Upton, 
Spencer,              Uxbridge, 
Sterling,              Warren, 
Sturbrid^;          Webstev, 

Westbofbugh,  •  • 
West  Boytston, 
Westminster,     . 
Winchendon, 
Worcester. 

In  1820,  the 
was  84,365;  in 

population  of  the  county  was 
1837,  it  was  96,551. 

73,635;   in  1830,  it 

AQ!TTT2TTTI1VriJ   A   M 

Tiifs  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Thomas  Tiles- 
Ion  ^d  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  services  done  byofiieers 
and  soldiers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  in  1690,  under  Capt.  John  Withrington.  This  grant 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dorchester  Catuida^''  but 
at  its  incorporation,  in  1765,  it  was  named  Ashbuniham.  The 
Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1760,  and  Rev.  Jona- 
than Winchester  was  ordained  their  pastor^  He  died  in  1767,  and 
was  succeeded  Rev.  John  Gushing,  D.  D.,  in  1768.  Dr.  Gushing 
died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Qeorge  Perkins,  in  1884. 
Rev.  George  Goodyear  was  installed  the  next  pastor,  in  1832. 
About  the  year  1782,  the  Shakers  '  made  a  c<»nmencement  in  this 
town,  but  they  have  long  siiice  become  extinct. 

This  town  lies  upon  the  highlands  between  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  so  that  part  of  its  waters  pass  through  Miller's 
river  into  the  Connecticut,  and  part  through  Nashua  river  into  the 
Merrimac.  It  is  uneven  in  its  surface,  and  contains  several  large 
ponds.  Here  are  excellent  farms  and  grazing  lands,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Leather  has  been 
extensively  manufactured  here,  and  a  soap-stone  company  carry 
on  their  works  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  11 
manufactories  oi  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  <^airs  and 
cabinet  ware,  $37,390  12;  hands  employed,  115;  six  tanneries: 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $23,509  03;  there  were  122,864 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,944.  There  was  alsp 
i  cotton  milk  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregationalist,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  30  miles  N.  of  Woroest^,  and 
50  N.  W.  of  Boston.    P<^ulation,  1,758. . 


ATHOL. 

Tffls  town  was  grafted  to  a  company  of  60  persons  by  the  gene^ 
tal  court,  previous  to  1734,  in  which  year,  in  June,  the  proprietors 
met  at  Concord,  and,  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court^ 
whereof  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  was  chairman^  drew  their  bouse- 
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lot9  m  tha  township  of  Pmfffmage.  This  wa*  iiie  Indian  wtmrnm  of 
the  plaoe,  and  it  was  Imawn.  by.  this  ajqpelUtiQa  fintil  ii  was  uioDr- 
porated,  ia  176S. 

This  tract  was  a  ^e£Et  of  the  Indians,  an4  at  the  time  of  it3  being  granted  was  a  fron- 
tier  township,  and  greatly  exposed  ;  and  the  settlemeDt  of  the  place  was  obdCmeted  by 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  whkh  vofnmenced  in  lt744^  and  continned  sevsnU  years. 
FtoTioosly  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  war  several  families  hod  seated  themselves  here, 
iat,  for  Mr*  of  the  Indians^  they  wen  oblrged,  ae  otbct-  ^ft^  plaotatiotfs,  t6  lire  ia 
garrisons  several  years,  and  to  labor  at  their  various  oocupations  with  ih^r  military 
armor  by*  them,  h  is  believed,  however,  that  only  one  person  was  ever  killed  by  the 
ladiaas  m  the  town.  This  was  Mr.  Ezekiel  Wallingford,  who,  going  alone  at  a  dis- 
taaee  from  his  garrison,  was  discovered  by  the  enemy ;  and  seeing  them,  he  turned  to 
run  to  the  fort,  but  was  stopped  short  by  a  fatal  ball.  This  was  in  August,  1746.  In 
April,  the  year  following,  a  Mr.  Jason  Babcock  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  and 
euried  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  Tetumed  ia  a  few  months. 

The  first  chiirth  was  gathered  here  irr  1790,  and  Re*^  Jaitics 
Humphfey  wtcs  ordained  their  pastor  the  satlac  yBar.  AiW^can- 
tkuiing  with  this  church  31  years,  at  hia  request  he  was  ditsmistad 


Viefo  in  the  ceaital  part  of  Athol. 

in  1782.  Hewas  succeeded;  in  1787,  by  Rev.  Jos.  East abrook.  Mr. 
Eastabrook  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Josiah  Mowe, 
who  resigned  in  1'832 ;  tne  next  minister  was  Rev.  Linns  H.  Shaw, 
lurho  was  settled  in  1834.  The  Orthodox  church  was  organized  in 
1830.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Baruch  B.  Beckwith,  was  mttted 
in  1831 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  F:  Wa^-ner,  in  1835, 

The  above  is  a  north  view  in  the  central  part  of  Athol.  The  vil- 
lage at  this  place  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  4  mercan- 
tile stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops.  This  place  is  32  miles 
from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield^  14fromBarre,  25  from  Keene, 
N.  H^  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  76  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven ^  rocky,  and  somewhat 
hilly^  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as  some,  though  there  are  many  fine 
fanns.  The  town  has  its  full  share  of  water.  MiUer^s  river  is  a 
considerable  stream,  has  a  rapid  current,  and. affords  great  water 
privileges.    This  river  received  its  name  in  consequence  of  a  man 


being  flrtrmled  in  it,  by  tfie  name<>f  Miller,  m  aftefnpting  to  pass 
it  in  his  way  to  Nbrthfield.  The  Indians  called  it  Peyqmge.  It 
tuns  westerly,  and  enroties  into'  Connecticut  river.  Trie  secotid 
streajn  in  size  is  "  Tulfjr's  brook,"  or  river,  which  flows  iat6  Mil- 
ler's river  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  In  this  town  are  a  cottoa 
factory^  paper-mill,  a  large  scythe  establishment,  cupola  furnace, 
door  and  sash  factory,  large-cabinet  works,  turning  mills,  &c.  There 
are  six  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  I 
Universalist.  Population,  1,^03.  In  1837,  ^ere  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1,024  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  316,100  ysurds; 
hands  employed,  10  males,  45  females.  Boots  manufactured, 
16,312  pairs;  sho^s,  38i,333  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoeS| 
$58j741 ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females,  37. 


AUBURN, 


This  town  was  foxftiefly  part  pf  Worcester,  Sutton,  Leicester^ 
and  Oxford,  incorporuted  a  tewn  by  the  name  of  Ward  in  1:778} 
80  uamod  in  houor  -of  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major>^eneral  in 
the  Revolutionarywar,  who  died  at  Shrewsbury^  Oct.  28,  18Q0L 
It  received  the  name  of  Auburn  in  1837.  It  was  made  a  poll  par- 
ish ki  1773,  and  iu  1776  the  church  was  embodied,  and  the  rksxX 
year  Rev.  £saae  Bailey  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

This  town  is  uneven,  but  thb.  hills  are  not  very  Wgh.  Tlie 
'  soil  is  in  gelicral  fertile,  and  suited  to  both  grazing  and  tillage^ 
The  town  is,  perhapfe,  as  weH  watered  by  springs  and  perennial 
rivulets  as  any  town  in  the  county.  The  principal  stream  is 
I*^raich  river.  There  are  4  small  p6nds ;  the  largest  is  situated 
about  a  n^ile  south  of  the  meeting-house.  There  is  an  outlet  from 
this  pond  to  the  north,  usually  called  Dark  Brook,  and  an  inlet  at 
the  south,  while  the  pond  is  in  its  natural  state;  but  by  an  artifi- 
cial raising  of  the  water  about  4  feet,  the  current  in  the  inlet  is 
iieversed,  and  the  discharge  of  water  is  to  the  south.  Two  churches^ 
1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  5  rfliles  S.  by  W.  or 
Worcester,  and  45  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,183.  fii 
1837,  there  ^vere  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  1  paper-mill,  1  card 
manufactory,  3  shingfe  mills,  1  lath  miir,  and  1  sash  and  blind 
fj^ctqry/ 


BARRE. 


This  town  was  the  north-west  part  of  Rutland  orighial  grant 
It  was  made  a  district  in  1749,  and  called  Rutland  District,  nntil 
it  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1774 ;  when  the  name  of  Bane  was 
given  to  it,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Col.  Baire,  a  worthy  friead  of 
America,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons* 
The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1753,  and  Rev. 
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Thomas -Frink  was  installed  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1766,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  hy  Rev.  Josiah  Dana. 
Mr.  .Dana  died  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James 
Thompson  in  1804.  A  Trinitarian  society  was  formed  here  in 
1827.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  John  Storrs,  was  ordained  in  1829. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  G.  Grosvenor  in  1832.  The 
succeeding  ministers  were  Rev.  John  F.  Stone,  installed  in  1834, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  in  1837. 


View  in  the  central  part  of  Bam, 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Barre,  as 
seen  from  the  Barre  Hotel.  The  Unitarian  church  appears  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving ;  a  part  of  the  town-house,  recently 
ejected,  is  seen  on  the  right.  Barre  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well- 
built  village.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  place. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  very  hilly  and  uneven,  but  the  sofl  is 
excellent,  and  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in 
ihe  county.  It  is  watered  by  Ware  river  and  branches.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  town  in  beef,  pork,  Tjutter,  and  cheese,  for  the  Boston 
market,  is  considerable.  There  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational, 
2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  arid  1  Universalist.  Distance,  21  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Worcester,  and  60  miles  westward  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 2,713.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  2,650  spindles; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  720,000  yards;  valued  at  $57,600; 
males  employed,  65  ;  females,  20;  two  woollen  mills;  35,000  yards 
of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $104,000;  males  employed, 
40;  females,  26;  one  powder-mill ;  100,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
Qianufactured.  There  were  607,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured; 
viklue,  $167,200 ;  there  were  5  carriage,  1  copper  pump,  3  scythe, 
1  tkkf  and  1  axe  manufactories. 


BOLTON.  8K 

BERLIN. 

Tms  town  was  taken  chiefly  from  Bolton,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
from  Marlborough.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  general  court  in 
1778,  and  in  1784  was  incorporated  a  district  by  the  name  of 
B^Iin.  Here  a  church  was  formed  in  1779^  ^nd  in  1781  Rev. 
Reuben  Puffer,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor ;  he  died  in  1829,  and 
was  sul^ceeded.  by  Rev.  Robert  P.  Walcut,  in  1830.  The  next 
pastor,  Rot.  David  Ijamson,  was  settled  in  1834.  The  first  minis- 
ter  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Abram  C.  Baldwin^,  who  wa« 
settled  in  1830 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Michael  Bnrdett 
and  Rev.  Eber  S.  Otark. 

The  most  valuable  uplands  in  this  town  He  on  several  hills, 
which  are  excellent  for  grazing,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  it  for 
tillage.  The  range  extends  north  into  Bolton,  and  south  into 
Northborough.  There  is  one  pond  in  the  east  part  of  the  place, 
called  Gates'  Pond,  1  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
which  abounds  in  fish.  No  brook  empties  into  it,  but  at  the  south 
end  there  is  a  small  outlet.  The  principal  stream  is  called  North 
Brook,  and  falls  into  the  Assabet,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  large  sunken  swamp  lying  mostly  in  the  town,  in  some 
parts  of  which  are  large  pine  and  spruce  trees.  This  is  entirely  an 
agricultural  town.  Large  quantities  of  hops  are  annually  pro« 
duced  here.  There  are  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  whidi  ia 
Unitarian.  Distance,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  30  W.  by 
N.  of  B«ston.    Population,  724. 


BOLTON. 


Titis  town  was  taken  from  the  old  town  of  Lancaster,  and  waa 
incorporated  in  1738  by  the  general  court,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  was  originally  pretty  extensive,  and  contained 
most  of  the  town  of  Berlin.  The  first  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1741,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Walley,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  society  not  long  before  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phineas  Wright,  ordained  in 
1785.  Rev.  Isaac  Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Wright,  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  W.  Chickering,  the  first  minister  of  the  2d  society,  was  or- 
dained in  1830 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  S.  Davenport,  in 
1836.  In  this  town  and  in  Berlin  there  is  a  society  of  Friends, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy  families. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is  a  south-eastern  view  of 
the  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  township  is  very  good  land,  and  there  are  many  fine  farms 
within  its  limits.  The  Bolton  ridge  of  hills,  known  by  the  name 
of  WattoatioUocky  lies  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  begins 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town.    It  rises  to  the 
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South-cjitem  vkmof  Veito.'f, 

height  of  between  2  and  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Nashua  river, 
uid  divides  the  streams  which  flow  into  tlie  Najshua  from  those  ot 
theAssabet  In  the.oorth-easterly  part  of  the  town  is  situated 
tlie  hill  called  Rattlesnake  hill,  which  contains  a  large  body  of 
limestone,  from  which  15  or  20,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  the  t>cst 
quality,  are  prepared  annually  for  the  supnly  of  the  neigbbQriny 
towns.  In  this  town  are  two  or  three  small  ponds,  not  meriting  a 
particular  description .  There  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
^one  of  them  Unitarian,)  one  Baptist,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Berlin.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  31  from  Boston.  Population,  1,185. 
In  1837,  there  were  5  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  $21,500; 
tnales  employed,  20 ;  females,  4.  There  were  100  pairs  of  boots, 
and  20,700  pairs  of  shoesj  manufactured,  valued  at  $6,350  j 
employed,  87  j  females,  13. 


BOYLSTON. 

This  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of  tte  township 
of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  legislature  in  1742, 
and  was  callerf  the  norfh  parish  of  Shrewsbury  until  1786,  white 
it  was  itfcbrporated  and  made  a  distinct  town  by  the  nanae  of 
Boylston,  in  honpt  of  an  eminent  family  of  that  name  in  Boston, 
two  of  whom  in  succession  were  skilful  physicians,  and  another 
founded  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1743,  and  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Morse  was  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  was  also  an  eminent 
and  skilftil  physician.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1775, 
when  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  political  sentimeiits 
regarding  the  controversy  between  England  and  America.     The 
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•MOod  minifiler  was  Rev.  ESeazer  Fairbaaks,  ordained  in  1777,  and 
continued  their  pastor  till  1793,  when,  at  his  request^  he  was  dia- 
miMed.  The  foUowing  ministers  have  been  his  successors: 
Hee^iah  Hooper,  Waid  Cotton,  Samuel  Russell,  Waiiam  H. 
Clkinford. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  hilly,  tough,  and  naeven*  The 
lattd  in  general  descends  to  the  north  and  nerlh-east.  The  soil  i^ 
good)  rieh,  and-fertile^.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town^ 
Large  quantities  of  beef^  pork,  grain,  butter,  and  eheese  are  an- 
auaUy  produced  and.  expovted<  The  town  enjoys  a  'fine  healthy 
ak,.  and  tbe  place  has  been  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  town  is  watered  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river,  and  a  number  of  brooks  and  rivulets  which  flow  into  it. 
There  are  two  small  ponds,  Rocky  pond  atid  SewaFs  pond.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  this  town.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregation- 
alist  and  1  Universalis!.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
46  west  of  Boston.  Population,  821.  In  1^37  there  were  1,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  17,535  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value, 
$20,000;  males  employed,  84j  females,  6.  ^ 


E1.00KFIBLD. 


Tms  town  Wai  granted  •  1#>  a  .nomSber  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispwich,  in  ^hfe  county  of  Essex,  by  the  general  eonrt,  (upon 
their  petttion,)  ift  May,  166».  'TTie^traiot  granted  was  to  be  six 
miles  square^  The  pantfees;' tliat  ttiey  might  have  a  just  right  to 
the  soil,  pnrchased  and  Mk  «  deed  of  ike  t^atives^  This  place 
progressed  so  rapidly  that,  upon  application  to  the  general  court, 
H  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1673. 

Th0  dHurch  was  Mtliered,aBd  the  fiist  miiHster,  B^v.  Thomas  Cbemey,  ^9^  or- 
daiaed  here  in  1717:  be  died  in  1747,  and  wa$  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Harding, 
vhoira^  ordained  tn  1749.  The  town  increased  so  rapidly  that  in '  1750  a  second 
Mi^  was  lacorMffated  i«  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  now  North  BroohMii. 
vr%idftas  eontinned  the  unaister  of  the  first  precinct  till  his  people  fell  into  n  eoa- 
tvraly  about  a  new  raeeting^honae.  The  contention  was  so  severe  that  the  societor 
naned,  and  the  third  parish  was  formed  in  1754.  The  church  was  gathered  in  1756, 
ai^  in  1758  Rev.  Nathan  Piake  was  ordained  their  pastttr.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Blieah  Stone  in  1801.  Bev.  Richard  Woodruff  succeeded  Mr.  Stone,  in  1834.  Jn 
eonseqoeace  of  this  division  of  the  first  society  Mr.  Harding  requested  a  dismission, 
which  was  granted  in  1755.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  in  1757,  who 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death,  in  1771.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward  was  ordained  his  succesacnr.  Mr-  Ward  died  in  1818,  and  was  sop. 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Eliakim  Phe^jw.  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Foote,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
in  182«,  and  was  succeeded  bj  Rev.  Francis  Horton,  in  1832.  The  Methodist  society 
was  toned  in  the  south  parish  in  1826.  Tbe  Universalist  society  was  mcorporated  in 
1812  J  their  mectin».bonse  was  built  In  1820.  The  B«^tists  held  meetings  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  as  early  a3  1749^ 

Brookfield  is  a  township  of  excellent  land.  The  aurfaco  is 
somewhat  uneven  and  stony,  though  there  are  a  number  of  plains 
of  considerable  extent.  There  are  large  tracts  of  meadow  and  in- 
tervale upon  Quabaog  river,  which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  Uie  town.  The  ponds  are  the  Quabaog  or  Podunk,  the 
South  pondi  and  the  Wicabaug.    The  first-mentioned  is  about  a. 
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mile  square,  the  others  are  of  smaller  size.  The  Wicabuag  poiid 
affords  iron  ore.  Ore  is  also  found  in  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Universal ist.  South  Brookfield  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  central  village ;  it  contains  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are  elegant,  and  3  churches. 
Population  of  the  town,  2,514.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, 28  from  Springfield,  31  from  Northampton,  10  from  Hard  wick, 
and  68  from^  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  17,244  pairs  of  boots 
and  182,400  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $190,697;  males 
wnployed,  262;  females,  215.   There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces. 


Congregational  Church,  Brookfield. 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  First  Congregaticmal  church 
ki  Brookfield,  as  it  appeared  previous  to  1838.  This  edifice  was 
raised  in  1794,  and  completed  the  following  year,  and  mw  be 
considered  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  fpriocL 
This  church  was  remodelled  during  1838,  and  now  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance.  The  village  in  which  this  church 
is  situated  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  built  on  the  level 
plain  northerly  of  Quaboag  river.  The  village  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  an  air  of  quiet  retirement.  A  printing-office  is  in  this 
place,  where  the  printing  of  books  is  carried  on. 

The  first  meetmg-honse  stood  on  Foster^s  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  sooth-east  of  the 
present  church,  ft  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  road  to  the  soath  parish^boat 
equally  distant  from  the  hpuse  of  Mr.  Baxter  Barnes  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  Marsh. 
The  fortified  house  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  besieged  by  the  Indians  in  1675  stood^ 
it  is  believed,  between  Mr.  Tyler  Marsh's  house  and  bam,  about  one  mile  eastward 
of  the  present  church :  it  was  the  place  where  the  first  principal  settlement  in  the 
town  was  made.  The  inhabitants,  after  their  return  to  this  place,  erected  several  tem- 
porary fortifications ;  one  of  the  principal  was  Gilbert's  Fort,  which  stood  near  where 
the  central  school-house  stands.  On  the  hill  nonh-west  of  this  plaoe,  a  tower  ww 
tmilt  ibr  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  obtain  seasonable  notice  of  their  approach.  It  stood  on  an  elevated  rock. 
It  is  related  that  early  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  day,  the  sentinel  discovered  Indians 
lurking  in  the  wood  at  only  a  small  distance  from  him.    By  inadvertence  a  large  por- 
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tiM  of  the  pms  iHuck  belonged  to  the  fort  had  been  left  at  the  tower.  The  sentinel 
knew  that  if  he  gare  the  alarm  the  inhabitants  voold  come  for  their  guns^  and  thus 
be  exposed  to  the  Indians^  who  were  ready  to  destroy  them.  In  this  slate  of  things  he 
waited  till  it  became  quite  dark.  In  the  mean  time  he  examined  all  the  g:un8  and  iHr«> 
pared  for  an  attack.  At  length  he  discharged  a  gun  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
seen  the  Indians.  They  returned  his  fire.  As  he  was  not  exposed  to  injury  from  their 
muskets,  he  took  a  second  piece,  and  whenever  one  of  their  guns  was  discharged  he 
fired  at  the  light  oocaaioned  by  it.  Thus,  single-handed^  he  carried  on  for  some  boors 
a  contest  with  them.  At  length  the  firing  ceased.  In  the  morning  blood  was  fou'od 
in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower.  Mark^  Garrison  stmxl  near  the  south* 
west  end  of  Wickaboag  pond,  on  a  knoll  below  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  pond 
with  dte  Qnaboag  river.  It  is  related  that  one  day  Mrs.  Marks,  being  left  alone,  dis- 
covered hostile  Indians  near  the  garrison,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
setclemeot.  She  immediately  put  on  her  husband's  wig,  hat,  greatcoat,  and,  taking 
his  gun,  went  to  the  top  of  the  fortification,  and  "  marching  backwards  and  forwards, 
vociferating,  like  a  vigilant  sentinel,  <  All's  well,  all's  well.' "  This  led  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  they  could  not  take  the  place  by  surprise,  and  they  accordingly  retired 
wkkout  doing  any  injury. 

This  town  was  for  a  long  time  a  solitary  settlement,  being  situ- 
ated aboat  half  way  between  the  old  towns  on  Connecticut  river 
and  those  on  the  east  toward  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabitants 
suffered  frequently  and  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  which  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History 
of  Worcester  County. 

"The  Nipnet  or  Nipmack  Indians  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1675,  killed  four  or 
five  people  at  Mendon,  the  governor  and  council,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  them,  sent 
Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  lo  (^aboa^,  Brookfield,.  near  which  place  there 
was  to  be  a  great  rendezvous  of  those  Indians,  lo  treat  with  several  sachems,  in  order 
to  the  public  peace  ;  and  ordered  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  with  a  part  of 
his  troop,  about  twenty  men,  to  accompany  him  for  security  and  assistance.  They 
arrived  on  the  Lord's  day,  August  the  1st,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Indians,  desiring 
to  treat  with  them.  Three  of  the  chief  sachems  promised  to  meet  them  next  morn- 
ing about  eight  o'clock,  August  2d,  upon  a  plain  at  the  head  of  Wickaboag  pond, 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house.  Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler, 
with  their  company,  and  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  Capt.  John 
Ayres,  John  Coye,  and  Joseph  Pritchard,  resorted  thither  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
ibnikd  not  the  Indians  there.  They  then  rode  forward  about  foar  or  five  miles  towards 
the  Nipnets'  chief  town.  When  they  came  to  a  place  called  Mominimisset,  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  thick  swamp,  they  were  ambushed  by  two  or  three 
fiundred  Indians,  who  shot  down  eight  of  the  company,  viz.  Zechariah  Phillips  of 
Boston,  Timothy  Farley  of  Billerica,  Edward  Colbnm  of  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Smedlev 
of  Concord,  Sydrach  Hapgood  of  Sudbury,  and  Capt.  Ayres,  John  Coye  and  Joseph 
Pritchard  of  Brookfield,  named  above,  and  mortally  wounded  Capt.  Hutchinson. 
The  rest  esct^)ed  through  a  bye-path  to  Brookfield.  The  Indians  flocked  into  the 
town ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being  alarmed,  had  all  got  together  in  the  principal  house, 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  where  the  west  parish  meeting-house  now 
Btands.  They  had  the  mortification  to  see  all  their  dwelling-houses,  about  twenty, 
with  all  their  barns  and  outhouses,  burnt.  The  house  where  they  had  assembled  was 
then  surrounded,  and  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  for  two  days  and  nights  to  set 
fire  to  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  At  length,  August  4th,  at  evening,  the  Indians  filled  a 
cart  with  hemp  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they  kindled  and  endeavored  to 
ihrwa  to  the  house  in  order  to  fire  it;  but  this  attempt  was  defeated,  partly  by  a  shower 
of  rain  which  fell  and  wei  the  materials,  as  Capt.  wheeler  says  in  his  narrative,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  and  partly  by  aid  arriving ;  ior  Major  Willard,  who  had  been  sent 
after  some  other  Indians  westward  of  Lanca.ster  and  Groton,  hearing  of  the  distress 
of  Brookfield  when  he  was  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Lancaster,  altered  his  course, 
and  the  same  night  reached  Brookfield,  with  Capt.  Parker  and  46  men,  about  an  hour 
lifter  it  was  dark,  after  a  tedious  march  of  30  miles.  And  though  the  Indian  scouts 
discovered  him  and  fired  their  alarm  guns,  yet  the  main  body,  from  their  high  joy, 
lAways  accompanied  with  a  horrid  noise,  heard  them  not,  Willard  joined  the  besieged, 
and  the  Indians  iftraediately  poured  in  all  the  shot  they  could,  but  without  execution, 
and  then,  burning  tkll  the  buildings  except  this  garrison,  and  destroying  all  thehorseii 
and  cattle  they  could  find,  withdrew  to  their  dens.  The^  were  not  pursued,  being  much 
saperiar  in  nvmber. 
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«U  IS  fittiig  to  «M  to  tiiectevie  UMT^rf  pirtiaidttr  aoMWi^iMektiieBtfir.  Sir.  Ikht 
•f  Brookfiekt  kos  givw  m.a  imrgiiial  note,  smieBad'to  «o  kisloncal  discoiaae  «si- 
oeniiiig  the  setttement  of  this  town  uid  its  diittreBsss  during  (he  fautta»wsn.  pwcfcsi 
December  3ist,  1775/  and  iBunedisleijr  pnUished.  The  aceowit  is  ss  foUovs,  ns* 
'That  three  ef  the  niea  killed  in  the  amboshmeoc  belonsed  lo  BioekfieU,  «s  above 
Baxded ;  that  whea  (he  lodiatts  pursued  the  paity  into  the  town,  ihey  set  &re  (o  aA  the 
baihttngs  except  a  few  ia  the  neighborhood  ef  the  house  m  which  the  inhabitaatK  had 
(ahea  shelter ;  that  thejr  endeayoved  to  iateroept  fire  or  ei«  aaea  who  had  ^oae  (ea 
aeighboring  house  to  seeure  soxae  thiags  there,  but  thqr.all  got  ssfeto  tbe  piece  of 
refuge,  except  a  f oung  suin,  Samuel  Plritchafd,  who  vss  slopped  shoit  hf  •  fiUal  hot* 
let ;  that  the  house  in  ^iiich  they  were  besie^od  was  ua^ortified,  except  by  m  lev  hup 
hastily  tumbled  up  ea  the  outside,  sAer  the  ahms,  ^itA  by  a  few  feaiher-hada  hmmg  ap 
on  the  inside.  And  (hoogh  the  siege  eetttioaed  Irani  Monday  ia  the  aAerBooa  oaiil 
early  on  Thursday  morniag,  August  5(h,  ia  which  tisae  inaiiaiecaMe.haHs  caleaed  Ihe 
house,  only  one  man,  Henry  Young,  who  was  in  Ihe  chaaibet,  wae  kiUed.  The  Ia» 
dians  shot  many  Are<arrows  to  bum  the  house,  bai  .withoal  elSaet.  Whea  the  ftM 
which  relieyed  Brookfield  got  into  the  town,  which  was  hxte  at  Baght«  they  weve  jeimm 
by  great  nambeis  of  cattle,  which  had  collected  together  in  their  .fright  at  Oae  eecifr 
gration  of  the  buildi«g9  and  the  firing  and  wac-whoops  of  the  lodhins ;  and  Ibc  ffo- 
tection  these  poor  animals  followed  the  troop  lill  they  arrived  at'  the  besieged  boose. 
The  Indians,  deceived  hereby,  and  thinking  there  was  amucfk  largeMnmber  d  ban^ 
men  than  there  reaHy  was,  immediately  set  fire  tp  the  ham  hekmgiaig  la  tfaa  hesiiged 
house,  and  to  Joseph  Fritchard's  honse  and  barn,  and  the  meelinf^ose,  which  were 
the  only  buildings  lefi  unburnt,  and  went  off.  A  garrison  was  maintained  ht  this 
house  till  winter,  when  the  court  ordered  the  people  away,  aoiA  after  w%ffeh  the  luJlli 
came  and  burnt  this  house  also.'  «    *     -   . 

"In  the  mr  which  b  eonnno.ily  denonhlKtad  Qimm  AnM'f  w^  which-hMw  mt,  «M  ka«  wHar  tU 
fWoUleoMnt  of  the  town,  and  cooiiii  «.     i^- . .        -  ..  .... 

hanwwid  and  annoyed,  the  Indians  w 
one  and  another  of  the  hthaMunit. 


I  diapatched  both  her  and  her  chitdreii.    Oihen  of  tbe-panjr. 
Iwuee  of  one  Maaon  while  the  firniHr  were 
took  hie  wife,  and  an  kifant  which  tney  hM 
Thomas  and  Dmtiol  Lawranre;  thej  aoon  dispatched  Thfimoa.  piMemltng; 
Sboel  Ihe  miwber  of  men  which  wefs  hi  the  town.    John  Lawnnoe, 
I  Id  Springfield  for  assltft^nee.    A  omnpany,  vnder  Chpu  GoIioq,  came 


•BTeral  take*  pHsanen,  1 .  .  _   ^  _        ,      .  _ 

Ber.  ik.  Fiaka,  in  the  seraioa  above  referred  to.  '  The  first  miicbiaf  was  in  the  lau^r  e«d  a(  J 
begianlMof  Augu.<,  1092.  A  party  of  Indians  came  into  the  town  and  broke  tip  fvvt»»r  tlirm  € 
loieph  Wooicot  bein;  at  Wttk  H  a  little  dbtanee  fram  hb  house,  Ms  MUt,  hohiir  fearf«i.  lodk  her  < 
•Ml  want  oat  IA  Wm.  Wh«n  they  iMomed  to  the  hsuse  at  mob,  they  fbuvikt^  loriism  had  hasps  «hM% 
Ibr  Ms  gun  and  mvaral  other  thuiga  were  wtsaiogrmnd  l<X)ki:>^  out  ai  a  wiivkw,  he  cuw  an  IwUaiv  al  moit 
4htance,  comlnif  towar«lj  the  h<)»«.  He  immeifjately  soiii/>iit  hi4  wife  aiul  his  two  Ihtie  dati^'tiers  to  Wdt 
thedweirea  bi  the  hwhes ;  and  he  takiii?  Wii  lit  tie  son  trmhtr  his  arm  and  his  broad  axe  ialns  haml,  «lpl 
eut  with  his  doe  in  eight  of  the  Indian.  'Tlie  dns,  bsin^  laree  and  fierce,  altaiehed  the  Indiea  rni^fmiomm 
that  he  was  obliged  yt  disoharge  -Us  sua  at  the  ih^  to  nd  hlraseif  of  hlw ;  iniiui.HU.ital7  upop  sfWeh  Via^ 
cot  sat  down  the  child  and  pursued  the  hkdian  till  he  heaoi  the  hwllet  roll  down  hN  fyn,  the  biiilui  cht^f* 
big  a^  he  ran ;  he  then  turned  back,  snacchcd  ap  his  child,  and  made  his  escape,  thmueh  the  swma^  w^e 
Ibrt.  His  wife,  hefnr  gr'*aily  terrified,  dincmerad  br  her  shrieks  wh»f«  she  wae;  aiwl  the  IflfAaa  ansa 
Ibimd  and  diapatched  both  her  and  her  chMdrea.    Othsrs  of  the -party,  aboitt  the  «am»  time.  oaiM  ietoUlP 

>ra  at  dinner.  They  killed  Mason  and  on^  or  two  childraoL  aad 
h:u]  wouudail,  and  carried  them  nST.  Thtty  .Vsn-tnok  two  taretneri 
Don  dispatched  Thfimoa.  plMending  he  had  whanfnmad  ihsM 
their  breiher,  n4e  wWi  S| 
whh  the  ffraateai  ap«d,  aad 
„  lad  knocknd  on  the  Mhdr  •^ 
hirown  awsy  in  the  bushes;  and  contiouing  their  piinnilt,  they  eame  upon  the  In'^hns*  ancampmenl. 
which  was  a  sort  flf  brush  hedge,  which  they  deridfainrly  ealleft «'  Ehglishmea'aibrt.*'  The  paity  welted  tttl 
krsak  of  day,  and  dien  came  so  near  m  to  put  thsir  runs  through  this  brush  fiA  file  upon  llw  Indiana 
iiurteen  or  flAeen  of  whom  were  killed  :  the  rest  Ilea  with  stich  precipitation  aa  to  leave  eeveral  of  tksir 
arms,  blankets,  powilerhoms,  &e.,  and  tncir  prisoners,  Daniel  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Mawn,  whi«n  ow  oiea 
eonducted  back.  This  same  John  Lawrence,  who  nxle  exprass  and  pmcuned  the  oimpany  which  reaeaad 
the  above-mentioned  prfanncrt.  waa  afterwaios  gohie,  hi  company  with  one  Samue!  Owen,  In  aeaieh  of  a 
nan  who  was  mlahif ;  the  Indians.eaaie  upon  them,  killed  Lawrence,  but  Owen  escaped.  Mary  Mac- 
intosh was  fired  upon  and  killed  as  she  was  milking  her  cows.  Robert  Oraioger  and  John  Clary  wen 
peashigalong  the  road,  on  a  certain  day,  and  behi^ fired  upon  by  the  savages,  Gralni|ar  wm  kUM  aa  thi 
spot;  Clary  httempted  to  escape,  but  had  not  fled  fhr  hefbre  he  also  was  shot  (town.  At  snmher  tiasi^ 
IVonas  Battis  of  Bseokfield,  ridbig  express  to  Hadiey,  was  killed  in  tlie  wildemeH.  io  a  plnoe  now  calW 
Belcheriown.  Sarly  one  monilng  John  Wooicot,  a  lail  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  was  ridhif  h 
aearch  of  the  cows,  when  the  Indiana  fined  jtt  him,  killed  his  horse  (Vorn  under  hbn,  and  took  hhn  phmmt. 
The  people  at  Jennings'  garrison  hearinff  the  firing,  and  tflneliidlnr  the  people  at  annthar  aniiinw  wtm 
beset,  six  men  set  out  tir  their  assistance,  but  were  wnyfald  by  the  Indkna.  The  Knfthh  saw  aol  iMr 
danger  tUl  they  saw  there  was  no  escapiii^  it;  and  ihcreflire,  knowinff  that  an  hidian  49ou]d  not  look  ta 
Engliahman  In  the  Ikee  and  take  a  right  aim,  they  stood  thek  ground,  presenting  their  pieces  wlierefer 
they  saw  an  Indkn,  without  discharging  them,  exeepthig  Abl>h  Bartiet,  nrhor  tumeil  to  fiea  anA  was  «M 
dead.  The  lodianB  kept  flrkw  at  the  rest  and  wounded  three  of  them,  Joseph  Jeanlnga  in  lw»ph»aa,  am 
ball  craaed  the  top  of  hh  head,  by  which  he  was  struck  UUmI  fiv  a  moment;  another  ball  pMsad  thnmlh 
Us  anouMer,  weunding  his  collar  bene ;  yet  by  neither  did  he  fall,  nor  was  IM  mortally  wounded  Bsiui- 
mlD  Jennfaigs  waa  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  John  Qreen  In  the  wm.    They  were  praserred  at  hal  hy  taa 


MIewfaif  atratafem.  A  laroe  dog,  hearfiig4he  firh»g,  came  to  aur  men ;  one  of  whon,  to  eneoHM  M* 
hrahiMk  and  htifaaidate  thalndlBni,  called  out,  "  Ouk.  WOUenM  h  come  ta  oureariMne^,  Ibr  hen  b  hh 
d^"    11ialiidh«>a>aeataithadog,ai>dkBowkif  WHIhBiatobe  afluaoei  wyiier,  hmaadhtaly  la< is< 
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ifcmed,  WM  carriDd  to  OtnaA^  h^mn  W  NBMiead  rfi 
rilj  with  Ipdknij  hs  not  o^lj  nsi  his  native  kngua^e, 
„  ^  iWOHng,  far  %MrtMB,  to  reiianto  Mi  native  coHBtrj^ 

Imw  feeia  alborvarde,  vifciq  Martek,  17^  4qa  time  of  peaces  bo  and  aiynher  nan  havinf  been  hunting 
and  con^g  damn  Connecticut  river  with  a  freight  c^eklne  and  far,  thoy  Were  liailed  bj  aome  Indians,  but, 
BallMil«  willlKg  1^  go  ID  tlieiiK  tHej  eUeved  for  anodvr  ebon,  the  fndtaiia  lakidad  at  a  IHtle  diatanM 
te»,thein;  aeveral  aliatt  vfen  exchanfed,  at  itogth  W&oicot  vas  kHOfid. 
'  «'«Tllel»itmii^tef  wl«1blillra«daMebjri)«)«a^«e8/1a  BrilaldUld^Waaabout  the  9^ 
Bai  JMR^  vi&  .Eba^zarJiajgq^anl,  J[o1mi  Wbite,  ^tophen^  «nd  Benjamin  Jenn'mgii,  John  Groevenor  and 
Joieph  Kallog,  were  making  h^  In  the  meadow*,  when  th«  hidiana,  who  hiM  been  walchfa^g  an  op(wrti»- 
»ltv  to  mtt^rimikigmf^um^  audtkniw  vpon  thmy  diafplched  Ave  onh^m,  a^d  took  the  other.  JcOm 
White,  prtMner.  White,  spying  a  amaii  company  of  our  people -at  tome  dietahee,  jumped  from  the  Indian 
Who  lieid  him,  and  ran  to  join  hacienda ;  but  the  Indian  nred  after  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
by  which  ha  Ml;  but  aoon  recovering  and  ninaing  again,  he  was  again  flrad  at,  and  received  hia  death 


CHARLTON. 

Ttfis  totm  origiisatty^bflfeii^edtio  Oxford,  of  Miiich  it  ibrmed  the 
western  part.  It  li^ul -jncorpoTated  m  1754.  The  lands  of  this 
towAAra^  wtere  kt  ^feftt  thought. of  T«ry  ixflle  VafaK,  being  loug^ 
And  hard  of  <ei?Uhratioii^  and  saltteiQeiU  at  first  proceeded  slowly. 


Norlhtasttm  vien-  of  the  central  furt  of  Ckarhtm, 

However;  in  1761  the  place  was  so  well  settled  tliat  a  church  was 
organised,  and  Rev.  Caleb  Ciirtiss  ordaiiied  pastor.  He  was 
dismissed  in  1776.  After  an  interval  of  six  years,  in  1783,  Rev. 
Archibald  Campbell  was  installed  oyer  tlie  church,  and  continued 
pastor  till  1793,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The  foDowing  mini9ters 
have  be^i  fais  gaccessord:  Erastus  Ijarned,  settled  in  1796 ;  Edw'd 
Whipple,  1804^  Jo^n  Wilder,  1837:  William  H.  Whittemore, 
1833 ;  and  Isaac  R.  Barbonx,  setUed  in  1836. 

The  above  is  a  north-oastem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charl- 
ton, showing  the  UhiversaHst  and  Congregationalist  .churches,  and 
some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  consists  of  about 
16  dwelling-houses,  on  an  elevated  situation.*  Charlton  is  now  a 
large  agricultural  town,  of  a  strong  soil,  well  watered  by  sprinas 
and  small  streapvi,  which  are  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the 


i6B  DOUGLASS. 

dninebang.  In  this  town  are  4  churches,  2  OoBgregational,  1 
Uniyersalist,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  14  miles  from  Worcester, 
42  to  Hartford,  (Oonn.)  and  53  south-west  of  Boston.  PbpulatioD, 
2,469.  In  1837  there  was  1  cotton  mill;  656  spindles;  cotton 
thread  manufactured,  16,563  poiinds;  value,  $10,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 4 ;  females,  10.  There  were  15,500  pairs  of  shoes  mana- 
fectured ;  value,  $13,700 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females,  18. 


DANA. 

This  township  was  composed  of  a  part  of  Greenwich,  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  of  the  north  part  of  Hardwick,  and  the  south-east 
part  of  Petersham.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1801,  and  is 
one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  territory  and  population  in  the  eounty. 
A  Congregational  church  was  embodied  about  1824,  but  no  minis- 
ter of  this  denomination  has  yet  been  settled.  Ministers  of  other 
denominations  have  occasionally  preached  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 660.  Distance,  30  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  and  70 
from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  70,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured in  this  town;  value,  $10,500. 


DOUGLASS. 


This  town  was  granted. about  1706, and  began  to  be  settled  in 
1732.  The  first  settler^  came  from  Sh^bume,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  circumstance'  it  was  called  'New  Sherburne 
until  its  incorporation  in  the  year  1746,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Douglass,  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  Dr.  William 
Dou^ass  of  Boston,  originally  from  Scotland,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  author  of  a  liistory  of  New  Ek>eland,  in  2  vols.  &vo.,  a  propri- 
etor and  considerable  benefactor.  The  chiuch  was  gathered  here 
in  1747,  and  Rev.  William  Phipps  was  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  Stone, 
who  was  ordained  in  1771.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1837.  His  succes- 
sor was  Rev.  David  Holman,  who  was  ordained  in  1808.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1834,  and  Rev. 
John  Boardman  was  installed  pastor  in  1835. 

The  general  face  of  this  town  is  uneven — ^hills  and  vales  int^- 
spersed.  Rivulets  and  springs  abound,  and  the  people  reap  great 
advantages  by  turning  and  spreading  the  water  over  their  lands  at 
their  pleasure.  There  are  some  excellent  interval  lands  on  Mum- 
ford  river,  which  passes  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  empties 
into  the  Blackstone  in  Uxbridge.  There  are  three  small  ponds 
lying  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  a  hill  a 
httle  north  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  bottom,  near  a  swamp,  the 
Indians  in  former  times  had  their  wigwams  and  a  fort,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible,  and  their  tools  are  yet  found  in  the  fieUa. 
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There  arc  6  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,713.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  4,000  spindles;  1,000,000  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured; 
Talue,  $65,000 ;  males  employed,  65 ;  females,  75.  There  were  3 
axe  manufactories ;  121,400  axes  and  hatchets  were  manufactured; 
value,  $116,400;  hands  employed,  79. 


DUDLEY. 


This  township  was  originally  granted  to  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  William  Dudley  of  Roxbury,  while  y«t  in  the  possession  of  the 
aborigines,  the  tribe  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pegan 
tribe.     It  was  incorporated  by  the  geiteral  court  in  1731,  and  tho 


Eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dudlty. 

name  of  Dudley  was  given  to  it  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  men,  who  were  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
great  benefactors  to  the  first  settlers  in  their  infancy.  The  church 
was  founded  here  in  1732,  and  the  Rev.  Perley  Howe  was  ordained 
their  first  minister  in  1735.  He  was  dismissed  in  1743,  and  the 
Bcxt  year  Rev.  Charles  Gleason  was  ordained,  who  continued  th^ 
faithful  minister  till  his  death,  in  1790.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Johnson 
was  installed  as  successor  to  Mr.  Gleason  in  1790.  His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Abiel  Williams,  ordained  in  1799,  and  Rev.  James 
H.  Francis,  in  1831. 

The  central  part  of  Dudley  is  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, called  Dudley  Hill.  The  village  consists  of  two  churches, 
an  academy,  and  about  twenty-five  dwelling-houses.  The  view 
above,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  place  as  seen  from  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Webster.  The  Congregational 
church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  before  which 
is  seen  the  road  ascending  the  hill,  which  here  descends  with  coa- 
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slderable  abraptness.  The  Universalist  church  and  the  academy 
stand  south  from  the  Congregational  church.  Merino  village  is 
about  2  miles  eastward.  Pour  acres  of  land  on  the  summit  of 
this  hill  were  given  to  the  town  for  pubhc  uses  by  the  Pegan  tribe 
of  Indians,  on  condition  that  all  of  their  tribe  who  should  ever 
inhabit  the  town  should  have  the  right  to  convenient  seats  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. It  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  hills,  vallejrs  and 
streams  of  water.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and  fertile.  There 
are  quarries  of  gneiss  in  this  town,  which  yield  great  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  building  stone.  There  are  4  large  ponds,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Chau-bun-a-gung-a-maug.  French  and  Quinebaug  rivers, 
both  considerable  streams,  pass  in  a  southerly  course  through  this 
town.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist, 
and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,415.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  6  from  Southbridge,  45  from  Hartford,  (Conn.,^  and 
about  60  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  11 
sets  of  machinery;  196,653  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $319,991;  males  employed,  101 ;  females,  98.  There  were 
27,740  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $22,698 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 26;  females,  18. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indians  who  lived  in  this  town,  is 
from  Grookin's  Collections. 

<<Aboat  fi^e  miles  dislant  from  hence  [Oxfofd]  is  a  second  town,  called  Chabaaa- 
kongkomun.  It  hath  its  denomination  from  a  very  great  pond,  about  five  or  six  miles 
long,  that  borders  upon  the  southward  of  it.  This  village  is  fifty-five  miles  south-west 
from  Boston.  There  are  aboat  nine  families  and  forty-nve  sonls.  The  people  are  of 
sober  deportment,  and  better  inslracted  in  the  worship  of  Ood  than  any  ox  the  new 
prajring  towns.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  church  of  Hasaan- 
amessit ;  a  sober,  pions,  and  ingenious  person,  and  speaks  English  well,  and  is  weU 
read  in  the  scriptures.  Hs  was  the  fii^t  that  settled  tliis  town,  and  got  the  people  Co 
him  about  two  years  since.  It  is  a  new  plantation,  and  is  well  accommodated  with 
uplands  and  meadows.  At  this  place  dwells  an  Indian  called  Black  James,  who  about 
a  year  since  was  constituted  constable  of  all  the  praying  towns.  He  is  a  person  that 
hath  approved  himself  diligent  and  courageous,  faithful  and  zealous  to  suppress  sin  ; 
and  so  ne  was  confirmed  in  his  office  another  year.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  peo- 
ple, and  we  prayed  and  sung  palms  with  them,  and  we  exhorted  them  to  stand  fast  in 
the  &ith.  A  part  of  one  night  we  spent  in  discoursing  with  them,  and  resolving  a 
variety  of  questions  pronounded  by  them,  touching  matters  of  religion  and  civil  order. 
The  teacher  Joseph  and  the  constable  James  went  with  us  unto  the  next  town,  which 
is  called  Maanexit,  is  a  third  village,  and  lieth  about  seven  miles  westerly  from  Cha- 
banakongkomun.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fenile  country,  and  near  cmto  a  fresh  river, 
upon  the  west  of  it,  called  Mohegan  river.  It  is  dislant  from  Boston  about  sixty  miles 
'west  and  by  south.  The  inhabitants  are  about  twenty  families,  as  we  compute  one 
hundred  souls.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  people  out  of  the  24th  Psalm,  seven  to 
the  end :  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  *,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  m,  ^c. 

**  After  sermon  was  ended  we  presented  unto  them  John  Moqua,  a  pious  and  sober 
person  there  present,  for  their  minister,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Then  their 
teacher  named  and  set  and  rehearsed  a  suitable  psaUn,  which  being  sung,  and  a  am- 
elnsion  with  prayer,  they  were  exhorted,  both  the  teacher  to  be  diligent  and  faithful, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  flock,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,  and  tha 
people  also  to  give  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  in  the  Lord." 
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Tffls  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  and 
wholly  included  in  the  grant  made  to  the  proprietors  of  Tnirkey 
Hill.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1764  A  part  of  Fitchburg, 
to  the  north,  was  cut  oflf  in  the  year  1767,  to  aid  in  forming  the 
town  of  Ashby.  What  the  Indian  name  given  to  this  territory 
was,  is  not  known ;  but  the  first  name  applied  to  it  by  white  men 
was  Turkey,  Hills,  so  oalled  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wild  turkeys  which  frequented  the  place  for  their  favorite  food  of 
chesnuts  and  acorns  there  abounding. 

When  the  order  o^  grant  of  the  genend  court  passed^  in  1719,  there- was  hot  one 
&mily  residing  in  the  territory  of  Turkey  Hills.  The  head  of  this  family  was  Samuel 
Page,  universally  designated  by  the  honorable  title  of  «  old  Governor  Page."  When 
the  general  court's  committee  (as  they  were  styled)  first  visited  the  place,  in  Dec. 
1719,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  found  Governor  Page,  whose  faithful  sub- 
jects were  composed  of  his  wife  Bfartha  an.d  several  promising  children,  oocnpying  a 
comfortable  habitaViQa  on  the  southerly  side  of  Clark^s  Hill,  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of 
the  bam  belonging  to.  the  farm  of  Micah  Marshall.  It  is  directl]^  opposite  to  the  pria* 
eipal  grave-yard,  little  more  than  one  mile  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  meet- 
ing-hoiLse.  Old  Governor  Page  exercised  not  a  little  taste  in  the  selection  of  his.  place 
of  abode.  He  had,  however,  no  title  to  the  land  which  he  was  cultivaUng,  for  it  was 
then  public  domain,  and  belonged  to  his  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bajr. 
Davia  Page  was  undoubtedly  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first,  of  the  settlers  in 
Fitchburg.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  child  is  dftted  Oct.,  1735*  Some  of  the  aged  peo- 
ple of  this  town  think  that  the  first  settlement  was  on  the  place  now  owsed^by  James 
L.  Haynes,  and  that  the  occupant  was  sometimes  called  Governor  Page*  Others  say 
that  David  Page  lived  there,  but  from  how  early  a  period  they  cannot  tell.  As  to  the 
lesidence  of  old  Governor  Page  near  the  center  of  LAuenburg)  there  caa  be  but  little 
doubt ;  for  the  land  on  which  the  first  pound  was  built  was  purchased  of  him,,  and  the 
governor  himself  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  pound-keeper.  The  house  occupied  bj 
one  Page,  near  James  L.  Haynes',  was  "garrisoned,"  that  is,  sticks  of  timber,  hewn  ou 
two  sides  to  the  thickness  of'  six  inches,  were  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  so  near 
together  as  to  touch.  They  extended  around  the  house  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
feet  from  it.  Port-holes  were  made  through  this  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the 
fire  of  musketry. 

The  condition  of  the  highways,  in.  the- early  history  of  the  town,  can  hardly  be  imap 
gined  at  the  present  time.  For  the  most  part  they  were  merely  "  bridle  paths,"  wind- 
ing through  the  woods,  over  one  hill  after  another,  increasing  the  distance  doable  to 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Wheel  carriages  had  not  then  been  introduced.  Tra^ 
veiling  was  performed  on  horseback.  In  order  that  people  might  not  lose  their  direc- 
tion, trees  were  marked  on  one  side  of  Ihe  path.  A  few  roads,  which  woiild  soon  prove 
the  destruction  of  one  of  ow  modem  carnages,  were  laid  out  at  an  earl^  season  near 
to  the  center  of  the  town ;  but  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  now  Fitchburg  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  till,  in  1743,  a  committee  was  chosen  <<  to  lay  out  and  mark  a 
way  to  the  west  line  of  the  town,  in  order  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Berry,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  Ipswich  Canada,  (Winchendon,)  and  to  accommodate  Dorches- 
ter Canada,  ( Ashburnham,)  and  the  new  towns  above  tis."  The  two  most  important 
loads,  which  led  from  this  jwut  of  the  town  to  the  center,  were  the  one  by  David  Page's, 
(J.  L.  Haynes',)  and  corresponding  nearlv  with  what  is  now  denoiwatad  the  old  road, 
and  the  one  by  David  Goodridge's,  who  lived  in  the  place  npw  oecupied  by  W.  Bemis, 
near  the  brick  factory,  at  South  Fitchburg.  What  little  communication  there  was  be- 
tween Lunenburg  and  "  the  new  towns  above,"  wjwj.  principally  made  through  the 
road  by  David  Page's,  already  mentioned.  This  road,  probably,  passed  the  village  of 
Fitchburg,  nearly  in  the  same  place  with  the  present  travelled  way.  It  then  wound  up 
the  hiU,  by  Enoch  Caldwell's,  over  flat  rock,  through  the  land  lately  owned  by  Sylva- 
nos  Lapham,  and  thence  to  what  was  then  Lunenburg  west  line,  and  into  Dorchester 
Canada.  John  Scott  had  been  for  a  long  time  desirous  of  a  more  direct  route  to  the 
center  of  Lunenburg ;  but  the  town  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes.  He  accordingly 
procured  a  court's  committee,  who  laid  the  present  Scott  road,  "  to  the  great  satisfac 
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tun  of  Mr.  John  Scott/'  as  the  records  say.  This  road  passed  from  the  middle  of  Lu- 
nenburg by  the  log  house  where  John  Battles,  Jr.,  now  lives;  then  by  Ebenocr 
Bridgc's,  where  Deacon  Jaquitt  now  resides,  and  then  by  Scott's  own  house,  and  bo 
on  to  the  road  befixe  mentioned.  This  Scott  road  was  for  some  years  quite  a  celebrated 
thoroughfare,  and  used  to  be  called  Cronm  Point  road.  David  Goodridge,  at  quite  an 
early  period,  commenced  on  his  farm  at  South  Fitchburg.  His  house  was  near  to  the 
^et  now  occupied  by  William  Bemis.  In  the  year  1745  or  6,  one  Amos  Kimball,  and 
his  cousin  Ephraim,  moved  from  Bradford  into  this  town.  The  house  occupied  by 
Samuel  Hale  wa&  built  by  Amos,  and  the  house  on  the  Stony  farm  was  built  by  Eph* 
raim.  Soon  after  their  settlement  they  built  a  grist-mill,  with  one  run  of  stones,  oo  the 
plaee  where  the  stone  factory  now  stands.  The  dam  was  only  about  forty  feet  in 
length,  made  of  a  log  laid  across  the  river,  having  spoilings  driven  in  above  it. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  says  Mr.  Torre^,*  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  Lunenburg  began  to  have  shrewd  sus»ptcioiis  that 
they  were  able  to  walk  alone — that  they  were  sufficient  in  knowledge  and  nunkbers  to 
manage  their  own  affairs — and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  them  to  be 
eoBipeHed  to  travel  the  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
liaafnkcit  the  ordinary  business  of  town  affairs.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  an  ina|iectioii  of 
the  case,  that  there  was  a  pretty  good  foundation  for  these  opinions. 

^  n  uTirtnttfcMi  of  tbd  ncoida,  1i  will  be  seen  that  a  rery  flitr  proportion  of  tboM  wIm  wm  ■eiociwl 
IB  wnya  Iba  moat  Imparuat  aflain  of  the  town,  waa  takeo  from  among  thoae  aftenaiinla  ttekjogiagto 
FStchbiirir.  It  ought,  ftinhennore,  to  be  considered  that  a  ride  often  miles  then  waa  quite  a  diileraDi  aflUr 
Aom  a  ijoe  of  that  distance  now.  Of  the  roads  at  that  period  mention  has  alreadj  been  made.  Tliej  w«f« 
but  Uttla  better  than  cow^patha.  When  this  town  was  incorporated,  there  were  no  wheel  cantegw  han  «f 
a  Mg^r  rank  than  ox  carts.  Any  yahide  of  lighter  cooatniaion  would  have  soon  gone  to  deotruction  omr 
aich  roada.  Joumaja  were  then  made  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  A  spruce  young  gentleman,  in  treaiiag 
the  nistreas  of  his  aflbctlons  to  a  ride,  or  the  oobermloded  husband,  in  carrying  the  partner  of  his  lift  lo 
ehurch,  brings  the  -sura-paced'aaimal  to  the  hotae-block,  and  mounts,  the  lady  placea  hanaif  oa  the  piBioa 
"-"'lid  hta.  Tim  hone  atarta  off  on  a  walk>-the  greatest  meed  at  which  it  would  be  conaideffed  mA  m 
I  hfanjlhiough  roadp  ao  rough.  TVy  thus  pursue  their  loumev,  winding  along  up  one  hill  and  tbsa 
bar.  xlie horse  leapa over  the  amaUer streams,  for  ftar  of  wetting  his  fbei,  and  wadas'  ""  "  — *^ 
the  laigev  onea,  even  te  endangering  the  ftet  of  his  riden.  Now  the  gentleman  dismounts 
Ikiban,  and  theft  peoeeads  ^—-  ^-•-"     -^ — -    ..-^.^    -    .  


eeads  alopg, 


hndar  the  bougba,  twigs,  and  limbs  of  trassL 


'to 
He 


tbxoiigh 


ym^  early,  or  iLrrive  at  Ms- journey 'a  end  vary  late.    U  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  tbtt  the  oai|f 
HlUeFB  of  this  town  began,  ao.  early  as  they  did,  to  desire  a  aeparaiion  from  the  parent  auick,  that  they 

ic  duties,  whether  they  were  suen  as  they  owed  to  the 


I  of  this  town  b^san,  ao.  early  as  they  did,  to  desire  a  aeparaiion  from  the 
might  l»  nearer  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties,  whether  they  were  su 

Mmmuntty  or  to  their  Maker.   The  kmg-sought-for  object  of  the  people  of  the  waaeriy  pan'of 

teviurbe^ obulned,  a commlita&  conaisUng  of  Measra.  John  PiichTAmos  KimbaU,  Samuel  Hunt,  Epb- 
ndm  WhiUMy,  and  Jonathan  Wood,  waa  chosen  to  procure  the  act  of  incorporation :  which 
kFBhlTM.    At  this  ihne  the  r " '^        '■  ' -^ 


i  whole  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  &0. 


The  following  individuals  and  their  families  composed  the  population  of  Fitchbnrg 
«t  the  time  it  was  incorporated : 


Ephraim  KimbaU, 
Solomon  Steward, 
Samuel  Poole, 
Kendall  Boutelle, 
Nehemiah  Fuller, 
Ephraim  Osborne, 
Hezeldah  Ilodgkins, 
Isaac  6ibson,t 
Wm.  Chndwick, 
Nicholas  Dani^th, 
Ephraim  Whlmey, 


Wm.  Henderson, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Samuel  Hodgkins, 
Samuel  Fierce, 
Fhineas  Steward^ 
James  Poole, 
Francis  FuUam, 
James  Leach, 
Abraham  Smith, 
Charles  WUlard, 
'    '"  Witt, 


Thomas  Grcrry, 
Joseph  Spaflfoid, 
Timothy  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
David  Goodridge^ 
Samuel  Walker, 
William  Steward, 
Robert  Wares, 
Silas  Snow, 
Edward  Scott, 
Ebenezer  Bridge, 


Ezra  Whitney* 
Beuben  Gibson, 
John  White, 
Jesse  French, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Dutton, 
Timothy  Parker, 
Jonathan  Holt, 
Phineas  OoodeU, 
Amos  KimbaU. 


•  The  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  ta  the  History 
of  the  Town  of  Fitchburg,  by  Mr.  Rufus  E.  Torrey,  a  pamphlet  of  upwards  of  100  oe* 
tavo  pages,  printed  and  pubhshed  at  Fitchburg,  in  1836. 

-.lui^^  ^™?!l.P^?^'^  of  these  Glbfona  waa  quite  proverbial.  On  one  occasion  Isaac  GHiaon,  fai  Ui 
■amWee  on  Pearl  hllf,  found  a  bear's  cub,  which  he  hnmediately  seized  ae  hie  leghimate  prise.  The  molhar 
JL^S^.,?5SJ£i!**.^^  of  her  oflbpring.  Gibson  retreated,  amUhe  bear  attacked  him  in  the  raMr.ta 
SSSSrniS^"?^'*^  ^?  pantaloons.  This  flnaUy  compeUedflln  to  face  his  unwelcome  motagoi^ 
fSrSf'^BrS?  .^h\w*..***"/'*¥^"^  embrace,  dibecn,  being  the  more  skilAil  wresUer  of  tS  tiML 
h22?««i^t:i^r^i?Sf  '^l  *•  «^"^  »W^'-  "^Mvmi  relinquisbinc  the  hug,  both  man  and 
JSf  wi!2r!lSr!12Si?if 'J?  *  conaHereWe  dtaance  down  the  hill,  reeet^ng  sundiy  brnisaa  by  iha 
SLJ?^rfli5S^«It!SftSl5?"*?'  ^^  Ti"  "^^'"^  ^  relimMah  the  oooiest  without  any  forthi  a» 
tSy  5vJ?S?i^tfCTy^^*'    *''~*^''«*°«i*^ '^•'J*^'^  cuband  GihwahMpttU* 
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Southern  view  of  Fitchburg. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Fitclibxirg. 
The  village,  which  is  large  and  flourishing,  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  river.  There 
are  8  mercantile  and  2  book  stores,  a  printing-oflice,  where  a 
newspaper  is  published,  two  large  hotels,  a  bank,  "  The  Fitchburg 
Bank,"  which  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
This  place  is  24  miles  from  Worcester,  30  from  Lowell,  and  47 
from  Boston.  The  general  surface  of  the  town  is  extremely  un- 
even, consisting  almost  entirely  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  very 
abrupt,  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  Rollstone,  a  hill  lying 
immediately  south-west  of  the  village,  rises  abruptly  300  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  flows  at  its  base ;  and  there  are  other 
smnmits  which  rise  still  higher.     The  soil  when  properly  subdued 

froduces  heavy  crops,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pasturage  lands. 
Population,  2,662.  There  are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  (1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,)  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  In  1837,  there 
were  4  cotton  mills,  3,880  spindles;  699,700  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured  ;  value,  $62,700 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females, 
62 ;  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  10  sets  of  machinery ;  294,500 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $274,500 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 88  ;  females,  64.  Two  paper-millsj  175  tons  of  stock  were 
manufactured ;  value  of  paper,  $20,000 ;  tiVo  scythe  manufacto-: 
ries;  31,200  scythes  were  manufactured ;  value,  $23,000. 

The  first  church  in  Fitchburg  was  formed  in  1764,  and  Rev.  John  Fay^soti  was  oi^ 
dained  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1797,  and  oop 
tinued  here  about  five  years,  when  he  reidgned,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Salem.  Dr.  Worcester  entered  aealously  into  the  cause  of  missions.  He  died  at  Brai' 
nerd,  a  missionary  station  among  the  Cherokees,  June  7th,  1821.  The  successor  of 
Dr.  Worcester  was  Rev.  Titus  T.  Barton,  who  was  installed  pastor  in  1804  j  he  wa» 
succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Bascom,  in  1805.  Rev.  William  Eaton,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  ia  1815.  Rev.  Rufus  A.  Putnam,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eaton,  was  or- 
dained in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Albro,  who  was  installed  in  1832. 
&er.  Joshoa  Emery,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1835.    Rev.  Calvin  Lincohi  was 
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ardained  pastor  of  the  Second  Society  in  1824.  The  Village  Baptist  society  was  fbnned 
in  1831 ;  their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1833.  Rev.  Appleton  Morse,  Rev.  John 
W.  McDonald,  and  Rev.  O.  L.  Lovell,  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  society.  The 
Methodist  societ]^  was  formed  in  1834  ]  Rev.  Joel  Knight  was  their  first  minister.  "  The 
first  Baptist  society  of  Fitchburg  and  Ashby"  was  incorporated  in  1810.  They  have 
a  kind  of  meeting-house  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 


GARDNER, 


Tms  town  was  taken  from  Westminster,  Templeton,  Winchen- 
don,  and  Ashbumham,  a  corner  from  each.  It  was  incorporated 
and  made  a  distinct  town  in  1785,  and  named  Gardner,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Bimker  Hill.  The  church  was  gathered  here  in 
1786,  and  the  Rev.  John  Osgood  was  ordained  pastor  in  1791. 
He  died  in  1821,  and  was  the  pastor,  teacher,  and  physician  for  his 
people  nearly  30  years.  Rev.  Sumner  Lincoln,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1824.  Rev.  Jonathan  Farr  was  ordained  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Curtis  Cutler 
in  1833. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  abounding  in  small  hills 
and  valleys,  and  though  the  land  is  somewhat  rocky,  it  is  strong 
and  fertile.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass  and  pasturage,  being 
naturally  moist,  and  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
largest  stream  is  Otter  river,  which  flows  into  Miller's  river  in 
Winchendon.  .There  are  two  ponds  in  this  town,  which  have 
small  streams  nmning  from  them.  Upon  the  various  water-courses 
is  considerable  good  meadow-land.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,276.  Distance,  20  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  54  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  25 
tuanufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  articles 
manufactured  was  $109,064 ;  hands  employed,  350.  There  were 
60,450  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  j  value,  $8,125. 


GRAFTON, 


This  town  is  composed  of  a  tract  of  land,  4  miles  square,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Indians  when  the  town  of  Sutton  was  granted 
for  settlement.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Has-sar-na-fnis-co^ 
and  was  known  by  that  name  till  it  was  incorporated  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  in  1735,  and  named  Grafton. 

Ab  the  Indians  diminished,  the  white  people  became  proprietors,  in  1728,  of  the  soil 
by  purchase,  for  the  consideration  of  £2,500,  and  the  grant  was  made  on  conditioa 
«thAt  they  shoald  provide  preaching  and  schooling,  and  seats  in  the  meeting-house  for 
the  remaining  Indians."  The  general  court,  from  the  first,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  the  Indian  property,  botn  personal  and  real.  But 
this  committee  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  the  Indians  are  nearly  gone. 
«<  In  1765^  there  were  14  Indians  in  town.  This  number  gradually  diminished,  but  it 
was  not  tiU  about  the  year  1825  that  the  last  of  the  Nipmucks  ceased  to  exist.    They 
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received  the  yearly  income  from  their  funds  in  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  th^y 
usually  had  a  joyous  holiday.  Blankets,  psalters,  and  psalm-books  were  distributed 
among  them,  as  well  as  money.  In  1830,  there  were  14  of  a  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
race,  which ^et  hold  some  of  the  Indian  land^s,  and  receive Hhe  benefits  of  the  small 
remaining  fund.'' 

The  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  this  town  in  1731, 
of  which  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  was  ordained  first  pastor.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Aaron  Hutch- 
inson, ordained  in  1750.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1772, 
when  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  Daniel  Grosvenor  was  ordained 
the  next  pastor,  in  1774.  By  reason  of  ill  health,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1788.  Rev.  John  Miles,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in 
1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  E.  Searie,  in  1826;  Rev. 
John  Wilde,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1832. 


-»       W^-r. 


South-tastem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Grafton. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Grafton,  as  it  is 
seen  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Providence  road.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  with  an  extensive  pros- 
pect to  the  westward.  The  spire  seen  on  the  left  is  that  of  the 
Congregational  (Orthodox)  church;  the  next  is  the  Baptist;  that 
on  the  right  is  the  Unitarian.  The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  uneven,  and  in  general  rocky ;  but  the  soil  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive. TThe  Blackstone  river  and  canal  pass  through  the  south-^ 
west  comer  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributary  streams 
to  that  river  flows  through  the  west  part  of  Grafton,  and  by  a  fall 
of  more  than  50  feet  supplies  unfailing  water-power  to  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  There 
are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 
Population,  2,910.  Distance  from  Worcester,  8  miles,  a^d  36  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  5  cotton  mills,  14,054  spindles; 
2,053,320    yards  of  cotton    goods    were    manufactured ;   value, 

f  278,014;  males  employed,  134;  females,  226;  one  woollen  mill, 
sets  of  machinery ;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $120,000;  males  employed,  34;  females,  25.    There  were 
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18,672  pairs  of  boots,  671,638  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured;  ralnei 
$614,141 ;  males  employed,  906 ;  females,  486. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Brigham's  Centauiial 
Address,  delivered  April  29,  1835. 

«  This  town  is  a  portion  of  a  large  territory,  formerly  called  the  JSknmidt  camUry.  Tlie 
limits  of  this  coantry  Were  not  very  well  defined,  but  probably  included  all  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  a  few  of  the  adjoining  towns  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, and  westward  to  the  Connecticut  river.  Like  most  of  New  England  whea 
ftrst  visited  by  the  English,  its  population  was  very  sparse.  It  had  been  wasted  awmy 
by  pestilence,  or  by  the  fatal  incursions  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Maquas.  Its  inhabit- 
ants possessed  a  milder  and  less  warlike  character  than  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  were  accordingly  brought  into  subjection  to  them.  What  was  the  nature  of  this 
subjection,  or  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  these  tribes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  state  with 
much  accuracy.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  paid  them  tribute ;  and  perhaps  this, 
in  time  of  peace,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  servitude  required.  The  first 
mention  made  of  this  country  is  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  who,  with  a  number  of  otKers, 
made  an  excursion  up  Charles  river  in  January,  1632.  Afler  they  had  gone  up  about 
fifteen  miles,  he  says  they  ascended  a  very  high  rock,  *  where  they  might  see  all  over 
"Neipnett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west.'  No  white  man  probably  ever  set  foot  on  its 
soil  till  the  autumn  of  1635,  when  it  was  traversed  by  a  company  of  English,  consist- 
ing of  sixty  persons,  who,  thinking  themselves  straitened  for  land  about  MasssLchnsetts 
bay,  had  determined  thus  early  to  emigrate  to  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. What  portion  of  the  Nipmuck  country  they  crossed,  is  not  known :  but  as  their 
destined  point  was  at  Wethersfield,  is  it  improbable  that  they  crossed  this  town,  and 
that  here,  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  small  company  of  emigrants,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  arduous  enterprise  ? 

"  No  othtf  notlctt  Is  Uken  of  the  Nipmucks  or  their  comitry,  until  the  benevolent  pcojoct  of  eonveitinf 
tlM  Indians  to  Qiristiviitj  was  undcrtalcen.  This  was  in  1646.  Strong  hopes  were  then  entertaiDsd  of  te 
fluceav.  AfnoRf  those  who  were  willing  to  devote  their  time,  wealth,  and  talanta  to  this  cane,  none  wsav 
more  oonsplcuoiia  than  John  Eliot,  Icnown  in  his  own  day  as  the  anostle  to  the  Indiana.  He  conuBcnead 
his  beoevMont  labors  among  the  Indians  at  Naticic,  with  whom  the  Nipmucks  had  a  frioadi j  and  ^'■■«^*"i 
Intercoune,  and  by  that  meana  thoy  were  probably  first  induced  to  attend  his  preachinr.  In  an  accouni 
of  hhrauccaas,  written  to  the  corporation  of  London,  in  1649,  ha  says,  *  that  a  Nipnet  aachem  hath  aufamii> 
tad  himaelf  to  the  Lord,  and  much  destras  one  of  our  chief  ones  to  live  whh  him  and  thooe  that  am  witli 
btan.'  In  another  account,  written  in  1651,  he  aays,  '  there  is  a  great  country  lying  between  Oonnectacoa 
and  the  Masaachuaetta,  called  NVnet,  where  there  be  many  Indians  disperasd,  many  of  whom  have  aeoft 
to  our  Indians,  desiring  that  a^tnp  may  be  sent  unto  tiiero  to  teach  them  to  pray  to  God.'  Sbon  alter  itik^ 
Elkit  probably  came  to  this  town;  Ibr.  in  1654,  ha  had  met  with  auch  success,  that  the  general  cont,  oa 
his  petition,  set  it  anart  for  the  uae  or  the  Indiana.  The  desisn  of  this  was,  as  appears  Ihwd  Eliot's  peiitioiL 
to  prevent  any  conflicting  claims  between  the  English  and  Indians,  and  to  preserve  to  the  latter  the  quiet  ana 
undtaturbed  enjoyment  of  lands  which  they  and  their  &then  liad  held  from  time  immemorial,  but  over 
which  the  aute  claimed  jurisdiction.  From  that  tima,  for  a  number  of  years,  Eliot  frequenUy  vWtad  this 
town,  and  made  auch  progress  in  his  benevolent  labors,  that,  In  1671,  he  Jormed  an  Indian  church  bore,  tha 
•eeoDd  of  the  kind  In  Masaachusatia. 

''No  Indian  town  gave  stronger  assurances  of  success  than  this,  at  that  time.  Has* 
•anamesitt,  as  it  was  then  called,  had  become  the  central  point  of  i^ivilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  whole  Nipmuck  countrv.  A  school  was  here  established,  where  the 
Bible  Was  read  and  studied  in  the  Indian  language.  Young  men  were  there  educated 
and  sent  into  the  neighboring  towns  to  preach  the  gospel.  A  regular  government  was 
created,  and  the  forms  of  law  strictly  observed.  The  population  of  the  town  was  small, 
yet,  by  reason  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  a  large  number  of  the 
natives  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  school,  and  before  the  year  1674,  seven  new  towns 
of  *  praying  Indians,'  as  they  were  termed,  were  formed  in  this  neighborhood,  most  of 
which  were  furnished  with  teachers  from  this  place.  The  chief  ruler  of  the  whole 
Nipmock  countnT)  Wattascompanum,  had  his  resiaence  here,  and  fh)m  this  place  issued 
his  orders  and  decrees  to  his  subjects.  A  writer  of  that  day  ealls  him  '  a  grave  and 
pious  man,'  and,  from  some  examples  given  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  administered  his  government  with  efficiency,  if  not  with  liberality. 

In  1674,  JEMm,  with  another  devoted  friend  to  the  Indians,  Mafor  Ihrnlel  Gookln,  again  vMted  all  tba 


'mjkig  Indiana'  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  an  account  cf  thara. 
thia  town  wKh  much  greater  particularity  than  Hubbard,  who  called  it  '  a  place  up  into  the  wooda  beyoad 
■BdlMd  and  Mendon.  ^  Gookin  aays, '  the  name,  Haasanamesitt,  signifieth  a  place  o/tmall  ttonm.  It  lislh 
■bout  thirty-eight  miles  ftt»m  Booton,  west-aoutherly,  and  is  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Nipmuck  rivar, 
and  oaar  unto  the  old  road  way  to  Connecticut.  It  hath  not  above  twelva  familiea;  and  so,  accocdtag  la 
oar  aomputation,  about  sixty  aools ;  but  is  capaMa  to  receive  aome  hnndreda,  as  generally  ths  other  vlU^sas 
•re.  If  h  shall.  plsMO  Qod  to  multiply  them.  The  dimensions  of  this  town  ta  four  miles  aauare,  and  aa 
■ioat  alffht  thouaanlracrBa  of  land.  Thia  vUlaga  ■  not  inferior  unto  any  of  the  Indian  ptanuitona  for  rich 
laiid  and  plenty  of  taeadow,  bafaig  wall  tampered  and  wataiwL    It  prodiicath  planty  of  con,  grain,  aad 


tewkkh  NV«»tMtpaoBl»art  tha  iMftMomf  otADj  IiidiaR.Mwnof  OiMCliw:  1lMfrrol0r  b  luunai 
Anaweikki ;  •  •oDer  ^  dtatnet  ntn.  Tfeelnaaeher's  name  to  TtelAippawilHn,  hii  W6lh# :  •  jiialM  nd 
iUe  Hian,  tfid  apt  to  te^ch.  Tbeir  aged  ftihof,  Wlioaa  name  I  leiMmber  nnt,  Is  a  Mins  aid  Hber  Ckrl^ 
ilMi,an«-4eaflnaortto«htM*.  Thej  1mt«  a  teMliBr,  Uut  Utm  1q  Ite  tipi,  ealM  Jantii,  ibal  Wai  M 
UMif  i|»e  BoiMif  and  ayoplived as  a  iMassinaa  laprkiiinc  w  Indian  BMb,  wtecao  rtid  Well,  iMif 
I  taka  It  write  ales.  Tbe  iather,  niother,  brpUksra,  and  iheif  wives,  are  Al  reputed  pious  petsone.  Hem 
ikej  have  a  meetiitf-aolise  for-tiie  woMMp  of  Ood  after  the^ English  AnUon  ef  boMinf ,  and  two  or  tSina 
cfOmtuumm  ^t  tbe  seme  MK^bat^  itmy  iaicf  not  gnatty  ioJiy»  to  thsM.    iMr  way  oiUvingU  hf 


Mky,  and  koe|liBe-caitIe^]Ad  swina:  wbeialn.iJbef  da  as  well  or  caiber  btttert^an  anj  ether  JndlaMb 

»  Tet  vei7  tkr  short  of  the  finflWl  both  \u  diUfenoe  and  pcortdenee.    THere  aia  In  ftill  coomonkta 

church  and  living  in  town  about  sixteen  ttien  anid  Wonien,  and  abdat  thirtr  baptlasd  petaoaa;  blU 

thers  are  several  othen,  membeza  of  this  church,  that  U  ve  ia  other  xriacea    Tbia  ■  a  hopsAil  plants 


but  are 
In  the 


This  town  Was  purchased  iir  1686  of  John  Magus  And  NasBo- 
wanno,  two  noted  Indiana,  for  the  sum  of  ^£20^  New  Ekiglaii^ 
ottrvency,  and  a  deed  taken  by  Mesara.  Je^ia.  Lamb,  Natbaaial 
I^ge,  Andrew*  Gardner,  Benjamia  Gscmbhn,  Benjamin  Tucber^ 
John  Curtias.  Richard  Draper,  and  Samuel  Kugg^es,  of  Htudbiiry. 
The  heirs  or  #idae  persona  upon  petition  obtaiara  a  gtaat  of  tlU 
traet  tfatA  the  general  iiourt  m  1732.  it  Was  tMsd  hsmlmtewu^ 
from  die  ftiMHiamed  proprietor,  "utitil  it  was  incorpcnrated' in  17361 
when  k  Waa  nasnod  Hardwkk.  The  first  church  was  gathesea 
Ime  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Daniel  White  ordained  their  first  paaloB. 
He  remained  whh  ^  peocde^fitf  fats  death,in  1784,  He  n^as  stto 
eeeded  by  .Reir.  Thomas  Holt,  in  1789.  Bev..  Wm.  B.  'WessoQ^  ths 
utiBt  paslef,  Was  ordained  in  1^05,  dnd.Was  suceaeded  by  Rar* 
Mc^nr  Ttipperin  1828;  Rev.  Edwnrd  J.  FvUei  was  installed  Iha 
pastor  hi  IS3^  Her.  John  M.  Blerrfck,  ihe  parish  BHniater,  was 
ordained  in  1808,  and  was  sueeeeded  by  Bey.  Jolm  Goldsburyi 
who  Was  iastailed  in  1832. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  rather  rough,  hilly,  and  uneren,  but 
the  soil  is  good,  suitable  for  grazing  land  and  OTchards.  Ware 
river  runs  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  town,  and  has  some  valua- 
ble interval  land.  There  are  4  churches^  2  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Universalist.  Population,  1,818.  Distance,  24  miles 
fxcm  WoreastOT,  and  64  fcoi^n  Sostotl.  In  1837,  there  were  75^000 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value,  $15,500;  there  were  5.000 
pairs  of  boots  and  5,060  of  riioes  maaufactiired ;  value,  $14,500; 
males  employed^  20;  €emaies«  8;  tliexe  were  H  paper-mills;  valua 
of  paper  maae,  $5,600. 


HARVARD- 


Ttos  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  Stpw,  and  Grotonjj>rinci- 
pally  from  the  t^i^  former.  It  was  incorporated  in  1732.  and 
nanisd  Harvard,  in  memory  of  R^v.  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  College.    At  that  time  it  contained  about  50  families. 

Tbe  tot  chareh  vas  foraM^in  1733,  tad  lU^.  John  S«oc«mb  waa  ortaiiDal.  Bs 
eoartnoed  with  die  people  tiU  175:^,  irhen  he  wm  djffmiiiw>dj  end  Mcceeded  ty  Bsr. 
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Joseph  Wheckr.erduiied  in  1759.  HewaadkmiBMdui  1766,aiid  AsMXtywrBer. 
Daniel  Jotmaoa  was  ordained.  He  died  in  1777,  and  in  1782'  Rer.  Ebencaer  Grosre- 
norwas  installed  pastor.  In  1788,  he  died ;  and  Rev.  William  Emerson  sacoeeded 
him  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  1792.  Rev.  Stephen  Bemis,  the  next  pastor,  wasocdbuned 
in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  B.  D.,  who  was  installed  in  1814. 
Dr. Fay  was  sucoeeded  by  Rev.  Ira  H.  T.  BlancfaifLrd,  in  1828,  and  by  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gilbert,  in  1831.  Rev.  Greorge  Fisher  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  charch 
in  1821.  The  Baptist  society  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1778,  when  Elder  Isaac  Fai^ 
ker  (also  a  physician)  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

Harvard  is  a  hilly,  uneven  township,  but  the  soil  is  productive. 
There  are  abont  1,()(K)  acres  of  interval  land  in  the  town,  though, 
perhaps,  half  of  it  may  more  properly  be  denominated  meadow. 
This  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets^  which  mostly 
ran  into  the  Nashua  river,  which  flows  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  township.  There  are  3  ponds  in  the  town,  and  also  3  hills, 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first,  Pin  Hill,  so  called  from 
its  pyramidical  form,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  In  this 
hill  are  valuable  quarries  of  slate.  The  other  two  are  Bear  hill 
and  Oak  hill.  In  the  last-mentioned  hill  a  shaft  was  sunk,  about 
1783,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  silver  ore.  From  the  color  of  the 
earth  in  this  {^ace,  and  from  the  working  of  the  mineral  rod,  it 
was  believed  that  the  precious  metal  might  be  obtained  not  fax 
beneath  the  surface,  oni  thi£,  iike  many  otherexcavations  made 
at  that  day  for  a  similar  purpose,  rests  a  deserted  monument  of 
snocessless  toil.  In  this  town^are  2  Congregational  meeting-honsesy 
(one  of  th&oi  Unitajrian,)  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house  ia  Uie  west- 
ern part. .  There  is  also  a  society  of  Shakers  in  the  north-eaatern 
part  of  the  town,  where  they  have  a  neat  village  and  a  tract  of 
finely  cultivated  and  productive  lanids.  Population,  1,566.  Dis- 
tance, 22  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Boston.  In  1837| 
there  were  3  paper-m^Us;  value  of  paper  manufactured^  $12,750. 


HOLDEN, 


This  town  wad  taken  wholly  from  the  town  of  Worcester,  being 
included  in  their  original  grants,  and  was  the  north-westerly  part 
thereof.  It  was  incorporated  in  1740,  by  the  name  of  Holden,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
to  the  literary  and  religious  interests  of  the  country.  This  worthy 
man  transmitted  to  New  England  for  charitable  purposes,  in  books 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  amount  of  £4,847,  New  England 
currency.  After  his  decease,  his  widow  and  daughters  sent  over 
m  value;  for  the  same  noble  and  pious  uses^  the  sum  of  £5,585. 
With  part  of  this  latter  sum  Holden  Chapel,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  erected,  in  the  year  1745. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1742,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Davis 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1772,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Rer.  Joseph  Avery;    Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  the  next 


HUBBARDSTON. 
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rrtor,  was  installed  in  1823,  and  was  sueceeded  by  Rev/ William 
Paine,  in  1834 


FtUdic  Buildings  inihe  central  fart  of  Holden. 

This  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  not  rery  broken.  The  soil 
16  various,  but  generally  of  a  loamy  kind.  Quinepoxet  river  papssep 
Aroligh  the  town.  In  the  south-easi  part  of  the  town  ia  Stone- 
House  Hill,  whose  steep  and  rocky  sides  were  once  fanoous  for 
rattlesnakes.  There  is  1  Congregational  meeting-house*,  and  1 
Bi^ptist.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Wcarcester,  and  48.  westof  Boston. 
Population,  1,789.  In  1837,  there  w^^  4  cottoa  mills,  5^,800  spin- 
dles j  1,023,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$84,000 ;  males  employed,  68 ;  females,  66.  There  were  2  wooll^i 
mills,  4  sets  of  machinery;.  ^,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac^ 
tared;  value,. $81, 000.  One  cotton  miH  for  the  manufacture  of 
warp,,  batting,  and  wicking, .  Boots  manufactured,  5,800  pairs ; 
dioes,  10,000  pairs;  value,  $20,500. 


ttUBBARDSTON. 


This  was  called  "the  north-east  quarter  of  Rutland,"  being 
wholly  included  in  the  original  grant  of  that  town,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  caltea  Hu^ardstdn,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  whp  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  place.  The  first  church  was 
formed  here  in  1770,  and  Rev.  Nenemiah  Parker  \iras  ordained 

fastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Davicf  Kendall  in  1802,  and 
y  Rev.  Samuel  Gay  in  ISlO.  Rev.  Abner  D.  Jones  was  ordained 
p4stor  of  the  parish  church  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Reif. 
Ebenezer  Robinson  in  1833. 

IJubbardston  is  an  extensive  township,  situated  on  the  elevated 
lands  between  Connecticut  river  and  the  oce^.  The  ridge  rises 
here  to  the  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  Connecticut, 
and  sends  to  Ware  river  several  considerable  tributary  streams. 
There  are  three  ponds  in  this  town,  known  by  the  names  of  Greajt 
and  Liittle  As-na-corircom-ick  and  Nattic  ponds. 


«ri 


tA|fQi9TBB< 


Southeastern  vieK  &f  HubtG/dstoH. 


The  itbomB  i*  a  south-ea^tem  view  in  liher  central  pert  of  Bkib- 
baidstoli,  showixi^  th«  twoiiotek,  and  some  other  buikliiigB  in  lb* 
▼ici&ity.  -The  village,  which  eon^surof  two  churohes  and  "  " 
M  dwdtlmg*hou86s,  has^  a  flourishing  appearance. 

It  is  stated  in  Whitney'^  History  of  Worcester  "  that  for  a 
■ideral)le  wav  around  lAiAe  Ag-na^oo^fr-oom-ick  poHdtfiere  imcfmetf 
appeaira^  that  otiee  a  stone  wall  was  huilt  or  bttiidkig^  la  some 
maces  it  was  then  two  and  a  half  feet  in  bright,  ia^tltoers  entlveljr 
ihrown  down.  When,  by  whom,  and  fot  what  purpooe  this  waU 
was  built,  will  probably  sv^f remain  a  mystery.''  In  die  villagv 
are  two  CongregationarchuvcheB,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian.  fit»> 
taiice,  If  miles  ffom  Woresster,  7  from  Bcunm  and  l^ineeton^  ami 
68  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  1^780.    Iit^  IS3T,  Umv  were  4,960 

Eof  boots  and  1,100  pairs,  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value, 
>62.  Ys^lue  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $5,d41 . 
«  were  35,122  palm-leaf  hats  i)(ianufaet;ared ;  value,  $5,406. 


Ths  setdepieoLt  of  this  tovn  goes  far  baclc  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  Maj9?acfau68tts.  According  to  Winthrop,  the  plantation  of 
Nashaway  was  undertaken  in  1643.  The  whole  territory  around 
was  in  subjection  to  Sholan  ojr  ^hauniay,  sachem  of  tlna  I^surfia- 
ways,  and  whose  residence  was  at  Watishacum^  now  ^rling. 
Sholan  occasionally  visited  Watertown  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  Mr.  Thomas  King,  who  resided  there.  He  recommended 
Nashawogg  t6  King  as  a,place  well  suited  for  a  plantation^^and 
invited  the  Englislrto  come  and  dwell  near  him.  Accordingly 
King,  united  with  a  number  of  others,  purchased  the  land  of  Sho- 
Ian,  and  procured  a  deed  for  10  miles  in  tength  and  8  in  breadth, 
stipulatii]^  that  the  E^^Ush  should  not  molest  the  Indians  ia  their 


h—tiagy  fijriling^  v  plMtiag  places*    This  deed  was  coufinned  by 

Thfripwwae  titt&oC  tb*  maoval  Id  Lmetmw  ia  not  known.  The  first  buUding  was 
H  McaelKBg  vkfiwae,"  •iwH^d  by  ,Symoiids  aM.  Kineb  c^bout  a  mile  souUi-vest  of  the 
oMnIi-  mr,  XiAf.aeld  att  kis^iBtereet  jn  -this  graat  to  his  associates,  who,  having 
9mft-leC8  df  knd  t«  RichaM  Xinto^I^wieQce  Waters  and  John  Ball,  sent  them  up 
iQante  fttpMMioik  (qi,Xk»  geaent  aoming  of  the  propnetors,  and  these  were  the  first 
iaipiiitami  Qtbera  bf  Ihe  name,  oi  Prcaoott,  4>^herton,  and  Sawy^,  soon  followed. 
P«f  llie  gpaceof  saiea  yeaps  ]itila.wa8  doas  to  forward  the  settlement  of  the  plantation  ; 


^  iboa  Vning  Mftd  faa»iles  ia  the  p^ee,  they  petitioned  the  eeneral  court 

.  EVatad  as  %  «o\i^,  which  was  granted  on  the  18th  of  May,  1653,  (0.  S.) 

hfA^wmm!9i  Lancmer.    The  fyaX  town  meeting  on  record  was  held  in  the  summer 


«^ 


1664,  poabiihly  soon*  aAej^.the  petition  jost  mentioned  was  granted.    At  the  next 
ttkig.a  was  voted  not.  ta  ta^Q  into  the  town  abo^  35  families,  and  the  names  of 


3(^  MtriidBals  are  si|gDed  Hho  are  to  be  considered  as  toynsmen.    They  are  as 

■  fi<twafd  Rreek,  John  Whiteomb,         Thomas  Jamee,  John  Smith, 

Utr.i^RoWtamdson,  John  Whttcomb,  jr.     Edfanod  Parker,  Lawrence  Waters, 

John  'FrMcoO,  Richard  LinttKir  James  Aiherton,  John  White^ 

'  WtttiMB  Kertey,  sen.  John  Johason,  Henry  Kericy,  Jokn  Farmr, 

Ra)^  Hoi^toa,        John  Moore^  Richard  Smith,  Jacob  Farrar, 

^Tbonaa  Sawyer,^       Wm.  and  John  Lewis,  Wilham  Kerley^  jr.  John  fiugg. 

Many  of  these  name»  still  aboand  in  Lancaster  and  the  vicinity. 
Iki  1659  the  town  repealed  the  impolitic  order  limitidg  the  settlers 
to  35^  and  after  this  the  population  rapidly  increased.  The  affairs 
•f  ttit  town  appear  to  hare  proceeded  in  tolerable  quiet  for  more 
Am  90  years  kmrt  the  first  settlement,  till  1674.  The-  Indians 
were  iftclihed  to  .peace,  and  in  varions  ways  were  of  service  to  the 
inhaltttattts^  Put  this  happy  state,  of  things 'was  not  destined  to 
O0OtiiHie.  The  day  of  deep  and  long-continued  distress  was  at 
hsnd.  The  natives;  with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  mutual 
good  wilt,  became  their  bitter  enemies ;  desolation  was  to  spread 
QV^t  the  fair  inhmtance;  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  torture  and  death, 
wfftB  soon  to* be  busy  in  destroying  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
Ufe.  On  tfee  22d  of  Augtist,  1675,  eight  persons  were  killed  in 
diffMTWi  par|8  of 'Lancaster.  On  the  lOth  (O.  S.)  of  February  fol- 
kywifig,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Wampanoagv,  led  by  Philip, 
accompanied  by  the  Narragansetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nip- 
mucks  and  the  Nashaways,  whom  tiis  artful  eloquence  had 
persuaded  to  join  with  him,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Lanoas- 
ter.  His  forces  consisted*"of  1,600  men^  who'assanhed  the  town  in 
five  distinct  bodies  and  places.  There  were  at  t^t  time  more 
than  fifty  families  in  Xianeaster.  After  killing  a  number  c^  persons 
in  diffnrent 'parts  of  the  town,  and  burning  a  numW  of  houses, 
they  directed  their  course  to  thid  house  of  Mr.  Rowlandsoii,  the 
mmsl^r  of  the  plaee.  This  bous^  at  the  time  was  occupied  by 
sotdieis  and  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  43, 4ind  wa»  defended 
with  determined  bravery  for  upward^  of  iwq  hours.  The  enemy, 
>lier  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to^set  fire  to  the  building, 
meSeeded  by  -pushing  a  cart  filled  with  o||sibustible  materials 
against  it  in  Ae  rear.  In  this  way  the  house*  was  soon  enveloped 
in  flame,  and  to  avoid  perishing  in. the  ruiQS  the  inhabitants  were 
eompelled  to  simeader.  Only  one  man  aaeaped.  The  re«»t,  iwelva 
fn  Dumber,  werf  eMier  killed  on  Hbe  Bfoi  tnr  reserved  for  torture. 


bTd  LANC£8TBft. 

Different  accoants  rarj  in  the  number  of  the  sUdn  and  eaptitw.    At 
were  fifty  persons,  and  one  account  says  filly-five.    Nearly  half  of  tlwee  snffcred  deallk 
No  less  than  seventeen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson's  family  and  connexions  were  pat 
to  death  or  taken  prisoners.    He  at  the  time,  with  Capt.  Kerley,  was  at  Boston,  •oNeit- 
ing  military  aid  from  Got.  Leverett  aikd  the  coancil.    The  aa^ish  Ibey  Celt  at  ckeir 
return  is  not  to  be  described.    The  Indians  made  great  plunder  in  various  parts  «f  tlie 
town.    They  were  fdrced,  however,  to  retreat  on  the  appearance  of  Cant.  Wadsnvonfa, 
who,  hearing  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  people,  ttemediately  martbed  firon  M«rt- 
bornngh,  where  he  was  stationed,  with  forty  men.    He  quartered  his  sotdiers  in-rwhota 
parts  of  the  town,  and  remained  there  some  time  j  but  before  his  departure -ooe  of  has 
men  was  killed  by  the  Indians.    But  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  mod 
such  was  the  general  insecurity  of  the  border  towns,  that  when  the  troops  wkbdrev, 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  left,  «mder  their  mote 
Immediately  after  this  desertion  of  the  place  all  the  buildings  were  reduced  to 
but  two.    For  more  than  three  years  after  this,  Lancaster  remained  without  an 
bitant.    During  this  time  Mr.  Rowtandson  preached  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  there 
he  died  before  the  resettlement  of  the  town.    His  wife  and  two  of  his  childreft  weM 
restored  to  him  after  three  months'  captivity.    Most  ot  the  women  and  childm  taken 
at  this  incursion  of  the  Indians  returned.    From  1680  to  1692  thp  inhabitants  were 
not  molested  in  the  resettlement  of  the  town.    But  upon  the  breaking  ont  of  Kin^ 
WiUiam^s  war,  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Canartiana,  bath 
French  and  Indians,  in  the  calamities  of  which  this  town  had  a  large  share.    On  the 
18th  of  July,  (O.  S.)  1682,  a  party  of  the  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Peter  Jealyn, 
and  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  a  widow  Whitcomb.    Elizabeth  How, 
his  wife's  sister,  was  taken  captive,  but  afterwards  returned.    Another  cfaiki  of  his 
was  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  wilderness.    At  the  time  of  the  assault,  Joslyn  w«6  mt 
work  in  the  field.    In  1695,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Abraham  Wheeler  was  shot 
by  the  enemy  lying  in  ambush.    No  further  injury  was  done  till  1697,  when  they 
entered  the  town  under  five  leaders,  with  an  intention  to  commence  their  attack  npon 
Thomas  SaiMnrer's  garrison.    It  was  by  the  merest  accident ihat  ihey  were  deterred  uom 
their  plan.    The  gates  of  Sawyer's  garrison  were  open.    A  Mr.  Jacob  Fairbanks,  who 
lived  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  mounted  his  horse.  Which  came  running  to  htm  much 
frightened,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  garrison,  though  without  suspicion,  for  the  nnrpose 
of  taking  his  son  who  was  there.    The  enemy)  sut^posing  they  itere  discoveiea,  tiiag 
just  ready  to  rush  into  the  garrison,  relinquished  tncir  design,  and  on  retreating  fired 
upon  the  inhabitants  at  woik  in  the  fields.    At  no  time,  however,  excepting  when  the 
town  was  destroyed,  was  there  so  much  injury  done,  or  sd  imin;^  lives  lost.  *  They  met 
the  minister.  Rev.  John  Whiting,  at  a  distance  from  his  garrison,  and  ofieied  ham 
quarter,  which  he  reiected  with  boldness,  and  fought  to  the  hist  against  the  cruel  foa. 
After  this  they  killed  twent^^othcrs,  wounded  two,  who  aftcrwa^  recovered,  and  took 
six  captives,  five  of  whom  w'  the  end  returned  )o  Lancaster.    The  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe  brought  a  short  season  of  repose.'  In  1702,  war  between  Engioad  and 
France  was  renewed,  and  again  reached  the  colonies.    In  1704,.  700 french  and  Indiana 
proceeded  against  Northampton,  but  finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  an  attack, 
they  turned  their  course  toward  Lancaster,  except  200  of  them,  who  for  some  reason 
returned.    On  the  31st  of  Jnly  they  commenced  a  sadden  and  violent  attack  in  the 
morning,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder  Bear  the 
ffate  of  his  own  garrison.    Near  the  same  place  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  killed 
three  other  persons.    The  inhabitants  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  and  Inaians  in 
number.    Capt.  Tyng  at  this  time  happened  to  be  in  Lancaster  with  a  party  of  soldiers ; 
and  Cant.  How  gathered  in  haste  what  men  he  was  able,  and  marched  with  them 
fsom  Marlborough  to  the  relief  of  the  town.    They  Ibn^ht  ^th  bravery,  bat  the  larfs 
number  of  the  enemy  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison.    Upon  this  the 
enemy  burnt  the  meeting-house  and  six  other  buildings,  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  town.    Before  night  such  numbers  came  to  the  relief  ef  the  town, 
that  the  enemy  retreated,  and  with  such  success  that  they  were  not  overtaken  by  ew 
soldiers.    What  number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  considerable.     A  French  olftcer  of  some  distinction  was  mortally 
wounded,  which  greatly  exi^sperated  them. 

'<0n  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  1701,  a  party  of  the  enemy  having  Vm 
discovered  at  Still  river,  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  ga^ 
rison,  with  divers  others,  went  in  quest  of  them,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  mach 
fhtigued  with  the  service  of  the  day.  Mr.  Gardiner,  (who  had  been  preaching  several 
years  with  the  people  of  Lancaster,  and  was  now  their  pastor  elect,)  in  compassion  to 
the  MUimt^  took  U^  ir«tch  tl^it  night  npon  htmaeif ;  imd  eeniing  out  of  the  bo«  tali 
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ia  the  jught,  iipon  soiBe  otcasian,  was  heard  br  one  Samuel  Prescott  in  the  hoDse, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  who,  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seised  the  first  gun 
wliich  came  to  hand,  and  shot  him  threugfa  the  bodv  in  the  nanide.  But  the  fiital 
inirtake  immediately  apj^eafed  ;  and  he,  b^ing  carried  into  the  house,  forgave  the  per 
son  who  shot  him,  and  m  an  hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief  not  only  of  tiis 
consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  high  esteem  of  him. 

"On  the  15th  of  October,  1705,  Mr.  Thomas  Sawyer,  with  his  son,  Elias  Sawyer, 
and  John  Bigftow,  were  captivated  at  his  garrisoned  house  about  the  dawn  of  day. 
Mr.  Sawrer's  youngest  son,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  escaped  through  a  back  win- 
dow of  the  house. 

"  The  Indians  treated  Mr.  Sawyer  with  much  cruelty,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
Montreal.  There  Mr.  Sawyer  observed  to  the  French  governor  that  on  the  river 
Chamblee  there  was  a  fine  seat  for  mills ;  and  that  he  would  build  a  saw-mill  for  him, 
provided  he  would  procure  a  ransom  for  himself,  his  son,  and  Biglow.  The  governor 
readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  saw-mill  in  aU  Canada, 
nor  artificer  capable  of  building  one.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  ob- 
tained the  ransom  of  young  lawyer  and  Biglow  without  the  least  difficulty,  but  no 
sum  would  purchase  Mr.  Sawyer's  redemption.  Him  (being  distinguished  for  his 
bravery^  which  had  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  th^r  bi^tnroD)  they  were  determined 
to  immotale.  The  victim  was  accoMiogly  led  forth  and  actually  fastened  to  the  stake, 
environed  with  materials. so  disposed  as  to  effect  alin^ring  death.  The  savages,  sur- 
rounding tKe  unfotinnate  pri^ner,  began  to  anticipate  the- horrid  pleasure  of  beholding 
thair  captive  writhing  in  tonnres  amidst  the  rising  flames,  and  of  rfending  the  air  with 
their  diamal  yells.  ^  a  suddeo  a  friar  appeared,  and  with  great  solemmty  held  forth 
what  he  decWed  to  be  the  key  to  the  gates  of  purgatory,  and  toM  them  unless  they 
immediately  released  their  prisoner  he  would  instantly  unlock  thqse  gates  and  send 
them  headlong  thereinto..  Superstition  prevailed,  and  wrought  the  deliveranee  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  for  th^  M  Once  sn^oitad^him,  and  gave  him  «p  to  the  governor.  In  one 
year  be  completed  a  mill,  when  he  and  £igk>w  'were  dtschfvrged .  They  detained  his  son 
Elias  one  year  longer,  to  instmct'them  in  thefu*t  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in  or- 
der :  when  he  was  amply  rewarded  and  sent  home  to  his  friends,  where  his  father  and 
he  ix)th  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were  gathered  to  their  graves  in  peace. 

<<0n  Augnsl  5tb,  I'Mt),  a  party  of  ihe  enemy  coming  by  advantage  of  the  bashes 
very  near  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mr.  Oliver  Wilder,  and  an  Indian  .servant,  at  their 
labor  in  the  field,  the  servant  was  killed,  but  the  men  escaped  to  the  garrison.  And 
this  was  the  last  mischief  done  by  the  enemy  ih  Lancaster.'^ 

The  year  following  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  Rev.  Joseph 
BowU^ndsoa  preached  among  the  people,  and  continuing  with  them, 
he  was  ordamed  in  1658,  at  which  time  it  is  prohable  the  church 
was  gathered,  though  not  certainly  known,  as  the  records  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  Mr.  Rowlandson^s  house.  After  the 
resettlement  of  the  town,  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  settled  in  the 

Kstoral  oflSce,  in  November,  1690.  He  continued  but  a  few  years, 
ing  killed,  as  already  related,  in  1697.  In  May,  1701,  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner  began  to  preach  at  Lancaster,  and  the  day  of  his 
ordination  was  fixed  in  the  fell  of  1704 ;  but  before  the  time  came, 
a  sudden  and  surprising  death  arrested  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Prentice,  who  was  ordained  March  29,  1708.  His 
successor  was  R^e^v.  Timothy  Harrington,  who  was  installed  iu 
1748.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.,  the  next  pastor,  was  settled 
in  1793.  From  the  close  of  the  last  Indian  war  the  population 
increased  rapidly.  The  first  meeting-house,  as  already  stated,  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1704.  Another  was  raised  the  next  year, 
and  completed  in  1706.  The  third  was  built  in  1743.  The  present 
elegant  brick  meeting-hous6  was  built  in  1816,  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  1st  of  January  following.  Within  the  present  bounds  of 
the  town  there  has  never  been  but  one  incorporated  religious 
sodety. 
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Lancaster  is  beautifully  situated  oh  the  Narfttrt^  riter,  wIlMil 
north  and  south  branches  meet  near  4fae  center  of  the  tovtu  This 
stream  annually  overAows  the  exIehsiTe  int^r^als^on  ile  bsnksy  «aA 
enriches  their  already  productiye  soil.  There  ate  ten  ponds  m 
different  parts  of  the  town.  •  Interesting^  specim^«,  <if  mmerals  ai« 
found  here,  and  a  large 'slate  quarry  ^as  onee'^rorked  fer-ihe  m 
ply  of  the  Boston  market,  but  hns  for  some  time  been  negtected. 


'SsTUh'^estem'vitm  #/  Me  (eMral  part  0/  LOHeeuter^ 

l^e  above  en^avin^  s^ovrs  the  app^antnce  of  the  osAlntl  put 
of  Laticaster  from  the  road  a  few -rods  jidrth  of  Ihelixurying^grouiML 
The  prominent  building  in  the  center,  with  ja  Spire,  is  ibe  Coofre- 
gational  (Unitarian)  church-  The  building  with  f^  ^mall  spire,  to 
the  right,  is  the  academy.  The  Lancaster  House,  wifKatnneC, 
is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  church ;  the  bridge  seen  below  the  meeflDg^ 
house  is  that  on  which  the  principal  road  cro^sesthe  Nashua;  The 
Lancaster  Bstnk  is  in  this  village.  Mr.  RowLaadscm'a  house,  Whidi 
was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  was  located  at  the  spot  "where  th^  ealtie 
are  seen  feedinj;.  *  In  the  central  Village  there  are  about  75  honse^. 
In  this  place  there  are  many  large  elms.  There  are  two  oAer  vil- 
lages in  this  town,  the  south  or  New  Boston,  and  the'  North  ViUagj^ 
Population,  1,903.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  about  » 
from  Lowell,  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  1  wooBen 
and  3  small  cotton  mills.  There  Were  6  comb  manufactories ; 
value  of  combs  manufactured,  $35,000;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  9.  Engraving  in  its  various  branches,  printing,  and  book- 
binding have  been  carried  on  to  some  extent'in  the  cenMil  viHage. 


LEICESTER, 

This  township  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  (m  the  7th  of  June. 
168^-7,  by  Jdshua  Lamb,  Rich^d  Draper,  Samuel  Rugries,  noa 
others.    The  natives  called  the  place  Tawtaid^  but  by  the  EbgiMii 
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before  the  present  name  was  given,  it  was  called  Strawberry-hill. 
The  settlement  was  not  made  till  many  years  after  the  purchase. 

in  the  beginning  of  1713,  the  proprietors  petitioned  the  general  court  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  purchase ;  which  was  granted,  on  the  condition  that  within  7  years  from 
that  time  50  families  should  be  settled  on  a  part  of  the  tract,  and  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  shodld  be  reserved  for  the  gospel  ministry  there  and  a  school.  The 
court  ordered  that  the  town  should  be  named  Leicester.  It  appears  that  the  50  families 
were  settled  on  land  previous  to  1722,  for  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  of  that  year  a  deed  Was 
executed  by  order  of  the  proprietors  to  John  Stdbbins  and  46  otheM,  securing  to  them 
their  lands.  Parts  of  the  onginal  purchase  ate  now  comprehended  in  the  towns  of 
Sjpencer,  Pax  ton,  and  Ward.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1721.  The  exact  time  when  the  Congregational  church  here  was  first  formed  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  that  it  was  organized  before  the  30th  of  March,  1721,  appears  probable^ 
since  at  a  town  meeting  then  held  the  question  of  settling  Mr.  David  Parsons  as 
pastor  was  acted  upon^  He  was  the  first  minister  in  the  town,  and  was  installed  ill 
Sept.,  1721.  He  had  previously  been  settled  in  Mildefl;  The  cOnneetioH  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons with  the  people  was  very  unhappy,  as  they  soon  began  to  differ,  and  at  length 
fell  into  violent  contention.  Difficulties  continuing  to  increase,  the  town  voted,  on  the 
13th  of  Jan.,  1735,  to  join  in  calling  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  dismiss  him,  which  con- 
vening, he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relation  on  the  6th  of  March  the  same 
year.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  iii  the  town  till  his  death,  in  1737.  By  his 
partictilar  direction  he  was  buried  on  his  own  land,  apart  from  the  graves  of  those 
wh0  had  once  formed  a  part  of  his  congtegation.  He  was  Unwilling  that  his  ashes 
should  repose  by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  he  had  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
but  who  had  contended  with  him.  His  grave  is  now  visible  In  a  mowing-field,  about 
30  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.  He  Was  succeeded  in  the  psstoral  office  by  Eev. 
David  Ooddard,  a  native  of  Ftamingham,  in  1736,  whose  relation  to  the  people  was  uni- 
fotmly  happy.  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gk>ddard,  was  ordained  in 
1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  Benjamin  Conklin»in  1763.  The  next  minister,  Rev. 
Zeph.  Swift  Moore,  t).  D.,  was  ordained  in  1798.  Dr.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jofaoi 
Nelson  in  181!?.  A  Baptist  society  was  foi'med  in  the  town  about  the  year  1738.  The  first 
mmister  was  t>r.  Thomas  Qreen,  a  phvsician  of'  epn^iderable  distinction  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  ana  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Leicester.  It 
was  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  that  this  church  W^  gathered.  Their  meet- 
ing-house stands  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house.  There 
has  been  a  respectable  society  of  Friends  here  for  more  than  a  centurv.  In  1732, 
eight  persons  filed  their  certificate  with  the  town-clerk  that  they  belonged  to  that  per- 
suasion, who,  either  from  a  mistake  in  spelling,  or  to  make  a  revengeful  pun^  wrote 
it  "  those  people  called  Quackers.*^  Their  present  meeting-house,  built  in  1791.  is  com- 
modious and  of  good  proportions.  The  s^t  in  which  it  stands  is  retired,  and  almost 
surrounded  with  forest-trees ;  around  it  repose,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  ashes  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  society.  The  number  of  this  society  is  now  about  130 
members.  In  1823,  an  Episcopal  society  was  gathered  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
and  a  neat  church  erected  by  private  subscriptidn,  which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  in  May,  1824.  The  Kev.  Joseph  Maensdher  was  ordained  in  March,  imme- 
djately  after  which  he  took  charge  of  this  churchi  This  was  the  first  Episcopal  church 
ever  formed  in  Worcester  county. 

There  was  from  1777  till  1783  a  society  of  Jews  resident  in  this 
town.  They  removed  here  in  the  winter  of  1777  from  Newport, 
R.  I.,  to  escape  from  the  war  then  raging  along  the  coasts.  Tnere 
were  in  the  whole,  including  servants,  about  70  who  removed  here. 
Numbers  of  them  engaged  in  trade,  and  licenses  are  recorded  to 
these  '*  to  sell  bohea  and  other  Indian  teas."  After  peace  took 
place  they  mostly  returned  to  Newport.  They  always  observed 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  law,  and  their  stores  were  closed 
from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning.  A  child  of  one  of 
the  families  having  one  day  tasted  of  some  pork  in  one  of  the 
neighbor's  houses,  its  mother,  immediately  upon  learning  the  fact, 
administered  a  powerful  emetic,  and  thus  cast  out  the  sin  of  which 
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it  had  been  unconsciously  guilty.  Not  one  of  their  number  now 
remains  ;  the  last  individual  some  years  since  moved  to  New  Y«k, 
and  the  synagogue  where  they  worshipped  is  now  desolate  and 
forsaken. 

In  this  town  is  an  endowed  academy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  ia 
the  state,  which  was  incorporated  March  23,  1784.  It  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
and  Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts.  This  for  many  years  was  the  only 
academy  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  character  of  its  instruc- 
tion has  ever  been  elevated  and  Hberal.  It  has  a  respectable  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  which  was  procured  in  1824. 


West  vtew^  of  Leiceuer, 

The  above  show^  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Leicester,  as 
seen  from  the  residence  of  N.  P.  Denny,  Esq.,  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
about  1  mile  distant  from  the  center  of  the  place.  The  pwbJic 
buildings,  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  churches,  the  academy,  the 
bank,  and  town-^house,  all  stand  in  a  line  on  the  summit  of  the  hilly 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  public  green,  surrounded  by  railing. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  several  large  bro^. 
Shaw  and  H6nshaw  ponds  are  of  some  extent  There  are  5 
churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Friends,  and  1  Baptist 
Population,  2,122.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  46- from 
Boston.  Clappville  is  a  manufacturing  village,  situated  about  4 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  having  an  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
church.  In  1837,  there  were  5"  woollen  mills,  15  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 130,159  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $319,450; 
males  employed,  166  ;  females,  178.  There  were -8  manufactories 
of  machine  cards  ;  machines,  118  ;  value  of  machine  cards  manu- 
factured, $101,500;  hands  employed,  38;  there  were  9  manufac- 
tories of  hand  cards ;  machines,  35 ;  value  of  cards  manufactured, 
$50,300 ;  hands  employed,  32.  There  was  1  scythe  manufactory, 
(20  hands,)  and  1  machine  manufiictory,  (8  hands.) 
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This  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  and  was  part  of  what 
•was  called  **  Lancaster  New  Chranty    It  was  incorporated  in  1740. 

Tlie  church  here  was  embodied  in  1743,  and  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  ordained  their 
pastor.  On  account  of  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  people  about  some 
minor  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1757.  But  about  one  fifth  of 
the  society  adhering  to  him,  a  poll  society  was  made  of  them,  by  the  legislature,  with 
whom  he  preached  till  prevented  by  the  intk-mities  of  age  ;  and  was  dismissed  from 
them  in  1788.  After  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Rogers,  the  church 
and  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  and  in  1702  Rev.  Francis  Gardner  was 
settled  their  second  pastor.  After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Rogers  from  the  ""poll  socie- 
ty," that  Church  and  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  members  united  with  Mr.  Gafd- 
ner's  church.  Rev.  William  Bascom,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gardner,  was  installed  in 
1815,  and  was  .succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Cojiant,  in  1821.  Rev.  Phillips  Payson  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  clmrch  in  1825  j  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ochus  G.  Hub- 
bard, in  1833. 


South-tastem  vitw  of  the  central  pari  of  Ltominster. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  much  excellent  land.  TEe 
north  and  western  parts  are  hilly,  the  land  rising  in  long  regular 
swells;  the  eastern  part,  through  which  Nashua  river  passes,  has 
extensive  plains  and  tracts  of  interval. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Leom- 
inster village,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  30  dwelling-houses,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. This  place  is  20  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Lancaster, 
6  from  Pitchburg,  and  41  from  Boston.  Inhere  are  5  churches,  2 
Congregational,  (I  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  1,944.  In  1837,  there  were  5  paper-mills  in 
this  town,  and  17  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  ^80,800; 
males  employed,  84 ;  females,  47.  a 
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This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1719,  to  a  ntun- 
ber  of  persons,  upon  their  petition,  for  a  valuable  considerati<m  |J 
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reserving,  howerer,  school  and  ministerial  lands.  The  grant  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  present  town  of  Fitchburg.  It  was  called 
Turkey  Hill  (from  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  tract  which  was  once 
frequented  by  wild  turkeys)  until  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in 
17^ ;  when  the  name  of  Lunenburg  was  given  to  it,  in  compli- 
ment to  George  II.,  who  the  preceding  year  came  to  the  British 
throne,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Limenburg,  as  having  in  his  Ger- 
man dominions  a  town  of  that  name.  Many  of  the  first  settlers 
were  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  A  church  w^as  formed 
here  in  ^^28,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  ordained  pastor,  a 
few  months  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1732,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  David 
Stearns,  who  died  in  1761.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Pay  son,  ordained  in  1762,  died  in  a  few  months.  Their  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  ordained  in  1764.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  were  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  ordained  in  1802,  Rev. 
David  Damon,  in  1815,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1828. 
Rev.  EU  W.  Harrington  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in 
1837.  The  land  in  this  town  is  elevated,  and  the  hills  aflbrd  the 
best  soil.  The  people  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  90,000  palm-leaf  hats;  vaJuc, 
$17,000.  There  were  16,000  volumes  of  books  printed  and  bound; 
hands  employed,  5.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  th^e  are  two 
churches,  and  about  16  houses.  Distance,  25  miles- from  Worces- 
ter, 10  from  Lancaster,  22  from  Lowell,  and  40  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,250. 


MENDON. 


iFor  the  history  and  description  of  this  town,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  well- written 
history,  by  John  Geo.  Metcal/j  M.  D.,  of  Mendon.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  his- 
tory, so  politely  furnished  by  the  author,  could  not  be  copied  entire ;  but,  owing  to  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  publication,  extracts  only  could  be  given.] 

I  Mendon  is  situated  at  the  south-easternmost  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  it  except  Lancaster. 
It  was  incorporated  May  15,  1667.  It  is  18  miles  from  Worcester, 
34  from  Boston,  and  24  from  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Worcester  and  Boston  railroad  at  WestborouRh.  Population 
in  1837,  3,657.  ^ 

I  The  face  of  the  town  is  broken  and  hilly ;  the  north  part  is  the 
most  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  This  part  of 
the  township  has  also  long  been  noted  for  its  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  winter  apples.  The  south-westerly  portion  of  the  town  is 
generally  rough  and  stony,  though  there  are  some  excellent  farms 
in^  it.  The  south-easterly  part  is  more  level  and  sandy,  and  less 
fertile;  the  middle,  hilly  and  thinly  inhabited. 
I  The  manufacturing  villages  are  all  in  the  south  parish,  and  are 
situated  principaBy  upon  Mill  and  Blackstone  rivers.  They  are 
called  Millville,  Blackstone,  Waterford,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
.Canadas.    There  are  five  post-offices  in  this  town,  viz.  Mendon^ 
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in  the  north  parish,  and  South  Mendon,  Millville,  Blackstone  and 
Waterford,  in  the  south  parish.  There  are  nine  houses  for  pubhc 
-worship,  viz.  1  Congregational  Restorationist,  1  EvangeUcal,  and 
1  Friends  in  the  north  parish,  and  1  Congregational  Restorationist, 
1  Free-Will  Baptist,  1  Friends,  2  Calvinistic,  and  1  unoccupied, 
in  the  south  parish. 


Soifthrwestem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Mendon. 

[The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  Mendon,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  westward.  The  village  consists  of  three  churches,  1  Congregational  Resto- 
rationist, 1  Orthodox,  and  1  for  Friends  ;  there  are,  perhaps,  upwards  of  50  dwelling- 
hoases  within  half  a  mile  of  these  churches.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  having  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  eastward.] 

Mendon  was  originally  settled  by  people  from  Braintree  and 
Weymouth,  in  the  ccjunty  of  Norfolk.  John  Moore,  George  Aid- 
rich,  Nathaniel  Hareman,  Alexander  Plumley,  Matthias  Puffer, 
John  Woodland,  Ferdinando  Thayer,  Daniel  Lovett,  John  Hasher, 
Josiah  Chapin,  Joseph  Penniman,  John  Scammell,  and  John  Gur- 
ney,  of  Braintree;  Goodman  King,  Sen.,  Walter  Cook,  William 
Holbrook,  Joseph  White,  Goodman  Thomson,  Goodman  John 
Raynes,  Goodman  Bolter,  Sen.,  Abraham  Staples,  Samuel  Pratt 
and  Thomas  Bolter,  of  Weymouth,  all  had  land  allotted  to  them 
before  their  removal  to  the  town. 

At  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston,  Oct.  16, 1660,  "  in  further  answer  to  said  Bran- 
try  petition,  the  court  declare  that  they  judge  meete  and  proper  to  grant  a  plantation  of 
eight  miles  square,  and  that  the  persons  named  have  liberty  to  enter  upon  and  make  a 
beginning  thereat."  This  tract  of  eight  miles  square  was  afterwards  purchased  of  the 
Inaian.s,  for  the  sum  of  "  twenty-fower  pounds  sterling,"  as  set  forth  in  a  deed  given 
by  <<  Anawassanauk,  alis  John,  Quashaamait,  alis  William  of  Blewe  hills,  Great  John, 
Kamscoaont  alis  Peter,  and  Upannbohqueen,  alis  Jacob  of  Natick,"  to  Moses  Pays 
and  Peter  Brackett,  <<both  of  Brantre;"  said  deed  bearing  date  April  22,  1662,  and 
witnessed  by  John  Elliot,  Sen.,  John  Elliot,  Jr.  and  Daniel  Weld,  Sen. 

At  the  time  of  the  above  grant  the  court  also  ordered  "  that  Jfejor  Humphrey  Ath- 
erton,  Lieut.  Roger  Clap,  Eliazur  Lusher  and  Deacon  Parke,  "w  any  three  of  them, 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  impowered  to  make  a  valid  act  there."  These  gentlemen  were 
denominated  "  the  committee  for  Nipmug,"  which,  it  seems,  was  the  orig^al  name  of 
the  town.    Oct,  30,  1663,  this  committee  ordered  that  aU  those  persons  who  bad  l)eeii 
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•ooepted  to  allotments  of  land  in  the  plantation  should  remove  there,  wiUi  their  fcwK 
lies,  oy  the  middle  of  Nov.  1664, ''  upon  penaltie  of  forfeitaer  of  all  their  grants  there." 
At  a  general  court  held  at  Boston,  May  15,  1667,  the  plantation  of  Nipmug;  vhich 
was  now  called  Qvinshepauge^  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Mendon,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  May  12,  1570.  Moses  Payn  and  Peter  BradDBC^ 
the  original  grantees,  assigned  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  territory  to  thm 
selectmen  of  Mendon. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  "  set  on  the  highest  side  or  part  of 
the  land,  which  is  a  highway,  neere  to  Joseph  White's  san  pitt,  in 
his  house  lott ;"  but  where  Joseph  White's  sand  pit  was,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  first  meeting-house  was  located,  tradition 
does  not  agree.  As  the  original  inhabitants  all  settled  in  iv^hat  is 
now  called  the  north  parish,  and  as  the  meeting-house  was  near  a 
sand  pit,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  placed  somewhere  between  the 
present  Friends'  meeting-house  and  Muddy  brook. 

There  was  no  magistrate  amohg  the  first  settlers,  at  least  such  as  would  serre  the 
purposes  of  the  town,  for  we  find  that  Jan.  1,  1669,  "the  town  mtti  chose  the  eokxieil 
to  be  returned  to  the  general  covrte  to  gain  power  to  take  the  virdict  of  y*  jury  upon 
y«  death  of  John  Lovett — to  marry — and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  onth."  These 
powers  were  conferred  upon  Colonel  Crowne,  at  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston, 
May  19,  1669. 

Among  other  orders  passed  by  the  selectmen  this  year,  is  ibe  following :  "  Oidered, 
by  us,  to  read  the  law  to  y«  youth,  to  exhorte  them  to  the  due  and  carefui  ob^ierTatioii 
oiy  Lord's  day,  and  that  their  parents  be  desired  to  do  their  duty  herein,  for  the  pro 
moting  God's  glory,  theirs  and  their  children's  good." 

Joseph  Emerson  was  the  first  minister,  and  was  settled  Dec.  1,  1669 ;  thoimh  hi» 
salary  did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1,  1670.  He  was  son-in-law  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bunkly, 
who  was  minister  of  Concord,  and  who  concluded  the  terms  of  settlement  between  Mr. 
Emerson  and  the  town.  Mr.  Emerson's  salary  was  forty-five  pound:^  for  the  first  two 
years,  to  be  paid  as  follows  : 

"Tean  pounds  at  Boston  yearly  at  some  shope  there,  or  in  money  at  this  town.  Tha 
remayning  to  be  made  up,  two  pounds  of  butter  for  every  cow,  the  rest  in  pork,  wheat, 
barley,  and  soe  to  make  the  year's  pay  in  work,  Indian  corn,  rye,  pease  and  beef." 

After  the  second  year  he  was  to  be  paid  tifiy-five  pounds  yearly,  <<  and  soe  on  as  God 
shall  enable  them.''  All  differences  between  the  minister  and  the  town  were  to  be 
referred,  for  adjudication,  to  the  churches  of  Medfield,  Dedham  and  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Emerson  ^continued  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  until  the 
town  was  destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  in  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  When  the  inhalnt* 
ants  of  the  town  returned,  in  1680,  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  come  back  with  them. 

The  transactions  of  a  town  meeting,  holden  May  6, 1675,  was  the  last  entry  in  the 
records  before  the  town  was  burned.  One  Richard  Post  was  killed  at  this  time,  and, 
as  tradition  says,  near  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Hastings.  Post  lived  on  the 
road  from  Mendon  leading  towards  Sherburne,  and  that  portion  of  it  upon  which  his 
house  was  situated,  though  since  shut  up  as  a  public  highway,  has  retained  the  name 
of  Post's  lane  to  this  day.  Post  was  the  first  man  killed  in  King  Philip's  war  within 
the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

After  an  absence  of  about  five  years,  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of 
them,  returned,  and  Jan.  3,  1680,  was  holden  their  first  town  meeting.  At  this  meet- 
ing, among  other  town  officers,  Samuel  Read  was  chosen  '<  dark  of  the  scrits."  They 
immediately  set  about  rebuilding  another  meeting-house,  and,  Oct.  4,  1680,  gave  a 
call  to  Mr.  Grindal  Hanson  to  become  their  minister.  Mr.  Hanson  accepted  the  call, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  parochial  duties,  but  was  not  ordained  until  April  7, 
1684.  His  salary  was  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  as  follows :  "  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  in  starhng  country  money  of  New  England,  and  forty  poutnis  per  annum  mofe 
to  bee  paid  in  good  merchantabell  country  pay,  .such  as  the  town  raiseth."  His  salaiT 
was  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  25th  of  October  and  the  25th  of  March.  All  dim- 
culties  were  to  be  referred  to  a  mutual  council  of  Congregational  ministers. 

Benjamin  Albee  hailt  the  first  grist-mill  near  where  the  present  mill  of  NaAon  AUen 
stands,  and  which  was  destroyed  bv  the  Indians,  in  1675.  Matthias  Puffer  erected  the 
second  mill  in  1681,  near  where  the  first  one  stood.  The  first  saw-mill  was  bnih  by 
Seij.  Josiah  Chapin,  and  was  located  npon  Muddy  brook,  some  distance  above  wheie 
the  present  road  to  Milfoid  crosses  it.    Joseph  and  Angell  Torrey  soon  after  bnih  a 
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mcoai  saw-min  upon  School  brook,  near  where  the  present  mill  of  Obadiah  Wood  nnA 
Lyman  Keith  stands.  Joseph  Stevens  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  James  Biek  the 
Recond,  though  it  seems  he4id  not  live  up  to  his  agreement,  "  to  do  the  town's  snuthe* 
ry  work  lo  their  acceptance,"  for  within  a  year  after  his  settlement  the  constable  was 
directed  "  to  warn  James  Bick  forthwith  to  take  off  his  frame  and  fence  from  the  town's 
land,  and  no  more  to  In  Comber  the  same." 

From  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  for  many  years,  without  any  thing  remarkable  m  the  history  of  thei»  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Rawson,  their  minh;ter,  and  who  wa.s  a  cotemporary  and  an  acquaint* 
ance  of  Cotton  Mather,  died  Feb,  6,  1715,  aged  56  years,  and  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
ministry'.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  eminent  divine.  His  reputation  as  a 
theologian  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  general  court  sometime.^  referred  grave 
and  serious  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  him  for  his  decision. 

Mr.  Rawson,  though  he  still  continued  the  minister  of  the  town,  did  not  perform  his 
parochial  duties  for  some  time  before  his  decease.  Feb.  9,  1716,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church,  who  had  chosen  Mr.  Joseph  Dorr  for  \\ic\T  pastor^  the  town  also  chose  him 
to  be  their  mimster  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Dorr  was  ordained.  His 
milary  was  £70  for  the  first  year,  and  £75  per  annum  afterwards  j  and  for  settlement, 
or  '<  encouragement,"  £160  was  also  granted. 

In  the  year  1726,  a  great  sickness  prevailed  in  this  town,  a.s  appears  by  the  follow, 
ing  official  record.  <<  Sept.  16,  1726.  In  consideration  of  the  great  sifknf.ss  which  is 
now  in  the  town,  it  passed  by  a  clere  vote  to  Mt  swine  run  at  large  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  being  voked  and  ringed  as  the  law  directs."  Tradition  reports  this  sickness 
to  have  been  a  dysentery,  and  that  many  died  of  it. 

In  1727,  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  being  the  present  old  one,  near  the 
office  of  Warren  Raw.son,  E.sq.,  began  to  be  talked  about.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  angry  contention.  At  la.st,  after  the  opposition  had  become  wearied  with  the 
further  invention  of  expedients  to  pat  off  the  building  of  the  house;  Oct.  22, 1730,  "  It 
was  voted,  that  the  town  provide  a  Barrell  of  Rhum  towards  the  raising  the  meeting- 
house." After  it  was  rai.<^,  however,  some  one  of  the  opposition,  not  easily  appeased, 
it  seems,  undertook  to  cut  off  the  S.  W.  corner  post,  but  did  not  accomplish  hus  object. 
His  markj  it  is  said,  remains  to  this  day.  Notice  was  taken  of  this  act  as  follows :  At  a 
town  meeting,  Aug.  21,  1731,  <<  Voted  whether  the  Town  would  chase  a  Committee  to 
see  if  they  could  6nd  out  who  hath,  by  cutting,  damnified  the  meeting-house ;  and  it 
passed  in  the  negative." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr  died  March  9,  1768,  aged  70,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  his  minis- 
try. He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  April  19, 1769. 
His  salary  was  "60  pounds  lawful  money,  with  the  interest  of  the  ministry  money  and 
the  lands  belonging'to  the  Precinct." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  dismi.tsed  from  his  ministerial  charge,  in  concurrence 
with  the  church,  Dec.  3, 178^.  Certain  pecuniary  matters  in  di.spute  between  Mr.  Wil- 
lard and  the  parish  were  referred,  for  settlement,  to  an  arbitration,  composed  of  Ezra 
"Whitney,  Esq.,  of  DougIas.s,  Capt.  Samuel  Warren,  of  Milford,  and  James  Haws,  Esq, 
ofWest  borough. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  was  install- 
ed over  the  first  Congregational  society  in  Mendon,  March  23,  1786.  The  society 
failing  to  support  him,  he  was  dismi.ssed  June  13,  1791,  for  the  purpose  of  being  retain- 
ed by  the  first  parish.  The  parish  contract  with  Mr.  Alexander  is  dated  Feb.  10, 1792. 
His  salary  was  90  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Alexander  continued  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  first  parish  in  Mendon  until  Dec.  7,  1802,  when,  in  concurrence  with  the  church, 
he  was  dismissed. 

Rev.  Preserved  Smith  was  his  successor.  He  was  installed  Oct.  2,  1805,  over  th« 
first  and  second  parishes.  His  salary  was  S333  33,  one  fifth  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  second  parish.  Oct.  10,  1812,  Mr.  Smith  was  dismissed,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church. 


1815.     His  salary  was  $350  per  annum.     He  was  dismissed  Jan.  18,  1831. 

Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  the  present  minister  of  the  first  parish,  was  installed  May  3, 1832, 
with  a  salary  of  SlOO  per  annum.  The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rer. 
Bernard  Whitman,  of  Waltham.  April  1, 1837,  Mr.  Ballou's  scflw^  was  raised  to  $500 
per  annum. 

The  town  of  Mendon  parted  with  portions  of  her  territory  upon  the  incroporatioii  of 
every  one  of  the  towns  lying  upon  her  borders,  and  our  Rhode  Island  neighbors  tie 
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endeayoringy  still  Anther,  to  curtail  us  of  our  fair  propoTtions.  The  towns  of  Belliii^- 
ham,  Milford,  Upton,  Northbridge,  and  Uxbridge  each  came  in  for  their  sbtac  oC  aar 
territory  when  they  were  erected  into  separate  towns.  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  **  the  condition  and  products  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry'^  in  the  town  of  Mendon,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1837.     It  is  copied  from  an  official  document 

''Cotton  mills,  8;  cotton  spiDdles,  13,914;  cotton  consumed,  474,000  lbs.;  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  3,003,000  yards ;  value  of  same,  $251,410  ;  males  employed,  207; 
females,  205 ;  capital  invested,  $333,400.  Woollen  mills,  4 ;  sets  of  woollen  machine- 
ry, 12 ;  wool  consumed,  330,000^  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  305,000  yards ;  value  of 
same,  $324,000;  males  employed,  71 ;  females,  62  ;  capital  invested,  $113,000 ;  sperm 
oil  used  by  manufacturers,  4,775  gallons.  Common  sheep,  142.  Boots  manufactured, 
22,225  pairs;  shoes,  150  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $39,800 ;  males  employed, 
61 ;  females,  6.  Air  and  cupola  furnace,  1 ;  iron  casting  made,  4  tons ;  value  or  same, 
$480  ;  capital  invested,  $250.  Scythe  manufactories,  2  ;  scythes  manufactured,  1,8»^ ; 
value  of  scythes,  $1,400  ;  hands  employed,  5 ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Plough  mana- 
factory,  1 ;  ploughs  manufactured,  25 ;  value  of  same,  $175 ;  employing  1  person. 
Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,500  ;  value  of  same,  $4,000.  Palm-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured, 50  ;  value  of  same,  $16  50.  Value  of  machinery  manufactured,  $6,000  ;  hands 
employed,  23 ;  capital  invested,  $5,000.  Value  of  wagons  and  harnesses  manaiaD> 
tared,  $2,000 ;  hands  employed,  4  ;  capital  invested,  $2,000." 


MILLBURY. 

MiLLBURY,  formerly  a  part  of  Sutton,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1813.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1742,  and  called  the 
second  parish  in  Sutton.  The  first  meeting-*house  was  built  in 
1743,  but  the  church  was  not  embodied  till  1747.  Rev.  James 
Wellman,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1747 ; .  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Chaplin^  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1764.  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe, 
the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1794.  Rev.  Osgood  Herrick 
succeeded  Mr.  GofFe  in  1830.  The  next  pastor.  BLev.  Nathaniel 
Beach,  was  settled  in  1837.  The  Rev.  George  uampbell  was  in- 
stalled the  first  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  in  1830;  he  was 
succeeded,  in  1834,  by  Rev.  William  A.  Learned.  Rev.  Samuel 
G.  Buckingham,  the  next  pastor,  was'ordained  in  1837. 

In  the  town  are  several  flourishing  villages.  The  one  seen  in  the  engraving  Lb  called 
the  Armory  Village,  in  which  is  the  post-office ;  Millbury  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$10^,000  ;  and  the  Second  Congregational  meeting-house.  Burbemk  Village  is  sitQ> 
ated  about  one  mile  south-westerly,  in  which  is  a  number  of  factories,  and  the  First 
Congragational  meeting-house,  having  a  large  basement  story  occupied  as  a  town 
hall.  About  two  miles  farther  west,  is  another  village,  in  which  is  a  post-office,  called 
the  West  Millbmy  post-office.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  village  is  a  meeting- 
house, which  is  occupied  by  the  Baptist  and  theXhird  Congregational  Societies. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  this  town,  4Mb  bold  their  meetings  in  a  large 
hall  in  Armory  Village. 

Millbury  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The 
township  is  generally  hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstone 
hver,  and  the  Blackstone  canal  passes  through  Armory  village,  in  which  is  a  number 
of  locks.  A  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  was  constructed  to  this 
place  in  1838,  giving  the  inhabitants  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and  constant  conummi 
cation  with  Boiton. 


MILFOBD. 
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North-western  vieto  in  Millbury, 

Population,  2,153.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  mills ;  18  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 166,000  yards  of  cloth  were  maBufactnred ;  value,  $348,000;* 
males  employed,  148;  females,  128  ;  one  cotton  mill ;  1,848  cotton 
spindles ;  350,0()0  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$25,000;  males  employed,  20;  females,  20.  One  musket  manu- 
factory; 2,500  muskets  manufactured;  value,  $25,f}P0;  hands 
employed,  30;  one  scythe  manufactory;  14,400  scythes  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  $9,600 ;  there  were  9,800  pairs  of  boots  and  80,500 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $93,175;  males  employed, 
150;  females,  63;*  one  paper-mill ;  value  of  paper,  $15,000. 


MILFORD. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  north-easterly  part  of  Mendon.  It 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  parish  in  1741,  and  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  MilURiver.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1780.  The  church  was  formed  here  in  1741,  of  26  male  mem- 
bers ;  over  which  Rev.  Amariah  Frost  was  settled  in  1743.  Some 
time  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Frost,  a  separation  took  place,  and 
a  Mr.  Hovey  preached  to  the  disaffected,  and  was  ordained  among 
them.  He  remained  with  them,  however,  but  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Frost  continued  pastor  of  the  first  society  till  his  death,  in  1792; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Long,  in  1801. 

The  following  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Mil- 
ford,  as  seen  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  branch  of  Charles 
river,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  village.  In  the  engraving, 
the  Universalist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  spires  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  town-house  are  seen  towards  the  central 
part.  An  academy  was  established  in  this  place  in  1830.  Popu- 
lation, 1,637.     Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  98  from 
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North-eaft  view  of  MilforJ. 


Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  128,000  pairs  of  boots  manufactured; 
value,  $212,200;  males  employed,  305;  females,  37;  there  were 
4,000  straw  bonnets  manufactured;  vakie,  $12,000;  one  cottoo 
tnill,  1,200  spindles,'  80,000  ^ards  of  cotton  goods  were  mantifac^ 
tared;  value,  $5,000.  '^   . 

Though  the  surface  of  this  town  is  not  very  hill;^,  the  land  rises  In  som«  places,  ««pc- 
ctally  towards  the  .north.  Frmn  the  highest  elevations  in  this  part  of  the  town  there  is 
amwide  And  varie^ted  prospeet.  This  northern  part  was  a  purchase  from  the  Indians 
by  the  first  prfipnetors  of  Mendon,  and  was  called  the  "  North  Purchase,"  There  are 
two  rivers  in  this  town ;  Charles  river,  which  passes  through  the  east  part,  and  Mill 
river,  which  passes  through  the  western.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  tne  outlet  of  a 
Urge  poad,of  a  mile  in  length,  partly  iu  Milford,  but  principally  in  Hopkinton  and  Up- 
ton, called  North  Fond.  There  are  good  meadows  and  iniervaf  lands  upon  the  borders 
of  both  of  these  rivers*  The  town  is  well  waterfed  with  springs,  rivulets  and  brooks  in 
all  parts.  Agridhlture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  produces 
annually  for  market,  considerable  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  Ace,  perhaps 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

,  Gen.  Alexander  Scammel  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1769,  and  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  timber  in  Massachusetts  and  province 
,  of  Maine,  under  the  British  government.  In  1775,  he  was  a  brigade-major  in  the 
Amei^n  army ;  i|i  1777^  a  colonel  at  the  taking  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  adjutant-gene- 
ral of  the  army  at  Yorktown,  where  he  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  reconnoiteringy 
Sept.  30/  1781,  just  before  the  stirrender  of  Comwallis,  of  which  wound  he  soon  after 
died*  « 


NEW    BRAINTREE. 

The  general  court  having  granted  6,000  acres  of  land  to  certain 
persons  of  the  ancient  town  of  Brain  tree,  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk, 
for  services  rendered  to  the  public,  it  was  called  and  knowa  by 
the  nanie  of  Brai«tree  Farms.  TWs  tract,  together  with  a  part  of 
Brookfieid  and  a  part  ef  Hard  wick,  was  incorporated  in  1751,  and 
named  New  Braintree.  The  church  was  embodied  here  in  1754, 
^nd  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  Rev. 
Daniel  Foster  was  ordained  a  colleague^with  Mr.  Ruggles  in  1778. 
Mr.  Ruggles  di«d  suddenly  in  1782,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and 
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62d  of  his.  ministry.    Rev.  John  Piske,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Foster, 
was  ordained  in  1796. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  with  moderate  hills  and  val- 
leys ;  the  soil  is  generally  good,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  good  farmers,  and  the  abundance 
of  excellent  beef,  butter,  and  cheese  produced.  The  township  is 
finely  watered  by  brooks,  rivulets  and  springs.  Ware  river  passefl^ 
its  western  border.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  Me-min-i-mis- 
set  brook,  formed  entirely  by  springs,  from  the  adjacent  hills,,  which, 
running  north,  empties  into  Ware  riverf  On  this  brook  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  luxuriant  meadow  of  several  hundreds  of  acres,  c^led 
Meminimisset,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians,  when  a  hideous 
swamp.  This  was  the  head-quarters  and  chief  place  of  rendezvous 
of  the  savages  at  the  time  when  Broo|f  field  was  destroyed ;  and 
near  which  place  8  brave  men  wnere  killed,  ^nd  three  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  Indians,  Aug.  22,  1675.  And  .hither  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  was  brought  a  captive,  who  was  taken  by  the  enemy  at 
Lancaster,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1676 ;  and  here  she  buried  her 
murdered  child  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Population,  780.  Dis- 
tance, 18  miles  from  Worcester,  and^S  from  Boston.  In  1887,  there 
were  18,000  palm -leaf  hats  manufactured  ^  value,  $4^000,. 


NORTHBOROUGH. 


Tms  was  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Westborough,  the  matu 
part  whereof  was  set  off  from  Marlborough  in  1717.  It  was  made 
the  second  precinct,  or  parish,  of  Westborough  in  1744,  and  incor- 
porated a  town  in  1766.  There  were  settlers  in  this  part  of  Marl- 
borough before  there  were  any  in  what  is  now  Westborough. 
As  early  as  1700,  or  rather  before,  a  few  families  had  fixed  down 
here.  The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  were  heads  of  fSBUcni- 
lies  in  this  place  before  it  became  a  separate  parish  : 

John  Brigham,  Nathaniel  Cakes,        Oliver  Ward,  Joseph  W^ler, 

Samuel  Goodenow,     Simeon  Howard,  Sen.,  Pea.  Isaac  Tomblin,  Simon  BKe, 
Sam.  Goodenow,  Jr.,  Gershora  Fay,  Sen.,    Hezekiah  Tomblin,    I)aniei  Bartlett. 
PSLTid  Goodenow,       Thomas  Ward,.  Ephraim  Beeman^ 

The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  this  place  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1746,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Joha  Martin,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1724,  wa« 
ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  died  April  30,  1767,  aged  61,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  a  native  of  Petershcmi 
and  graduate  ot  Harvard,  in  1762,  (where  he  also  pursued  his 
theological  studies,)  who  was  ordained  Nov.  4,  1767.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Worcester  County,  a  work  highly  valuable 
for  the  facts  it  records,  many  of  which  would  probably  have  borff 
lost,  had  they  not  with  great  pains  and  fidelity  been  collected  in 
this  work.  He  died  in  1816,  aged  72.  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,,  his 
successor,  was  ordained  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin  Fay 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1832 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Daniel  H,  Emerson,  in  1836. 
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IHuing  the  fi^t  years  of  the  setUement  of  the  town,  a  garrison  was  kepc  at  a  hmne 
<m  the  lower  side  of  the  township,  toward  Marlborough,  near  the  brook  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Stirrup  brook.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1707,  as  Mary  Goodenow  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Fay,  wife  of  Gershom  Fay,  were  gathering  herbs  in  the  adjoining  meadow,  a  party 
of  Indians,  24  in  number,  all  stout  warriors,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  woods  and 
making  towards  them.  Mrs.  Fay  succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  She  was  ck»ely 
pursued  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  but,  before  they  came  up,  had  time  to  enter  the  gai^ 
nson  and  fasten  the  gate  of  the  enclosure.  There  fortunately  happened  to  be  one  man 
then  within,  the  rest  of  the  men  belongmg  to  the  fort  being  in  the  fields  at  work.  Tbeir 
savage  invaders  attempted  in  vain  to  break  through  the  enclosure.  These  heroic  de- 
fenders by  great  exertions  maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  till  a  party  of  friends,  alarm- 
ed by  the  report  of  the  muskets,  came  to  their  relief,  when  the  enemy  betook  themaelFes 
to  flight.  Mrs.  Fay  discovered  great  presence  of  mind  during  the  assault,  being  eoo- 
•tantly  employed  in  loading  and  reloadmg  the  muskets  belonging  to  the  garrison,  and 
handing  them  to  her  companion,  who  by  this  means  was  able  to  keep  up  a  constant 
fire  on  the  invaders.  The  unfortunate  young  woman,  Miss  Goodenow,  being  retarded 
in  her  flight  bf  lameness,  was  seized  by  her  merciless  pursuers  and  dragged  over  the 
brook  into  the  edge  of  Marlborough,  and  there,  a  little  south  of  the  road  and  nigh  to 
Sandy  hill,  she  was  killed  and  scalped.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  were  pursaed 
by  a  company  of  about  UO  men  from  Marlborough  and  Lancaster,  and  overtaken  in 
what  is  now  Sterling,  where  a  hard  conflict  ensued,  in  which  9  of  their  number  and  2 
of  our  men  were  slain.  In  one  of  their  packs  was  found  the  scaln  of  the  unfortnnate 
Miss  Goodenow,  which  was  the  first  intimation  that  was  obtained  of  her  melancholy 
fate.  Upon  the  return  of  the  English  they  sought  for  and  found  her  body,  and  there 
buried  it ;  and  her  grave  is  yet  visible. 

The  town  of  Northborough  lies  in  a  kind  of  valley  between  the 
highlands  of  Marlborough  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Boylston  on  the  west.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tiopal  and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,224.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills;  1,820  spindles;  220,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  nuuia- 
factured ;  value  $30,400.  There  were  7,255  pairs  of  boots  and 
20,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $30,720 ;  males  em* 
ployed,  50 ;  females,  25.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Monis,  who 
died  in  Northborough,  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worces- 
ter County. 

<<Mr.  Monis,  as  I  suppose,  the  first  Hebrew  instructor  in  onr  university  at  Gbb- 
bridge,  was  bom  in  Italy.  When  he  came  into  America  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Ha 
lAarried  a  Miss  Marrett,  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  the  vear  1761 ;  whereupon  he 
resigned  Ms  office,  and  retired  to  Northborough,  and  spent  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Bev.  John  Martyn.  Mrs.  Slonis  and  Mrs.  Martyn  were  sisters.  He 
left  something  very  honorable  and  generous  to  the  church  in  Northborough.  He 
bequeathed  forty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  seven  of  the  ministers  then  living  in  the  vicinity.  Also,  he  left  about  an  him 
dred  and  twenty-six  pounds  as  a  fund,  the  interest  whereof  was  to  be  distributed 
among  widows  of  ministers  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  his  estate,  which  was  considerable,  he  gave  to  the  Martyn  family.  The  fidlowing  it 
the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone: 

''Here  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Rabbi  Judah  Monis,  M.  A.,  Late  Hebrew  Instructor 
At  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge  ;  In  which  office  he  continued  40  years.  He  ww 
by  birth  and  religion  a  Jew,  But  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  And  was  pabticldy  ba^ 
tized  At  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1722,  And  departed  this  life  April  25i>>'  1764|  Aged  eighty- 
one  years,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

M  A  BfttiTtt  bnmch  of  Jacob  we,                                   i  From  teeming  Zion's  fertile  womb,  lai.  «6.  8 

Which  once  fh»m  off  Ita  olhre  broke ;                        I     Aa  dewj  drops  In  eariy  mom,  FMm  1  la  a 

BMnfted  fi«m  the  living  tree,         Bom.  1 1.  17, 94. 1  Or  rising  bodies  from  the  tomb,  John.  5.  ».  SiL 

or  the  rtriring  sap  partook.                                 |    At  once  be  luBel's  nation  bom.*'  M  al  a 
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NORTHBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Uxbridge,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  and  bearing  relative  to  that  town.  It  was 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1772.  The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1782,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Crane,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  their  pastor ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fletcher, 
who  was  settled  in  1832 ;  Rev.  Charles  Furbush,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1834.  Rev.  Michael  Burditt  was  installed  pastor 
over  the  second  village  church  in  1835. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  somewhat  rocky  and  rough,  but  the 
soil  in  general  is  rich,  strong,  and  good.  It  is  finely  watered  by 
springs,  streams,  and  rivers.  Of  these  Blackitone  ^nd  Mumford 
rivers  are  the  largest.  On  these  rivers  are  tracts  of  good  interval 
land,  Blackstone  canal  passes  through  this  town,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Blackstone  river.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,409.  Distance,  18 
miles  from  Worcester  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
4  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  9,000 ;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
1,450,000  yards ;  value,  $136,750;  males  employed,  90;  females, 
107;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  macl^inery;  100,000  yards  of  sati- 
net were  manufactured;  value,  $70,000;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  20.  There  were  600  pairs  of  boots  and  53,500  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured;  value,  $50,000;  males  employed,  75;  fe- 
males, 20 ;  value  of  cotton  machinery  manufactured,  $25,000. 


NORTH   BROOKFIELD. 

This  town  was  originally  the  second  parish  in  the  town  of 
Brookfield ;  it  was  incorporated  as  such  in  1750.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1812.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this  town 
was  raised  in  1749,  and  completed  after  a  few  years.  This  house 
was  occupied  for  public  worship  till  January,  1824,  when  H  new 
one,  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  gathered  in  1752,  and  Rev.  Eli 
Fobes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Fobes  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  in  1776.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1798. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Brookfield,  showing  part  of  the  Congregational  church  on  the  right, 
and  part  of  the  town-house  on  the  left.  The  village,  which  has 
mostly  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years  since,  consists 
of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  and  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and 
1  Methodist.  Deacon  Tyler  and  Mr.  Ezrst  Bacheler  were,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  settlers  in  the  village.  The  shoe  business  was 
first  begun  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ward.  Population,  1,509, 
Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  4  from  Brookfield,  30  from 
Springfield,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  this  town  24,170  pairs  of  boots,  and  559,900  paiis  of  shoeti 
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Southern  view  of  North  Brookfield. 

the  value  of  which  was  $470,316;  males  employed,  650;  females, 
300.  There  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  9,195  yards 
of  cloth,  valued  at  $10,758  45. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  village  grave- 
yard: •• 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton  of  Brookfield,  who  died  July  25,  1795,  in 
the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  ministry.  He  was  solemn  and  ferrenl  ii 
prinrer,  pathetic  and  instructive  in  his  preaching,  an  example  of  meekness,  padeiice^ 
and  resignation  under  trials.  In  life  and  at  death  he  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  that  reli- 
gion which  he  preached  and  practised. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Doct'r  Jacob  Kitteredge,  who  died  July  2Sth,  1813,  aged  63. 


"  BenMth  the  sacred  honors  of  the  tomb, 
In  awftil  silence  and  majestic  gloom, 
The  man  of  mercy  here  conceals  his  head, 
Amidot  the  awful  mansions  of  the  dead. 


No  more  his  liberal  hand  shall  help  the  poor, 
Relieve  distress,  and  scatter  joy  ito  more. 
While  he  from  death  diti  others  seek  to  aaw, 
Death  threw  a  daa  And  ptun^'d  him  in  lUb  traTa." 


OAKHAM. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  after  the  incor- 
poration of  that  town  was  called  "  Rutlancl  West  Wing/'  nntil 
1762,  when  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Oakham. 
The  church  in  this  place  was  embodied  in  1767,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian form,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Strickland  was  ordained 
pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1773,  and  the  church  was  dissolved. 
Shortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  a  church  on  the  Congregational 
plan  was  organized,  but  had  no  settled  pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev. 
Daniel  Tomlinson  was  ordained.  Rev.  Asa  Hixon,  jr.  was  settled 
colleague  pastor  in  1829.  Rev.  James  Kimball,  the  next  minister, 
was  installed  in  1832.  TTie  general  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  stony.  The  ^il  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  th|M||^ughing. 
Five  Mile  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee,  is  a  strofl^Kkdnside^ 
rable  size,  and  Ware  river  runs  across  the  north  angHSRhe  town. 
Population,  1,109.    Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  56 
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from  Boston.    In  1837,  there  was  1  satinet  mill ;  20,000  palm-leaf 
hats  andM^SOO  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,486. 


OXFORD. 


.  This  town  was  a  grant  made  by  the  government,  m  1682,  to 
Jo>seph  Dudley,  Esq.,  governor,  to  William  Stoughton,  Esq.,  lieut* 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  Major  Robert  Thomson  J^Te^srs. 
Cox  and  Blackwell,  and  associates.  It  was  styled  "  a  trac^f  land 
lying  in  the  Nipnet  or  Nipmuc  country,''  (the  Indian  name  of 
which  was  Mauchaug.)  The  grant  expressed  8  square  miles,  but 
according  to  the  survey  and  boundaries  it  c^jmpreheiided  12  milc9* 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  9  in  widtli,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  Charlton  and  a  part  of  Dudk^.y  and  of  Ward. 

It  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Gore  of  Boxbury,  and  a  return  thereof  being  made  to  the 
general  court,  they  accepted  the  same,  and  on  the  16ih  of  May,  10S3,  they  granted  the 
plantation  'and  gave  it  the  name  of  Oxford.  The  origmal  proprietors  of  Oxford,  in 
die  year  1686,  took  on  to  the  grant  .30  families  of  French  Protestants,  who  were  driven 
out  of  France  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Naniz  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  year  1684.  According  to  a  MS.  delineation  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  it  was  laid 
out  in  lots  in  the  names  of  the  original  proprietors.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  thou- 
sand acres  at  the  east  end  were  '<  severed,  granted,  and  set  apart  for  a  village,  called 
Oxford,  for  the  said  families."  Some  of  these  people  were  from  Rochelle,  in  France,  or 
vicinity.  They  had  with  them  a  French  Protestant  minister,  Mr.  Daniel  Bondett. 
They  buiit  a  meeting-house,  (which  stood  near  the  road  leading  to  Norwich,  Conn.) 
and  near  this  was  their  burying-ground.  They  built  two  forts  for  defence  against  the 
Indians,  one  of  which  was  near  their  meeting-house,  at  the  foot  of  Mayo's  hill ;  the 
other,  the  larger  fort,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  A  well  in  each  of  the  forts  is 
to  be  seen,  though  they  are  both  nearly  filled  up.  These  settlers  set  up  a  grist  and  a 
malt  mill,  and  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
They  acquired  the  right  of  representation  in  the  provincial  legislature.  Of  this  fact 
the  public  records  preserve  the  evidence  ;  for^  in  the  year  1693,  an  act  was  passed  em- 
powering Oxford  to  send  a  representative  to  the  general  court.  The  French  plantation 
can  be  clearly  traced  down  to  the  year  1696,  at  which  time  it  was  broken  up  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Indians.  It  appears  they  killed  a  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  John  Johnson 
and  three  of  his  children.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  saved  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Andrew 
Sigourney,  sen.,  who,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  ran  to  the  house  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  back  door,  (with  a  child  in  her  arms,)  and  took  her  over  French  river,  whicb 
they  waded  through,  and  fled  towards  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  there  wa^  a  garrison. 
The  Indians  killed  the  children,  dashing  them  against  the  jambs  of  the  fireplace.  Mr. 
Johnson,  having  been  to  Woodstock,  returned  as  the  Indians  were  massacring  his 
fiimily,  and  was  shot  down  at  his  own  door.  Upon  the  dis])er:iion  of  the  French  set- 
tlers from  Oxford,  it  appears  that  most  of  them  went  to  Boston.  It  is  believed  that, 
after  the  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  a  few  families  returned  to  Oxford,  but 
most  of  these  went  back  again  to  Boston,  in  about  19  years  from  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement  of  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  French  church  in 
Boston,  in  1704-5.  Among  the  French  Protestants  who  emigrated  to  Boston  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Oxford,  were  Montel,  Jacques  Dupen,  Capt.  Jermon,  Peter  Cante,  Berean 
Caeini,  Elie  Dupeu,  Ober  Jermon,  Jean  Maillet,  Andre  Segourne,  Jean  Maillet,  ant., 
Peter  Canton,  Jean  Jeanson,  Mr.  Germaine,  Jean  Beaudoin, Boudinot,  and  Benja- 
min Faneuil.* 

»  —        ■ 

*  Other  settlements  of  French  Protestants  were  made  in  different  places  in  America, 
(principally  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these 
peoole  have  rendered  distinguished  services  lb  our  country.  J>i  the  nine  presidents 
of  tne  old  ce^ifjras,  who  conducted  the  United  States  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
three  were  desdbnmits  of  French  refugees  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  conse- 
cpcnce  of  the  revocation  of  the -edict  of  Nant2.  these-  were  Henry  Laurens  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  John  Tay  of  New  York,  and  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey. 
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Site  of  the  French  Fort  on  Mayors  Hillj  Oxford,  Mass, 

The  above  shows  the  situation  (as  viewed  from  the  south-east) 
of  the  principal  fort  of  the  French  Protestants,  which  they  erected 
as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  on  Mayo's  Hill.  The  pile  of 
stones  seen  near  the  center  of  the  engraving,  by  which  a  person  is 
standing,  shows  the  precise  spot  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort  or  fortified 
house.  Mr.  Samuel  Mayo,  on  whose  farm  this  interesting  relic  is 
situated,  has  shown  a  laudable  spirit  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
the  fort  from  being  obliterated.  The  well  (which  is  filled  up,  ex- 
cept a  small  depression,)  was  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  person 
standing  by  the  stone  wall.  On  the  left  of  the  engraving,  about 
four  rods  south  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort,  is  seen  a  grape  vine  which 
was  originally  planted  by  the  Huguenots.  They  had  another  fort 
lo  the  westward  of  this,  on  the  first  elevation,  seen  beyond  the  re- 
mains of  the  fort.  It  is  probable  the  church' and  burying-ground 
were  near  this  place.  In  the  distance  is  seen,  to  the  north-west, 
the  village  of  Oxford,  about  one  mile  and  a  fourth  in  a  direct  line. 
This  village  contains  about  40  houses,  2  churches,  and  a  bank. 
French  river  is  seen  flowing  to  the  eastward  of  the  village.  When 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  the  observer  has  a  commanding 
prospect,  especially  to  the  westward.  Wachusett  mountain  is 
seen  rising  in  the  distance  far  to  the  north-west. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poetical  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey : 

"  On  Tisitiug  a  rine  planted  br  the  Huguenots,  at 
the  ruins  of  the  French  ton  at  Oxford. 

Not  by  rash,  thoughtleas  hands, 

Who  sacrifice  to  Bacchiu,  pouring  forth 
Libations  at  his  alur,  with  wild  songii 
Hailing  his  maddened  orgies,  wert  thou  borne 
To  western  cliroas— but  with  the  suffering  band 
Of  pious  Huguenots  didst  cross  the  wave, 
When  they  ossay'd  to  plant  salvation's  vine 
'     '     *  Iden  ~      • 


In  the  drear  wilUemees. 
Tlie  everlasting  forest's 


Pensive  they  inarlc'd 


Track'd  by  the  vengefUl  native ;  yet  to  rear 
Their  temple  to  the  Eternal  Sire,  and  pay 
Unfelter'd  homaee  to  his  name  with  joy, 
Though  on  their  hymn  of  praise  the  desert  howt'd. 
The  ravage  arrowts  scath'a  thera,  and  dark  doudi 
Inrolv'd  their  infant  Zi<m;  yet  they  bora 
Toil  and  atHiciion  with  unwaverinc  eye, 
Fix'd  on  the  heavens,  and  firm  in  hope  m 
Sanic  to  their  last  n>pa8e.— Full  many  a  aoa 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  land  looks  back 
Through  time's  loQg  vista,  and  exulting  elainis 
These  as  their  sires." 


stinff  forest's  g|oomy  shade', 
The  anculiured  valo,  the  Aiow  invested  heath, 

At  the  abdication  of  the  HugacDots,  the  lands  of  the  township  reverM^  to  the  pro- 
prietors, who,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1713,  granted  them  to  others  for  a  4|Rtleinent,  on 
condition  that  their  number  should  amount  to  30  families  at  least.   The  requisite  num- 
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bnr  of  luwocifttaB  wts  oUained.    The  town  was  incorpoiated  in  1713 :  abont  a  viear 
and  a  balf  from  the  date  of  the  grant  a  distribation  was  made  by  lot  to  the  30  fiunilies. 
The  following  is  the  liat  of  persons  as  thej  drew  their  lots  t 
Daniel  filiot,  ^r.,        William  Aadson,     joshna  Whitney,      Na&'l  Chambertin, 
Ephiaim  Town,         Benjamin  Nealand,  Joseph  Rocket,         Jonathan  TiUotson, 
Samael  Haj^nrn,    Jos.  Chamberiin,  Jr.,  £benezer  Lamed,    Oliver  CoUer, 
Benoni  Twichell,       Daniel  Eliot,  Sen.,    Joseph  Chamberiin,  John  Chandler,  Jr., 
Isaac  Lamed,  Abiel  Lamb,  Thomas  Hnnkins,    Beaj.  Chamberltn> 

Joshoa  Chandlen       Thomas  Gleasoft,     Edmund  Taylor,      Abram  SJdnner, 
EbeneSer  Hnmphrey,John  Town,        *     Ebei[*rt3hainb&rlin,  Israisl  Town. 
Daniel  Pearson,         John  Collar^ 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  not  very  hilly  or  uneven.  In  the  cen* 
ter  is  a  large  plain,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  a  mile 
in  width,  which  is  nearly  all  under  cultivation.  N^t  the  north 
end  of  this  plain  stands  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  meeting-house  of  the  Universalists. 
The  village  is  mostly  buik  on  one  4ong  stireet,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.  Prom  the  plain  the  land  rises  on  all  sides,  but  oot  very 
high.  French  river,  passing  through  this  town,  affords  it  a  fine 
water  power.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  wooHen  QianufiBbC-* 
tories.  Oxford  Bank  has  a  capital  of  ^1<K),000.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population,  2,047. 
In  1837  there  Were  4  cotton  mills :  cotton  spindles,  6,226 ;  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  653,500  yards;  value,  $92,685  j^ males  em- 
ployed, 66 ;  females,  67.  There  wens  5  woollen  mills,  12}  sets 
of  machinery ;  cloth  mannjfactured,  184,820  yards ;  Value,  $371,916 ; 
males  employed,  122 ;  feoaates,  78.  There  were  4, 166;  pairs  of  boots 
and  33,j522  pairs  of  shdes  manufactured ;  value^  $36,^794 ;  males 
employed,  66;  females,  45»  . 

T^  first  church'  was  gathered  in  thi»  to^n  t^amtjy  18,  1721,  a&d  thb  Rev.  John 
Campbell  (a  native  of  Scotland)  was  ordaiaed  their  pastor  in  March  the  same  year. 
He  <ked  ia  1761,  and  was  succeeded  Irjr  Rev.  Joseph  Bimmaii,  who  was  installed  in 
1764.  Mr.  Bowman  lived  in  l^reat  harmony  with  the  people  until  1775,  wl^en  the  war 
occasiMied  difereiiees  among  them,  which  led  a  ntimber  to  proTe^  themselves  Quakers, 
and  then  thev  <'dee)ared  tljpmselves  to  be  of  the  3ect  called  UxuversaliAs."  These 
difficulties  tea  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Sowman  in  1782.  The  following  ministers 
have  succeeded  Mr.  BiMiniiflin :  Eltas  XMley  in  17dl,  Josiah  Moolton  in  1805,  David 
Batcheller  in  1816,  Ebenezer  Newhall  in  1823,  Loren  .Bobbins  in  1832,  and  Horatio 
Bardwell  in  1836. 

The  resettlement  of  the  town  at  first  proceeded  slowly  from  fear 
of  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  known,  except  what  has  been  related^ 
that  any  person  in  Oxford  was  killed  by  them.  Concerning  the 
Indians,  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  incident : 

«  On  the  6th  of  August,  1774,  four  Indians  came  upon  a  small  house  in  Oxford, 
which  was  built  under  a  hiU.  They  made  a  breach  in  the  roof,  and  as  one  of  them 
was  attempting  to  enter  he  received  a  shot  in  his  belly  from  a  courageous  woman,  the 
only  person  in  the  house,  who  had  two  muskets  and  two  pistols  charged,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  an  four,  but  they  thought  fit  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  dead  or  wounded 
man.  It  is  a  pity  the  name  of  thb  heroiae  has  not  been  preserred,  that  it  might  he 
haaded  down  to  latest  posterity." 


PAXTON. 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  originally  belonged  to  Rutland 
and  Leicester,  the  line  between  which  towns  formerly  passed  a  little 
north  of  where  Paxton  meeting-house  pow  stands.    It  waa  incor> 
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f>rated  as  a  district  by  an  aet  of  die  gevieral  ceiRty  Vy  llie  name  of 
axton,  in  1765.  The  first  settlements  were  made  within  its  limits 
a  few  yesM^  after  the  settle^ient  of  Rutland  ^uod  Leieester,  wjiich 
was  about  1720.  It  is  certain  that  hehre  1745  there  were  several 
families  in  the  place,  and  ^ome  fx>nsidersrbte  rmfTC^remeftia  made. 


AradBg  the  ^iirlf  settlers  w0K  Jvaish  Livermore-^Bd  his  toother,  Jaeo 
and  Abijah  Bemis,  from  Weston,  ^ear  thep.were  also  William  Xkemson  mmd,  «ne 
or  two  of  his  sox\^.  The  ^ettlemem  of  Utd  town  weus  ntver  iiiierr»pled  hj  Interna  dem- 
dations,  or  by  any  other  calamity,  but  gradually  progveseed  till  all  the  lasd  was  imbi 
up.  It  is  bukved  that  this  town  was  never  constitnied  such  by  any  direct  lefnalatire 
act;  it,  however,  assomed  AiU  town  privileges  some* time  in  the  yeat  Vlk,  when 
Mr.  Abraham  Smith  was  senrt  represematl^*  to  tlm  general  <bo«rt. 

At  the  fiist  meeting  a^ier  the  organization  of  the  diMfict,  holdea  en  the  fir^  of  April, 
1765,  a  vote  passed  to  bnild  a  meeting-bouse,  wbieh  was  accordingly  erected  the  same 
year.  Rev.  oilas  Bigltfw  was  ordained  their  Jirst  pastor.  October  21,  17C7.  He  coo- 
tinned  but  liule  more  than  two  years  in  the  office,  being  remcrred  by  dentil,  No^.  1^ 
1769y  and  was  sivcceeded  ^e  next  year  by  Rev.  Alexander  Timfer.  Th»  next  anm- 
ler  was  Rev.  John  Foster,  who  was  ordain^  in'1785 ;  hi^  successor  Vas  Rev.  Danid 
Orosvenor,  who  was  installed  in  1794.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Gains  Conaat,  was 
ordained  m  18©8,  and  was  Succeeded  iff  \^52hylBiet.  Moses  Wincb%  Mr;  Windi  ws 
'.uoeeaded  by  Rev.  Janes  D.  Farms  worth,  ii^  1S3^. 


Cenirai  part  •/  Paxion. 

The  above  is  a  soudit^m  view  of  th^  CBngregati<»ial  cboicfa  in 
the  central  part  of  Paxton.  Thia  town  is  hilly,  consiatiog  of  large 
swells  of  land,  which  on  their  summits  are  so  levelled  as  to  amear 
like  plains,  the  acclivity  in  many  instances  being  so  sli^  and 
fpradual  as  hardly  to  be  perceivi^  for  a  considerable  exieat  on 
their  t<^.  The4wo  highest  hills  in  the  towa  are  Turkey  HiO  aad 
AsnebwjQSkrt  Hffl.-  From  the  top  of  the  test-inentioiied  hill,  m 
a  clear  day,  lh»  preset  is  very  extensive  and  delightful.  Popu- 
Jatum,  619.  DtsUade.T  miles  from  Worcester,  aad  47  &q»  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  naanufactured  in  this  town  34^aO(>paifft^beoU  : 
value,  $48,430 ;  males  enjoyed,  5a,  females,  9. 


PETERSHAM. 
Tms  was  an  eriginai  grant  made  by  the  general  court,  in  17^, 
to  John  Bennet,  Jeremiah  Purley,  and  others,  as  a  compensation 


FBtSKSftA^ir. 


ifernertices  done  by  them  in  the  Indma  w»«,  trndar  Oapt  Mm 
While,  of  Lanoaster.    Some  time  after  the  gr»nt,  the  proprietoro 


Southern  view  of,  Petersham^ 


piivchased  the  s(h1  of  tiie  Indians,  for  a  satisfactory  oonsid^sratioa^ 
and  took  of  them  a  deed,  it  had  been  a  residence  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  called  by  d^em  Nich-e-waugy  which  4iame  it  bore  outil  il 
'Iras  incorporated  a  town^  in  1754 

I^e  chief  seat  of  the  tndians  i4y^ars  to  have  been  iii  the  sooth  part  of  the  tttWD. 
aear  Niche waug  HiH,  whereon-,  as  m  some  other  parts  of  the  town,  ifae]r  had  p&uiM 
fields  of  Indian  eom,  the  traces  of  which  were  ramsinitig  when  the  English  began  a 
aiNtleaMBt  there.  The  first  settlers  experienced  many  hardships  and  difficulties.  la 
the  infancy  of  the  settlei^ent,  in  1744,  a  French  war  brbke  oat,  and  the  Indians,  being 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  became  hostile,  and  began  to  connnic  depredationa 
ifli  varions  paVts  of  the  land,  which  occasioned  the  faw  inhabitants  great  fear,  and 
•Uiged  them  for  their  Safiity  t6  fortify  a  aomber  of  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  towa, 
iota  each  of  which  a  number  of  families  moved,  and  soldiers  were  stationed  there  as  a 
guard  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  reconnoiter  the  country. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  this  place,  and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney, 
was  ordained,  in  1738.  He  died  in  1779,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  ministry,  and  tba 
next  year  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Reed.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  restua  Fos- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1802 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Luther  Wilson,  who  was  installed 
in  1819.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.,6eov9e  9.  Novas,  ^vas  installed  in  1834.  Rev.  Wil 
liam  Wokott  was  ordained  pastclr  of  the  second  chtureh  ia  1830 :  he  was  siieceeded  by 
»ev.  CaUb  B.  Tracy,  in  1834. 

The  ei^  is  a^  southern  view  in  tfie  cental  paj^  of  Petersham, 
Aowing  the  public  buildings,  &c»  The  natural  situation  of  the 
town  isTery  beautiful ;  it  is  elevated,  but  not  hilly  or  uneven.  The 
center  of  the  town  lies  upon  the  highest^  land  in  it,  which  is  a 
large,  long,  flat  hill,  upon  the  highest  part  of  which  runs  the  prin- 
cipal stJfeet  from  north  to  south,  and  for  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length  affords  a  most  commanding  prospect,  not  only  of  the  whole 
town,  but  of  the  towns  adjoining.  The  soil  is:  rich  and  fertile,  and 
the  land  bears  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  most  natuval  tagrassand 
pasturage.  This  town  is  watered  by  Swift  river,  on  which  are 
some^  manufactosies  of  iron.  Here  are  d  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Bi^ptist.    Population,  1^731.    IXslaBcei  29  miles  front 


PHIliLIPflYOlff 

Woieester,  and  62  frmn  Boston.  In  1837,  there  weieraanQ&ctnsed 
in  this  town  130)525  palm-leaf  hats ;  value,  $25,495.  There  k  1 
woolly  milL 


PHILLIPSTON. 


This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Templeton,  and  was  set  off 
as  a  separate  parish  in  1774,  and  in  1786  was  incorporated  a  town^ 
and  named  Gerry,  in  honor  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  Tice-president  of 
the  United  States ;.  "  but  on  account  of  the  disapprobation  of  his 
measures  when  governor  of  MassachusettSj.^nd  especially  a  law 
for  diatricttog  the  igtate  for  the  eliolce  of  senators,  which  was  htgfaly 
obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  the  town^  they  petitioned  to  the  court, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  PhUHpstmh,  in  1B12," .  fhe  organ- 
ization of  a  church  was  retarded  on  acconn£  of  tlie  ^evolutionary 
war.  However,  in  1786,  one  tras^  gathered,  under  the  direction  of 
the  ecclesiasticai  cQUtrcil,  and  In  1^8  Rev.  Ebefte«er  Tucker  w-as 
ordained  pastor.  He  was  succeeded,  in*  tBOO,  By  H«v.  fezekiel 
Bascom ;  the  next  minister.  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  was  installed 
in  1822)  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Lovell,  in  1835. 

This  town  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  but  the  soil 
is  productive.  Two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house  is  situated  a 
very  fertile  hill,  large  in  extent,  called  Prospect  Hill.  There  is  an 
eminence  oh  this  hill,  which  overlooks  all  the  highlands  for  many 
miles  around.  Upon  it  are  many  excellent  iarms.  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  center  is  situated  a  large  and  fine  pond.  Th^re  are 
S  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  l^iver^list,  and  1  M^hodist 
Population,  887.  Distance,  30  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  frofm 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  one  cottcm  mill,  1,512  spindles; 
165,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured ;  value,  $15,000 ;  one 
woollen  mill;  11,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured ;  value,  $25,000, 
Pkdm-leaf  bats  manufactured,  65,600;  value,  $15^600, 


PRINCETON, 

This  township  was  partly  taken  from  Rutland,  and  partly  made 
tip  of  some  lands  in  the  nirighborhood  which  belonged  to  the  state. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1771,  and  named  Princeton,  in  honor  of  Rev- 
Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the  Old  Soudi  church  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  proprietor  of  this  tract  of  land. 

At  the  time  of  its  iacorpoiatioa  there  were  almit  20  families  in  the  place.  The 
mhabitants  elected  a  meetmg-house  in  1762,  and  in  1764  the  church  was  embodied  % 
and  after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  a  minister,  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller 
was  ordained,  in  1767.  He  was  dismissed  in  1776,  and  the  charch  was  destitute  of  ft 
pastor  till  1786,  when  Bev.  Thomas  Crafts  was  ordained.  In  consequence  of  Ul  health, 
be  was  dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Joseph  Russell,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  1796, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.  D.,  in  1802.  Rev.  Samuel  Olailn 
succeeded  Dr.  Murdock  in  1817.  Rev.  Alonzo  FhiHips  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  te 
iMOiidctaNllia  l«iO,  and  was  sacceeded  by  B«r.  Elijah  Dempiid  fin  18 


PmiNCETON. 


Vtem  of  the  central  part  of  Princeton. 

The  above  is  a  south-west  view  of  the  Congregational  chiueh 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Princeton,  which  ip 
very  elevated  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  spire 
of  the  ancient  church  is  seen  rising  in  the  extreme  distance. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly,  but  has  a  good  soil.  It  |8 
watered  by  numerous  springs  and  rivulets,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  river,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  Waohusett  Hill.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  town  where  springs  issue  and  the  waters 
divide,  running  some  into  Merrimac,  some  into  Connecticut  rivec 


JHskmt  ffiew  of  Wachusm  MowUam. 


Wachusett  Moimtain  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  township, 
and  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state  east  of  the  Gre^ti  Mountain 
range.  It  is  a  little  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  rises,  without  any  very  steep  ascent,  about  1,900  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  generally  covered  with  wood,  which  gradually  dwindles  in 
size  towards  the  top,  till  it  becomes  mere  shrubbery,  and  on  the 
summit  vegetation  almost  entirely  ceases.  Wachusett  gives  to  the 
spectator  upon  its  summit  a  view  of  the  country  from  30  to  60 
miles  on  every  side.  The  principal  rivers  and  ponds  of  the 
county,  and  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  are  presented  very 
distinctly  to  the  naked  eye.    This  place  is  much  fi^uented  in  IM 
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summer  months.  Part  of  Wachusett  Pond  lies  in  this  town,  and 
part  in  Westminster,  the  4ividing  line  passing  through  it  In  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town  is  Quinepoxet  Fond,  some  part  of 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Holden.  There  are  4  churdies, 
1  Congregational,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Uniyersalist,  and  1  Baptiflt. 
PopiAslion,  1,267.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  4ft  irom 
Bos^«  In  1837  there  were  50,000  pairs  €f  shoes  mano&ctuved ; 
vaiue^  A2Q$0W;  there  wer^  75,000  palm-^leaf  hats  manufactured; 
value,  IVOO- 

ROYALSTON. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  -Murt,  m  1752,  to  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Hubbsird,  Erving,  Royal,  Otis,  and  others.  The  grant 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Boyalshire,  until  its  incorporation  in 
17BS,  when  it  was  called  Royatston,  in  compliment  to  tfie  late  CoL 
Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Before  the  last  French 
war,  some  who  intended  to  settle  at  the  place  began  to  work  upon 
their  lands,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  thereteK 
Towards  the  close  of  that  war,  some  people  began  to  work  there 
asain,  and  in  176S  sereral  famHies  moved  into  ttie  place,  the  first 
of  which  came  in  June.  Its  progress  in  improvement  was  very 
rapid,  for  in  less  than  three  years  from  that  time  it  was  incorporated 
WTth  disthict  town  -privileges.  In  1766  a  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  the  town,  and  in  1768  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  was  or* 
dained  their  pastor.  Mr.  Lee  continued  an  able  and  feidllul  pastor 
more  than  50  years.  His  successor.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  wae 
ordained  in  1819.  Among  the  first  settlers  there  were  about  10 
Baptist  families.  Their  first  teacher  was  Rev.  Blisha  Rice,  who 
continued  but  a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Whitman 
Jacobs,  installed  in  1770. 

The  land  in  this  town  consists  generally  of  hill:i  and  ysJIeys,  and  die  soil  iscxcelleDty 
being  snJtUiMe  fat  iiflage-or  grazing.  U-  is- watered  by  Miller's  river  and  its  tribatary 
waters,  opon  w\ugih  is  swfih  good  tteadov.    Several  small  ytreans,  one  of  -whieh  has 


Worcester,  and  70 fNn  BoMoa.  H  183t  there  were  tifto  wvoJleii  mills,  6  sets  of  i 
chinerj ;  72,000  yards  of  dolh  were  manufactured ;  value,  $72,000;  males  employed, 
34 ;  females,  34 ;  there  were  l£9^000  p&Im4eaf  hats  manuAictared ;  value,  $16,225 ; 
three  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $15,04 1; 
ktefls  eeuloyedi  17 ;  th^w  wwe  U  saw^miUs ;  value  of  lumber,  $18,165  j  hands  mtr 
ployed|2l 


RUTLAND. 


This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1686,  for  £23  of  the 
currency  of  that  timei,  and  a  deed  executed  to  Henry  Willard,  Jo- 
seph Bowlandson,  Joiseph  Foster,  Benjamin  Willard,  and  Cyprian 
Stevens,  by  Wanapapan  and  Walipunit,  of  Natick,  and  others,  In- 
dian proprietors.     The  general  name  of  this  tract  was  Naqtiog, 

This  deed  waaxecoHed,  hat  nothing  farther  was  done  with  the.parchaae  for  26  years. 
In  1713,  upon  petition  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  general  coiut^ 
roiulHhMwn/,  thatwithm7yean'timeG0faiii^  Xkec — 


mUTLAND. 

dM«i8  of  tlM  grant  being  faUUM,  the  town  was  incoryoratad  hf  tU  kgialatai^  Ml 
their  May  aessioa,  in  1729.  The  Rer.  Joseph  Willard  was  chosen  Bnania«Qaly  bv 
the  inhabitants  to  be  their  minister,  bat,  as  events  mok  place,  was  never  settled  wiih 
them.  The  charch  was  gathered  in  November,  1727,  and  at  the  same  time  £ev.  Thomas 
fhnk  was  ordained  their  fiist  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1740,  and  was  succeeded 
h^  Rev.  Joseph  Bnckminster  in  1742.  He  preached  to  the  people  50  years,  and  died 
1792.  In  about  8  months  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Goodrich.  Mr.  Good- 
rich died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Luke  B.  Foster,  in  1813.  Tl^e  next  paa> 
tor,  Rev.  Josiah  Clarke,  was  ordained-tn  1818, 


PvbUe  Bwildings  m  the  central  part  of  Rutland,  "** 

Th€  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
town-house,  and  hotel,  in  the  central  part  of  Rutland.  These 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  very  elevated  situation,  having  a  coi^* 
manding  prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  sea  and 
Connecticut  river,  and  is  hilly  and  very  uneven.  It  has  no  larse 
stream,  but  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Ware  river,  which  affords 
power  for  several  mills.  This  is  a  eood  grazing  township^nd  the 
mhabitants  export  considerable  beef|  butter,  and  cheese.  There  is 
fine  fishing  at  M^istapang  and  Long  ponds.  About  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  meeting-house  is  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  soon  divide; 

Iiart  runs  to  the  Merrimac  and  part  to  Connecticut  river.  Popu- 
ation,  1,265.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  26,000 
yards  of  cloth;  value,  ||15,080  ;  there  were  10,304  pairs  of  boots, 
and  5,950  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  ;  value,  $23,369 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 37;  females,  13.  The  following  account  of  the  di3tar1>- 
ances  from  the  Indians  is  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester 
County : 

"  We  have  said  the  settlers,  in  1721,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  toaettle  with 
them,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  This  Mr.  Willard  had  been  ordained  a  minister 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  county  or  Hampshire,  bnt  rontinaed  a  very  little  time  with  them 
before  he  was  dismissed.  After  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  settle  with  the  people 
of  Rmland,  he  met  with  many  and  great  disconragements,  and  particularly  hy  reason 
of  the  fears  and  dangers  arising  from  (he  Indians ;  so  that  an  appointment  of  his  instal- 
lation was  deferred.  However,  at  length  a  day  was  fixed  upon  Tor  his  solemn  separa- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place,  in  the  fall  of  the  yens  1723  ;  bat  he  lived 
not  to  see  the  day,  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  now  related.  As  Deacon 
Joseph  Stevens  and  foor  of  his  sons  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow,  at  Rutland,  a  littla 
north  of  the  place  where  the  meeting-hoose  now  stands,  August  14th,  1723;  they  were 
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twpriiedVf  iv«  IndiaiM.  The  fitter  escaped  in  the  boshes ;  two  of  his  sobs  wem 
ttieii  and  tlwre  slain ;  the  other  two/  rPhineas  the  eldest,  and  Isaac  the  yoongest,)  were 
made  prisoiierB.  Two  of  the  five  Indians  waylaid  a  Mr.  Davis  andaon,  who  that  after- 
noon were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  not  far  off,  but,  weary  of  waiting,  they  were  retniB- 
ing  to  the  odiers,  and  met  Mr.  Willard  in  their  way,  who  was  armed.  One  of  the 
Indians'  gwis  missed  iiie,  the  others  did  no  execution.  Mr.  Willard  returned  the  fire, 
and  woanded  one  of  them,  it  is  said  mortally  ;  the  other  closed  in  with  Mr.  Willard,  bat 
lie  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him,  had  not  the  other  three  come  to  his 
assistance ;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  they  killed  Mr.  Willard.  This 
acoooDt  Phineas  Stevens  gave  upon  his  return  ftom  captivity,  who  was  a  spectator  of 
some  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  Indians  having  killed  and  scalped  Mr.  Willard,  and 
taken  spme  of  his  clothes,  went  off  to  Canada,  with  the  two  captives  above  named. 
Th^  were  redeemed  in  about  a  year.  Phineas  Stevens  was  a  famous  warrior,  a  cap> 
tain,  and  a  principal  man  in  building  up  and  defending  the  then  young  plantation  No. 
4,  now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire  state.  Isaac  Stevens  lived  at  Rutland.  They 
have  both  been  dead  many  years.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1724,  the  Indians  came  again 
upon  Rutland,  killed  three  persons,  wounded  one,  and  made  another  prisoner.  This  is 
as  I  find  it  related  in  Governor  Hutchmson's  history.  Others  speak  of  but  two  killed ; 
bat  the  names  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoner,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  This 
was  the  last  mischief  done  at  Rutland  h^  tne  Indians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn." 


SHREWSBURY. 

This  township  was  granted  td  certain  J)erSQns  Ha  I7I7,  most  of 
iriiom  belonged  to  Marlborough^  and  wa9  originally  larger  than  at 
meaaat.  It  began  to  be  settled  the  ^ame  year  by  afes^  peG|>Iefiroin 
Marlborough;  but  the  settlement  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  some 
otfier  towns  in  its  Vicinity.  Indeed,  at  that  time  people,  not  deem- 
ing it  a  good  tract  of  land,  passed  through  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  Such  progress  was,  however,  made,  in  the  course 
of  tenTi^rs,  that  application  was  made  to  the  general  court  to  be 
invested  with  full  town  privileges.  This  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  town  incorporated  in  1727.  The  town  originally  included  most 
of  what  is  now  Boylston,  most  of  West  Boylston,  and  a  portion  of 
Sterling,  Westborough,  and  Grafton.  Jt  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  name  of  Indian,  as  is  stated,  does  not  occur  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  They  had,  some  years  before,  retired  to  a  distance  too  great 
to  alarm  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  on  the  4th  of  December,  1723.  Rev.  Job 
Gushing  was  settled  as  their  pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  'He  died  in  1760,  and  was 
meceeded  by  Hev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1762.  The  next  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Samnel  B.  Ingersoll,  was  settled  in  1820,  and  died  the  same  vear.  '  He  was 
ancceeded,  in  1821,  by  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple.  Rev.  George  Allen,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1823.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1721.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  £5  ofi  each  proprietor,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
^  je210.  After  a  lapse  of  about  40  years,  the  society  voted,  in  October,  1764,  to  build 
a  new  aaeeting-honse,  60  feet  in  length  and  45  in  width.  The  Baptist  society  in  this 
town  was  formed  in  1812,  and  their  meeting-house  built  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$450.  Mr.  Elias  McGregory  was  their  first  settled  minister,  ordained  June  17,  1818. 
The  RealoiatioD  society  was  formed  April,  1620,  and  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

TTbe  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
which,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  village,  stands  on  a  commanding 
elevation.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  36  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,607.  Thi6  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In 
1837  there  were  93,101  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $88,993; 
males  emj^oyed,  140;  females,  109;  value  of  clothing  manufac- 
tured, $60,000. 

This  town  presents  to  the  eye  an  uneven  surface,  variegated  with 
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Southern  view  of  the  Congregational  Churcli,  Shrewsbury, 

liUb  and  valleys.  A  range  of  highland,  extending  from  north  to 
flcmthj  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  numerous 
irw^eUs  and  tracts  of  rolling  land,  which  are  most  of  them  in  good 
cultivation,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  from  the  middle  of  the 
fo'wn*,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  The  town  is 
Wdl  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  though  there  are  no  large 
Tivert-iA  theiewn.  Long  pond,  caHed  by  the  natives  QuinsigamatuL 
lying  ih  this  town  by  the  line  of  Worcester,  is  a  beautiful  piece  ot 
water.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  nearly  four  miles  long  as 
it  runs,  and  from  100  rods  to  near  a  mile  in  width.  The  water  is, 
in  genecal,  of  Considerable  depth ;  in  s(nne  places  it  has  been  found 
to  be  90  feet  deep.  There  are  twelve  islands  in  this  pond,  of  vari- 
ous siies.  Stratton's  Island,  which  contains  150  acres  under  culti- 
vation, has  several  families  living  upon  it.  Some  of  the  other  islands 
are  more  or  less  cultivated.  This  pond  is  the  principal  feeder  of  • 
Mackstone  canal.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  town  is  a  large 
meadow,  which  contains  excellent  peat 

The  following  account  of  a  fire  which  took  place  in  the  infancy 
«f  4be-setllement  is  from  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  Aug.  15, 1723 : 

^  <<  Boston^  August  I5thy  1723. 

.  <' An  exact  mceoant  of  the  awful  burning  of  Capt.  John  Keyes's  house,  with  five  per- 
sona in  i^  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  this  inst.,  taken  fnNn 
a  letter  of  the  tiev.  Mr.  Breck  of  Marlborough,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Ebenezcr 
Bragg  of  the  same,  formerly  of  Ipswich,  the  only  person  of  those  who  lodged  in  the 
hoaw  who,  by  a  distlngiiishing  proYidence,  escaped  the  flames. 

'<C!apt.  Keyes  was  buikUng  an  house  about  nine  or  ten  feet  off  bis  okl  one.  It  was 
ali^ost  finished.  And  Mr.  Bragg  aforesaid;  the  carpenter,  with  his  brother  Abiel,  of  17 
Teats  of  age,  and  William  Oaks  of  16,  his  apprentices,  were  working  about  it.  Capt. 
j^es,  with  his  wife  and  four  daughters,  lodged  in  the  old  one ;  and  the  three  carpen- 
twrty  in(l^  three  sobs  of  the  Captain's,  viz.  Solomon  of  twenty,  John  of  thirteen,  and  Ste- 
phen of  six  years  of  age,  lay  in  the  new.  On  the  Wednesday  night,  going  to  bed,  they 
took.a  more  than  ordinary  care  of  the  fire,  being  excited  thereto  by  the  saying  of  one, 
Me  woM  not  have  the  house  burnt  for  anhunthred  poimds  y  and  the  reply  of  another.  He 
mmdd  mtforimq  hundred.  Upon  which,  they  careful  Iv  raked  away  Uie  chips  lying  near 
U,  and  stayed  till  the  rest  were  almcM$t  burnt  out ;  and  then  they  went  all  six  together 
into  three  beds  in  one  of  the  chambers  ;  and  were  very  cheerly  and  merry  at  their  going 
to  bed,  wWth  was  about  ten  of  the  clock. 

**  Bm  about  midnight  Mr.  Bragg  was  awaked  with  a  notion  of  the  house  being  on  fire, 
«llld  »m|IUUide  callii^  to  quench  it ;  with  which  he  got  up,  saw  nothing,  heard  no 
▼oice,  bat  coakl  hardlyjietch  any  breath,  through  the  stifling  smoke ;  concluded  the 
hovse  was  on  fire,  perceiyed  icAnebody  stirring,  against  Whom  he  hit  two  or  three  timsi^ 
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in  the  dark :  And  not  t>eing  able  to  speak,  or  to  breatke  any  kmger,  and 


80  thick  auod  scorching  upon  him,  he  coatd  endure  no  longer ;  and  hearing  bq  i 
chamber,  only,  as  he  thought,  a  foint  groan  or  two,  he  was  finved  to  juspent,  and,  tbe 
window  being  small,  head  foremost ;  though  he  supposes,  by  God's  gosd  providenee,  hr 
turned  before  lie  came  to  the  ground.  An  Mr.  Bragg  was  just  got  ap  again,  Gapl. 
Keyes,  being  awaked  in  the  old  house,  was  coming  to  this  side  of  the  new,  and  met  Iub. 
But  the  flame  immediately  burst  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  house  was  qnicWty  allnn 
a  Ught  fifre.  No  noise  Iras  heard  of  the  ether  ^ve  who  perished ;  and  it  is  yeij.  qnes 
tionable  whether  more  than  one  of  them  moved  out  of  their  beds.  The  old  iHflifr  was 
also  burnt,  and  almost  eyary  thing  in  it ;  but  the  people  wave  sawed,  thro^n^Uiaycat 
goodness  of  God.  But  a  most  dreadfial  sight  it*was  in  the  monmig,  to  see  ^e  5lNMlies 
firing  in  the  fire,  among  the  timbers  fallen  down  in  ihecelhir,  till  towards  theervaing, 
when  the  few  almost  consumed  fragments,  without  hea^  or  limbs,  were  gath^fed,  pnt 
into  one  cofiin,  and  buried.  .Fsalm  Ixvi.  3,  Sof  unto  God,  Hmr  terribk  mt  tkam  m  tiuf 
works  !  James  iv,  15th,  Ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  m&rrow^  Luke  xii.  40thy  3€ 
ye  therefore  readf."    Thus  far  the  newspsmer. 

«  The  Capt.  Eeyes  above  named  was  auerwards  the  well-known  and  mach  c 
Major  John  Eeyes,  who  died  in  Shrewsbury,  not  many  years  since,  in  a  very  a 
age.  The  new  house  which  was  burnt  stood  on  the  great  road,  about  three  qaaitevof , 
a  mile  eastward  from  the  present  meeting-house ;  and  upon  the  same  spot  n  Wife' 
dwelling-house  now  stands.^ 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ge&.  Waid, 
in  the  grave-yard  back  of  the  church,  represented  in  the  eog^yiag: 

•  Stercd  to  the  immonr  of  the  Honorable  Arunofts  Wurd,  E«ir.,  who  was  bora  Ih'SIubwAwt,  Npr.  Wt, 
fiaduatad  at  Harvard  CoUege  1748.  Being  furnbhad  with  natuial  and  acquired  abttitiea  fv  puHic  mt4  i» 
portant  truMa,  ip  1751  ha  was  commissioned  a  Juttke  of  the  Peace ;  \n  ITU  he  waa  appointed  a  Jattlaaar 
tiM  Omrt  of  Common  Pleaa  in  ihia  county ;  in  1776  waa  nade  pnaideiit  of  the  mid  oouit.  Hb  fimaUack- 
nent  to  the  righta  of  man  induced  him  to  taico  an  acttre  pan  m  the  cause  of  America,  and  when  the  con- 
troreny  wfth  Great  Britain  waa  about  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  In  tonaenlediatalce  thtf  nnmiaiidal'ifca 
American  armjr,  and  continued  in  command  during  a  moat  critical  period  of  the  cootaau  In  1779  he  wh 
appointed  a  member  of  ODOgress,  and  bj  the  free  auffl-agos  of  hia  AUow-cliiaene  waa  repeatedly  eledad  • 
memter  under  the  Fedacal  Government,  and  oantinued In  olavatad  pufalie  sutioaa  .until  «^  and  bodflj  In* 
flrmlty  conatrained  him  to  retire.  Such  was  the  finnneas  of  hh  mind  that  he  waa  awajred  n«dler  %T  the 
applaoae  or  cenauraa  of  man,  but  appeared  ever  to  act  under  a  aanaa^dutj  nndncoouMaWUlj  t»Oa4  ii 
averj  paUic  atalkm  ha  acquitted  himaelf  with  dignity,  ability,  and  kilegrity,  and  hia  menorT  wil  loam  ha 
pfeckwa  with  the  friendi  of  liberty  and  religion.    Be  died  Oct.  M,  )8D9,  fai  the  73d  year  oTIiii  aga. 


SOUTHBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  the  ancient  town  of  Marlboioiigh,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  about  south 
from  that  town.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1787« 
The  first  church  was  embodied  here  in  1730,  and  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stone  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  remained  with  the  people  tiO 
liis  death,  in  1781,  after  which  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  settled 
minister  till  1791,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  ordained.  The 
next  pastor,  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker,  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev,  John  D.  Sweet.  Rev.  Walter  Fcrflet  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1832.  This  churdi  was 
organized  in  1831.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town.  Popa- 
latioB,  1,113.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Bos- 
ton. The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
uroductive.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  brooks. 
In  1837,  there  was  a  small  woollen  mill  in  the  town;  there  were 
manufactured  170  pairs  of  boots  and  39,312  pairs  of  shoes;  value, 
$31,560;  males  employed,  80;  females,  75.  There  were  5,880 
^traw  bonnets  manufactured ;  value^  $9,000. 
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SOUTHBRIDOE. 
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SouTHBRiDOE  was  Originally  a  part  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and 
Dudley.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1814.  The  first  church 
was  organized  here  in  1801,  and  Rev.  Jason  Park  was  ordained  the 
first  pastor  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lamb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1833.  His  successor,  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter, 
waslnstaHed  in  1835.  TTiere  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


South-iastem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Southbridge. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  this  flourishing  village, 
•which  consists  of  about  40  or  50  dwelliug-houscs,  besides  other 
buildings.  The  Baptist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  South* 
bridge  Bank,  Hotel,  &c.,  on  the  left.  The  township  is  watered  by 
the  Quinuebaug,  which  passes  centrally  tlirough  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,740.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  6,844  spindles ;  1 ,139,160 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $95,900;  males 
employed,  83;  ^males,  8di;  one  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  machinery; 
50,000  yar4s  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $150,000;  males 
employed,  75 ;  females,  50 ;  bxx)ts  manufactured,.  590  pairs  -^  shoes, 
15,475;  value,  $15/12;  males  employed,  17;  females,  14. 

In  1801  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  section  of  Sturbridge,  (now  Southbridge,) 
ninety  in  number,  were,  upon  their  petition,  incorporated  into  a  Poll  Parish.  These 
90  persons,  with  their  families,  formed  rather  a  distmct  community  for  many  years,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Honest  Town, 


SPENCER. 


The  whole  of  this  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of 
Leicester.  It  was  made  a  parish  in  the  year  1744,  by  the  name  ot 
the  West  Parish  of  Leicester,  and  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1753, 
by  the  name  of  Spencer.  The  church  was  organized  here  in  1744, 
and  Rev.  Joshua  Eaton  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year. 
He  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  sue- 
ceeded,  the  next  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Pope.    The  next  minister 
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was  Rer. 
wass 


^hen  Crosby,  wlio  was  settled  m  1819.    Mr.  CiMbjr 
by  Rev.  Levi  Packard,  in  1826.  4- 


8(nUh-n€st  mew  of  Spencer, 


The  above  eiigravio^.  shows  the  appearaace  oi  th«  temkmX  Mat 
of  Spencer,  as  iv  is  entered  icdm  <^ .  westward,  iffcm  Aa^  mm  to 
Krookfidd.  The  Congre^tioQal  OhMrch  is  s»eeir  on  t^  ^if^  on  die 
elevated  ground  in  the  distance.  I^he  Unwpersftlisl  ^urc^  itf  flie 
bcdldihg  with  a  toW«r,  standing  in  the  compact  part  oCtfie  vSis^, 
which  consists  of  about  40^weffiing-l^OH»es.  "     . 

This  town  is  elevated,  and  is  said  to  he  950  feet  abo^  j^  tide 
waters  in  Bost(»i  harbor.  The  surfece  is  rough  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  many  streams,  which  run 
through  the  different  parts ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  siae. 
Seven-Mile  river  is  the  largest.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  2,085.  Dis- 
tance, 11  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Boston.  In  1837  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  34,000  yards  of  tlorti 
were  manufactured ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $87,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 31;  females,  23;  there  were  52,091  pairs  of  boots  and  2^4d 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured:  yal\ie,  $106,4%;  males  employed, 
162 ;  females,  28 ;  four  wire-orawing  mills ;  19  tons  of  wire  mftmi- 
fiictured;  value,  $10,480;  ten  hands  employed:  there  wefe  2 
powder  mills ;  162,500  lbs.  of  powder  were  manufactured ;  vdnc, 
$14,500;  there  were  29,^00  palm-leaf  hats  manuiactured ;  value, 
$7,000. 


STERLING, 

This  was  for  many  years  the  second  parish  in  Lancaster,  and  was 
usually  called  Chockset  It  was  made  a  separate  parish  in  the 
year  1743,  and  remained  united  with  Lancaster  until  April  26. 
1781 ;  when  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
received  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  Lord  Sterling,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  served  as  a  general  in  the  American  army  in  the  revo- 
lutionary  war.^ 

Tke  ftnt  inhabitaiits  established  tkemselves  in  this  town  «8  eirly  as  1720^  QfmmM 
"*-""-'  wu  the  first  inhAbitaati  and  was  unmediatel/  fblkiwed  tyr  Sao^iMl  Savyw^ 
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J  g»«^ton,  SftTid  Osgood,  and  Joaathaa  OiB^Dod«    Tbegr  ifci«  ^l^  iuiliv«t  ai 

IiS^aiter  old  parish,  and  of  iamilies  who  had  long  resided  there.  Their  houses  were 
aU  witCn  short  distances  of  each  other,  lying  north- westerly  of  the  meeting-honse.  The 
first  meeting-hoase  was  built  in  1742.  The  church  was  gathered  Dec.  19, 1744,  and 
Bev.  John  Mellen  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  aay.  The  second  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1799,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year  1800.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Meilen  was  Rev.  Reuben  Aolcomby 
who  was  ordained  in  1779 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.Xcmiiel  Capen,  wha  waaoeMn* 
cd  in  1815.    Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1819. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hiHy  and  uneven,  but  thoe  is  vwy 
little  broken  or  waste  land  in  it  l%e  soil  is  fertile,  pfodueiiwifi 
rich  abundance,  to  repay  the  husbandman  for  its  cultivaiion.  The 
land  is  naturally  moist,  and  by  the  help  of  the  rivulets  the  wmter 
may  be  turned  over  the  sides  of  most  of  the  hills.  There  is  bnC 
one  river  in  this  town,  called  Still  river,  from  the  placid  motion  of 
its  Waters.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  an  uimmhd^ 
ifKmly  beautiful  little  village,  consisting  of  2  chitr^es  aadabout 
20  dwelling-houses.  Population,  1,650.  Distance,  11  miles  fron 
Worcester,  and  40  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  24manufiK« 
tories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  chairs  and  eabniet 
ware  was  $53,238;  hands  employed,  80.  ThoFe  were  22,d0d 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $7,200;  value  of  scythe 
snaiths  manufactured,  $5,000. 


STUEBRIDGE. 

The  land  of  A1«  town  was  originaUy  granted,  iff  17S9y  to  seve- 
ral petitioi^ers  of  Sfedfield,  and  many  of  the  first  settlers  were  from 
th^  towa,  anS  heaee  the  place  was  catted  New  Medfield,  until  its 
incorporation  in  ^738,  when  it  reeeived  the  name  of  Sturbridge. 
The  following,  respecting  the  fhr^t  settlers,  is. from  Her.  Joseph  S. 
Gink's  Historical  Wretch  of  Sturbridge,  published  in  1838 : 

**  Hemf  W^ke,  p(W(tf  the  «s|gli^  piSprtoliaiKand  btpbraUkhr  AhM  pholhttf  fkiAt  IMII  mm  tiM  UfptmkB 
hUl  which  tm$  aver  tiAca  botw  their  omm.  71^  1^  been  at  vrttk  m  KMbvtInw  wHhoi*  Jui6wh«  wUch 
waf  thef-iDTMii  took  €»  tbalf  nmnUL  Migtoba^,  m  vrtMMher  indeed  ihs/  had  a'Mi|liber  nemer  than  <Ma  of 
the  adjacent  town*..  At  bwinh  oa*  elear  afteroan  thej  he«nf  the  Mund  nfan  im  lar  ofT  hi  ■  wisierl/ 
direction,  and  went  m  pVMqH  of  h.  The  hidivvhi^^vhoee  tollttfy  ue  th«!|t  heanl  had  atoo  heen  attracted 
bj  the  sound  of  iheirv,  and  was  adroncing  towards  ihera  on  the  same  errand.  They  came  to  sight  of  ona 
another,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  QuJtoehaug  rhrer.  By  fetHnf  i>wo  tnes  into  the  stream,  one  from  each  bank, 
a  bridge  waft  constructed  on  which  they  were  able  to  meet  and  exchange  saluutions.  The  unkoown  mm 
44'the  ate  was  foand  to  be  James  Banfaon,  one  df  the  proprietors,  vrhoi In  the  ahaenee  of  a  better  hooM^had 
taken  lodghigs  fa)  a  cave,  whioh  iastill  to  be  aeen  not  iar  ftom  Westrnl.  In  that  hmalj  den  he  «yi«nJniitd 
hh  abode,  h  to  said,  till  a  neighboring  wolf,  who  probably  had  a  prior  clafantothe  pramlna,  aignitBda  wiA 
ta  take  poasassioa,  when  Mr.  DenisoD  peaceably  withdraw  and  built  Ua  a  heusa  of  his  own. 

"  For  some  time  after  the  work  of  clearing  the  ibreat  had  been  undertaken,  no  one  had  ventured  to  spend 
tha  vDifUer  to  a  place  so  deaotae  and^listaM  Ham  the  track  oT  ma*.  7hep«oprialaM,er  whanaoevar  thay 
employed,  usoally  came  in  the  fpring.  and  returned  to  their  reeneaire  towns  in  tlie  autumn,  Joseph  Smitht 
witn  no  ciher  companion  than  nb  wtfaihl  dog,  was  the  fiisC  who  eneoaptered  Hn  li^ifin  of  wtatar  to  Sinfh 
bridga.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not  more  secluded  ftmn  human  sooisty  an  the  island  of  Juan  PWrtinia^ 
than  Mr.  Smith  was  In  this  place  daring  tnir  months,  having  neither  eeen  nor  heai€  fltni  a  hmnah  hefaMT 
to  all  thai  time.  The  ceUar  which  pnotected  his  frugalstoro  firom  the  fiotfa  of  that  dreary  winter  mi^  >tiu 
ha  seen  on  the  ftrm  of  Jabea  Harding,  Ek],,  not  Iar  firom  an  aged  peat-tree,  wfabh  Mr.  Smkh  k  mSaV^iigf% 
planted  soon  afler  be  came." 

The  ^oprietors  bailt  a  meeiing-fioiise,  which  was  consecrated,  in  1733,  by  Rer.  Jo- 
seph Baxter,  of  Medfield.  In  1730  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rice  was  ordsined  pasior.  Abo«l 
1747,  a  number  of  his  church,  conceiving  they  had  received  new  Ught,  diiibirent  ftom 
tlie  rest  of  the  people,  separated  from  him.  Mr.'  Rice  died  in  1759^  He  was  sncoeeded 
by  Rev.  Joshna  Faine,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  Rev.  Otia  Lane,  the  next  miiriatet^ 
was  ordained  in  1801,  and  was  sncoeeded  by  Rev.  Atvan  Bond,  in  1819.  Rev.  Josepli 
S.  Clark  succeeded  Mr.  Bond  in  1831.    The  persons  who  separated  firom  Hr.  Sm!f 
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church  fonned  themselves  into  a  Bamist  church  about  1750.  ne  K^ 
of  this  society  was  built  on  FiskN  HiU,  in  1784.  Rev.  William  Ewing  was  their  ifst 
minister.  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  1784,  and  wasdismisnd  in 
1788.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  was  ordained  in  1796.  His  succes- 
sor, Rev.  Addison  Parker,  was  installed  in  1833.  Rev.  Isaac  Merriam  and  Rer.  O.  O. 
Steams  have  been  the  succeeding  pastors. 

The  central  village  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  bills,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is  fertile.  The  Til- 
lage cansists  of  about  30  dwelling-hoiises,  a  Congregational  and 
Baptist  church.  *  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  north-east,  upoathe  Charlton 
road.  Population,  2,004.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
58  from  Boston.  The  Quinebaug  has  its  source  in  this  town  ;  it 
originates  from  near  Lead-mine  pond,  takes  a  circuitous  course  into 
Union,  Holland,  Brimfield,  and  back  into  Sturbridge.  Upon  this 
stream  are  considerable  tracts  of  interval  and  meadow  lands.  There 
are  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town,  near  one  of  which,  called  Lead- 
miae  pond,  a  number  of  adventurers  from  Europe,  many  years 
since,  dug  deep  for  ore,  a  considerable  qiiajntity  of  which  they  car- 
ried with  them  to  England.     They  never,  however,  returned. 


l^unv  of  the  uutral  village,  im  SturMdge, 

In  1S37  there  were  6  cotton  mills,  8,664  spindles ;  829,749  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $117,134;  males  em- 
ployed, 71 ;  females,  117;  there  were  manufactured  2,220  pairs  of 
boots,  and  12,660  pairs  of  shoes;  value,  $18,306  40;  males  em- 
ployed, 35;  £emales,  15;  value  of  pocket  rifles  manufactured, 
$20,276 ;  hands  employed,  36. 

b  ths  MRitheni  part  of  the  township  Ib  an  eztenslre  tract  of  broken  land,  called  Breakneek,  nmr  wUek 
die  Bnakneck  pond  in  Union,  Conn.,  takes  its  rise.  A  ledge  of  rocks  in  this  traa  extend  aboot  a  »■•, 
which,  hi  seme  places,  is  100  feet  perpendicular.    This  ledge  has  been  ajgreat  place  t»r  rallleanaki     h  Is  ' 

stated  that  an  old  lad7,  the  wiA  ofan  extensire  anmer  r^  '"^     ^..  . 

iMff  dahy  bustness  was  done  fai  the  morning,  bi  the  I 
that  she  had  been  known  to  have  killed  as  many  i 


armer  by  tne  name  of  lloward.  liTnif  In  this  vichikf.aller 
he  Month  of  May,  used  le  snout  and  kUl  raitlesnakee;  and 
r  as  16  hi  one  morning.  These  snakes,  aone  jean  mb^ 
-poees ;  the  oil  as  a  rsniedT  for  the  qakmj  and  spraiDa»  the 
■Mu  iM  tw«»»-»-««  — «  ««.•«.»». .  -».  vu«,  eJin  was  also  used  in  medicinal  preparaUoos.  They  wws 
worth  ftom  about  60  to  76  cents  per  head,  and  it  was  for  the  proAt  of  the  bushieai  thai  it  waa  tbdowad  by 
the  old  lady.  The  only  iwiaace  known  of  any  person  being  bit  here  by  a  rattlesnake  was  that  of  a  lad— 
his  AktharlUMhbnoiithwkh  tobacco  juke  and  oucked  out  the  pobon,  so  that  the  el^  wms 

aeaneliy  paiceptihtoi    VMn  •IMltes,  upwi^nb  of  nine  |b«t  hi  length,  hare  been  killed  to  the  ,^     ' 


akin  for  rhenmattmi  and  headaches 
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SUTTON. 

This  town  was  originally  purchased  by  a  number  of  persons  of 
John  Wampus,  a  sachem,  and  his  company  of  Indians,  who  claim* 
ed  it,  and  Vas  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  by  the  general  court  ia 
1704.  It  was  formed  into  a  township  and  called  Sutton  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1715.  The  settling  of  the  town  was  retard- 
ed for  some  time  by  reason  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1716,  three  families  were  seated  in  the  place,  and  spent  the  succeeding 
winter  there^  which  was  that  of  the  great  snow.  This  snow  fell  on  some  of  the  last 
days  of  Febraar^,  (O.  S.)  and  came  so  deep  that  it  wholly  covered  over  the  hnt  in  which 
one  of  the  families  lived.  The  man  being  from  home,  the  family  woald  prol^ly  have 
suffered  mach,  had  not  an  Indian,  who  knew  the  circumstances,  come  to  their  relief. 
He  found  the  cottage  only  by  the  hole  which  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  had  made 
through  the  snow.  In  September,  1717,  the  first  child  was  bom  in  the  town, 
Abigail  Marsh,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh. 


CtfngregatioHAi  Churchy  Swtitnt^ 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sutton,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  in  various  directions.  At  present  Aere  are  hit 
few  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manvfte- 
turing.  It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstone  river,  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  passes  on  the  northern  border.  The  township  is  generally 
hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  contains  soap-stone,  and  excellent 
granite  for  building.  In  the  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting- 
houses, 2  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  Populaticm,  2,457.  Distance, 
10  miles  from  Worcester,  and  44  from  Boston.  Wilkinsonvilta, 
a  small  manufacturing  village,  containing  an  Episcopal  chun^,  is 
xm  Blackstone  river,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town.  In  18SJ7 
there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  cotton  miUs,  7,356  spiodlea; 
1,301,727  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufaetured ;  v^ua, 
$125,572;  males  employed,  94;  females,  100;  2  woollen  miUs^  4 
sets  of  machinery;  82,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $110,000;  males  employed,  40;  females,  24.  There  weie 
2,000  dozen  of  shuttles  manufiActured ;  vahie,  $10,000;  hands  < 
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ployed,  13.  Boots  manufactiue*,  9,314  pairs;  shoes,  51,968  pairs; 
wkie»  $6^,656;  jnales  employed,  103;  females,  99.  Spindles 
mauufactured,  30,000;  value,  $5,000:  Value  of  scythes  manulac- 
tuied,  $3,350. 

.  The  first  church  iu  Satton  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1720,  and  Bev.  Join 
M cKinstrt  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  there  edu- 
cated, fife  was  dismissed  in  1728,  and  was  jucceeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  David 
HaU,  D.  D.,  wti9|  after  a  life  of  osefnlness,  died  1789.  He  was  succeeded  hy  Rer.  Ed- 
xaaiki  Mills,  in  1790.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  John  Maltby,  was  ordained  in  1826.  His 
successor,  Rev.  Hiium  Tracy,  was  ordained  in  1835.  The  second  parish  in  Suttoo 
was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1743.  Rev.  James  Wilman  was  their  first  pas- 
tor, ordained  in  1747.  The  first  Baptist  society  in  the  town  was  formed  in  1785,  and 
Kev.  Benjamin  Marsh  was  ordained  their  dder.  Of  the  Baptist  society  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town,  Eider  Wm.  Bacheider  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1792. 


TEMPLETON. 


Tms  town  was  an  original  grant  to  certain  persons  who  did  ser- 
Tice  in  King  Philip's  war,  or  to  their  heirs,  and  was  known  by  the 


Ntrth  view  ef  T$mplet&nf  (cemiral  firrt.) 

aMifref  Narragansett  No.  6  until  its  incorporation,  in  1762,  when 
the  name  of  TMapletoa  was  given  to  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
yttpfielors  of  this  ^aot  was  held  at  Conoord,  in  1733. 

Its  settlement  was  gpreatly  retarded  throuFfa  danger  from  the  Indians,'but  alter  Hie 
cKwe  uf  Hk  Frendli^wwn  inhaMtants  movwl  in  and  the  settlement  rapidl^f  imptoined. 
Tte  ImehUffsh  wa«  gathered  Jiere  in  1755,  and  ReV;.  Daniel  Pond  was  ordained  pastor. 
Se  wi^  dismissed  in  1759,  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Sparhawk  in  1761.  The 
next  minister.  Rev.  €harles  Wellington,  was  ordained  in  1807.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates 
was  instated  pastor  of  die  second  church  in  1833.  -  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lewis 
anfaiamiaSX 

This  ts  a  piMsant  town,  of  uneven  surface,  but  contains  much 
p»d  land.  It  i«  watered  hy  branches  of  MUler's  and  Chicopee 
ri¥er»,  moA  has  many  excellent  mill-sites.  The  engraving  above 
is  a  north  view  in  th«  village  of  Tempteton,  which  consists^of  2 
cfanrdles  Mid  abdnt  90  dwening-houees.  The  Unitarian  church  is 
•eetioii  tile  right,  Aie  Orthodox  on  the  left.  Distance,  24  miles 
llffMi  Wofcesler,  36  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Royalston,  8  from 
Atbrfj-and  08  from  Boston.    PopulatiOB,  1,690.    in  1837  theie 
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was  1  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  30,090  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  $30,000;  males  employed,  15;  females, 
16,  There  were  8,530  pairs  of  boots  and  9,280  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  |22,327;  pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
117,304;  value,  $22,108.  Theifi  were  9  manufactories  for  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware;  value,  $12,586;  hands  employed,  22.  Thero 
was  Imamifactory  for  tin  wai^  t  for  shovels,  spules,  forks  or  hoes, 
and  1  air  and  cupola  furnace.     Eleven  saw-mills ;  lumber  si 


1,986,000  feet ;  value,  $16,040. 


sawed. 


UPTON. 


This  town  is  not  an  original  grant,  but  was  taken  from  Mendon, 
Sutton,  and  Hopkinton.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court 
in  1735.     The  first  church  was  formed  in  this  town  soon  after  its 


Smttkerm  mem  uf  Me  cmtral  part  of  Upton. 


incorporation,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
fi0mained  a  few  years  with  the  people,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Blisha  Pish,  (from  Stonington,  Conn.,)  ordained 
in  1751.  He  died  in  1795.  Tlw  next  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood,  was  ordained  in  1796.  The  society  of  Baptists 
originated  about  1750,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Abraham  Bloss  was 
ordained  their  teaching  elder.  This  town  presents  a  varied  surface, 
changing  from  smooth  to  rough,  aiMi  from  hilly  to  more  level  ground. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  is  pretty  well  watered.  A  small 
stream,  known  by  the  name  of  West  river,  passes  through  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Blackstone  in  the  lower  part 
of  Uxbridge.  The  village  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  and 
a  Congregational  church,  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Population,  1,451.  Distance,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and 
35*from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill ;  2  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  31,200  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $15,600; 
boots  mannfectured,  3,.500  pairs;  shoes,  117,699  pairs;  value, 
$107,796  84;  males  employed,  156  ;  females,  81 ;  there  were  14,000 
straw  bonnets  manufactured;  value,  $35,110. 

81 
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UXBBIDOE. 


♦         UXBRIDQE. 

This  town  is  composed  of  what  was  formerly  the  western  part 
of  Mendon.  It  was  set  off  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral court  in  June,  1727,  and  then  wceived  its  present  name.  The 
Indian  name  was  Wacantuck.  It  was  larger  at  first  than  at  present^ 
as  thenortli  part,  in  1772,  was  set  off  and  made  a  distinct  town,  by 
the  name  of  Northbridge. 


Southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxhridge. 


A  church  was  gathered  here  in  1731,  (ander  the  directioB  of  Rev.  Joseph  Doer,  of 
Meadon,)  of  vrhich  Rev.  Nathan  Webb  was  ordained  pastor.  He  continued  with,  tke 
people  41  years,  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  vas  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hesekiah  Chapoiui, 
ordained  in  1774.  He  was  dismissed  in  1781,  and  in  1783  Rev.  Josnh  Sj^iUdin^  sac- 
oeeded,  who,  continuing  but  about  4  yearS}  was  su^ceeded'hy  Rer.  Sumuel  JVKb(ii»  who 
was  ordained  in  1792.  Rev.  Samuel  C1nrk«  was  kMSlalled'pastor  of  the  parish  church 
in  1833.  Rev.  David  A.  Grosvenor,  the  pastor  of  l)ie  second  church,  was  settled  in 
1832.    There  is  a  Friends'  church  in  this  town. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxbridgc, 
taken  from  the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  Unitarian 
church,  a  gothic  atTucture,  appears  in  the  central  part ;  the  other 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  left  Some  of  the  building* 
in  Rogerson's  village,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  center,  are  discerned 
in  the  extreme  distance.  Population,  2)246.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  38  from  Boston. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  ;  the  center  is  level 
and  has  a  light  soil ;  the  surrounding  hills  are  moist,  and  better 
adapted  to  grazing  and  orchards.  There  are  in  the  town  a  quarry 
of  stone,  easily  wrought  and  highly  valuable,  and  an  iron  mine, 
from  which  much  ore  has  been  taken.  Uxbridge  enjoys  important 
advantages  in  being  situated,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  on  the 
Blackstone  river  and  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  water  powelfcf 
West  and  Mumford  rivers,  which  here  join  the  Blackstone.  In  1837 
there  were  3  cotton  mills;  11,000  spindles;  936,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured ;  value,  $168,000;  males  employed,  130; 
females,  250;  five  woollen  mills;  13  sets  of  machinery;  2^,000 


WABREN. 
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yBids  of  satinet  were  manQfaetttred ;  t^alne,  ^186,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 62 ;  females,  66. 


WARREN. 

.  This  town  was  taken  partly  from  Brookfield,  and  partly  from 
Brimfield  and  Palmer,  in  Hampden  coimty.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1741,  by  the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  its  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Warren,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Warren, 
who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  here  in  1743,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Isaac  Jones  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.     He  died  in  1784,  and  was  succeeded 


^st  view  of  Warreity  (central  part.) 


by  Rev.  Stephen  Baxter,  who  was  ordained  in  1791.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  have  been  Sylvester  Burt,  settled  in  1806; 
Munson  C.  Gaylord,  in  1816 ;  Oren  CatKn,  in  1829 ;  Charles  Fitch, 
in  1832 ;  and  George  Trask,  in  1836.  Warren  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  county.  The  land,  though  rather  roush| 
is  productive.  The  river  Quaboag,  from  Brookfield,  enters  mis 
town  from  the  north-east,  and,  passing  through  it,  goes  out  at  the 
west  angle,  and  falls  into  the  Chicopee  river.  Coy's  hill,  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town,  affords  abundance  of  granite,  being  here 
valuable  for  building  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  river, 
iron  ore  is  founds  and  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered,  which 
has  some  visitants.  The  accompanying  view  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  central  part  of  the  town  as  seen  from  the  schoolbouse, 
on  the  Brookfield  road.  The  Congregational  church  's  seen  on  the 
right ;  the  Universalist  is  the  building  seen  in  the  distance  with  a 
tower.  The  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  passes  a  few 
.r<^s  south  of  the  hotel  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  town  1  cotton,  2  woollen,  and  1  scythe  factories. 
Population,  1,196.  Distance,  24  miles  westerly  from  Worcester, 
and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  45,000  palm-leaf  hats 
manufactured ;  value,  $5,850.  Value  of  woollen  goods  manufac^ 
tured,  $51,300;  value  of  cotton  goods,  $8,000. 


Mi 
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WEfUS'TBll. 


This  town  was  set  off  firom  Dudley  and  Oxford,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1832.  It  was  named  after  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  rather  tough,  and  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  adjoining  towns,  the  outlet  of  Char-gogg^gogg- 
man-^hog^'a-gogo',  a  large  pond  in  this  town,  three  miles  in  length, 
affords  fine  wutcr  privilogos.     The  engraving  shows  a  north-east- 


^Qftheait  vitw  of  Weiisfrr. 

em  view  of  the  central  and  principal  village  in  Webster,  as  it  is 
entered  upon  the  Boston  road  One  of  tlie  Slater  cotton  nMtta;  is 
seen  on  the  left.  Mr.  Sbttor,  who,  it  is  stated,  first  JnlroducadiSie 
GOtloiA  manufacttuing  ba^f^ass  into  thji^  catmtry,  live(f  the  fcuter 
part  of  his  life  in  this  village ;  Imb  house  is  s^en  a  dMft^Moinri  part 
of  the  engraving,  having  4  chimneys.  The  Methodist  church  and 
the  center  school-house,  each  with  a  spire,  are  seen  in  the  back 
ground.  The  Baptist  church  is  still  farther  westward.  Popula- 
tion, 1,210.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  firom  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  6,088  spindles ;  1,156,535 
yards  of  cotton  eoods  were  manufactured ;  value,  ^103,427 ;  males 
employed,  62;  females,  101.  There  were  2  woollen  mills,  6  sets 
of  machinery;  60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value, 
^180,000;  males  employed,  50;  females,  45.  One  thread  mill; 
^,000  lbs.  of  thread  were  manufactured ;  value,  $26,000 ;  males 
employed,  11 ;  females,  19.^ 


WESTBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  firom  Marlborough,  and  lying  the  whole 
lenffth  of  that  town  on  the  west  side  at  tfie  time  of  its  incorporation, 
in  Nov.  1717,  it  was  called  Westborough.  This  part  of  Marlbo- 
lou^  bemg  a  frontier,  havmg  no  town  between  it  and  Rrookfield 
on  the  west,  about  40  miles  distant,  the  settlement  did  not  progress 
very  rapidly.  Several  families,  however,  before  1700  were  settled 
Bear  where  the  Congregational  meetiqg-house  stands,  of  which 
were  Messrs*  Thomas  and  Edmund  Rice's.     The  church  was 
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Mr.  WkitHcyH  House ,  Wtstbormtgh, 

gathered  here  in  1724^  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkinan  was  ordained 
their  pastor;  his  successor,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  was  ordained  in 
1789.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Elisha  Hockwood,  was  ordained 
in  1808.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish 
church  in  1834 ;  his  successors  were  Rev.  Barnabas  Phinney,  in- 
stalled in  1836,  and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Kitlredge,  in  1837.  There  is 
a  pleasant  and  well-built  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
consisting  <^  about  50  dwelliDg-houses,  a  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist church.  Tlie  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
the  center.  The  lands  rise  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  township  is  well  watered  by 
Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers.  Population,  1,612.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  20,092  pairs  of  boots  and  120,656  pairs  of  shoes ; 
Takie,  ^148,774  40;  males  employed,  360;  females,  214. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  in  which  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  bom,  Dec.  8,  1765;  it 
ia  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  and  is 
about  two  miles  westward  of  the  central  village,  on  a  cross  road. 
His  mechanical  genius  discovered  itself  at  an  early  age.  The 
small  building  seen  standing  by  the  house  was  his  work-shop, 
where  he  manufactured  various  articles.  His  name  is  still  to  be 
seen  cut  on  the  door  with  his  penknife.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  and  soon  after  went  into  the  state  of  Georgia ;  while  here 
he  invented  the  cotton  gin^  which  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  southern  states. 

Before  this  invention)  one  person  conld  clean  from  the  seeds  but  one  pound  of  cotton 
daily :  with  the  aid  of  this  machine  a  single  person  can  in  one  day  dean  a  thousand 
pounds  with  ease.  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  by  means  of  this 
mtention  "  their  lands  were  trebled  in  value.*^  For  this  invention  Mr.  Whitney  obtained 
a  patent,  but,  like  many  other  benefactors  oC  the  public,  was  plundered  of  the  beuefits 
of  his  invention.  Mr.  Whitney,  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of /re- 
arms  for  the  United  States,  was  enabled  to  realize  a  comfortable  independence.  The 
village  whicbrbe  built  up  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  for  his  workmeUi  is  called 
Wk&i€rriU€,    Mr.  Whitney  died  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  8,  1825. 
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WEST   BOYLSTON. 

This  town  wafl  «ettled  as  early  as  1720,  by  several  families  from 
Marlborough,  being  tlmn  included  in  the  grant  of  land  called 
Shrewsbury.  Among  the  first  settlers,  were  Beojamm  Hind^,  Isaac 
Temple,  Edward  Gbodale,  William  Whitney,  John  Bixbf,  and 
William  Holt.    The  tftwn  was  ftKKirporated  in  1808. 


Vale  of  West  Bofflston. 


In  1796,  the  preseni  town  was  incorporated  a  separate  parish,  [n  the  same  year  s 
Congregational  church  was  gathered,  consisting  of  32  members.  Rev.  William  Nash, 
the  first  minister,  was  ordained  on  ihe  11th  of  Oct.,  1797.  His  successor,  Rev.  John 
Boardman,  was  ordained  in  1821 ;  the  next  minister  was  installed  in  1834.  Rev. 
Philemon  Russell,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society,  was.  ordained  in  1834.  In  1813,  afi^ 
ciety  of  Baptists  was  formed  in  the  town.  In  1818,  they  built  a  meeting-house.  The  next 
year  the  church  was  organized,  of  about  50  members,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Holden.  In  1821,  they  had  constant  preaching  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Branch. 
Tlie  first  settlers  of  the  town  built  a  stockade  fort,  of  square  logs,  for  defence,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Temple.  This  fort  stood  till  about  1790 ;  the  only  inti- 
mations of  any  hostilities  against  it  were  a  few  bullets  lodged  in  the  timbers.  A  few 
traces  of  the  aborigines  are  sometimes  discovered. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  called  Pleasant  Talky. 
At  some  remote  period  it  was  the  loiMtion  of  a  small  pond.  The  engraving  shows  the 
appearance  of  this  spot  as  it  is  seen  from  the  north.  At  this  point,  immediately  north,  and 
separated  from  the  valley  by  a  bar  or  ridge  of  land,  is  a  depression  of  a  number  of  feet 
lower  than  the  vale,  which  is,  perhaps,  10  or  12  rod«  in  length,  and  in  it«  formation 
resembles  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  This  place  is  alx>ut  one  mile  southerly  of  the  principal 
village  of  West  Boylston.  The  following  notice  of  this  beautiful  little  spot,  with  the 
accompanying  lines,  are  taken  from  the  American  Traveller  of  July  14,  1826  : 

"On  taavinar  the  road  tou  enter  a  grore  of  oaka  and  maples,  between  twodeolii^iiiea,  and  continuing  down 
thta  avenue  that  winds  along  through  the  shrub  oaks,  at  once  opens  to  the  view  a  plain  of  3  or  4  acflH^  of  aa 
oral  form,  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  the  narrow  pass  b?  which  you  enter,  by  high  and  alniM  pet^ 
pendicular  banks,  whosd  sides  are  corered  by  the  birch  and  shrub-oak,  and  whose  tops  are  sarmouoted  Iqr 
treea  of  the  largest  alze.  The  plain  to  more  iavel  and  tmooth  than  art  could  dtake  it ;  no  redaams  of  aocisnt 
treea,  no  stone,  not  even  a  stray  brano^^hlr  neighboring  grove  near  the  scene.  A  fine  abon  grass  oovem 
the  whole  area,  and  presents  to  the  e/iptii  evichanting  &irjr  green.  The  stillness  of  death  nugns,  undto- 
titrbod  by  the  noise  of  the  woild.  It  ■jyilace  |br  contenlpialion,  where  roan  can  turn  Ma  thoughts  home 
III  hto  own  breast  and  medltata  on  thelqWB  Qftlft  world,  or  where  he  Qan  upiom  them  unBm  the  aupnn* 
Archttoaofname.  . 
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"SwMt  rale  or  Weal  Boybtoo  I  how  calm  a  retreat 

From  the  sorrows  and  Cares  of  this  cold  world  of  woe ; 
With  thv  ihiek-covered  banks,  where  the  vrild  dowrets  meet, 

And  thy  serpentine  paths  where  the  evergreens  grow. 
Oh,  here  the  war  trumpet  shall  never  be  heard, 

Here  the  banners  of  foemen  «haU  ne'er  be  unfurl'd ; 
At  the  tramp  of  the  war- horse,  thy  paths  vhall  be  barred, 

An#peace  with  her  wand  bid  him  back  to  the  world. 
Thy  carpet  so  green,  'neath  the  blue  sky  outspread, 

Shall  never  be  soil'd  by  ihe  foot  of  dishonor- 
Here  the  children  of  nature  by  truth  shall  be  led, 

And  fear  not  the  intrusions  of  care  or  of  soVrow. 
Be  thid  the  retreat  of  the  votaries  of  love, 

For  the  friends  of  the  heart— bs  it  piety's  time. 
Where  their  vows  and  their  prayera  shall  a8cend--and  above 

Shall  be  heard,  and  Heaven  grant  that  they  be  heard  not  in  rain. 
Oh,  here  have  I  roam'd  with  the  friend  of  my  heart. 

When  the  lasl/ays  of  sunshine  were  gilding  the  spot — 
And  the  thoughts  of  that  hour  they  shall  never  depart, 

And  the  friends  that  were  there  shall  ne'er  be  forgot." 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  7  cotton  mills ;  8,036  spindles ; 
1,502,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$151,450;  males  employed,  89;  females,  168.  Population,  1,330. 
Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from  Boston. 


WESTMINSTER. 


This  town,  with  others,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
soldiers  who  did  service  in  the  Narragansett  or  King  Philip's  war, 
or  to  their  heirs.  It  was  styled  Narragansett  No  2.  until  its  incor- 
poration in  1769,  when  it  was  named  Westminster.  The  proprie-  * 
tors  of  this  town  were  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Watertown,  Weston,  Sudbury,  Newton,  Medford,  Maiden, 
and  Reading. 

The  first  person  who  settled  on  the  grant  was  Capt.  Fairbanks  Moor,  who  moyed 
tbere  with  his  family  in  March,  1737.  In  June  following,  Dea.  Joseph  Holden  moved 
his  family  into  the  place.  These  two  families  contained  15  persons.  It  being  an 
exposed  plantation,  settlers  moved  in  but  slowly.  The  proprietors  erected  a  meeting- 
house in  1739.  The  Ck)Dgregational  church  was  formed,  and  Kev.  Elisha  Marsn 
ordained  pastor,  in  1742.  He  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  the  town  had  no  minister 
from  that  time  till  1765,  when  the  Rev.  Asaph  Rice  was  settled.  Previously  Mr.  Rice 
had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  was 
settled  in  1815.  This  town  being  exposed  to  Indian  assaults,  the  general  court,  in  1743, 
granted  £400  to  fortify  the  place,  with  which  ten  forts  were  erected,  and  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  for  the  defence  of  the  plantation.  In  1746,  some  of  the  people  of  the 
place  were  put  under  pay  as  a  town  scout.  But  although  the  people  suffered  many 
trials  and  hardships,  it  is  believed  that  no  person  Monging  to  the  town  was  ever  cut 
off  by  the  enemy. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  range  of  highlands  which  vseparate  the  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimac.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  fertile,  containing  good  grazing 
lands.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  one  Baptist. 
Population,  1,640.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  14  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manafac- 
tared,  $26,350 ;  hands  employed,  38.  There  were  8,400  straw  bonnets  manufactured : 
value,  $15,675. 


WINCHENDON. 


This  tow»  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1736,  to  60  per- 
sons, all  of  whom,  excepting  8,  belonged  to  Ipswich,  in  Essex 
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county.  It  was  called  '^  Ipswich  Canada''  till  its  inomrporatioiii  in 
1764,  by  the  name  of  Winchend<m,  because  most  of  the  grantees 
were  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  an  ezpedi- 
tiaa  to  Canada  in  1690. 

By  the  year  1752,  ten  finnilies  were  fixed  down  here.  Bat  the  aellleiiient  was  relaid- 
ed  by  what  is  usnally  called  the  last  French  war.  Moat  of  the  settlers  left  the  plaee ; 
those  who  remained  were  obli^  to  keep  in  garrisons.  The  proprietors  set  up  the  fkrsi 
meeting-honse,  45  feet  by  35,  in  the  spring  of  1762.  The  church  was  organized,  and 
Rev.  Daniel  Stimpson  ordained  their  pastor,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev^.  Joseph  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1769.  Rev.  Levi 
Pilsbury,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Eber  Clark^ 
who  was  installed  m  1820.  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  was  installed  the  next  pastor  in  1836. 

This  town  is  rocky  and  moderately  uneven,  but  die  soil  is  deep  and  good.  Manono- 
nack  Pond,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  New  Hampsiiire,  is  the  head  sooree 
of  Miller's  river.  Several  branches  of  the  stream  meet  here,  and  the  town  enjoys  valu- 
able water  privileges.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Meili- 
odist.  Population,  1,802.  Distance,  33  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  fran  Boston.  In 
1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  4,000  spindles ;  1,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  wfamu- 
faetnred ;  mates  employed,  25  ;  females,  125 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
55,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $53,000  ;  males  employed,  25;  fe- 
males, 25. 

WORCESTER. 

Worcester  was  Incorporated  in  1684,  but  in  consequence  of 
Indian  hostilities  the  first  town  meeting  was  not  held  till  1722. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  called  by  the  Indians  QuinsigamoHdj 
that  being  the  name  of  a  large  pcmd  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
'  town,  'nie  central  situation  oSf  this  town  both  in  regard  to  the 
county  and  state,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  chief 
tovm  of  the  '^  Heart  of  the  CammonweaUhJ^ 

In  October,  1668,  a  township  of  land  of  rather  more  than  eight  miltt  BpSMy ' 
easterly  by  Quinsigamond  pond,  was  granted  by  the  general  conit  lo  jWniel 
Daniel  Henchman,  Thomas  Prentice,  and  their  associates.    On  aoooant  of  the 
war  prevailing  about  this  period,  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  place  was  pro^* 
In  1665,  the  Indians  appearing  friendly,  the  persons  named  above,  together  with 
Wing,  George  Danson,  reter  (Moulding,  Dickery  Sargeant,  Isaac  Bull,  and  Jacob  J 
ard,  venture!  to  begin  the  plantation.    It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  six 
seven  houses  erected  here  in  1675^  but,  on  account  of  King  Fhilip^s  war,  which 
raged,  they  were  soon  deserted. 

The  natives  who  inhabited  Quinsigamond  were  of  the  Nipmnc  tribe.  The  principal 
settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Wgttester  was  on  a  hill  ii^  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
extending  into  Ward,  called  by  them  Pakachoag,  now  knovm  as  B^achoaff.  Wig> 
warn  hill,  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  Quinsigamond,  was  probably  a  favonte  residence  for 
them,  on  account  of  the  fish  and  wild  game  in  the  vicinity.  These  Indians  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  "  Indian  apostle,"  and  Mr.  Gookin,  in  1674 ;  at  this  time  they 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  some  of  them  professed  Chris- 
tianity. In  1675,  Pakachoag  was  visited  by  King  Philip,  who  by  his  artifices  and 
threats  induced  most  of  the  Indians  to  take  up  arm!<  against  the  whites. 

After  the  return  of  the  whites  to  Worcester  in  1685,  the  settlement  of  the  phice  went 
on  prosperously  till  1701,  when  the  Indians  again  began  to  attack  the  frontier  towns, 
and  Worcester  was  again  depopulated.  After  all  the  other  planters  had  fled,  Dickery 
Sargeant,  with  his  family,  determined  to  remain  and  brave  the  dangers  Irom  the  Indian 
foe.  He  remained  unmolested  till  1703 'or  1704.  The  blowing  particulars  <^  his 
death  are  preserved.  When  the  Indians  surrounded  his  house,  Sargeant  seiaed  his 
gim  to  defend  himself;  as  he  was  retreating  to  the  stair-way,  he  was^iot  down  by  the 
^  savages.  Upon  this  they  rushed  into  the  house  and  completed  the  #brk  of  death  by 
their  tomahawks,  and  tore  ofi*  his  scalp.  They  seized  his  wife  and  five  children,  and 
commenced  a  rapid  retreat  westward.    Mrs.  Sargeant,  overcome  with  grief  and  fatigwv 
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imttded  their  progress.  As  ibey  were  asoendiqg  Uie  Tataeeset  or  Tatnlck  billa^  • 
chief  stepped  oat  of  the  ftk,  and,  while  oretending  to*  be  looking  for  gamey  came  an 
behind  Mrs.  Sargeant  in  an  onsaspected  moment,  and  deprived  his  sinking  captive  of 
life  at  a  single  blow.  The  children  were  carried  into  Canada,  where  they  remained  a 
long  time  before  they  were  restored  to  their  friend^.  Two  of  the  children,  Daniel  and 
Manr,  preferred  remaining  with  their  captors,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Indians.  In  1709,  Elisha  Ward,  who  was  sent  on  an  express  from  Marlboroogh 
10  Hadley,  having  stopped  to  examine  his  deserted  farm,  was  killed. 

Peace  being  concluded  with  the  Indians,  Mr.  Jonas  Rice,  with  his  family,  on  the  2l8t 
of  October,  1713,  moved  into  Worcester,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  town 
until  the  spring  of  1715.  The  first  white  male  child  born  in  Worcester  was  Adonijah 
Rice^  who  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1714.  His  father  built  his  house  on  Sagatabscot  hill,  and 
his  ftirm  included  some  of  the  lands  once  cultivated  by  Sargeant.  In  1715,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  persons  jo'med  the  settlement ;  in  1718  their  number  was  augmented 
by  emigrants  from  Ireland,  principally  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first  labor  of  the  in- 
habitants was  to  erect  a  garn.son-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leicester  road,  not  tu 
from  the  eU  sooth  church.  Another  log  fortress  was  built  near  the  head  of  the  street 
called  Ck>lumbian  avenue;  a  third  was  on  the  Connecticut  road,  north  of  Lincoln 
square.  A  regular  block -house  was  placed  north  of  Adams  square,  where  a  long  iron 
cannon  was  afterwards  mounted  to  give  alarm  of  coming  danger.  During  the  French 
war,  this  gun  was  removed  to  the  green  near  the  meeting-house.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  it  was  posted  west  of  the  court-house.  On  the  news  of  the 
march  of  the  British  to  Lexington,  its  voice  aroused  the  people  to  arms.  Meetings  for 
religions  worship  were  first  held  at  the  house  of  Gershom  Rice.  A  building  was  soon 
erected  for  religions  worship  on  Green  street,  north  of  the  union  of  Fi'anklin  street, 
where  the  inhabitants  met,  until  a  spacious  meeting-house  was  reared  on  the  site  of 
the  old  south  church,  in  1719.  According  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  proprietary 
records,  there  were  in  Worcester,  in  1718,  ft  Ay-eight  dwelling-houses.  <' Tradition 
says  they  were  humble  edifices,  principally  of  logs,  one  story  high,  with  ample  stone 
chimneys.  Some  were  fnmishea  with  windows  of  diamond  glass,  where  the  resoaroes 
of  the  proprietor  afforded  the  means  for  procuring  such  luxury;  the  light  was  admitted 
lA  many  through  the  dim  transparency  of  oiled  paper." 

Bev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,  in  1725.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maocartr,  who 
was  installed  in  1747.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  his  successor,  was  instailed  in 
1790.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1816,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  1821  by  Rev.  Aretins  B.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Rodney 
A.  Miller,  in  1827.  Rev.  Aanm  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sitomd 
ehurch  in  1785.  He  was  bom  in  1755,  and  is  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  county. 
Bev.  Akmzo  Hill  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1827.  Rev.  Loamml  I.  Hoadley 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Calvinist  church  in  1823.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott  in  1830,  and  by  Rev.  David  Feabody  in  1835.  Rev.  Jona.  £.  Woodbridge 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Union  church  in  1836.  The  first  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  1812.  Elder  William  Bentley  was  the  first  minister.  He  was  succeeded  ,by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Going  in  1815.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Willard,  was  settled  in 
1832.  The  Catholic  society  was  formed  in  1834,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1834,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  in  1835,  and  the  Union  society  in  1836. 

Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  Aeing  situated  40 
miles  westward  from  Boston,  40  N.  N.  W.  from  Providence,  about 
50  from  Northampton,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Hartford,  and  394 
from  Washington.  Latitude  42*"  16'  9"  W.,  longitude  from  Lon- 
don 71°  49'.  The  township  is  about  six  miles  square.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  swelling  into  hills  of  moderate  acclivity,  gentle 
slopes,  and  rounded  outlines.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  affording  many  beautiful  prospects  on  which 
the  eye  delights  to  linger.  The  population  of  the  town  is  7,117. 
The  principal  village  of  Worcester  is  built  chiefly  upon  one  street, 
extending  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley 
opening  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation on  almost  every  side.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  con- 
siderable inland  villages  in  the  Ne\ir  England  states. 
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View  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  milage  of  Worcester. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  villsige  of  Wor- 
cester, taken  from  the  old  Boston  road.  The  first  building  seen  ia 
the  center  is  the  court-house.  The  next  is  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  the  spire  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  Central  church.  The  build- 
ding  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  is  the  mansion-house  of  Stephmi 
Salisbury,  Esq.  The  large  warehouses  and  stores,  crowded  with 
every  variety  of  goods,  the  superior  style  and  appearance  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  the  passing  of  travellers  and  others 
m  the  streets,  give  this  place  the  appearance  and  activity  of  a  city. 
There  are  in  the  limits  of  the  village  7  houses  for  public  worship, 
4  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  1  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Methodist  There  are  4  banks,  the  Worcester,  the  Central, 
the  Quinsigamond,  and  Citizens'  Banks,  whose  united  capitals 
amount  to  $900,000.  There  are  2  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, a. Lyceum,  formed  Nov.  4th,  1829,  5  printing-offices,  from 
which  are  issued  5  newspapers.  Among  the  public  buildines  arc  a 
Court-House,  the  County  House  of  Correction,  the  Hall  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  It  may  be 
truly  stated  that  few  towns  in  this  country  "  exhibit  so  uniform  an 
appearance  of  taste,  or  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  good  build- 
ings, and  so  small  a  proportion  of  those  that  are  indifferent^  as 
Worcester."         ^ 

The  following  IS  a  representation  of  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
was  erected  in  1819  and  1820,  and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust of  the  latter  year.  This  part  of  the  building  is  46  feet  long, 
and  36  wide.  Wings  were  extended  in  1832,  each  28  feet  long  and 
21  wide.  The  whole  building  is  of  brick.  The  central  part,  and 
the  land  on  which  the  building  stands,  is  the  donation  of  the  late 
Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and 
its  officers  annually  chosen  on  its  anniversary  meeting,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  Columbus  discovered  America.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
American  antiquities.    It  was  also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
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WesUm  view  of  the  Antiquarian  Hall. 

the  munificent  patron  of  the  society,  that  its  library  should  embrace 
as  perfect  a  collection  of  American  literature  as  possible.  To  assist  in 
attaining  this  object,  he  presented  thfe  society  between  four  and  five 
thousand  volumes  of  books,  among  which  are  many  valuable  works 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  rare  and 
interesting  specimens  of  early  printing.  The  library -of  the  society 
now  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  and  is  increasing.  Visiters 
can  have  easy  access  to  it,  and  it  is  open  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  national  in  its  objects,  this  institution 
bids  fair  to  have  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  this  country. 

haiah  Thomas j  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  institution  is  so  deeply  indebted,  WM 
born  in  Boston,  January  19ih,  1749.  At  the  age  of  less  than  six  years  he  was  boottd 
apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Fowle,  who  carried  on  the  printing  business  in  a  small  wfiy  in  Bos- 
ton. Having  purchased  the  printing  materials  of  Mr.  Fowle,  Mr.  Thomas  issued  a 
newspaper  on  March  7th,  1771,  called  the  ''Massachusetts  Spy.'*  The  revolntiomurf 
contest  was  then  impending,  and  Mr.  Thomas  being  a  warm  friend  of  American 
freedom,  bis  paper  became  the  favorite  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Such  a 
course  rendered  Mr.  Thomas  obnoxious  to  the  royal  oflScers  of  the  goremmenC.  He 
was  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  was  threatened  with  personal  violence. 
Having  been  solicited  by  the  whigs  (^  Worcester  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  that 
place,  he  privately  had  his  types  and  press  conveyed  thithe*,  and  the  Spy  made  its 
appearance  in  this  place  May  3, 1775,  after  a  suspension  of  t\0te  weeks.  After  the 
revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Thomas,  uniting  the  employments  of  printer,  publisher,  and 
bookseller,  tne  manufacture  of  paper  and  binding,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  of  business.  At  one  period  he  had  under  his  personal  direction,  and  that  of 
his  partners,  sixteen  presses  in  constant  motion.  In  1802  Mr.  Thomas  relinquished  a 
prosperous  business  to  hLs  son.  He,  however,  did  not  remain  idle.  In  1810,  his 
*'  History  of  Printing,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  was  published,  evincing  great  research 
and  fidelity  of  narrative,  and  is  a  standard  work  of  the  kind.  In  1814  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Bartraowth  college — that  of  Doctor  cf  Imiws 
from  Alleghany  college,  in  1818.  He  was  president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  from 
its  foundation  until  his  decease,  April  4,  1831,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

LtJNATic  Hospital.  "  This  monument  of  the  charity  of  the  slate  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  eminence  eastward  of  the  town.  The  buildings  of  the  west  front, 
erected  in  1831,  consist  of  a  center,  76  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  higK 
projecting  22  feet  forward  of  the  wings,  which  extend  to  the  north  and  south  ninety  feet 
each  on  the  front  and  100  feet  in  the  rear,  are  36  feet  wide,  and  three  stones  high. 
This  arrangement  was  adopted  so  as  to  secure  free  communication  with  the  central 
structure,  occupied  by  the  superintendent,  steward,  attendants,  and^mesucs,  and  to 
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permit  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  long  halls  rccoching  through  the  wings.  The 
ranges  of  apartments  for  the  insane,  8  feel  by  10,  have  each  a  window,  with  the  npper 
^ash  of  cast-iron  and  lower  sash  of  wood,  both  glazed ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  wooden 
sash  is  a  false  sash  of  iron,  corresponding  in  its  appearance  and  dimensions,  but  firmly 
set  into  the  frame,  giving  the  reality  of  a  grate  without  its  gloomy  aspect.  In  1835,  a 
building  134  feet  in  length  and  34  feet  in  width  was  attached  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  hospital,  of  equal  height,  and  extending  eastward  at  right  angles  with  the  finoni ; 
in  1636,  another  edifice  of  the  same  magnitude  was  placed  at  the  north  end.  Three 
sides  of  a  great  square  are  now  encl(K«d  by  these  immense  structures  of  brick.  Pn> 
vision  is  made  for  the  difilision  of  heat,  the  circulation  of  air,  the  supply  of  water  ;  and 
the  most  judicious  regidl&tions  promote  the  h^lth  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
^  <<  In  this  hospital,  those  are  placed  under  restraint  by  public  authority  who  are  so 
furiously  mad  that  their  liberty  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  community.  To  feel 
its  value,  one  must  have  beard  the  chained  maniacs  howling  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
common  gaols,  in  frantic  excitement  and  hopeless  misery,  and  seen  the  quiet  of  the 
great  establishment  where  the  insane  receive  every  alleviation  of  their  mental  diseases 
which  fit%ccommodations,  remedial  treatment,  and  high  skill  can  bestow.  The  insti- 
tution has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  since  its 
ocNBomencement.  Its  statistics  are  fully  detailed  in  the  reports  annually  made  by  the 
trustees  to  the  legislature.'' 

A  number  of  the  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Black- 
stone  river  meet  in  this  town,  and  furnish  a  considerable  water 
Sowtr.  The  Blackstone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  to  Provi- 
ence,  a  distanot  of  about  45  miles.  It  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, S6  at  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  is  built  alternately  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blackstone  river,  and  passes  nearly  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone.  The  first 
boat  which  passed  through  the  whole  extent  arrived  at  thd  upper 
basin  Oct.  7,  1828.  The  expense  of  the  work  was  about  750,000 
dollars ;  of  this  amount  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  was 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  canal  has  been  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  to  the  owners;  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  has  increased. 

"The  BosTOK  and  Woecester  Railroad  was  incorporated  June  23,  1831.  The 
load,  extending  44  miles  eastward,  is  laid  with  a  single  track  of  edge  rails,  on  cast-iron 
chairs,  resting  on  wooden  sleepers,  bedded  in  trenches  filled  with  stones.  The  cost  of 
oonstmction  b.*%8  been  91,500,000,  ilicluding  kind,  labor,  cars,  engines,  and  buildings. 
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Passenger  cars  go  in  each  direction  three  times  daily  daring  the  warm  months,  and 
twice  in  the  cold  season,  except  on  Sundays.  The  time  is  from  2i  to  3  hours,  incladr 
ing  stops  at  ten  places :  the  fare  has  been  $1  50,  but  in  the  antnmn  of  1836  was  raised 
to  $2.  The  freight  or  merchandise  from  Bostcm  to  Worcester,  by  th«  ton,  is  $3  50 ; 
from  Worcester  to  Boston,  $3.  A  branch  railroad  is  soon  to  be  laid  to  Millbury.  Abcrat 
a  mile  from  the  depot  on  liflain  street,  the  road  passed  thrgagh  a  deep  catting  of  the 
8late^x)ck,  about  30  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  extending  about  30  rods.  The  strata 
are  almost  perpendicular,  and  were  removed  from  their  b^  by  a  laborious  process  of 
blasting.'' 

"The  NoitwicH  AND  Worcester  Railroad  Compaht  was  incorporated  March  26, 
1833.  A  charter  had  been  previously  obtained  in  Connecticut,  for  the  route  within  her 
jurisdiction,  at  the  May  session,  1832.  By  an  act  of  this  commonwealth,  April  10,  and 
of  that  state,  May,  1836,  the  two  companies  were  united.  From  Norwich  to  Worcester 
is  58  miles ;  to  Boston,  102.  The  work  of  construction  is  now  advancing.  The  capital 
alock  is  $1,500,000." 

<*The  Western  Railroad  Corporation  was  established  March  15,  \S9$,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  western  termination  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester railroad  to  Connecticut  river  in  Springfield,  and  thence  across  the  stream  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  where  it  will  connect  with  railroads  in  progress,  one  to 
Albany,  one  to  Troy,  and  one  to  Hudson.  The  stock  of  $3,000,000  has  been  subscrib- 
ed, two  thirds  by  mdividuals,  and  one  third  by  the  state,  and  a  portion  of  the  road 
located." 

Dtiring  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution,  Worcester  was  the 
centrar  point  whence  the  animating  influences  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  were  diffused  over  the  surrounding  country.  In  March, 
1775,  the  company  of  minute  men  in  this  place  were  directed  to 
train  half  a  day  in  each  week.  This  company  had  met  almost 
daily  for  months,  and,  under  the  instruction  of  Capt  Bigelow,  they 
attained  great  proficiency  in  military  science. 

^  Their  services  were  soon  to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Before  noon 
on  the  19th  of  April,  an  express  came  to  the  town,  shouting,  as  he  passed  through  thd 
stnset  at  full  speed,  '  To  arms !  to  arms !  the  wy  is  begun !'  His  white  horse,  bloody 
with  spurring  and  dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  the  church.  Another  was 
instantly  procured,  and  the  tidings  went  on.  The  passage  of  the  messenger  of  war„ 
mounted  on  his  white  steed,  and  gathering  the  population  to  battle,  made  vivid  im- 
pression on  memory.  The  tradition  of  his  appearance  is  preserved  in  many  of  our 
villages.  In  the  animated  description  of  the  aged,  it  seems  uke  the  representation  of 
death  on  the  pale  horse  careering  through  the  land  with  his  terrific  summcms  to  the 
grave.  The  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  fired,  and  messengers  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  town  to  collect  the  soldiery.  As  the  news  spread^  the  implements  of  hus- 
tN&ndry  were  thrown  by  in  the  field,  and  the  citizens  leu  their  homes  with  no  longer 
delay  than  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  short  time,  the  minute  men  were  ^traded  on  the 
green,  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow ;  after  fervent  prayer  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  SCaecartjTi 
they  took  up  the  line  of  march.  They  were  soon  followed  by  as  manv  of  the  train 
bands  as  could  be  gathered,  under  Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg.  On  that  day,  110  men 
marched  from  the  town  of  Worcester  for  Concord.  Intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  met  them  after  the^  advanced,  and  they  turned  towards  Boston.  When  Capt. 
Bigelow  reached  the  ancient  Howe  tavern,  in  Sudbury,  he  halted  to  rest  his  men. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg,  who  had  commenced  his  march  an  hour  or  two  later,  came  up, 
and  insisting  on  pushing  forward  without  loss  of  time,  both  officers  moved  on  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  received  at  Worcester.  It  was  first  publicly  read  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  from  the  porch  of  the  old  south  meeting-house  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  On  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  it  was  read  ia 
the  church.  On  the  Mond&y  following,  the  event  which  separated 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  coi^try  was  celebrated  with  formal 
solemnities. 
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The  following  occurrences  look  place  in  Worcester  during  tho 
insurrectionary  period  called  "Shays'  Rebellion."  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Worcester,  by  William  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,' an  octavo  volume  containing  384  pages,  published  at 
Worcester,  in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Moses  D.  Philips  &  Co.  This  work 
is  one  of  great  research,  is  most  ably  written,  and  full  of  interesting 
details,  and  the  author  of  this  work  is  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the 
foregoing  account  of  Worcester. 

"  Ahhough  warning  of  danger  had  been  glVen,  confiding  in  tbe  loyalty  of  the  people,  ihcir  lore  of  ortler, 
■nd  raspect  for  the  laws,  the  officers  of  governmeui  had  made  no  preparations  le  support  the  court,  to  U 
held  in  Woreester,  In  September,  17.=?6.  On  Monday  nicht,  of  the  first  week  in  that  nraith.  a  biidy  of 
eighty  anned  men,  under  Capt.  Adam  Wheeler  of  Hublxirdsiion,  entered  the  town,  and  took  poajpaainn  €4 
the  court-house.     Early  the  next  moniinsr.  their  numbers  were  aiii^mented  to  nearly  one  hundred,  and  as 


r  more  collacted  wittmut  firo-anns.  The  jwigcs  of  tho  common  pleas  had  a^iemMvit^  the  house  of 
the  Moo.  Joseph  Atlen.  At  the  \iaual  hour,  with  the  justices  of  the  sessloiw  and  the^cfwmbera  of  the  bar, 
■tlended  by  the  clerk  and  shcriflT,  they  moved  towards  the  courthouse.  Chief  Justice  Artemms  Wanl.  a 
mnemi  of  the  Revolutum,  united  intrepid  firmneas  with  pnklent  moderation.  His  resolute  and  manly  bear- 
iag  oa  that  day  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  sust  linnd  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  bore,  and  commaivleJ 
the  reapect  even  of  his  opponents.  On  him  devolved  the  resixinsibility  of  an  occasion  aObciins  deeply  tbe 
Itature  peace  of  the  community ;  and  it  was  supported  well  and  aWy. 
^'  On  the  verge  of  tbe  crowd  thronging  the  hill,  a  sentinel  was  pacing  on  his  round,  who  chaltflnged  the 
on  as  h  appniached  his  poet.  Gen.  Ward  sternly  onlertl  tho  soldier,  formerly  a  subaltern  of  his 
„riicuhur  regmient,  to  recover  his  lereiled  musket.    The  man,  awed  by  the  voice  he  had  been  acxos- 

J  to  obey,  Instantly  cnmpliod,  and  presented  his  piece  In  military  salute  to  his  old  commander.    The 

eourt,  havloff  received  the  honors  of  war  from  him  who  was  planted  to  on|x»e  their  advance,  went  on. 
Othe  muIUtuoa,  receding  to  the  right  and  left,  made  way  in  sullen  silence,  till  the  judicial  officers  reacb^ 
tha  court-houas.  On  the  steps  was  stationed  a  file  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets ;  on  the  firant  stood  CaiAaio 
Wheeler,  with  his  drawn  sword  The  crier  was  directed  to  open  the  doors,  and  perrnhied  to  throw  thrtn 
/htck,  dkmlajing  a  party  of  In&nlry  with  their  guns  levelled,  as  if  ready  to  fire.  Judge  Ward  theo  advanced, 
and  tho  oayonets  were  tumod  asrainst  his  breast.  He  demanded,  repeatedly,  who  commanded  the  people 
than ;  by  what  authortiy,  and  for  what  purpoas,  they  had  met  m  hostile  anay.  Wheeler  at  lensth  replied 
After  diiclaimfauE  tbe  rank  of  leader,  he  staled,  that  they  bad  come  to  relieve  the  diatresaes  of  the  counuy, 
hy  preventing  the  aittinga  of  courts  until  they  cotdd  obtam  redress  of  grievancee.  The  chief  iuA ice  an- 
swered, that  he  wouM  satisfy  them  their  complaiois  were  without  just  foundatkm.  He  wm  Iom  br  Gi|*i 
amhh  of  Burn,  that  any  communication  he  had  to  make  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  Ju4ge  Ward  iadif- 
Danily  reftaed  to  do  this;  he  said  he  '  did  not  value  their  bayonets;  they  mteht  plunge  them  to  his  heart : 
hot  while  thai  heart  beat  he  would  do  hb  duty  :  when  oppnoed  to  it.  his  lUe  was  of  little  eonaaqnMnce :  if 


they  would  take  away  their  bayonets  and  aire  him  soma  position  where  be  couM  be  heard  by  hb  ttOam- 
ehiienaiand  not  by  the  leaders  alone  wHo  had  deceived  and  deluded  them,  he  would  speak,  but  noi  other 
Wbe.'  The  fauturgent  ofltcers,  fearAil  of  the  e#ct  of  hb  determined  manner  on  the  minds  of  their  lQlk>iaeri^ 
ftatamipled.  They  did  not  comd  there,  thov  aald,  to  Ibten  to  k>ng  speechea,  but  to  resbt  mipiassVm :  they 
had  the  power  to  compel  submisaion ;  and  they  demanded  an  adjournment  without  day.  Judge  Wan 
peremptorily  refined  to  answer  anv  proposition,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the  name  of  him  by  wham 
R  was  made.  They  then  desired  him  to  foil  back ;  the  dnim  was  beat,  and  tlie  guard  ordered  to  charge. 
The  soidien  advanced,  until  the  points  of  their  bayonets  pressed  hard  upon  the  breast  of  the  ehier  tastics, 
Who  stood  as  tomovafale  as  a  statue,  irithout  stirring  a  limb  or  yielding  an  inch,  although  the  sleet  m  ths 
Bands  of  desperate  men  penetrated  hb  dress.  Struck  with  adrairatkm  by  his  iutrepidtty,  and  ahrinking 
from  the  sacrifice  of  life,  t)ie  guns  were  removed,  and  Judge  Ward,  ascending  the  steps,  mTdnapnit  tbe  as- 
aemUy.  In  a  style  of  clear  and  forciUe  argument,  he  examined  their  supposed  grievances;  exposed  thek 
Allacy ;  axplafaied  the  dangeiuus  tendency  of  their  nsh  measures;  admonished  them  that  they  were  plae- 
tog  fai  peril  the  liberty  acquired  by  the  eflbrts  and  sufiferings  of  yean,  plunging  the  country  iircivfl  war, 
■hd  Involving  themselves  and  their  fomities  in  misery  :  that  the  measures  they  had  Uken  must  defeat  thek 
own  wishes ;  for  the  government  would  never  yield  that  to  force,  which  would  be  readily  accorded  to  re 
ApecUtalnpresenutlons :  and  warned  them  that  the  majeny  of  the  laws  would  be  vindicated,  and  their  resbt* 
•nee  of  lb  power  avenged.  He  spoke  nearly  two  hours,  not  without  frequent  b)terrupik»n.  But  admonhioB 
and  argument  were  tmavailing :  the  Insurgenu  declared  they  would  mainum  their  ground  until  satfafectioa 
was  obtained.  JTudge  Ward,  addressing  himself  to  Wheelfer,  advised  him  to  suffer  the  tcoopa  to  disperee : 
'they  were  waging  war.  which  was  treason,  and  its  end  woidd  be,'  he  added,  after  a  momentary  paoMt 
'  Ih6  nDows. '  The  Juoges  then  retired  uimiolested,  through  armed  files.  Soon  after  the  coitn  was  openu 
at  theUnhed  Sutes  Arms  Tavern,  and  hnmediately  adjourned  t4|  the  ttex»«ay." 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,434  spindles ;  546,521  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured ;  value,  $62,182 ;  males  employed,  34  ;  femal«*s,  47 ;  there  vere 
8  woollen  mills ;  16  sets  of  machinery ;  326,790  yards  of  cloth  manufactured  ;  value. 
$360,352  •^  males  employed,  112;  females,  113  ;  there  were  18,697  pairs  of  boots  and 
27,075  pairs  of  shoes  manufactund ;  value,  $59,020  34  ;  males  employed,  89  ;  females, 
83.  Nine  manufactories  of  wooUen  machinery ;  value  of  machinery  meniifactored, 
•240,000:  hands  employed,  160.  Four  hat  manufactories ;  8,300  hatMnanufactuivd ; 
value,  $33,200.  Two  paper-mills  ;  value  of  paper  manufacttired,  $54,815.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace  ;  300  tons  of  castings  made  ,-  vajne,  $30,000.  WireTno nu factor y ; 
vshie  of  wire,  $45,0(10 ;  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  12,500  j  value,  $25,000.  Two 
QOAch  and  chaise  manuilMories ;  value  of  *G«aches  and  chaises,  $6QJOOO ;  hands  em- 
ployed, forty.  .       • 
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